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HOW; I BECAME 


The remarkable story of an ex-sailor’s adventure among the fierce and treacherous Kikuyu people of 
British Bast Africa, astold by himself. At the time when John Boyes first went among the Wa- 
Kikuyu their territory was practically unknown and untrodden by white men; yet he dared to beard 
these truculent savages in their lair, and by sheer pluck and force of character finally became the 
supreme ruler of the tribe, mustering half a million of people. At imminent risk he made his authority 
felt, fought and defeated those who warred against him, and trained a miniature “army” which 
marched under the British flag. Later came his abdication, his arrest by the British authorities on 
charges of robbery and murder, and his triumphant acquittal. Boyes’s modest narrative reads like 
a romance, yet the facts he sets forth are within the knowledge of many men still living in British 
Bast Africa, while his trial is a matter of official record. With the rapid spread of civilization in the 
wildest parts of the earth, it is probable that no such story will ever be told again. 


I. 


HIS narrative is an attempt to set | These episodes caused somewhat of a stir at the 
down, in a plain and straightforward time, and the author had to stand his trial 
manner, some account of the various _ before the local courts on a capital charge as a 
experiences and adventures of the direct consequence of the facts here narrated. 
author during a period of several 
years spent in hunting, trading, and exploring, I was born at Hull, in the East Riding of 
principally on the eastern side of the African Yorkshire, on May 11th, 1874, so that at the 

continent. The title has been suggested by time of writing this story I am still a com- 

some episodes in the narrative, the main facts _ paratively young man. I lived there with my 
of which are within the recollection of many of _ parents until I was six years of age, when I was 


the white men now in British East Africa. sent to Germany to be educated. 
Vol, xxix.—t. 
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At the age of thirteen my schooling in Germany 
ended, and I returned home to my parents, who 
wished me to continue my schooldays in Hull, 
as I had received no English education whatever ; 
but I strongly objected to going to school again, 
and, evading their efforts to control me, spent 
most of my time about the docks, watching the 
vessels in and out. 

Finally I ran away to sea on board a trawler, 
but returned to Hull after six months with the 
fishing fleet, fairly sick of the life, and with my 
mind made up to try for something better. 

My great idea was to get abroad and see 
something of the world, and I should—so I 
thought—stand a better chance of doing this 
if I went to Liverpool and tried to get a ship 
there. Having no money—my entire worldly 
possessions consisted, at this time, of a few 
spare clothes—I set out to walk the whole 
distance from Hull; no light undertaking for a 
lad of fifteen. 

I got a berth in an ocean-going ship, and sailed 
on numerous voyages to different parts of the 
world in various vessels, having my fair share 
of adventures. After the last of these trips 
I worked up for my certificate, attending a 
navigation school on Prince's Dock Side, in 
Hull; but I was doomed to disappointment, 
for, when I came to be medically examined, the 
doctor found that my eyesight was affected, and 
could not pass me. This was the result of yellow 
fever, from which I had suffered in Brazil. 

After this I had to give up all hopes of the 
sea as a career, unless I were willing to remain 

. before the mast all my life, and that was by no 
means my idea; so my thoughts turned to 
Africa, and I remembered the impression made 
on my mind by the little I had already seen of it, 
and the attraction which the idea of its huge, 
unexplored districts had always had for me since 
my schooldays, therefore I decided to see what I 
could do out there. 

Being again at the end of my money, the only 
way I could get there was by working my passage. 
As I could not get a berth in any boat going 
from Hull, I went to London, and being successful 
landed at Durban, in Natal, just after the Jameson 
Raid. 

Learning that the Matabele War had broken 
out, I made every effort to get up to the front ; 
but, as I had had no -previous experience, the 
military authorities would not take me on. 
However, I was determined to get to Bulawayo 
somehow, and with this idea made a start by 
taking train for Pietermaritzburg, having just 
enough funds left to pay the fare. 

On arriving I was lucky enough to get a job 
to look after the engine and boiler at a steam 
bakery, and with the money I thus earned I 


was able to move on, a fortnight later, to 
Charlestown. I had now just enough money to 
pay for a night’s lodging, and the next mornin, 
I crossed the boundary between Natal and the 
Transvaal, and travelled to Volksrust, getting a 
glimpse of the famous Majuba Hill on my 
journey. 

Eventually I was lucky enough to get into 
Bulawayo without adventure, arriving about 
two o’clock in the afternoon, and was not sur- 
prised to find the town under martial law. 
Everybody was armed, and a big laager had 
been formed in the market-place, where the 
women and children gathered when an alarm 
was raised. 

Being directed to the office of the Matabeleland 
Mounted Police, I lost no time in presenting 
myself before the officer in charge. 1 found that 
the conditions of service were good, the pay 
being at the rate of ten shillings a day and all 
found, so I was duly enrolled. 

After three months in this troop of police, I 
joined the Africander Corps, which was a body 
of irregulars attached to them, under Captain 
Van Nickerk. As they were composed of 
experienced men, well acquainted with the 
country and accustomed to savage warfare, I 
thought there would be a much better chance 
of seeing some of the fighting. 

We were scouting in the outlying district, 
where the Matabele had been seen ; but, although 
we got into touch with them here and there, we 
had no serious engagement. Later on we were 
sent out on the Shangani Patrol, visiting the 
district where Major Wilson and his party were 
cut up during the first Matabele War. 

On the successful termination of the campaign 
I returned to Bulawayo, where the corps was 
disbanded. 

In the course of the twelve months that I 
remained in Bulawayo I made the acquaintance 
of a man named Elstop, who is mentioned by 
Mr. F. C. Selous in one of his books. This man 
was one of the oldest hands in the country, 
having been one of the pioneers in Rhodesia, and 
had also spent a good deal of time trading and 
storekeeping among the natives of the interior. 

It was my acquaintance with him that finally 
decided me on my future course of action. The 
tales he told of his experiences in the earlier 
days, when elephants and other game were to 
be met with in plenty, fired my blood, and I 
said that I wished I had been in the country 
at that time. He told me that I should probably 
find the same state of things still existing farther 
north. This was quite enough for me, and I 
resolved to find out for myself if he was right. 

I was then in partnership with a man named 
Frielich, carrying on business as fruit and produce 
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merchants, under the name of the Colonial Fruit 
and Produce Stores of Bulawayo. I had put 
practically all my savings into the business, but 
this did not alter my resolution to go north, and 
by mutual agreement we dissolved partnership. 

Before starting out on my new venture I 
thought I would take a short holiday at the 
seaside ; so, going down to East London, in 
Cape Colony, I joined some men I had met during 
the Matabele War, and we stayed there some 
time, camping out 
on the sands. 

Finding that the 
funds were running 
out, I took to the 
sea again, and, get- 
ting a ship, worked 
my way round to 
Durban. Here I had 
to look about again 
for something to do, 
and, finding that a 
Shakespearean com- 
pany was playing in 
the town at the time, 
I presented myself 
at the stage -man- 
ager’s office and 
applied for an en- 
gagement. They 
happened to have a 
vacancy, and I was 
taken on for small 
parts. The company 
was at rehearsal 
when I was engaged, 
and I was told to 
take my place at 
once among _ the 
others on the stage. 
As far as I could 
judge, I was no 
worse than the other 
members of the com- 
pany, and for a month I appeared nightly for 
the edification of the aristocracy of Durban. 

Tiring of the stage, I again took to the sea, 
and worked my way from port to port round to 
Zanzibar, where I gathered all the information 
Icould atout the interior, which did not amount 
to much more than that the country was very 
wild indeed. 

However, my mind was made up now, and I 
was not to be scared off my plan; so, as there 
were no boats running to Mombasa—which is 
the gateway of British East AfricaI bargained 
with an Arab for a passage on a dhow which 
carried native passengers between the various 
ports along the coast. The owner of the dhow 


The Author, 
From a Photo. by\ 


ir. John Boyes, who, at the risk of hi 
inte the epuntry of the fierce and treacherous Wa-Kikuyu, and later 
became their supreme ruler. (WW. D. Young. 


provided no accommodation for his passengers, 
and I suppose one could hardly expect that he 
would, seeing that the fare from Zanzibar to 
Mombasa—a distance of about two hundred and 
fifty miles—was only two rupees, or two shillings 
and eightpence ! 

The boat had a single mast and carried one 
huge sail. It had no compass or lights, and was 
navigated round the coast by keeping as close 
inshore as possible all the time. ‘There was no 

place to make a fire or any provision 


for cooking. It had been so, the Arab 
told me, in the days of his father, and 
what was good enough for his father 
was good enough for him and _ those 
who chose to travel with him. This 
was said in Arabic, but was translated 
to me by a fellow-passenger who could 
speak a little English. 

With fully fifty people on board the 


tiny craft we started on our voyage 
along the coast, but 
had not gone very 
far before we were 
in trouble. With the 
huge sail set to catch 
the breeze, we were 
flying merrily along 
when we were sud- 
denly brought up all 
standing, and found 
that we had come 
across some obstacle 
in the water. We 
were very quickly 
informed what it 
was by a shouting 
crowd of excited 
native _ fishermen, 
who swarmed round 
our boat, loudly 
demanding to be 
compensated for the 
damage done to their 
nets, which, it seemed, formed the obstacle that 
had pulled us up, and which we had destroyed. 
The owner of the dhow did not seem to be at 
all disposed to give in to their demands, and they 
were about to seize the small boat which we 
were towing behind us when I thought it was 
time to take a hand in the argument, as, in case 
of any accident to the dhow, this boat was our 
only hope of safety, the waters in that part 
being said to be infested with sharks. Picking 
up an axe, which happened to be lying handy, 
I jumped into the boat and threatened to brain 
the first man who came within reach. Although 
they did not understand English, my attitude 
was evidently suggestive enough to make it 


ife, penetrated 
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clear that they were safer at a distance, and, 
realizing that they were not likely to get-any 
satisfaction by continuing the argument, they 
finally allowed us to proceed on our way. 

After this we made fairly good headway, with 
a favourable wind, and, occupied in watching 
the changing scenery opening out as we made 
our way along the coast, I had almost forgotten 
the incident. I was settling down to enjoy the 
trip when, without any warning, we were 
suddenly pulled up again with a jerk, and the 
dhow once more came to a full stop. 

Everyone immediately got into a wild state 
of excitement, shouting and gesticulating, and 
making a perfect pandemonium of noise. The 
captain was shouting as wildly as the rest, 
and, thinking he was giving orders, I was sur- 
prised to see that nobody attempted to carry 
them out; but on asking the passenger who 
could spéak some English what orders he was 
giving, and why no one obeyed them, he said : 
“He is not giving orders; he is praying. He 
is calling on Allah to help him.” This was no 
use to me, and I thought the best thing I could 
do was to take charge myself; so, getting the 
man to whom I had spoken to act as interpreter, 
I told them what to do to put things right. They 
then calmed down a good deal, and I went to 
take the.soundings. There was no lead-line on 
board, so I had to make one with some old iron 
and some pieces of rope that were lying about. 

On sounding I found plenty of water on one 
side of the ship, while on the other it was very 
shallow, so that we were evidently stuck on a 
reef. As soon as I was certain of this I lashed 
some rope to the anchor, and had it taken out 
about twenty or thirty yards from the ship in a 
small boat, and then dropped overboard. Then 
I made everybody lend a hand to pull hard on 
the rope,and after about six hours’ strenuous work 
we managed to get her off. In case of trouble I 
kept the axe handy, but they were ready enough 
to obey my orders, so nothing happened. 

When we got her off I found that the dhow was 
leaking pretty badly, so everybody was kept 
busy baling out the water, while I took the helm 
and, keeping her close in to the land, steered 
towards Mombasa. 

Noticing a large white building on the shore, 
T asked what it was, and my interpreter told me 
that it was the residence of a white man, and 
that the place was called Shimoni; so I took 
the boat in as close as possible and dropped 
anchor. On landing I found that the house was 
occupied by a British Official, who offered to put 
me up, so I stayed the night there. The next 
morning I found that the dhow had continued 
her journey, and, as Mombasa was only thirty 
miles from Shimoni, I walked the rest of the way. 


Mombasa is the starting-point of the Uganda 
Railway, of which so much has already been 
written. At the time of my arrival the railway 
was only in the initial stages of its construction, 
and just beginning to stretch its track through 
the almost unknown interior of British East 
Africa. So far it had only advanced a com- 
paratively short distance into the protectorate, 
and from the very start the engineers were faced 
at every step with some of the numerous d?~ 
culties which lie in the way of railway buiidua: 
in a new and savage country, from men and 
animals, as well as from the climate and tropical 
vegetation. The loss of life from wild animals, 
as well as from the climate, was very heav_ . 

In those days the European quarter of Mombasa 
was only a small cluster of buildings—chiefly 
Government offices—with one hotel, which was 
kept by a Greek. Two or three Europeans 
trading in the interior had stores here, and the 
British Government was represented by a 
Sub-Commissioner. 

Thinking that I should be most likely to get 
the information I required from the Government, 
I called on the Sub-Commissioner and asked him 
to advise me as to the best way of carrying out 
my plan of visiting the interior. Very much: to 
my surprise, I was received with the scantest 
courtesy, and given very plainly to understand 
that white men, whether travellers or hunters, 
were by no means welcome. They were not 
wanted, he told me, in any circumstances, and 
he advised me to leave the country at once. 

I own I was a little discouraged by this recep- 
tion, but it did not alter my determination to 
remain—in spite of the veiled threat of the official 
to prevent my going up-country ; so I set out 
to make a few inquiries for myself. 

I found that there were a number of caravans 
going up to Uganda, the main road to which place 
was protected by a line of forts, placed about 
a hundred miles apart. North and south of 
this caravan-road the country was practically 
unknown, being under no administration, and 
chiefly inhabited by hostile tribes. 

A mutiny had recently broken out among the 
troops in Uganda, on account of which the whole 
country was in disorder, and a lot of transnor: 
was required in the disaffected district. 
again I thought I saw my opportuni y. 

At that time everything had to be carried 
upon the heads of native porters, so that 
load—averaging about sixty pounds in weigin— 
was costing from sixty to one hundred ru, 
(very often a lot more than the value of the goc 
carried) before it reached its destination. 

I was convinced that this state of things could 
be improved on, and; chancing to meet a m: 
named Gibbons, a white trader, as I left 1 
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A party of Masai warriors—Mr. 
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Commissioner, I talked over the question of 
cheapening the cost of transport with him, and 
we finally decided that it could be done by 
using donkeys and wagons in the place of 
porters; so we decided to try the scheme in 
partnership. ; 

Having settled the bargain, we set to work to 
prepare the expedition. Altogether we purchased 
some thirty donkeys, which cost us about a 
hundred rupees each, and got as many wagons 
as we thought sufficient. In the meantime I 
set to work to make the harness, as we could 
not get any in Mombasa, and by using rope and 
sacking I managed to turn out a sufficient 
number of very creditable sets. 

We also decided to take a hundred porters 
with us, in case of accident, as our contract 
provided for a heavy fine if we did not deliver 
the goods on time. These porters were chiefly 
Swahili, a name meaning “ coast-dwellers.” 
These Swahili consider themselves more civilized 
than the people of the interior. They practise 
the Mohammedan religion, and copy the Arabs 
in their dress. Swahili porters march under a 
headman of their own race, who receives his 
orders and repeats them to his followers. If, 
as sometimes happens,’ there are porters from 
other native tribes in the caravan, each tribe 
has its representative headman. For each ten 
carriers there is an askari, or soldier, who is armed 
with a rifle, and whose duty it is to keep guard 
at night and protect the caravan on the road. 
These askaris also act as police and keep order 
generally, and bring in any deserters. As may 
be easily imagined, it would hardly do to trust 
merely to the askari’s sense of duty for the 
prevention of desertion ; but aclearly-understood 
condition of their engagement in that capacity 
ensures their using their best endeavours to 
prevent anything of the sort. It is the recog- 
nized rule on all safaris that, if any man of the 
ten in an askari’s section deserts and the askari 
cannot bring him back, he will himself have to 
carry the deserter’s load for the rest of the 
journey. Apart from the unpleasantness of 
having to carry a sixty-pound load in the ranks 
of the porters, instead of swaggering along with 
no other burden than his rifle, ammunition, and 
blanket, the blow to his self-importance involved 
in the degradation from askari to porter is a 
wonderful spur on the askari’s watchfulness. A 
cook and a private servant completed the 
outfit. 

* On this occasion we had two hundred loads of 
Government goods to take up to Uganda, and 
one hundred loads of trade goods which we were 
taking up on our own account, out intention 
being to deliver the Government goods at their 
destination, and then start on a private trading 
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and hunting expedition away up north, in the 
direction of Lake Rudolph, where we hoped to 
buy more donkeys, as we had heard that they 
were very cheap in that district. 

Having completed all our arrangements, we 
put the whole caravan—men, donkeys, wagons, 
and loads—on the train, and started for railhead, 
which was then about a hundred and fifty miles 
from Mombasa. This was in the year 1898. On 
arriving safely at the terminus of the line, we 
left the train and went into camp. 

We found that the district around” us was 
infested with lions, whose ferocity had created 
such a state of panic among the Indian coolies 
working on the construction of the line that 
the work had practically stopped.* No fewer 
than thirty of the coolies had been carried off by 
them, and I found the remainder sleeping in the 
trees and afraid to go to work. 

Many stories were told of the audacity of the 
lions, who prowled round the camp nightly, and 
rarely left without one or more victims. In one 
case an Irishman named O’Hara, who had charge 
of the coolies engaged in the construction of the 
line, set himself to watch for the man-eater, in 
the hope of getting a shot at him, and took his 
post with his rifle by the door of his tent, in which 
his wife was sleeping. The night passed without 
incident, and towards morning he must have 
dozed off, for his wife awakened to see him being 
dragged off into the bush by alion. His mutilated 
body was eventually found by the search-party 
within a short distance of the camp. 

On another occasion three men with whom I 
was personally well acquainted had a remarkable 
experience. They were watching for lions from 
a railway-carriage—a construction-wagon on the 
line—the door of which they left open. Two of 
them, Perenti and Hubner, made themselves as 
comfortable as they could on rugs laid on the’ 
floor of the carriage to rest till their turn for 
watching came, while the third, a man named 
Rial, took up a position near the door, where he 
evidently fell asleep. A prowling lion scented 
the party and took a flying leap into the carriage. 
The impact of his landing made the carriage 
oscillate and swung the door to, caging the 
whole party and their unwelcome guest. Perenti 
told me that he was wakened by the curious smell 
of the lion, and, putting out his hand, felt the 
animal standing over him. Directly he was 
touched the beast let out a terrific roar, and, 
seizing Rial by the throat, sprang clean through 
the window with him and made off. The body, 
partly eaten, was found in the bush next morning. 

Some of the dodges to kill the lions had dis- 
tinctly humorous results, and I remember being 


* See The Man-Eaters of Tsavo,” in our issue for October, 
1902,—Ep, 
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much amused with the story of one man’s expe- 
rience. I must explain that, to provide the 
labourers with water, tanks were placed beside 
the line, and refilled at intervals. One genius 
had the idea of lying in wait for lions in one of 
these tanks, in one side of which he made a hole 
in which to insert the barrel of his rifle—quite 
overlooking the fact that the lion might prefer 
to approach from the opposite side, which 


amount of chaff on the result of his original 
attempt at lion-hunting. 

I myself had a narrow escape before leaving 
railhead, for which the lions were indirectly 
responsible. I had been dining with one of the 
railway officials, and had stayed rather late, it 
being after ten o’clock when I set out to return 
to my own camp. Not expecting to be out so 
late, I had not brought my rifle; so, as it was 
of course pitch-dark, I took a blazing brand 
from the camp-fire and started to walk the two 
miles to my own place. After going for some 
time, I saw fires in the distance, and, think- 

ing they were those of my own people, I 
made towards them. All at once I heard 

a terrific din of shouting and beating of 

empty paraffin-cans. While wondering 
what on earth all the row was about 

I heard firing, and some shots 
whizzed past, unpleasantly close 
to my head. Dropping flat, 

I began shouting, and the 

firing presently ceased. I 
was then able to make 
my way into camp, 
which I found was 

one made for 

some’ of the 


“* Dropping flat, I began shouting, and the firing presently ceased.” 


was what actually happened. The animal, 
scenting him, immediately knocked off the 
lid of’ the tank and tried to fish him out 
with his paw. The man was unable to get his 
rifle round, and could only shrink into the 
smallest possible space in the corner of the tank 
—fortunately beyond the reach of the lion— 
and remain quiet until the beast was driven off. 
He was lucky enough to escape with a torn 
blanket and a few deep scratches, where the 
lion had just managed to touch him with his 
claws. Of course, he had to endure a considerable 


Indian coolies, who had mistaken the light of my 
firebrand for the eye of a lion! I was persuaded 
to stay the remainder of the night in their boma 
and return to my own camp in the morning. A 
boma is a rough fence of thorn- bushes built 
round a camp to keep prowlers at a distance. 

We were all very busy now, getting the wagons 
and harness ready, and fixing up the loads for 
our journey to Uganda. 

We found that if we were to get the loads 
through by the time agreed upon, we should 
want at least five hundred porters ; so we tried 
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From a) Kikuyu fighting-men. 


to engage some natives from the Wakamba to go 
with us. With the native disinclination to move 
except when they felt like it, they absolutely 
refused to go ; So it was arranged that I should 
go on ahead with the wagons, while Gibbons 
should come on later with the porters. 

I started with one hundred loads of Govern- 
ment stuff on five wagons, while my camp 
outfit, food, etc., was carried on another, and 
took about twenty of the men with me. Being 
unable to get the necessary porters, we had to 
leave some of the loads behind in charge of two 
of the men, intending to return for them later ; 
but, as it happened, we never saw them again. 

I soon found that the donkey outfit did not 
work by any means so smoothly as we had hoped, 
the donkeys never having been in harness before, 
and the men being new to the work. The drivers 
could not keep on the road, wagons capsized, and 
things went wrong generally, None of the rivers 
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we had to cross were bridged, and when we had 
got the wagons down into the hollow of the river- 
bed it was a terrible job to get them up on the 
other side, the only way being to get all the boys 
to push at the back; so that it took several 
hours’ hard work at each of the rivers before we 
managed to get donkeys, wagons,- and loads 
from one side to the other. 

The country generally was dry and bushy, 
being covered with thick scrub, which made our 
progress so slow that, after two or three days’ 
travelling, we were overtaken by Gibbons with 
the remainder of the men. 

The free, gipsy-like life in the open just suited 
my inclination. The absolute freedom to go 
where one liked and do as one liked, without any 
of the restrictions which meet one on every side 
in civilized countries, and the feeling that you 
are literally “monarch of all you survey,” 
appealed very strongly to me, and I felt 
that I had at last found the life suited 
thoroughly to my disposition. 

After travelling for some days, we 
finally arrived at Nairobi, since become 
the capital of British East Africa, and 
here the character of the country com- 
pletely changed. From the dry, scrub- 
covered plain we now entered a splendid 
grazing country, with magnificent forests 
and beautiful woodland scenery, making 
a very pleasant change from the bare 
landscape of the last few marches. What 
is now known as Nairobi was then prac- 
tically a swamp, and from the nature of 
the surrounding country I should never 
have imagined that it would be chosen 
as the site for the future capital of 
British East Africa. The town of 
Nairobi takes its name from a river 
of the same name which rises in the neighbour- 
ing hills, the river forming the boundary-line 
between the Masai and Kikuyu countries, 
and the plain where the town now stands 
was at this time an absolutely uninhabited 
district, without a village of any kind. We 
outspanned for the night on the edge of the 
swamp which borders the present town. Being 
thoroughly tired out with the day’s work, I was 
resting in my tent when, about six o’clock in the 
afternoon, I heard my boys calling me with one 
of the usual stories as to lions being about. 

Finding that they seemed more excited than 
usual, I turned out to see if there really was any 
cause for alarm, and saw two lions stalking the 
donkeys in the gathering dusk. They came 
quite close up to the camp, and then I saw that 
one was a lioness ; so, having heard that if the 
female were shot the male would clear off, while 
if the male were shot the female became savage 
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and would probably attack, I fired at the female 
and thought I hit her, though, owing to the bad 
light and the fact that my gun was a very poor 
one and could not be relied on to shoot straight, 
I could not be certain. The animals turned and 
plunged into the swamp, but, though we saw 
signs of blood and tracked them for some dis- 
tance, we had to give up on account of the gather- 
ing darkness, and the next morning we could 
find no signs of them. 

Some of the Masai tribe were in the neighbour- 
hood and visited our camp. ‘This was the first 
time I had come across any of this race, of whom 
so much has been written, and I was naturally 
very much interested. They seemed very friendly, 
and, in spite of their warlike reputation, we had 
no trouble with them at all. Physically, they 
were very fine specimens of the African 
native, and certainly make very good 
fighting-men. 

We were about to enter the practically 
unknown country of the Kikuyu tribe, a 
people whose reputation was such that only 
the most daring of the 
white traders would even 
venture to set foot over the 
boundary, and then only 
at the greatest risk to their 
lives and goods. 

Those who only know the 
Kikuyu people as they are 
to-day may find some diffi- 
culty in crediting many of 
the statements I shall make 
as to their character and 
reputation at the time when 
I spent some three or four 
very lively years among 
them, but a short quota- 
tion from the late Sir Gerald 
Portal’s book on “The 
British Mission to Uganda 
in 1893,” dealing with the race as they were then, 
which accurately describes them as I found them 
five years later, may help the doubting ones to 
a clearer realization of the facts. 

Describing the British East Africa Company’s 
station, Fort Smith,* in the Kikuyu country, 
Sir Gerald says :— 

“The Kikuyu tribes were practically holding 
the company’s station in a state of siege.” Later 
on he says: “ We left the open plain and plunged 
into the darkness of a dense belt of forest, which 
forms the natural boundary of the regions 
inhabited by the treacherous, cunning, and 
usually hostile people of Kikuyu. Warned by 
the state of affairs which we had heard was 
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———— — 
® Fort Smith was situated close to where the present town of 


Nairobi now stands. 


More Kikuyu warriors—Observe the curious head-dresses. 
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prevailing at the company’s fort in this district, 
we were careful to keep all our people close 
together, every man within a couple of paces 
of his neighbour. One European marched in 
front, one in the rear, and one in the middle of 
the long line. The Wa-Kikuyu, as we knew, 
seldom or never show themselves, or run the risk 
of a fight in the open, but lie like snakes in the 
long grass, or in some dense bush within a few 
yards of the line of march, watching for a gap 
in the ranks, or for some incautious porter to 
stray away or loiter a few yards behind. 
Even then not a sound is heard; a scarcely 
perceptible ‘ twang > of a small bow, the 
almost inaudible ‘ whiz’ of a little -poisoned 
arrow for a dozen yards through the air, a 
slight puncture in the arm, throat, or chest, 
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followed almost inevitably ‘by the death of a 
man. 

“ Keeping a sharp look-out for these delicate 
attentions, our progress was inevitably slow, but 
at length we arrived without further adventure 
at the strong stockade, ditch, brick houses, and 
well-guarded stores known as Fort Smith, in 
Kikuyu, above which was floating the company’s 
flag. 
“Outside the fort itself the state of affairs 

was not so pleasant to contemplate. We were 

surrounded day 

and night by a 

complete ring of 

hostile Wa-' 

Kikuyu, hidden 

in the long grass- 

and bushes, and 
for anyone to 
wander alone for 
more than two 
hundred yards 
from the stock- 
ade was almost 
certain death. On 
the morning of 

our arrival, a 

porter of Martin’s 
* caravan, who had 

strayed down to 
the long grass at 
the foot of the 
little hill on 
which the station 
is built, was 
speared through: 
the back and 
killed within two 
hundred and fifty 
pacesof our tents. 

A short time be- 

fore eight soldiers 

in the Company’s 

service who were = From a) 

foraging for food 

—probably in an illicit manner —were all 

massacred in a neighbouring village, and a day 

or two before our arrival the natives had even 
had the temerity to try and set fire to the fort 
itself at night. 

“Tt will, however, be a matter of time and 
difficulty, requiring great tact, patience, and 
firmness, to induce these Wa-Kikuyu to have 


A carious ant-hill in the Kikaya country. 


confidence in Europeans, and to discontinue their 
practice of spearing or otherwise murdering any 
defenceless Swahili porter whom they find 
straying away by himself. 

“Long before I went to their country myself 
I remember being told by an African traveller 
of great renown that the only way in which to 
deal with the Kikuyu people, whether singly or 
masses, was to ‘ shoot at sight.’ ” 

The Martin here mentioned by Sir Gerald 
Portal was one of the pioneers of British East 
Africa. He was 
a Maltese sailor 
who came to this 
country with 
Joseph Thomp- 
son, and was the 
first white man 
to venture among 
the Masai. He 
now manages 
the Mabira 
Forest Rubber 
Estate. 

Another _ tra- 
veller, Mr. G. F. 
Scott Elliott, 
speaking of the 
Kikuyu in his 
book, ‘‘ A Natu- 
ralist in Mid- 
Africa,” says: 
“They are only 
too anxious to 
spear a lagging 
porter.”’* He also 
describes the 
murder by these 
people of forty- 
nine out of 
fifty men com- 
posing an Arab 
or Swahili trad- 
ing caravan. 

Later on I 
was destined to be the first white man to 
live amongst this pleasant people, enter into 
their daily life and become practically their 
tuler, and bring them into something like close 
touch with European civilization. 


(Photograph. 


* For further reference to the Kikuyu tribe see Professor 
Gregory's exeellent book, "The Great Rik Valley,” 1896, 


(To be continued.) 
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One of the birds'-nest gatherers. 
From a Photograph. 
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Another nest - hunter. 
From a Photograph. 


Prince Damrong’s party on the island—The Author is the second man from the left —On the cliff above appears ithe ideograph 
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of the late King of Siam. 
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The “ birds’-nests islands” lie off the eastern coast of the Siamese-Malayan provinces, and are the 

homes of millions of sea-swallows, who build the curious gelatinous nests that are esteemed as a 

delicacy throughout China, The islands are jealously guarded, and very few strangers are 

allowed to land there, but Dr. Braddock visited them with the Siamese Minister of the Interior 
and learnt many interesting things concerning this most curious industry. 


*j HE ‘Siamese Government derives a 
i} considerable annual revenue from 
the rental of the islands on which 
breed the sea-swallows, whose nests 

~ are of edible nature. There are 
between four and five hundred of these islands, 


the majority of which lie off the east coast of the 
Siamese-Malayan provinces, especially that of 
Bandon. Here, in the bay that takes its 
name from the province, and between the 
mainland and the large islands of Koh Pungunn 
and Koh Samine, stretching northward for a 
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hundred and fifty miles or so, are the masses of 
volcanic rock that are the all-the-year-round 
home of literally millions of the birds. Some of 
the islands are mere rock-beds, others have an 
expanse of many acres. Nearly all rise sheer 
out ‘of the intensely blue. sea. In infrequent 
cases there is a narrow strip of beach between 
the water and the cliff-face. 

The colouring of the islets is marvellous ; it 
is a symphony of siennas, umbers, ambers, sepias, 
ochres, pinks, purples, rose, and scarlet, brought 
into being by the fervid heat of the volcanic 
action that originally lifted the rocks from the 
sea-bed. The vivid green of tropical vegetation 
usually crests the islets, emphasizing their many- 
coloured hues. Add to all this the sapphire of 
the Siamese sea and sky in October, and the 
steady and refreshing breath of the south-west 
monsoon, and the reader will have an idea of the 
conditions under which I entered the winding 
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channels that lead through this witchery of fairy 
islands. ; 
Prince Damrong, brother of the late King of 
Siam, and now Minister of the Interior, had been 
on a tour of inspection of the provinces in ques- 
tion. He and his retinue, consisting of some 
sixty persons, including the writer—who at the 
time was medical adviser to the Siamese Govern- 
ment—had sailed a few weeks previously from 
Bangkok on the Royal yacht Nakawa Sitamarat, 
a trim and handsome craft of seven hundred 
tons, built in Japan and equipped from engine- 
Toom to dining-saloon in a modern manner, 
"Ips on elephants across the provinces from 


Going ashore in a native boat. 


east to west, and return, had followed, and now 
we were once more among the sea-swallow 
islands on our way back to Bangkok. It had 
been arranged that during the homeward journey 
we were to land at one or more of the larger 
colonies of the birds and inspect them at close 
range—a privilege accorded to few, for reasons 
that will presently appear. 

The swallows closely resemble those with 
which we are familiar in this country. As we 
drew near the island on which we were to land, 
and I saw the sweeping, arrow-like flight and 
heard the whistling chirrup of the birds, I felt 
a distinct twinge of home-sickness; the sight 
and the sounds reminding me so much of a tree- 
hidden, swallow-haunted dwelling some thou- 
sands of miles away. 

Jokun Chaiya, the Governor of the Province 
of Chaiya, was on hand to welcome us on our 
disembarkation from the small boats that 

brought us from the yacht to the shore. 


The island on which we *thus landed 
is one of the most accessible, and, from 
a nesting viewpoint, fruitful, in the 


entire group. It does not seem to have 
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any special name, however, in which respect 
it resembles its companions, although I heard 
it alluded to as the Koh Swang or “ King’s 
island’ by some of the retinue, on the score 
of the late ruler of Siam, King Chulalongkorn, 
having paid it a visit, in proof whereof His 
Majesty’s name is inscribed in gigantic figures of 
gold on the face of the cliff opposite the landing- 
place. The ideograph can be seen in the group- 
picture that introduces this article. 

The Jokun holds from the Government the 
privilege of gathering the nests for a term of 
years, paying therefor the sum of fifty thousand 
ticals annually—about three thousand four 
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hundred pounds. The monopoly is a profitable When we paid our visit to the swallows the 
one. The Jokun told me that his revenue for _nesting-time was, of course, ended for the year. 
the preceding summer from one island alone _ But, thanks to the Jokun and some of his assis- 
amounted to thirty thousand ticals. The tants, we were given much curious information 
demand for the nests is, if anything, on about the nest-gathering industry. 

the increase, he said, and the supply The cliffs of the islands frequented 
is amply equal to such demand, by the birds are deeply 
thanks to the thorough, caverned, crevassed and 
not to say drastic, split from top to bot- 
methods em- tom — volcanic 
ployed to action, plus 


protect the 
birds and their 
nests from poachers. 
The islands are guarded 
day and night by armed men, 
whose instructions are to shoot first at others there is a space of many 
and inquire afterwards. As a result, yards from edge to edge. 

the ainauthorised visitor is a rarity in A typical islet of the Invariably the rifts extend from the 
these swallow colonies ; likewise, the ‘“**mtllow frouv. —cliff-top to the sea-level, in many cases 
poacher is a negligible quantity. And 4"  Photegraph. widening as they descend. Most of the 


that of the 
sea, being respon- 
sible for the fissures. 
Sometimes the rifts in the 
rocks are only a few feet across, 


the same condition explains why only crevasses, moreover, can be entered 
one or two Siamese and no Caucasians, except from below, inasmuch as they reach out to 
myself, have visited the islands. the cliff- faces. In other instances one enters a 


Jokun Chaiya, by the way, is not only one of _ black cavern, the roof of which gridually rises 
the richest men in until it — splits 
Siam, but his some two or three 
political and mili- hundred feet 
tary records are of above, letting in 
a notable nature. the light of day. 
He was, among It is on the 
other things, the ledges and in the 
individual who, clefts and crannies 
after long and of these crevasses 
fierce fighting, that the birds 
“pacified ” the build. The mate- 
last of the Malayan rial that they use 
pirates, by the for making the 
simple process of nests is still a 
exterminating matter of dispute 
them. To-day, the among naturalists. 
one-time dreaded A number of ex- 
prau, with _ its planatory theories 
swarming crew of have been offered, 
Malayan cut- however, the most 
throats, is but a feasible of which 
memory. It is as is that the stuff is 
safe to cruise along the partially- 
the coasts of the digested, gela- 
peninsula as it is to tinous portion of 
Tun a motor-boat A junk laden with birds’-nests on its way to Bangkok. certain seaweeds, 
on the Thames. From a Photograph, prepared for 
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building purposes in the stomachs of the birds 
and ejected as needed. I am_ inclined to 
endorse this theory on the score of an examina- 
tion of many of the disused nests, and the 
conversations on the subject that I had with 
Jokun Chaiya. 

The Siamese, however, with whom poetry is 
a portion of their temperament, aver that the 
substance is one that floats in the ether, invisible 
to the human eye, but seen by the keen vision 
of the swallows. Or, again, that it is the sea- 
foam caught and partially solidified by the birds 
in a manner known to them only. In proof of 
which they will call your attention to the swal- 
lows skimming over the crests of the small 
“white caps” that the gentle monsoon brings 
into being around the islands. 

During the building it sometimes happens that 
the mother-bird gets entangled in the glutinous 
mass with which she is working. In her frantic 
efforts to free her feet or her wing, she besmears 
herself with the sticky jelly, gets exhausted, and 
finally gives up the struggle and dies miserably. 
The bodies of raany of these poor little victims 
of the nesting instinct are found by the gatherers. 

The birds build three times. The first-made 
nests are of a yellowish-white, clear and usually 
well-shaped. These are known as “ first chop,” 
and will fetch from twenty-eight to fifty-six 
shillings per pound at Bangkok. 

When the gatherers have robbed ‘the swallow 
of this nest, it goes to work and rebuilds. The 
second nest is darker in hue and not nearly so 
well finished as was the initial effort. However, 
its material is all gelatine, and hence is edible. 
This ‘‘ second chop ” will sell at twelve to twenty 
shillings per pound. 

The despoiled bird makes a third attempt to 
build a home, and then it is that there occurs a 
curious phase of the matter. The first and 
second chop nests are built entirely by the female 
bird. On the third attempt, however, she seems 
to insist on her mate taking part in ene archi- 
tectural labours. This final nest, which is not 
disturbed by the gatherer, is an indifferent piece 
of work, so to speak. Some gelatine is used in 
its making, but for the most part it consists of 
twigs, bits of moss and seaweeds, feathers, and 
so forth. And the pair—irritated, it is to be 
presumed, by the loss of their preceding homes— 
do not work in amity. On the contrary, they 
peck and flutter at each other continuously until 
the nest is completed, and Madam Swallow 
retires within it for purposes of incubation. 

I asked my informants, these including the 
Jokun and some of the overseers, by what means 
they had obtained the facts just told. ‘“ By 
observation,” was the answer. ‘Then they went 
on to tell of the distinctive markings and shape 


of the female bird, and how she could be seen 
labouring alone and industriously on nests 
numbers one and two, and how in the case of 
nest number three her spouse was impressed 
into service. I have no reason for doubting the 
correctness of their statements. 

The third nest usually dries up and drops off 
the crevasse-side before the advent of the follow- 
ing breeding season. In any event, it is never 
used a second time by the birds. 

The nests are very small considering the size 
of the swallows, one lying easily in the palm of 
one’s hand. The eggs are small also. Three or 
four are the average number laid by the bird. 
Some are pure white, while others are speckled 
at the larger end. 

Care is taken not to interfere with the brooding 
mothers or the newly-hatched fledgelings. The 
nest-gathering, which does not cover a period of 
more than three weeks, is brought to a close 
when the first new broods appear. The vigilance 
of the guards now increases, and continues until 
the young birds begin to try their wings. 

It is a felony under the Siamese law to kill the 
swallows, and poaching—a very rare offence— 
is severely punished. 

Gathering the nests is dangerous work. The 
men employed for that purpose number nearly 
three hundred, and are mostly Chinese, with 
a sprinkling of Malays. The height and 
position of the nests render the use of ladders 
impracticable, so the cliffs of the island are 
scaled—often a task of risk and difficulty—and 
the gatherer is lowered by two or three comrades 
into the chosen crevasse by means of a rope made 
of rattan. At the end of this rope is lashed a 
stout piece of bamboo, on which the adventurer 
sits. A smaller rope, a mere string, is fastened 
to the gatherer’s waist, by tugging at which he 
signals to those above to raise, lower, or shift 
him. 

There is no difficulty in selecting a crevasse 
that shall yield its quota of nests, for the unceas- 
ing whir of wings, the chorus of shrill whistles, 
and the unremitting coming and going of the 
swallows are sufficient indications for the 
gatherers. 

The man who is lowered has a basket of woven 
atapa — a reed-like plant common throughout 
Malaya and Siam—fastened to his waist, and a 
broad-bladed knife thrust into the girdle of his 
sarong. Thus equipped, on reaching a group of 
nests he removes them one by one by means 
of his knife from the rock to which they are 
attached, and places them carefully in the basket. 
A perfect, unbroken nest brings a higher price 
than one that is imperfect, hence the care shown 
in the gathering. 

When he has got possession of all the nests 
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within reach, he signals to his companions above 
to move him in a direction that he indicates by 
sundry tugs at the string. So the gathering 
continues until the basket is filled. Then he is 
hauled up out of the crevasse by the others, one 
of whom descends in turn. 

The men are paid a fixed sum for the season, 
but are expected to gather a given number of 
nests daily. This number varies, however, from 


From a) 


year to year, as some seasons are good and others 
indifferent. The distinction is said to be due to 
a proportion of the birds nesting elsewhere during 
the “‘ off ”-years of the islands. 

In this connection I may add that there are 
islands off the Borneo coasts and the west coast 
of the Siamese-Malayan provinces, and yet others 
in the Inland Sea of Siam, that yield a proportion 
of nests; but the chief portion of the supply 
comes from the islands that I am describing. 

Many men lose their lives while nest-gathering, 
the accidents being usually due to the rattan 
ropes breaking, which they are apt to after having 


been in use for some time. Again, a sharp and 
Vol, xxix.—2. 


On the beach of one of the islands. 


unperceived rock-edge may gradually gnaw 
through the rope ; or the carelessness that comes 
from usage may be responsible. Since my visit 
to the islands, I am told that the Jokun has 
introduced hemp and even steel ropes into the 
industry, but with true Oriental conservation 
the Chinese labourers prefer the primitive and 
dangerous rattan. 

The daily gathering is placed in baskets, e&ch 
of which contains a given number of nests, and 


is sent by junk to Bangkok. Picturesque and 
quaint craft are these junks, with their high 
poops and rattan sails of amber and brown. 


Incidentally they are good sea-boats, in spite of 
their apparent clumsiness. 

At Bangkok are awaiting the Chinese 
buyers of the nests. A rapid inspec- 
tion of the lots follows, bidding 


ensues, and before long the contents of the junk 
are in the hands of the buyers, to be shipped 
to China within a day or two by means of the 
coasting steamers that run from the Siamese 
capital to Hong-Kong and other points. 

The Celestial Empire is the chief customer for 
the nests. I need hardly remind the reader that 
no Chinese dinner with a claim to “class” is 
minus its birds’-nest soup. Apart from their 
alleged epicurean : value, the Orient attaches 
certain dietetic and tonic qualities to the nests, 
to which I take more or less respectful exception. 
Outside of the Chinese home consumption, 
quantities of the nests are exported to other 
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countries in which there are Chinese colonies. 
There is also a very limited demand for them in 
Japan. The Siamese only make use of them 
for sick or convalescent persons—never as an 
article of normal diet. 


My personal opinion of the nest is that it is 


a gustatory fraud, and I speak from a goodly 
amount of experience with it. It is as a soup 
that the nests are invariably served. By the 
way, should the reader wish to experience the 
joys that are supposed to wait on the birds’-nest 
epicure, let him invest a few pence in a package 
of flavourless white gelatine and soak the same 
in warm water until it is fairly soft, adding a 
pinch of salt meanwhile. 
to dig a spoon into the mass and eat, he will 
know exactly how the real article tastes—which 
is equivalent to saying that it is practically 
tasteless. 

The dietetic value of the nests is about equal 
to that of ordinary gela- 


If he will now venture- 


changing in colour from steel-blue and black to 
white and again to piebald, according to the 
angles of view that they presented to the 
spectators. It was a most impressive spectacle. 

When we entered one of the crevasses that 
same evening, the chirping whistle that came 
from the myriads of birds above us was echoed 
and re-echoed from wall to wall, until we were 
fain to put our hands over our ears to protect 
them from volleys of shrill sound. Yet it seemed 
to me that the cries of the swallows were less 
those of alarm than protest, or perhaps curiosity. 
In this I was right, as I was later informed by 
one of the overseers. The birds are so accus- 
tomed to seeing human beings in their haunts 
that they show little or no fear in the presence 
of the casual visitor. 

The swallows are the species known to 
naturalists as Petrochelidon lunifrous, and are 
practically the same as the cliff or crescent 

swallow common in 


tine. For persons whose 
digestive organs are out 
of condition, jelly, in 
nest - form or otherwise, 
is acceptable, and that 
is all that can be said in 
this connection. 

Our party spent an 
entire day on the island 
on which we first landed. 
The breeding season, 
as I have said, had 
ended, but the cliffs were 
tenanted by thousands 
of the birds. As the 
evening drew on they 
began to gather in 
thickening _ legions, 
usually arriving in huge 
flocks and from every 
direction. The oncoming 
ofeach flock was heralded 
by a gradually-increasing 
whistling that was 
answered by the cohorts ° 
that had already arrived. 
The sound of wings 
was like that of a great 
wind. Before settling 
in its individual crevasse 
for the night, each flock 
went through a_ series 
of evolutions, wheeling 
this way and that, and 


this country. They are 
about six inches in 
length, steel-blue above, 
shading to blue - black. 
Around the neck is a 
brownish-grey ring. The 
breast and lower part 
of the body are a dusty 
white. They also have a 
crescent-shaped frontlet, 
while the chin, throat, 
sides of head, and tail 
coverts are of a rufous 
hue. 

T have spoken of their 
whistling note. To be 
accurate, it is a cross 
between a squeak and a 
whistle, not unpleasant, 
but devoid of musical 
quality. | Nevertheless, 
when one hears the queer 
sound issuing from thou- 
sands of small throats, 
the effect is suggestive, 
not to say impressive. 

And when the Nakawa 
Sitamarat bade good-bye 
with her siren to the 
island and its swallows, 
the latter rose in great 
clouds and whistled a 
tumultuous farewell in 


reply. 


Returning to the Royal yacht 
From a Photograph. 
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IN THE DUST ROOM. 


BY NORMAN 
ILLUSTRATED 


( Ao) FTER I graduated from the high 
At | school I quite naturally began look- 
| ing about for an opportunity to 
startle the world with my ability. 
For a whole week the opportunities 
carefully eluded my eager search, and I came 
home one evening considerably downcast. 

“What’s the matter, son?” inquired my 
father. ‘‘ You look rather done up to-night.” 

“ There’s no chance for the rising generation 
nowadays,”’ I returned, with bitterness. 

“The rising generation?” repeated father, 
in surprise. ‘Oh, I see. You can’t find work, 
I presume ? ”” 

I blushed and admitted that that was about 
the gist of it. 

“Well, son, I started in a grist-mill when I was 
a boy. Why don’t you hunt up one and see 
what it offers you ?” 

- “ There’s nothing in Argola but an elevator,” 
I said. 

“Try that, then.” 

Next morning I swallowed my misgivings and 
faced Mr. Baldner, the owner of the elevator. 

“Why, yes, my boy, I can use you,” he said, 
heartily. ‘‘ I’ve got nearly a month of repairing 
and fixing up that must be done, and I will let 
you run the office while I am busy at the other 
work.” 

I was duly installed. Several days were 
spent in going over the books and accounts and 
filing the accumulated correspondence and cata- 
logues. After my general clean-up I found that 
I should have idle time on my hands, as, the 
season being mid-summer, the elevator business 
was not very active. 

Mr. Baldner busied himself at his work. He 
laced belts, adjusted pulleys, constructed grain- 
spouts, reset machines, and overhauled the 
huge gasolene engine in the pit outside the 
building. At times I watched him at his task, 
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and occasionally he gave me some instructive 
talks on the ethics of the elevator business. 

“What is that little stone room over there 
for ?”’ I asked, one day, when he was repairing 
some shafting in the main room below. 

Mr. Baldner turned and glanced at the apart- 
ment I indicated. 

“That ? Why, that’s the dust room, That 
pipe at the top connects with all the fanning 
machines, and the dust goes through it into the 
stone room. I had it constructed strongly to 
prevent danger from fire.” 

“ But there is a big belt running down through 
the lower corner of it,” I remarked. 

“ Yes, I admit that, son,” replied Mr. Baldner, 
hesitatingly. ‘‘ But that belt simply had to go 
there in order to hit the main shaft in the base- 
ment. It runs through to the floor above, you 
see. I have boxed it in, though, so it is almost 
dust-proof.”” 

I examined the belt curiously. It was about 
fourteen inches in width, and cut the corner of 
the stone room about fifteen inches from the 
floor. A thin board fitted in below it blocked 
the opening made by tearing away the masonry. 
The belt ran up at a steep angle through a wide 
slot in the floor over my head. Peering through 
the opening, I saw the huge wheel over which the 
belt ran. 

The days went on, and finally my employer . 
reached a point in his work when he began to 
operate the machinery. This, of course, inte- 
rested me greatly, and I spent much time watch- 
ing the adjustment and manipulation of the 
various machines. 

“It’s as fit as a fiddle!” pronounced Mr. 
Baldner, one morning, ‘“‘ and I’m just in time 
to accommodate about twenty loads of last 
year’s oats, which Nels Johnson has been holding 
over from his crop. We shall soon test our 
machinery, my boy.” 
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The oats began coming—one, two, and three 
big wagon-loads of them ata time. They were 
handled quickly and easily by the elevating 
machinery. 

One afternoon, a few days later, I heard a 
peculiar humming sound in the elevator, and 
I went skipping up the narrow stairs to investi- 
gate. Belts were flying all about me, wheels 

’ buzzing, and a huge fanning mill was droning 
away hungrily as it waited for the onslaught 
of the dusty oats above us. 

A strange curiosity Prompted me to go over 
to the little dust room and take a look inside. 
One look into the dark, dusty interior did not 
satisfy me, and I stepped gingerly over the high 
sill to a box which I could dimly see. My sense 
of feeling told me that the box was the covering 
Mr. Baldner had made for the big belt. 

I had just balanced myself nicely on the 
awkward footing when a dull “ thump ” behind 
me caused me to turn my head quickly. I saw 
nothing, however, for I found myself in black 
darkness—the heavy door had closed upon me. 

I laughed shortly to myself and put out my 
hand to push the door open, but it did not yield 
to my pressure. Surprised, I shoved as hard 
as I could, but still it refused to budge. The 
oak bar which I had lifted when I entered had 
fallen into the slot, and I was a prisoner, 

For a moment I cogitated on my gloomy 
predicament. Then I shouted—twice—very 
loudly. In that. cobwebbed room, however, 
with its thick stone walls and the rumbling 
machinery about, my voice seemed almost 
inaudible to myself. I felt completely isolated 
from the world—although I could hear and feel 
the distant jar of it. 

The big belt bencath my feet began to flap 
and scrape along in its narrow path. Clip! clip ! 
clip ! it went as it sped through the slot. For 
a moment I listened to its peculiar, hypnotic 
music, and then I awoke to the presence of 
the real peril. A far more subtle danger had 
suddenly appeared to menace me—the dust. 

Down it came from the pipe high in the roof 
of the little room, pushed by the breath of 
flying fan-wheels till it swirled and eddied about 
me in a cloud of fine, pungent, cutting particles 
that sifted upon my hair and skin and crept into 
my ears, mouth, and nostrils. I could not hope 
to reach that lofty pipe, or even to locate it 
with certainty if I managed to climb so high. 

Two or three breaths in that dense atmosphere 
served to convince me that life itself was at 
stake, and that death would not be a matter of 
hours, but of minutes. If I were to escape I 
must resort to desperate measures without delay. 
Blinded and almost suffocated by the rapidly- 
thickening dust, I realized that my only chance 


was a more or less hopeless attack on the weakest 
spot in my prison—the boxing of the huge belt. 

I delivered a mighty kick on the side of the 
wooden cage. It sounded hollow and encouraged 
me to redoubled efforts. I jumped upon it with 
all my weight, heedless of risk to my limbs. 

Crack-k! The boxing gave way, and I 
quickly kicked the débris aside. Putting my 
hand cautiously down through the wide Opening 
before me, I felt the flying belt. 

Z-22-22-2z ! it went as my hand met it. Sha: 
pains darted through my body as I knelt in the 
dust and tried to ascertain the exact location of 
the belt. My nostrils were nearly stopped by 
the dense powder that now filled the room, and 
my senses were reeling. I shouted desperately, 
but no answer came. scraped a heap of loose 
chaff from the floor and threw it upon the belt, 
hoping it would fall somewhere in the outer 
room and attract my employer’s attention. 

For a moment I stood in the stifling dust, 
hoping that Mr. Baldner might have noticed 
the mass of dust and would rush to my aid. 
But he did not, and my heart sank like a’ stone 
as I realized that my life depended upon m 
own efforts, and that I was practically helpless in 
my stone-walled prison. 

I felt the jar and rumble of the machinery ; it 
seemed to mock me. Outside there was fresh, 
invigorating air —air that my tortured lungs 
craved. My eyes, ears, and nostrils were filled 
with the dust now, and I gasped fiercely to fill 
my lungs with the necessary oxygen. My chest 
felt as though a tight strap was being buckled 
around me. 

I must have gone wild for a moment, for I 
found myself plunging about recklessly in the 
little room, wading knee-deep in the light chaff, 
which rose in a musty cloud about me. Then 
suddenly I stepped into a hole and was thrown 
flat on my back. I rose dizzily, conscious of a 
sharp tingle of pain in my right leg ; but never- 
theless I uttered a last weak cry of joy. I had 
stepped on the belt, and as in a flash T realized 
that its presence offered me the one slim chance 
that my frantic senses had overlooked. 

Matters were now quite desperate with me ; 
my escape must be immediate. Below me was 
the broad belt, running at an unknown rate, but 
surely leading into the outer room. Standing 
up, I plunged like a diver straight down upon 
the belt, my hands clutching eagerly for the 
edges as I shot through the hole in the floor. 

Crash! I struck it, and it sagged with my 
weight. With grim strength I seized the edges 
and held on. There came a pull that nearly 
drew my arms from their sockets, and I smashed 
through the frail boards like a dusty meteor, and 
downwards into the fresher air of the main room, 
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"L plunged like a diver straight down upon the belt, my 
hands clutching eagerly for the edges as I shot through the 
hole in the floor.” 


I was active, and next moment I twisted my 
body strongly sideways. The rapidly-running 
belt flung me into @ corner among some half- 
filled grain sacks, where I lay utterly bewildered. 
I sprawled there for a time, gasping like a dying 
fish, while Mr. Baldner came cushing up, round- 
eyed with astonishment. 


“Wh—wh—where did youcome 
from ?’’ he stammered at last. 

Without waiting for my answer, 
however, he shot a swift glance 
upwards towards the dust room, 
and then sprang toward me with 
outstretched arms. 

“You poor boy!” he cried, kindly, picking 
me up tenderly. 

“T guess I’m all right, sir,” I managed to say. 

‘That was a narrow squeak, my boy! How 
did you get in there, anyway ?” 

Rather shakily I related the story of my 
foolishness, and I had to assure him several 
times that I was sound and unhurt before he 
regained his usual composure. 

I came through my dusty experience un- 
harmed, fortunately for myself ; but I am very 
confident in my own mind that being shut in a 
stone cell filled with clouds of swirling chaff 1s 
one of the most terrible situations in which a 
man can be placed, and I shall take good care 
that I do not repeat the experience. 
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THE DOUBLE DOSE. 
BY FREDERIC LEES. 
ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN CAMPBELL, 


M. ALPHONSE SIMONNET*, the representative 
of MM. Hartenberg et Cie., the celebrated 
Parisian diamond merchants and dealers in 
artistic jewellery, was doing his level best to 
keep cool by sipping iced coffee at the Café 
Pomel, under the shady arcades of the Nice 
Casino. As I slipped out of the glaring southern 
sunlight, which had transformed the Place 
Masséna into a veritable oven, I recognized him 
at once, in spite of the fact that his features were 
this time close-shaven. 

“You have an eye for physiognomy which is 
worthy of Arséne Lupin, mon cher,” he said, 
when I advanced with outstretched hand. “I 
should never have thought that you would have 
spotted me.” 

“Trust a journalist eager for ‘ copy’ to see 
through a disguise,” I replied, taking a seat at 
the little round table. “ But what is the mean- 
ing of this remarkable transformation? I 
grieve for that beautiful black beard and mous- 
tache which you were wearing when I last saw 
you in Paris.” 

“Ah, mon ami, thereby hangs a tale, 
Simonnet, mysteriously. 

Alphonse Simonnet, owing to the nature of his 
calling, had need of almost as many changes as 
Fregoli. Whenever he was summoned to the 
private office of the manager of MM. Hartenberg 
et Cie., you might be certain that he was going to 
be sent on a special mission to St. Petersburg, 
Vienna, or one of the other big capitals, and that 
when he left the firm’s premises in the Rue de la 
Paix his little handbag, with its patent lock and 
key, would contain from fifty thousand to a 
hundred thousand pounds’ worth of diamond or 
pearl necklaces, which he was to submit for 
inspection to some Russian princess, Austrian 
Grand Duchess, or other grande dame. It is 
probable, too, that, on his coming out, you might 
see a smartly-dressed man looking in at the shop 
window, apparently deeply engaged in choosing 
a pair of cuff-links or a scarf-pin, but really 
interested in M. Simonnet and his handbag. 
There was constant rivalry between Simonnet 
and the “swell mob,” and he took a pride in 
putting those gentry off his track by all sorts 
of ingenious changes in his personal appearance. 
I have known him enter Hartenberg et Cie.’s as 
the plainly-dressed and inconspicuous M. 
Alphonse Simonnet and leave, an hour later, as 
the high and mighty “ Monsieur le Baron de 
xX »” wearing attire of the latest cut, a beard 
__ *For business reasons all names in this story have been disguised. 


”” said 


that I had a difficulty in believing was my 
friend’s, and an imposing eyeglass through which 
he condescendingly looked down on the obse- 
quious shopman who was escorting him to the 
door. 

In response to my solicitations, Simonnet 
told me the following story. 


Have you ever suffered from neuralgia, a 
really severe attack of neuralgia, and been 
obliged to attend to business ? If so, you will 
understand what my feelings were exactly a 
week ago. After a sleepless night—ten hours 
of the most excruciating pain I have ever felt 
in my life—I had turned up in the Rue de la 
Paix at my usual hour of nine-thirty, hoping to 
be able to induce the manager to allow me two 
or three days’ leave of absence to take a rest and 
drink the waters at Enghien-les-Bains. But 
the gods (as, indeed, I could see from his serious 
face on entering the office) were against me. 

“My dear Simonnet,” he began, after I had 
explained the torture I had suffered and was 
still suffering, and had set forth my desire, “ you 
know how much I should like to say ‘ Yes’ to 
your very reasonable request. It would, I 
assure you, give me the very greatest pleasure to 
let you have a whole week or a fortnight off duty. 
But you must also know how, at times, it is 
almost impossible to do without you. There is 
no one here to whom I can entrust these very 
delicate foreign commissions—no one who pos- 
sesses either your linguistic knowledge or your 
admirable tact ; and to-day, as it happens, we 
have the chance of securing what may turn out 
to be the biggest piece of business of the whole 
year. I have received a telegram from Monte 
Carlo ’—he took up a slip of blue paper from 
his desk—‘ informing us that the Principe di 
Caciocavallo, who, as you have read in the 
Figaro, is engaged to be married to the only 
daughter of the American millionaire, Briggs, of 
Pittsburg, would like us to show him some of our 
choicest diamond necklaces and pendants, with 
the evident intention of choosing a particularly 
fine piece of jewellery for the corbeille de mariage. 
His secretary mentions that his Highness, who 
is on his steam yacht La Laura in the harbour of 
Monaco, is willing to spend two hundred and 
fifty thousand lire, but I have no doubt that if 
he sees something which takes his fancy he will 
not hesitate to go to even a higher figure. Now, 
my dear Simonnet, you see the position we are 
in. Everything, in this. affair, depends upon 
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you. If you feel that you can once more put 
aside your own feelings and leave by to-night’s 
rapide for Monte Carlo, you will be doing the firm 
a service which, I need hardly say, will not be 
forgotten.” 

Of course, when he put it that way, there was 
nothing to do but fall in with his wishes. But, 
oh! the paroxysms which came upon me every 
now and then! I felt as though every nerve in 
my head was laid bare and was throbbing. Our 
manager, however, was really very nice about 
it, for, seeing me in pain, he said, “ We'll make 
it as easy for you as we possibly can, Simonnet. 
Don’t trouble about getting your ticket or book- 
ing your seat—we’ll see to all that. The Céte 
d’Azur rapide leaves, I believe, at nine-forty-five, 
so be here, please, not later than seven, when I'll 
hand you over your bag, containing a good 
selection of our finest designs. And now, for the 
remainder of the day, why don’t you try to get 
some relief? Why not go round to Dr. Mackenzie, 
the American dentist in the Avenue de l’Op¢ra, 
and ask him to give you something to ease the 
pain ? Spare no expense, mon cher, in getting 
relief ; the firm will see to making that all right. 
And, by the by, there’s one thing more I’ve got 
to say before you go. Séraphin tells me”— 
Séraphin is the detective of the Sfreté Générale 
who gives us a useful hint now and then—“ that 
the man who followed you to Vienna last year, 
or someone very much like him, was seen hang- 
ing about here yesterday. It will be just as well, 
seeing that you will be travelling with sixty 
thousand pounds’ worth of diamonds, to effect 
a slight change in your appearance. One can 
never be too careful!” 

Somebody had told me that there was a virtue 
in the magnetic fingers of the barber—that a 
bad neuralgic headache could often be cured by 
submitting your hair to the comb and scissors. 
So, with the idea of killing two birds with one 
stone, I immediately went to my coiffeur’s in the 
Rue Mont-Thabor. I left his narrow little 
saloon an hour later completely transformed— 
but only as regards appearance. The neuralgic 
pains were, if anything, worse than before! 
Driven almost crazy, I rushed off to Dr. Mac- 
kenzie’s and implored him to give me something 
to ease my pain. He looked into my mouth, 
declared that the trouble came from three very 
bad teeth, and that I must have them attended 
to at once. He added, however, that he could 
not undertake to put me right under a week. 

“ But I can’t afford to spend a week just now,” 
replied I ; ‘‘ I’m off to Monte Carlo by to-night’s 
rapide. Can't you give me something to take 
to get me over my difficulties until I return to 
Paris ? ”” 

The doctor-dentist said he could, and, writing 


me out a prescription for a soothing draught, 
charged me fifty francs, under the impression, 
doubtless, that I was a close-shaven American ! 

Did that draught do me any good? Well, 
I suppose it must have alleviated my agony a 
little. But you know how it is with all these 
drugs; they are, after all, merely palliatives. 
I was glad, I can tell you, when I found myself 
in one of the far corners of a first-class compart- 
ment of the Céte d’Azur rapide, with my bag 
of jewels ensconced between my side and the 
window, and felt the train move out of the 
Gare de Lyon. There was some relief in feeling 
the train’s rapid motion, in spite of the twinges 
of pain which every now and then shot, like 
electric discharges, through my temples. 

Every hour I took a dose—according to the 
directions on the bottle—of Dr. Mackenzie’s 
potion. But on reaching Lyons, in the early 
hours of the morning, my trials had become so 
hard to bear that I thought I would have a cup 
of hot coffee. What a fool I was! The liquid, 
acting, I suppose, on the nerve of a decayed 
tooth, only made matters worse. 

The pale dawn found me a wretched and 
haggard man. How I envied my sleeping 
travelling companions ! 

‘Tarascon was announced. I tried to get ease by 
centring my thoughts on Daudet’s “ Tartarin,” 
but not even that immortal character of romance 
was able to raise the faintest smile as, one by 
one, I called to mind his most laughter-provok- 
ing adventures. 

At Marseilles, to my infinite relief, everybody 
got out of my compartment and no one got in, 
so, with my handbag wrapped in my rug, and 
the whole placed under my head, I stretched 
myself out on one of the seats and sought, if not 
to sleep, at least to get a little rest. Terribly 
weary though I was, however, the god of slumber 
favoured me not ; all I could do was to lie still 
on my back, with my eyes closed, and count the 
throb, throb, throb in my head. 

“ Shall we never get to the end of our journey ? 
thought I. ‘A nice condition I shall be in 
when I get to Monte Carlo. Ah! here’s 
Toulon ; we’re getting’ along splendidly.” 

The train drew up and put down more pas- 
sengers than it took up, for it was out of the 
season, and the cars were travelling almost empty. 
A gentlemanly, well-dressed man with a hand- 
some Italian face and small black moustache 
came along the corridor and, entering my com- 
partment, took a seat opposite to me. 

“Ne vous déranges pas, monsieur,” he said, 
politely, as, for the sake of appearances, I was 
about to put down my legs and sit up. So, 
thanking him, I remained where I was. 

As the train started on its journey again I 
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remembered that, on reaching Toulon, it was 
time once more to take a dose of my draught. 
I took the bottle from my side pocket, raised 
myself on one elbow, removed the cork, and, 
after marking with my thumb where the spoon- 
ful mark came, brought the neck to my lips. 
But just at that moment the Westinghouse 
brakes were put on and the train drew up with 
a violent jerk, with the result that I swallowed 
more of the potion than I had intended. Indeed, 
on looking to see-how much remained in the 
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“And as the thought that there must have been a railway 
accident flashed across my brain, brain, 1 added, “Has there been 
ry 


pee I found that I had taken fully a double 
lose. 
“No matter,” said I to myself. “Since it 


has done so very little for me so far, perhaps 
it will have some effect now!” And after 
corking the bottle and tucking it under my rug, 
I once more stretched myself out. 

A feeling that I was exceedingly comfortable 
stole over me, and when next I opened my eyes 
I found that I had not a vestige of pain. But 
the scene which met my gaze was singularly 
unfamiliar. I was in a long and rather sparely 
furnished room, with polished floors, white- 
washed walls, and a row of little white beds 
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stretching to right and left. And in one of 
these beds I myself was lying! A soft, womanly 
voice murmured, “Do you need anything, 
monsieur? Better try to sleep a little longer, 
if you can.” Then I realized that a hospital 
nurse, in the dress of a Sister of Mercy, was 
standing by my bedside. 

“« Whatever is the meaning of this ?” I cried, 
suddenly, raising myself on one elbow. And as 
the thought that there must have been a railway 
accident flashed across my brain, I Padded, 
“ Has there been a collision ? ” 

The Sister of Mercy evidently thought that 
I was wandering, for she replied, ‘‘ There now, 
don’t trouble. You will be all right soon. See 
if you can get a little more sleep.” 

“Sleep!” I exclaimed, now thoroughly 
roused. ‘‘ But you don’t know what this means 
to me, Sister. Explain, for goodness’ sake ! 
What has happened, and where is my bag?” 

The good nurse began to see now that I was 
in my right mind, and, with another admonition 
to keep calm, left me, saying that she would 
fetch the doctor, who alone could judge if I 
were in a fit condition to hear what had happened. 
In two or three minutes, which seemed an 
eternity, she returned with a young Italian 
physician, whom I implored to tell me all. 

“You are in the Municipal Hospital at Ven- 
timiglia, my friend,” he replied. ‘“ But ease 
your mind on the subject of a railway accident ; 
it’s nothing so serious as that. This is what 
happened. On the arrival of the rapide at the 
international frontier station you were found 
insensible in a first-class compartment. There 
was no rousing you, and, as you had neither 
luggage nor papers in your possession, it was 
naturally concluded that you had been drugged 
and robbed. This was a couple of hours ago. 
We have been waiting for you to come round. 
And that, I very much regret to say, is all I can 
tell you.” 

“ Drugged ? Nonsense!” I cried. “I have 
been suffering from neuralgia and took an over- 
dose of a composing draught. But I must get 
up this very moment and lay the matter before 
the police commissary. Good heavens, signore 
dottore, you don’t know what that handbag 
contains and what it means to me!” 

Just as I was about to spring out of bed 
however, I was saved the trouble, for the door 
at the end of the ward opened and the commis- 
sary of police, accompanied by a detective in 
plain clothes, entered and advanced towards us. 

“ Ah, good !”’ exclaimed the official, on seeing 
me sitting up. “So he’s come round, has he?” 


Then, addressing me in French, with a very pro- 
nounced Italian accent, he said, ‘‘ Would you 
have the kindness to tell me who you are ? ” 

“My name is Simonnet, Alphonse, and I am 
the representative of MM. Hartenberg et Cie., 
jewellers and diamond merchants, of the Rue 
de la Paix, Paris. I was travelling to Monte 
Carle, but was carried on here through taking 
an overdose of a sedative. And now, monsieur 
le commissaire,” I added, excitedly, “‘ can you tell 
me what has become of my handbag? For 
if it were not with my rug under my head when 
they found me, then I have been robbed !” 

“Can you describe the missing article?” 
asked the commissary, with a coolness which 
contrasted strangely with my own state of mind. 

“ Certainly,” I responded. ‘‘ I had it specially 
made in pig-skin and provided with a patent 
lock and key.” And I proceeded to give a 
detailed description. 

“Good! And have you any idea as to who 
can have robbed you, M. Simonnet ? ” 

“No, monsieur le commissaire, unless it was a 
man with a black moustache who got into my 
compartment at Toulon. It is quite possible 
that, seeing me insensible, he carried off my 
possessions.” 

“Ah! aman with a black moustache and 
a dark skin, eh? Then I think, M. Simonnet, 
that we may relieve your mind, for we have got 
your man. He is a notorious rat d’hdtel who has 
been wanted for hotel robberies at Nice, Monte 
Carlo, and other places on the Riviera for the 
past twelvemonth, and we arrested him as he 
was trying to get through the octroi. I have 
pleasure in informing you that your bag and 
papers, which he very deftly abstracted from your 
pocket, are intact. When you feel that you are 
strong enough to come round to my office to have 
your statement taken down, they are at your 
disposal.” 

I felt strong enough at once, I can assure you. 
Heavens ! what a fright I had had! Curiously 
enough, either that or the potion, or the two 
combined, perhaps, quite rid me of my neuralgia. 
I travelled back to Monte Carlo by the next train, 
put up at the Hotel de Paris, and, after making 
an appointment with the Principe di Caciocavallo 
for the next morning on board La Laura, had 
the soundest night’s rest I have ever had in my 
life. Oh, yes, I’ve done some very good 
business this journey. I sold his Highness 
twenty thousand pounds’ worth of diamonds. 
And I’m now having a couple of days’ rest, with 
the consent and at the expense of the firm, before 
returning home. 


Our Adventures in the 
Black Coolin. 


BY GEO. D. ABRAHAM. 


Another of Mr. Abraham's fascinating 


climbing articles, describing some adventurous 


ascents among the mountains of the Island of Skye, where are to be found some of the 
most difficult and dangerous rock-climbs in Great Britain. 


RAVELLERS in Montenegro are 
probably familiar with the native 
saving that ‘“‘ When God made the 
world He held in His hand a sackful 
of mountains, and whilst above 
Montenegro the sack burst; hence the fearful 
chaos there.” ‘The same idea seems curiously 
apphcable to the Isle of Skye, away up off the 
north-west coast of ‘stern Caledon.” We may 
say that the sack burst over the south-west 
corner of the island, which elsewhere is compara- 
tively flat, and thus formed the Black Coolin, 
the most fantastic and wonderfully-shaped 
mountains in Britain. More prosaic mortals 
would agree that these spiry peaks and shattered 
ridges are the result of a terrific volcanic cata- 
clysm, and generations of wild Atlantic gales 
have carved out their wonderful outlines. The 
softer rocks have almost disappeared ; vegetation 
clings sparsely to the lower slopes and disappears 
above the thousand-foot level, where great bare 
slabs uphold towering, needle-like summits that 
bear a vivid resemblance to the shapeliest of the 
greater Alps. ‘Truc it is that there are no glaciers, 
but this is merely a fault of the age in which we 
live. 

However, the Coolin afford far away the finest 
rock-climbing in Britain. Practically none of 
them can be scaled without using both hands and 
feet ; some are almost inaccessible, whilst on the 
Quiraing there are actually virgin summits that 
defy the most insatiable experts. The main 
masstf is set in a curiously horseshoe-shaped 
length of lofty ridge nearly thirteen miles long. 
From this granitic backbone the main peaks 
spring with more or less regular Irequency. In 
the high northerly lautude their crests are but 
little below the region of everlasting snow. 
‘The summits rise, for the most part, over three 
thousand feet above the sea, which, now serene 


and calm, laps their feet peacefully, or anon, 
storm-swept and savage, is flung up even into 
the sanctuary of savage heights. 

One of the pioneers has said that the best 
Alpine conditions are encountered in the early 
spring or autumn. ‘his advice brought us to 
Skye on a sombre October day of fog and light 
rain. We had come by Glasgow, across the 
“flank of many a hoary ben,” below the mist- 
wreathed crags of Nevis, and over the heaving 
main from Mallaig. Embarking on the small 
steamer at the latter place, we watched painfully 
for the Coolin across “‘ wandering seas of barren 
foam.” Now and again the jagged peaks were 
visible low down, apparently playing hide-and- 
seck amidst the clouds. Sea-sickness was rife, 
and some of the party caused misgiving by their 
unhappy grimaces. ‘These, however, fortunately 
proved to be only due to attempts at Gaelic 
pronunciation. 

At Portree we landed and drove to Sligachan— 
the Mecca of Scotch mountaineers. The mist 
thinned as we jolted down the final] hill, and there 
lay the little inn far below in a fold of the hills. 
‘There was not a house or hamlet besides, and all 
around stretched heather-clad moors, treeless 
and solitary. 

Next morning a peep from the precincts of 
the comfortable hotel showed that the scene was 
changed. The whole lower and nearer land- 
scape was hidden in a fleecy mantle of mist, but 
this ended suddenly. Above it peeped at last 
the long-sought objects of our travel—the 
Coolin in all their splendour of black crag and 
glittering, snow-filled gully. ‘The gently-swaying 
clouds below, with the deep blue, cloudless sky 
overhead and the sun’s slanting rays picking out 
every rock on the peaks with translucent clear- 
ness, added vastly to the glory and grandeur of 
our surroundings. 
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Sgurr nan Gillean, the most \ oats —_— _— 
popular of the Coolin and the Sess \SHEY [BS \ SER KBWNE 
nearest to Sligachan, was our (yy (NN Peon 
first climb, and ere long we were [J ~———e 
off over the scraggy heath, moor- 
land, and bog attempting to 
make a bee-line for the series of 
four pinnacles over which we 
had toreach the summit. Before 
gaining the foot of the crags 
we passed up the side of a re- 
markable gorge, somewhat like 
an enlarged edition of Pier’s 
Ghyll in Cumberland. It was 
recognized as the place climbed 
by some friends a few years ago. 
Some deep pools are formed in 
the bed of the gorge between the 
steep sections. The walls on 
either side proved impassable, 
so the pioneers swam the various 
water obstacles and climbed 
most of the other parts in puris 
naturalibus. The performance 
is almost unique, because not 
since Noah’s day is there any 
record of a mountain being 

“ascended by water. 

Having climbed the side of 
this stupendous gorge, the 
bepinnacled mass of Sgurr nan 
Gillean loomed grandly over- 
head, and we were soon scram- 
bling up easy slabs to the crest 
of the first summit. On the 
loftier rocks, still shaded from 
the morning sun, ice lodged in 
every cranny, and the Scriptural 
advice, “Look ye, therefore, 
carefully how ye walk,’ was 
remembered. The second pin- 
nacle was soon passed, but on 
the top of the third there was a 
sudden stop. Some of us knew 
the place of old, so, steadied by 
a rope from above, the leader 
peered over into the great gap 
that separated us from the fourth 
pinnacle, or 
Knight’s Peak, 
as it is often 
called. Blue-black 
ice masked the 
impending bulge 
by which the 
descent is usually 
made. On_ the 
right a steep gully 
was visible which 
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The Quiraing, the most difficult peak 
in Skye—Up to the present it has 
never been climbed. 


Photo. by G. P. Abraham, Keswick. 
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The ridge of the Black Coolin. 
. by G. P. Abraham, Keswick. 


seemed accessible from a sloping slab, though, on 
acquaintance, the final drop over into the gully 
overhung treacherously. But, being roped, the 
party soon slithered and swung down this slab 
and over into the gully, whilst the last man 
found a spike of rock around which the rope 
could be doubled to prevent a_helter-skelter 
descent on those below. Meanwhile our gambols 
on the icy rocks were enlivened by some recollec- 
tions of one of the party. A few years ago he 
had seen an elderly gentleman literally ‘‘ hung 
up ” on the rocks when being taken up over the 
Pinnacle route by the Sligachan guide. ‘The 
amateur was stranded on the slab with his feet 
overhanging the abyss and waving helplessly 
in mid-air. Descent seemed impossible, and 
after some abortive struggles he called up to 
John, the guide, “ There’s something wrong here 
that I cannot understand. Surely I have cramp 
in my stomach.” The guide secured the rope 
and descended to his patron, to find that the 
trouble was due to a small spike of rock, which 
had hooked the elderly climber’s waistcoat. 
“Nae, nae, sir,” spoke the guide, soothingly ; 
“it’s no the cramp in yer wame ye’ve gotten, 
but a spike of Sgurr nan Gillean, and it’s verra 
near as bad!” 

The descent of the third pinnacle proved to be 
the mauvais pas of the climb, for as day advanced 


> 


the sun melted the frozen crags and the vertical 
descent of Knight’s Peak was made in summer- 
like conditions. Five hours after leaving Sliga- 
chan we stood on the summit, agreeing that, 
under the prevailing conditions, the ascent 
compared very favourably in length and interest 
with that of the Matterhorn. The view all 
around was magnificent. Behind, and in the 
way we had come, the pinnacles rose aggressively, 
with the little white speck of Sligachan far below. 
In front circled the jagged main ridge of the 
Coolin, with peaks grotesque and grand in form 
gleaming golden-edged in the slanting rays of 
the westering sun. At our feet the “den of 
Coruisk”’ lay gloomy and black. In sharp 
contrast the distant sea gleamed brilliantly, 
whilst light cloud-shadows chased each other 
amidst those distant isles where the Hebrides 
hung purple on the dim horizon. 

As we turned to the descent the weather 
seemed absolutely settled ; our spirits rose in 
unison with the fleecy mists that floated up from 
the abysses, to vanish in the ethereal blue over- 
head. We little thought how our enthusiasm 
would also vanish on the morrow—but that is 
another story. Slowly we clambered downward 
on the narrow, airy crest of the west ridge, and 
in half an hour reached one of the most curious 
sections of the Coolin range. Softer rocks 
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Descending the Third Pinnacle of 
Sgurr nan Gillean. 
Photo. by G. P. Abraham, Keswick 
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The Gendarme“ 
So thin is this ridge that the daylight 
shows through in several places. 


on the West Ridge 


Photo. by G. P. Abraham, Keswick. 


seemed to have weathered away on both sides 
and left a knife-edge-like mass of granite stand- 
ing on end and almost level at the top. Sensa- 
tional and impossible precipices dipped on either 
hand, and the only way lay along the narrow 
crest. The structure was so thin and rickety 
in places that daylight could be seen through it 
from the south side, and rather more than mid- 
way across a curious pinnacle was perched 
rather insecurely on the narrower section. The 
Gendarme, or ‘‘ The Policeman,” as it is often 
called, blocked the way. However, I advanced 
cautiously along the sensational edge, and, after 


some Blondin-like balancing, 
was able to grasp the “man 
in charge” affectionately 
round the neck. Then, with 
a knee thrust abruptly into 
his lower regions, I raised 
myself and swung around 
until an outstretched foot 
could eventually gain sup- 
port on the farther con- 
tinuation of the ridge. As 
the others followed the whole 
mountain vibrated omin- 
ously. On a day of high 
wind this veritable pons 
asinorum is no place for 
climbers who value their 
lives. 

Beyond the Gendarme the 
ridge suddenly broke off in 
an impossible gap, so a two- 
hundred - foot descent was 
made to the right to the easy 
breast of the mountain. The 
rocks were very steep, but 
the ledges numerous. Yet, 
easy as was this section, a 
fatal accident has occurred 
hereabouts. Two unroped 
climbers were scrambling up 
to the crest of the west ridge, 
probably unaware of the 
difficulties above. Suddenly, 
on looking up, the second 
man was astonished to see 
his companion, who had been 
some distance ahead, come 
crashing down through mid- 
air. He fell on to the broken 
rocks over a hundred feet 
below, with, of course, fatal 
results. The exact cause of 
the accident will never be 
known, but probably it was 
due to sudden faintness or 
heart failure. 

As we strolled downwards in the evening light 
the gigantic front of Knight’s Peak attracted 
attention. It had not yet been scaled en face, 
so a plan was made for the attack next day. 
This was successfully finished. The same may 
almost be said of the conquerors. The weather 
had completely changed ; it was a day of swirling 
mist and, later, of driving, ice-cold rain. We 
had plenty of time to realize one of the advan- 
tages of the rock-climber—though he may obtain 
practically no view, he finds sufficient interest 
and reward in the actual conquest of the crags. 
Engrossing as was the finding of the way to the 


top of our peak 
and thence up 
to Sgurr nan 
Gillean, the 
real strife of 
the day was 
yet to come. 


The wind 
whistled 
fiercely all 


round the 
sharp summit, 
but just below 
it a place was 
found where 
the compass 
could be con- 
sulted. No- 
thing  recog- 
nizable was 
visible. With 
the faith of 
our prophetic 
namesake, we 
relied solely 
on the tiny 
needle, and 
turned to what 
was indicated 
as the east side 
of the moun- 
tain. Alas! we 
reckoned with- 
out the mag- 
netic nature of 
the rocks, for 
we must in- 
stead have 
started due 
west, and ere 
long turned 
south instead 
of north. Itis 
well to draw 
the veil over 
our troubles 
amidst _ those 
greatsou therly 
crags. _ Dark- 
ness fel] when 
we were still 
continuing the 
descent, liter- 
ally feeling our 
way down the 
storm - swept 
precipice. _ At 
last we arrived 
at the edge of 
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Hote. by G. P. 


“Like flies on a mighty wall” 
Climbing the Bhastier: 


fbraham, Keswick 


Kis 


nothing; a 
small torrent 
gurgled below, 
and one of the 
party recog- 
nized the place 
where an 
undercut cliff 
dipped — over 
to the open 
mountain-side. 
He proved to 


be right. The 
hundred - foot 
rope was 
brought — into 
use, and one 
at a time the 
others were 


lowered 
through black 
space down to 


safety. For 
my part, as 
last man, the 
doubled rope 
was used 
around a con- 
venient out 


standing rock. 
There was an 
eerie sensation 
of — loneliness 
as down I went 
into the dark- 
ness of Erebus, 
kicking and 
struggling 
wildly to find 
support on the 
adjacent 
rocks. Finally 
it was a case 
of dangling in 
mid-air until 
those below 
clutched my 
feet. Then the 
length of rope 
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Ascending the  areat thousand-foot slab on the way 
‘¢ Cioch a Sgumain. 
Photo. pie P, Abraham, Keswick. 
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suddenly jammed; there was a spasmodic jerk, 
and hurnedly I took my seat in Parliamentary 
fashion on those below. But the oaths came 
irom the others. 

The storm shrieked louder than ever in the 
wild crags overhead, as though disappointed of 
its prey. We were now on the rough but easier 
slopes above Lota Corrie, and, temper-trying as 
was the rough-and-tumble descent, thoughts of 
the narrowness of escape from a terrible night 
out on the exposed cliff had a soothing effect. 
Ever downwards we went, until at last torrents 
and bogs engulfed us alternately. In the dense 
darkness close order was advisable. Suddenly 
a rock or boulder would stop the leader, and 
those behind would stumble one after the other 
on the top of him. In due course a miniature 
mountain confronted us. This proved to be 
that historic landmark, the famous “ Bloody 
Stone.” Judged by the many previous remarks 
wafted through the storm, it was not the first of 
its kind encountered on that trying journey. 
Eventually we arrived at Sligachan about mid- 
night, wet through. and much the worse for 
wear. Even though the path had been followed 
in the later stages, we had agreed that few 
miseries can compare with the perverseness of 

a Black Coolin track through a black bog on a 
black night. 

Next day the mountains of the “ Isle of Mist ” 
increased ‘their reputation as ‘“ quick-change 
artistes.” Scarcely a cloud was visible by mid- 
day, and i in brilliant sunshine some of the enthu- 
siasts climbed the Bhastier, which, being inter- 
preted from the Gaelic, means the ‘ Executioner.” 
Though, like flies on a mighty wall, we clung and 
clambered to the top by ‘the difficult. west route, 
the peak proved more kindly than its name 
would indicate. ‘This expedition gives almost 
the finest standard climb around Sligachan. 

A few days later we visited the southerly 
Coolin and tested the merits of the simple life in 
the small shepherd’s cottage at Glen Brittle. 
The “ King of the Coolin,” Sgurr Alasdair, was 
brought low under our trusty hobnailers. The 
quaint peak of the Cioch a Sgumain, with its huge 
supporting slab, was also visited, and success on 
Sgurr Dearg conduced to over-assurance; but. 
lest the height should go to our heads as well as 
our feet, the tapering pinnacles of the Quiraing 
utterly defied all attack. ‘There yet remain 
virgin peaks in Skye. 

The last big climb was best of all. This was 
up the front of Sgurr Mhic Choinnich, or McKen- 
zie’s Peak. At the outset it was a perfect day. 
but after midday heavy hailstorms seemed to 
descend like bolts from the blue on the shelterless 


cliff with which we were wrestling. Two situa- 
tions on this climb are indelibly fixed in my 
memory. The first was quite near the start. 
I had succeeded in forcing a way up some 
smooth, difficult slabs for about fifty feet until a 
safe standing-place was available. Meanwhile 
a sudden storm of hail and sleet broke overhead. 
The second climber was moving slowly upwards, 
and just as he reached the mauvais pas a veritable 
avalanche of hailstones came sliding down upon 
us. Fortunately I had good holding ground, 
for the tourmente so chilled and paralyzed my 
companion below that ascent was impossible. 
For several seconds he depended on the rope. 
Our two companions were on a broad ledge 
below, and, failing to realize the danger, were 
able to cheer us with chaff—they even suggested 
that we should prolong the attitudes whilst one 
of them scampered down to the valley for the 
camera. However, the storm suddenly ceased 
and matters soon improved. The rest of the 
party found those wet, icy slabs very enter- 
taining. 

Above this place hand and foot holds grew 
more plentiful, and until near the summit there 
was no serious difficulty. ‘Thereabouts a steep, 
slightly-impending rock-face, with sparse ulterior 
handholds, delayed upward progress. Even 
though standing on a companion’s shoulders I 
was able to appreciate the cry of Andrea del 
Sarto :— 


Ah! buta reach should exceed his grasp, 
Or what's a heaven for ? 


Scarcely two inches above my hand was a deeply- 
recessed cleft, which would evidently solve the 
problem. ‘lhe situation was saved by my “ foot- 
stool,” who bravely suggested that a head for 
foothold was available. No sooner said than 
done; standing for an instant on the lusty 
cranium, the firm handhold could be grasped, 
and T swung up a trusty nailed boot to an inch- 
wide ledge. From this stance the difficulty 
could be surmounted, and all followed quickly 
to the summit. After a hurried glance round on 
the glorious prospect, a gale of wind chased us 
off the peak. A long and almost monotonous 
descent was made by the north ridge to the base 
of Sgurr Dearg, and thence valleywards. 
Stormy weather now persisted. From Sliga- 
chan an ascent was made to Clach Glas—the 
Matterhorn of Skye—in a gale which threatened 
to blow the whole party off the mountain and 
into Loch Slapin, two thousand feet below. A 
few days later we bade au revoir to the Isle of 
Skye and the mountains among which we had 
spent so many strenuous but happy days. 


A BID FORA 
FORTUNE. 


TOLD BY “JACK THOMPSON,” AND COMMUNICA- 
TED BY MRS. LESLIE STAFFORD, OF 


** Jack Thompson,” the young Englishman who is now a 
death in « Bolivian jail—Notice the heavy leg-irons. 
From a Photograph. 


JONCERNING this remarkable story 


= 
F “ve | Mrs. Leslie Stafford writes :— 

[ SAS) “Some months ago a letter was 
PX@RBOAN published in the English daily paper 


" at Buenos Ayres (The Standard) 
stating that the writer, an Englishman, was 
imprisoned in the jail at Santa Cruz, Bolivia— 
quite justly—and would be more than grateful 
if someone would send him papers, something to 
smoke, and a little money. He had no hope of 
escape, he said. In acknowledging some bundles 
I sent, the prisoner told me his story. Incredible 
as it sounds, this man assures me that if he was 
able to pay the judge who has charge of his case 
some one hundred pounds or so he would be set 


A veritable ‘‘human document.” 
Englishman, lies in a Bolivian jail, with weighty irons upon 
his legs, accused of highway robbery and murder, and look. 
ing forward to the day when he will be placed before a 
squad of soldiers and shot. But for the kindly English lady 
who interested herself in the hapless man, his story might 


BUENOS AYRES, 
ILLUSTRATED BY H. LANE. 


The author, a young 


never have been told to the world. 


free, the reason being that the Government do not 
pay their officials, who therefore make money in 
this way. Knowing the country as I do, I'am 
inclined to believe the statement. At his request 
I send you his narrative. I also enclose some 
official documents proving his identity, but, 
should you publish his adventure, I must ask you 
to do so without his real name, on account of his 
family in England. I venture to hope you will 
consider the narrative interesting, for if so the 
money you pay for it may be the means of saving 
this unfortunate man’s life. What he writes 
is quite true.” 


My name is Jack Thompson, age thirty-one, 
neight five feet eight and a half inches, weight 
eleven stone six pounds. At present I am in 
jail, and likely to remain there until some fine 
morning not far distant the Intendente comes 
along with about half-a-dozen soldiers, invites 
me to step outside and take a chair set against 
the wall. He will then place his soldiers about 
fifteen paces in front of me, and shout in a loud 
voice: “ Ready! Present! Fire!”—and there 
you are. Quite pleasant, isn’t it? But that 
isn’t all. I shouldn’t mind that so much, 
because I have been working for it, expecting 
it for a long time, and have therefore got used to 
it. But I have a pronounced dislike to having 
my head bashed in by the butts of the soldiers’ 
rifles after I am dead, which I know they will do, 
for they have shot two other men whilst I have 
been here. 

How did I get here? Quite simply ; and in 
case there are any boys or fathers of boys who 
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wish to follow the same road I will tell you how 
to do it. Read plenty of blood-and-thunder 
stories, and endeavour to emulate the feats of the 
dashing outlaws and other ** heroes ”’ there dealt 
with. I put my own troubles down to such a 
course of reading, for if I hadn’t devoured those 


country. He had heard of our arrival and also 


of our find, and wished to know about it, and 
if we were willing to sell out. 

We had had dealings with him before, and 
were not particularly anxious to trade, but 
finally he made us a fair offer, and in the end 


books I should at the 
present moment pro- 
bably be in England 
with my friends and 
family instead of being 
behind prison bars in 
what I believe to be 
the most out-of-the- 
way country in the 
world, amongst a 
crowd of dirty, yellow- 
skinned bullies and 
about four hundred 
miles from the nearest 
Englishman. 

I had been wander- 
ing about Bolivia with 
my chum Jack Yardley 
for a long time, in 
search of rubber. We 
had had splendid luck, 
and had sold several 
“finds” to the Ger- 
man companies scat- 
tered about the coun- 
try. Our last expedi- 
tion had proved un- 
usually successful. We 
had discovered over 
twenty thousand 
hectares of fine rubber 
on the north bank of 
the Rio Iteny, in the 
province of Matto 
Grosso, Brazil, and had 
made our way back to 
civilization on — the 
River Paraguay to 
Corumha, it being our 
intention to go down 
to Buenos Ayres and 
sell out to one of the 
large capitalists in that 
city. But alas !—man 
s and God dis- 


poses. We had to wait over a week for a boat 


— 
— > 
La Carcel, 
Santa Cruz, Bolivia. 

DEAR MADAM.—I received your kind letter, also the 
bundles of papers, etc., for which I am extremely 
grateful. . . 

You say you understand the break-outs that turn 
me into a criminal. I really wish you would explain 
this, because I can’t understand it myself. 

You also ask if I have no ‘* palm-grease.” Well, I 
will tell you it is a fact that I often go three and 
four days without food, so you can judge for your- 
self. If I had money it would be quite easy. 

On the same day that I got your letter my case 
Passed its first stage, what is called here the ** Sala 
de Accusacion,” which I think is about equal to our 
magistrate’s court at home. The same day the 
judge who has charge of my case came to visit me, 
and said that for a matter of one thousand and sixty 
bolivians (eighty pounds) he would be disposed to 
take a lenient view of my case; in fact, let me off 
altogether. Well, it was very good of him, but I 
might as well cry for the moon as cry for eighty 
pounds here. But you will understand his offer when 
I say that the Government never pay the salaries of 
the officials, so, of course, they are all “ palm-oil 
merchants.” 

I think it is a very good idea of yours that I should 
write the story of my adventures, at least from a 
money point of view, because every litde helps, but I 
should not like my own name to appear in them; you 
see. I have my family at home to think of. If you 
think it can be done under another name I shall be 
very pleased. 

As a proof of the truth of my adventure Tam 
sending you two certificates, which [ think is necessary 
if you intend to send the story to ‘THE Wink WorLD. 

You ask how long it will be before I come out. 
Well, I can only sce one end to my case at present, 
one way of coming out, and that will be in about four 
months’ tine—after my trial—when the Intendente 
will come along with about eight soldiers, invite me 
to step outside in the yard. place me against the wall, 
and have me shot... They have shot two since I 
have been here, so 1 know all about it. But if it does 
come to that, I shall try not to shout and scream and 
kick like the other two did... . 

Again thanking you for all your kindnesses, I beg 
to remain, yours truly, 


“Jack THOMPSON.” 


Part of a letter received by Mrs. Staftord from “ Jack Thompson.” 


we agreed to sell out 
to him for two thou- 
sand pounds, the 
money to be paid when 
he was satisfied that 
the rubber territory 
was what we described 
it to be. We got the 
contract drawn up and 
signed and agreed to 
start out with his re- 
presentative —_ within 
three days. He also 
advanced us money to 
prepare for the return 
journey. We accord- 
ingly bought fresh 
animals, ammunition, 
etc., and made ready 
for the journey. The 
following night the 
merchant called on us 
and asked us if we 
would mind waiting a 
few days longer and 
joining another party 
from his house, who 
were going up country 
to San José with a con- 
signment of seven thou- 
sand pounds in gold. 
As San José lay on 
our route we had no 
objection to waiting a 
few days longer, so on 
the morning of October 
28th we turned up at 
Schneck’s office, and 
for the first time be- 
came acquainted with 
our travelling compan- 
ions, being eighteen in 
number. As I shall 
have occasion to 
mention sore of these 


again, I had better run them over. There were 


down to Asuncion, Paraguay, and it was during 
this time that the mischief started. 

On the morning after our arrival we received 
a visit from a certain Sefor Enrique Schnack, 
One of the partners in the firm of Stoffen, Schnack, 
Muller, and Co., of Hamburg and Bolivia, a 
house that has’ large rubber interests in this 


three Germans—Oscar Penhan, who was in charge 
of the gold ; Otto Muller, a young fellow who had 
just come out from home ; and Theodore Grann, 
who was going to the house’s rubber estate in 
Rio Negro. Then come Leon Busler, a French- 
man, who was going to Rio Negro as engineer 
of one of the company’s launches; and Fred 
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Hall and William Rolloff, two Americans, who 
were going to the Beni for exploration. The 
only other white man was a half-breed Nicara- 
guan called Valentine Sancedo. In addition 
to these there were eleven natives who acted 
as servants. All of them were well armed in 
case of attack from the many marauders who 
roam the roads of Bolivia. 

We started out all right, and the first few days 
passed pleasantly enough. My chum and I 
often talked about the gold we had with us. If 
it wasn’t for the two thousand pounds we had 
in view, we thought, what an easy thing it would 
be to get away with it. It seemed that we 
were not the only ones thinking about it, for 
a few days later, whilst Yardley and I were some 
distance behind the others, we were joined by 
Hall and Rolloff, who began to talk about the 
gold. Finally, seeing how the land lay, we asked 
them what they thought of the chances of getting 
away with it. They seemed to think the thing 
could be done pretty easily, and we finally 
arranged with them that on the first opportunity 
we four would “hold up” the party and clear 
out to Descalvodes with the gold. Once in 
Descalvodes we knew we were safe, as there is 
no extradition treaty between Brazil and Bolivia, 
and it was only a distance of one hundred and 
sixty miles, which we could do comfortably in 
three days. 

That same day Hall spoke to Muller about the 
matter, as he looked a likely fellow to join in, 
and it seemed he jumped at the chance. There 
were now five of us against fifteen, but we 
thought the chances fairly good, as we should 
talce them quite by surprise, and we believed the 
business could be worked without any shooting. 

That night we slept at a farm called Matacuti, 
and decided that the “ hold-up ” should take place 
next day, as we should have to travel a long 
stretch of about eighteen leagues without habita- 
tion and should stop for breakfast at a stream 
called the Ipia. The plan was that when we 
arrived at the Ipia we should wait until the others 
were all together and then, at a signal from Hall, 
whip out our guns and command them to put up 
their hands. The others would then tie them up 
whilst I got away into the bush with the mule 
which carried the cargo of gold. Quite simple, 
wasn’t it? Unfortunately, however, things didn’t 
work out just exactly as we had expected. No 
one would have thought, if they had seen us just 
then, sitting around, that in a very short time 
six of the big, fine, healthy fellows waiting for 
breakfast would be lying dead. 

We were looking anxiously for the signal, and 
very soon it came. Our five were standing by 
the road ; Penhan, Grann, Busler and Sancedo 
were standing a little way off the track, talking, 


and the natives were attending to the mules, 
when Hall, with a shout of ‘ Now, boys!” (the 
signal) ran towards them; we did the same, 
levelling our guns and shouting for them to put 
their hands up. As we expected, everybody 
was taken by surprise, and their hands went up 
like one man’s, Hall and Rolloff were advancing 
to disarm them, and I was just about to take 
charge of the mule with the gold, when Penhan, 
who was standing a little behind the others and 
partly hidden by them, managed to get his hand 
down unseen and, aiming under his left arm, 
shot Muller through the head. 

It is hard to describe what followed, just for 
about twenty seconds. It was like some inferno. 
The moment Penhan fired was his last, for Rolloff 
sent a ball clean through his head between the 
eves. In the confusion the others got out their 
guns. anda free fight ensued. I was shot through 
the right arm, Rolloff through the shoulder. and 
Hall through the leg. Yardley was the only one 
of us to escape. On the other hand, five of our 
opponents lay stone dead, and the others had 
taken to their heels, leaving us in possession of 
the field and the gold. The mules stampeded, 
frightened at the shooting, but Yardley managed 
to capture two again, it being impossible to get 
more, as they had gone into the bush. 

Now, indeed. we were in a fix—one man dead, 
three wounded, and only two mules to carry the 
lot, including the gold, which in itself weighed 
over a hundredweight. 

We finally decided to bury the gold and to 
hunt it up later on, when things had quietened 
down a bit. Hall and Rolloff were to take the 
mules and get on the road to Descalvodes. I 
was not so hadly wounded as the other two, and 
accordingly my chum and I arranged to go 
back to Corumba on foot, taking care not to be 
seen when passing any of the houses on the road. 
And so we parted. 

Yardley and I started on the road back to 
Matacuti, and on arriving close to that place 
found that some of the others had got there 
before us and given the alarm, and they had 
placed a line of men stretching far out into the 
bush, so that we could not get through. We 
accordingly retraced our steps, just as it was 
growing dark, with the intention of crossing the 
mountain of San Lorenzo and getting to the 
Rio Jucavuca, from where there was another 
road into Brazil. 

We had to pass the place where the dead men 
lay, and I can assure you that my hair stood 
on end as I saw their pale faces gleaming in the 
light of the moon, but I plucked up enough 
courage to examine them, to see if by any chance 
there was life in any of them. It was of no use, 
however ; they were all stone cold. So we 
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passed on and arrives at San Lorenzo at about 
two o’clock in the morning. 

We expected to be able to get across the next 
day, but were unable to find the road. 

What were we todo? Tostop on San Lorenzo 
would be to die a horrible death of thirst, while 
to take the road would be to die at the hands 
of the soldiers. Anyhow, we decided that would 
be better than to perish of thirst. So at about 


followed them into the bush. Yardley was shot 
through the shoulder and I received another 
bullet in the right arm, a little lower than the first 
wound. We both jumped to our feet and dashed 
farther into the bush, but had not gone a dozen 
yards when a second volley was fired. This 
time Yardley was shot through the groin and 
leg, while I escaped unhurt. Yardley could go 
no farther and, knowing that the Bolivian 

soldier is anything but plucky, 

I thought it best to make a 

stand. Accordingly we stood 
fast and returned their fire, but 
it was no use; they were too 
many for us. I afterwards 
learned that there were thirty- 
twoof them. Yardley was fast 
losing consciousness and I 
could not leave him, so I kept 


“In the confusion the others got out their guns,and a free fight ensued.” 


three o'clock on the morning of the fourth day 
we descended the mountain and got on to the 
road again about two miles farther up. We 
covered another three miles before daybreak, 
when we thought it best to go into the bush and 
lie concealed during the day, only travelling at 
night. Yardley’s tongue was beginning to swell, 
while my wounded arm was paining dreadfully, 
when, without the slightest warning, a volley 
was pourcd into us. 

I was told afterwards that the soldiers had 
seen our tracks on the road and had quietly 


up as brisk a fire as possible. _I was only able 
to shoot in their direction, for I never once got 
a glimpse of them, although they could see us 
perfectly well. 

Suddenly the fire that Yardley had been keep- 
ing up ceased, and I turned round to look at him. 
To my horror I found that he was dead. I was 
alone, left to fight for my life ! 

Obviously I could do no good to my poor chum 
by stopping any longer, so I made a dash farther 
into the bush, and though many shots were sent 
after me I managed to give my pursuers the slip. 
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I think I had travelled for about two miles, 
and all sounds of pursuit had ceased, when I came 
to a small hill. I ascended it and had a good 
look round, but could see nothing but forest. 
In fact, I did not know where to look for danger, 
for I had taken no notice of my direction. 
Utterly worn out, I sat down on a large rock, 
and at that moment I don’t think there was a 
more miserable man alive. 

I stayed on the hill until it was nearly dark, 
and then descended. I endeavoured to find the 
place where poor Yardley lay, but found it to be 
impossible. 

All next day I searched for a way out of the 
bush, but could not find it. I continued the 
quest at night, for I was unable to sleep on 
account of thirst and of the pain in my arm. 
I had now been five days without water, and my 
tongue had become dreadfully swollen. All the 
tales I had read of travellers being lost in the 
bush and unable to find their way out came back 
to my mind, and made me more miserable still. 
I began to think that, like them, I should finally 
go mad and get eaten by wild animals or savages. 

I think it would be about midnight when I 
finally stumbled on the road. If I had stumbled 
into Heaven I don’t think I could have been more 
joyful. What did it matter about the soldiers 
now ?_ I felt a match for a whole regiment of 
them. 

I set out at once in the direction of Punto 
Suarez, which lay about a hundred miles distant, 
and covered about sixteen miles by daybreak, 
when I thought it best to enter the bush again, 
taking careful note this time of the direction of 
the road. I could easily have slept had it not 
been for the terrible thirst. 

About two o'clock in the afternoon I was 
startled by hearing the cracking of twigs on the 
road, so I went to reconnoitre, but had not got 
half-way to the road when I saw four soldiers. 

They caught sight of me at the same time and 
made ready to fire, calling on me to surrender, 
but I was a little quicker than they, and emptied 
both my Brownings at them. I then cleared 
out into the bush again for about half a mile and 
lay down, expecting an attack at every moment. 
I was determined not to surrender, as I knew 
what my fate would be from these half-civilized 
so-called soldiers. 

I waited over an hour, but no attack came. I 
could stand the suspense no longer, so I cau- 
tiously advanced towards the road again, expect- 
ing every moment that I should fall into an 
ambush. But I was wrong. When I arrived 
on the road it was clear; it seems that the 
sixteen shots from the Brownings had been 
enough for them. Away I went down the road 
as hard as I could go, passing San Pedro and 


Santiago, two small estandos, on the road. I 
should dearly have liked to go near them to look 
for water, but dare not do so on account of the 
dogs. That night I covered about thirty miles, 
and had still about fifty to do to get to the frontier 
of Brazil. I again spent the day in the bush and 
was unmolested by the soldiers. Had they come 
just then I should no doubt have surrendered, 
as I was in terrible pain from my wounds and 
the thirst. I was unable to raise my right arm ; 
all the use had gone out of it, and my tongue had 
swollen up to an enormous size and had turned 
black. But 1 was still hopeful, as the next 
night, about twelve miles farther on, I should 
have to cross the Rio ‘Taca Vaca, and could then 
drink all I wanted. 

About four o’clock, although the sun was yet 
high, I ventured on the road, as I could no longer 
stand the terrible sufferings of thirst, and started 
towards the river. My progress was slow, as I 
was unable to walk straight, stumbling from one 
side of the road to the other like a drunken man. 
Several times I fell down and had to rest for an 
hour or so before I could go on again. I kept this 
up for hours, until I stumbled over the root of a 
tree, striking my wounded arm heavily on the 
road. ‘The pain was too much for me, and 1 
fainted. 

I remember no more until I was awakened by 
someone dashing water in my face. I opened 
my eyes—it was the soldiers! ‘They had found 
me lying in the middle of the road and had 
carried me back to Santiago. I tried to speak 
to them, but could not, my tongue and mouth 
being so terribly swollen. When they saw that 
I was conscious they began to ask a lot of ques- 
tions. I shook my head to indicate that I could 
not speak. and one of them then forced some water 
mixed with Resacado down my throat. Talk 
about nectar, it was worth going through all my 
troubles for that one moment! I could feel the 
fluid running all over my body. I went to sleep 
after this, and did not wake up till late the fol- 
lowing day. ‘I found the soldiers impatient to 
return to San José, so they rigged up a hammock 
between two poles for me and thus we started 
the return journey, my litter being carried by 
four peons engaged for the job in Santiago. I 
must say that I had expected to receive brutal 
treatment from the soldiers, but, far from this 
being so, they showed me the greatest kindness. 

We arrived in San José on the sixth day after 
leaving Santiago, and I was at once placed under 
the doctor and treated with the utmost kindness 
until he said that I was in perfect health ; and 
then things changed. The sub-prefect ordered 
shackles to be riveted on my wrists and legs, 
and I was placed in a dirty, stinking hole they 
called the jail, guarded day and night by two 
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Facsimiles of some of 2 \ 
the official documents 
connected with “Jack 
Thompson’s” case. They 
refer to the manner in 
which Yardley met his 
death, to the crime for 
which “ Thompson” was 
arrested, and the period 
during which he has 
been detained. 
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1 was a little quicker than 
they, and emptied both my 
Brownings at them.” 


sentries with loaded rifles. I remained thus for 
about a month, during which time the sub- 

refect was taking the declarations of the 
witnesses. When these were completed I was 
dispatched with an escort of soldiers to Santa 
Cruz, the capital of the province, to be dealt 
with by the judge. 

Of my sufferings during the six months I 
have been here it will suffice to say that the 
authorities were content to rivet a bar of iron 
on my legs, with shackles, weighing about twenty 
pounds, ‘but left my arms free. I am also sup- 
posed to get twenty cents a day to buy food with, 
but it is very seldom I get it, and it is not a 
common thing for me to go four or five days 


without anything to eat. In April 
came on for hearing in what is eS 
‘Accusacion, equal to our magistrate’s court x 
home, and I was sent to stand my trial in ae 
Supreme Court, which trial I expect to take 
place about August or September. : 
There is only one result possible in this trial 
and that is death, unless I can effect my escai 
before the time comes, or can raise money bsg 
bribe the judge with. Ihave no hope of doing that 


As we go to press Mrs. Stafford writes : “ Jack 
Thompson was still alive when I last heard of 
him, I do not understand why they are keeping 
the poor fellow in suspense.” 


A WHITE WOMAN IN 
THE CONGO. 


BY MRS. MARGUERITE ROBY. 


An account of an expedition undertaken by a lady that a seasoned explorer might well be proud of 
having accomplished. Entering the Congo in June, rg10, Mrs. Roby covered over two thousand 
miles during the ensuing five months, being unaccompanied for the greater part of the distance, save 
by black porters. She is the first white woman to have accomplished this remarkable journey, 
alone or otherwise, and her adventures en route were both numerous and exciting, and several times 
only her pluck and resource enabled her to escape from serious peril. At many of the villages 


visited a white woman had never before been seen. 


In this instalment the Authoress relates the 


concluding experiences of her journey. 


Sees ROM Rutshuru to Vitshumbi, at the 
top of Lake George, or Lake Albert 
<4 ua Edward, as it is sometimes called, 
\uc J is a four days’ march, and for the 
~~ first two days I passed through a 
country studded with splendid banana planta- 
tions which stretched for miles up the sides of 
the surrounding mountains, reminding me of 
the rice-fields in Japan. At several villages 
where I stopped for a cup of tea the natives 
brought me fresh vegetables, European potatoes, 
vegetable marrows, fresh ears of corn, cabbage, 
and tomatoes. On the third day walking was 
very difficult, for the rain came down in torrents 
and my gun-bearers had to go ahead and cut a 
path for me through the bush, which in places 
grew to a height of over twenty feet. 

Upon the fourth day I entered a veritable 
sportsman’s paradise, consisting of enormous 
plains upon which thousands and thousands of 
head of game were to be seen in vast herds, like 
the deer in some well-preserved private park. 


Every kind of antelope was visible, and without 
moving from the path I shot a reed-buck. If 
Thad not hit the one I aimed at I should certainly 
have hit another ! 

At half-past four we reached camp, close to the 
lake, and the chief of the village, with his head- 
men, was awaiting my arrival. In camp were hun- 
dreds of bananas for the porters and some fruit 
for me. There was no fresh water, the chief 
said, so Thomas made me some tea from the 
water of the lake, but it did not taste very good, 
although it quenched my thirst. 

After half an hour’s rest I went off with my 
gun-bearer to try to get an antelope for the 
villagers. After half an hour’s walk we came 
upon a herd of eland and, picking out a buck, I 
fired, and had the satisfaction of hearing the 
thud of my bullet on his body and seeing him 
fall over. However, next moment he was up 
again and off like the wind on three legs, with 
me after him as hard as I could tear. Soon I 
came upon him, leaning against a tree, so, kneel- 
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ing down, I gave him 
another bullet and he fell 
dead. On going up I 
found that I had broken 
the right shoulder with 
the first shot, and that the 
second had gone right 
through his lungs. There 
were great rejoicings 
among the porters and 
villagers that night. 

Next morning I was up 
betimes, though I felt 
rather seedy and ‘had a 
bad headache, which I 
hoped would wear off in 


the excitement of the 
chase. I had not been on 
the lake half an hour 


before I had bagged a 
couple of hippo. One I 
hit clean through the head, and he rolled over 
and over in the water for fully ten minutes 
before sinking. Going on down the lake I got 
some beautiful small birds, and then four 
aigrettes and three marabout. The latter bird 
differs greatly from the marabout of East 
Africa, which has blue-grey plumage except for 
the white marabout feathers under the tail, 
while these Congo marabout have beautiful 
under-wing plumage and white breast-feathers. 
The sun had now got very hot, and my head 
was splitting, so I turned back for camp, passing 
within a dozen yards of the hippo which I had 
shot on the way out. I gave instructions for 
the teeth to be cut out for me and several 
chicottes to be made from strips of the hide; 
but when I reached camp the hippo and every- 


A natural history freak—A female hartebeest with horns, shot bY 
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From a Photograph. 

: : i ther attack of 
thing else were forgotten im ano ht on 
fever. I felt sure that this Jhad been ae S 
through drinking lake-water , and when Thomas 
told me that there was plenty of fresh water 
within half an hour’s walk of the village but 
the chief was too lazy to ge-t it, I determined to 
read the chief a lesson. 

I had the man brought im, and there and then 
Thomas gave him twenty god strokes with the 
chicotte, which was less than he deserved, but I 
was too ill to give him more. Late that ff ht I 
had an awful shivering fit and brought > 
quantity of blood. This and other Bs) by 
made me think I was in for a dose of thede 
Blackwater fever, and, if this were so I etded 
was a case of “ Good-bye.”? Sve W At 

For three days and nights I do not remembe 

T 
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anything, but on the third night I woke up and 
saw in one corner of the tent the figure of Thomas, 
his chin resting in his hands, elbows on knees, 
and what looked like tears on his cheeks. Near 
him was my electric lamp, and around the bed 
a veritable refreshment department—tea, coffee, 
cocoa, claret, soda-water, champagne—in fact, 
everything drinkable I carried. It really was 
a remarkable show, and, weak as I was, I had 
to laugh. 

“ Thomas,” I said. “ what is the matter ?” 

“ Oh, Missisi,’”” he answered, ‘‘ Thomas’s heart 
very sad all the time Missisi sick. Now she talk, 
now she quiet, and Thomas frightened. These 
black devils here very bad, and Thomas always 
sit outside tent with gun at night till all go aw: 
then come in here. Thomas can't put Missisi 
plenty under ground, as he promised if she die, 
and he all alone! What shall Thomas do ?” 

“Make me a cup of tea quick,” I answered, 
“and after to-morrow we go down the lake to 
where white men are.” 


I had a great deal of trouble with the boatmen. 
who for a long time refused to carry my tent and 
boxes down, but at last I got the things aboard. 
and arranged for the luggage boat to be towed 
behind the other. 

It was a lively journey, with one man con- 
stantly baling out the water, and I prayed we 
might reach our destination in safety, which 
seemed highly doubtful. We were supposed to 
reach camp by noon, but it remained a supposi- 
tion, for the wretched boatmen would not paddle, 
and by four in the afternoon I was still miles 
and miles from camp. About five’ the men 
pointed to a little islet, and said, “ Plenty of 
meat !”’ so I landed, and inside thirty minutes 
had bagged a wild-pig and a bush-buck, which 
the men carried down to the boat, and then we 
continued our cruise. 

Suddenly Thomas tapped my foot and said, 
very quietly : ‘‘ Missisi, boatmen saying to-night 
take all meat and guns, kill Missisi and me, and 
go into bush.” 
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“ Missisi going to get well again, after spit so 
much blood ?” he asked. 

“Yes,” I said; “ that was nothing.” 

Two days later, in the early morning. Thomas 
and I left Vitshumbi for Kassendi, but the iron 
boat which I had been told would be at my dis- 
posal had not arrived. and I had to take a couple 
of small native boats for myself and my luggage. 


I had paid off all my porters and sent them back - 


to Rutshuru, so Thomas and I were quite alone. 


A scene in camp--Wild-pig and reed-buck shot by the Authoress in the foreground. 
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“All right, Thomas,” I whispered back ; 
“hold one gun in minute. Soon I ask for soda- 
water; then you take big piece of string and 
put in belt, and when we go ashore keep close to 
me, and be quick when I tell you do something.” 

After a few seconds I picked up my rifle and 
made a show of firing at an ibis. This gave 
Thomas time to get hold of my Enfield. 

We landed soon after nine o’clock, and I 
invited the boatmen to come up to the camp 
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for some meat. They utterly refused to carry 

up the luggage, so Thomas carried the necessary 

things for the night, while the boatmen carried 
the animals. 

At the camp | found the chief of the village 

awaiting me. Then, as the capito of the boatmen 
came up, I turned sharply 
and grabbed him by both 
wrists. Thomas had his string 
out and had tied the fellow’s 
hands together in no time, 
and we then explained that 
their conversation in the boat 
had been overheard, and that 
they were now going to get 
twenty-five of the best apiece 
from my chicotte. If herefused 
to lie down, I explained to 
the capito, I should shoot 
him on the spot; and I 
would have shot him, too, 
without a moment’s hesita- 
tion, for I knew that it was 
Thomas’s life and my own 
against those of the ten 
brutes from the boat. How- 
ever, they took their beating 
quietly, and the chief put a 
guard of his own people 
round my hut that night, 
so that little argument was 
settled all right. 

When we started next 
amorning I took good care 
that Thomas and I were at 
the back of ,the boat, with 
all the men in front of us; 
zand we sat with our rifles 
wéady for emergencies. As 
we drifted along five hippos 
ssuddenly appeared and swam 
towards us. I knew that if 
they got near enough to sneeze at us the boat 
~would be upset, so, taking very careful aim, I 
sshot the leader through the head, and the others 
promptly disappeared. 

I called to the men to row quickly, as it would 
Ye very late before we reached camp at our 
Present rate of proceeding, but nothing I said or 
clid had any effect on them, and the boat con- 
tinued to drift slowly forward at a maddeningly 
- slow pace. a 

Then, in the distance, I suddenly saw a large 
boat, propelled by about fifteen natives with 
long bamboo poles. When they saw us they 
waved frantically and began to shout. My men 
started to shout back, and for about ten minutes 
it was like Bedlam let loose. The large boat 

w- <as soon alongside, and the head native explained 
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that he had been sent up from Kassendi to meet 
me. They wanted me to come on board at once, 
ut it looked such a dangerous proceeding ¢ at 
told the man to take us in tow. ‘This he 
refused to do, and said that if I did not change 
boats on the spot he would go back without me: 
I therefore had to climb ov oy 
the side while the little ca 
rocked to and fro perilous 
and shipped oceans of ine 
My feet got horribly WC 
felt very ill, and © vat ae 
managed to drop three to the 
best antelope heads Ke 
lake while shifting of 
gage. ‘Thomas > had 
them, but, alas! they 
disappeared. - 
Ae iat we were comer 
ablysettled down bs and 
of room for a long ch "that 
Thomas told the men hey 
if they pulled quickly ue 
would get a nice matabisht 
(present); tout this lot of 
natives were worse than the 
last, and ew ery few minutes 
they stoppeci to talk, or bite 
on a piece © f maize or sugar- 
corn. I threzatened them with 
every conceivable punish- 
ment,allto mo purpose. Then, 
suddenly, a white mist e 
veloped us, and in a mo: a 
cleared off Again while mitt 
lions upon millions of a 
green fly covered me ik 
dust, and in a givens a 
were all dead. These pir 
lake flies are supposed : 


one of Mrs. Roby's Belgian to 
hosts. (Photograph. live for only one hou 
and arrive in enormous 


clouds without any warning. 

The sun had gone down some time before and 
we were still miles from camp, but the wretche 
would not work, and so we went on for another 
two hours. Then a real mist came up and the 
lake began to get choppy, so, seeing a small 
sandy creek, I told the men to pull in and I would 
sleep the night there. 

When I had landed the men refused to bring 
the tent ashore, so Thomas brought some russ 
and the tea-basket, and I carried my guns and 
ammunition. I told the men they would be 
properly punished when we reached Kassendi 
to which they replied, sullenly, that “ perhaps 
the Bibi would not reach Kassendi.”” 

There were fifteen of them against the two of 
us, but they had no spears, so could only over- 
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Another hippopotamus shot by the Authoress. 
From a Photograph. 


A dead hippo floating 
on the lake. 


From a Photograph, 
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power us byarush. They stood in a group, and 
when I told them to get back to the boat they 
refused to go, saying they proposed to sleep 
near the Bibi as a guard against wild animals. 
I raised my 12-bore and ordered them into the 
bush or back to the boat, whichever they pre- 
ferred. They refused to move. I therefore 
covered them and let fly with both barrels. 
Instantly an unearthly chorus of shrieks and 
howls went up, and I knew that I had peppered 
the majority of them. They dashed off into 
the bush, and I had a cup of tea with some 
brandy, for I was too tired and ill to eat. 

An injury which I had received some months 
before was now making itself felt. I could 
scarcely walk, and knew that an operation would 
be necessary—if I ever reached Kassendi alive, 
that was to say. Meanwhile, there was little 
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with some rice, and I had my first meal for five 
days. Tea, coffee, cocoa, anda couple of bananas 
had made up my fare during that period. 

The capito NOW came forward and said that 
Kassendi was only two hours away, and that, if 
I liked, they would take me on there at once. 
The wind was blowing a bit, and the lake was 
rather choppy, but I never dreamt that the man 
meant anything but to finish the journey as 
quickly as possible. Thomas, however, strongly 
advised me to get porters at the village and go 
to Kassendi in a machila. “ Perhaps a little 
longer,” he said, “but safer. These black 
devils not good ; am afraid they hurt Missisi.” 
But I was deadly ill and suffering agonies of 
pain, and a journey of two hours appealed to me 
more than one of two days, so I decided for the 
boat, and we got on board again. 
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sleep for me that night. Thomas sat by my 
side with the shot-gun and I held my Winchester, 
having the Enfield ready loaded beside me. 

Early next morning the men turned up again, 
and while the capito was giving them some direc- 
tions Thomas flung a rug over his head and we 
threw him down and trussed him like a chicken. 
Then I handed the chicotte to Thomas, who gave 
the fellow twenty-five lashes, and afterwards 
ten apiece to each of the others. After this 
little matter had been arranged we loosed the 
capito and told him that if I did not reach camp 
by midday he and every one of the crew would 
be shot where they sat in the boat. This threat 
had the desired effect, and I was furious with 
myself for not having thought of it before. 

We reached camp at midday all right, and 
here Thomas procured a chicken, which he boiled 


A view of the game plains from a mountain-top. 
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Thomas and I held the rifles, as before, and 
off we started. Instead of keeping near the 
shore the men took us out into the lake, and 
presently we were shipping water by the gallon. 
I had changed into a white linen dress and white 
shoes at the camp, and soon all these clothes 
were soaked. ‘Thomas told-the men to return to 
the shore, but they refused to do so. I there- 
fore picked up my gun and, aiming a little to 
the left of the leader, pulled the trigger, meaning 
to pepper his shoulder. But I missed him. 

There was a shout. I dropped my gun, seized 
my chicotte, and, steadying myself against 
Thomas’s shoulder, laid out left and right across 
their heads, faces, and bodies. That scared the 
mutineers somewhat, and they began to bring 
us shorewards. Presently Thomas pointed out 
a little village and suggested that we should 
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land, as he was sure they meant to kill us. I 
followed his advice, and, getting ashore, stood 
by the boat with my chicotte over my wrist and 
gun in hand while the wretches carried my 
luggage up to the village. My bedding and 
everything else was dripping wet, and there 
seemed to be nothing to do but to get a machila. 

I called twelve of the boatmen, told them to 
make a machila, and informed them that they 
would carry me to Kassendi, a two-and-a-half 
hours’ march. They looked very much like 
refusing, but the gun and chicotte were powerful 
persuasives, so they changed their minds and a 
machila was soon rigged up with a piece of canvas 
and my tent-pole. I left Thomas in charge of 
the luggage, monkeys, and parrot, and at about 
two o’clock started off for Kassendi, which I 
hoped to reach by about half-past four. 

On and on we went at a snail’s pace, with a 
change of bearers every fifteen minutes. Remon- 
strate as I would, they continued to go their own 
pace, and still there was no sign of Kassendi, 
and at last darkness descended, the men began 
to stumble, and I knew that I was in for a second 
night out on the wet ground in wet clothes. I 
called a halt, got out of the machila under a 
large tree with thick branches, and explained 
that we were going to spend the night there. 
Then I sat down with my back to the tree and 
my Winchester across my knees, and, as it was 
now pretty dark, turned on my electric lamp. 

An awful yell at once arose, and, jumping from 
their blankets, the men dashed off into the bush. 
The effect was so funny that I could not help 
shrieking with laughter ; and now J knew that 

. as long as the magic light burned my friends 
would remain in the bush. 

I was shivering with cold, and looked longingly 
at the discarded blankets, but in the end decided 
only to look ; the risk was too great. Then I 
fell asleep, but was presently awakened by the 
howling of a hyena quite close to me. I moved 
the light slowly round, and there the beast was, 
standing about fifty yards away and looking 
towards me, broadside on. I lifted the Win- 
chester slowly, took aim, pulled trigger, and saw 
my midnight visitor fall in his tracks. 

I was suffering too much pain to go and look 
at him, and soon afterwards dozed off again, to 
awake at about half-past four in the morning. 
I whistled up the men, got into my machila, and 
off we went once more, up hill and down dale, 
with Lake George in view all the time. 

At half-past six I reached Kassendi, where the 
Chef de Poste was naturally in bed, but his 
servant roused him and out he came, half 
dressed, and quite surprised to see me. I told 
him of the difficulties which I had had with my 
villainous porters, and asked that they should 


be severely punished. They accordingly got 
another dose of chicotte, and were then hauled 
off by the soldiers for a month’s imprisonment. 
Seeing that I was so ill, the Chef had his room 
turned out and prepared for me, while a number 
of porters were sent to bring in Thomas and the 
luggage. The Chef also dispatched some soldiers 
for the doctor, who arrived thirty hours later 
and immediately operated on me. 

For some days I was semi-conscious, and then 
the first day I got up I found the doctor had had 
too much to drink. He annoyed me intensely, 
and within the hour I was down again in a raging 
fever. For two days and two nights my life 
was despaired of, and the officials waited in an 
adjoining room for the end. But it never came, 
for I recovered consciousness, and in a few days 
was en route for Fort Portal, in British territory. 

A few hours out from Kassendi Thomas came 
running back to me in great excitement, exclaim- 
ing: ‘“ Oh, Missisi, please come quick! Elephant 
all by himself playing with trees! Come quick, 
and plenty meat and ivory!” I followed him 
slowly and noiselessly into the bush, and, after 
proceeding for about twenty minutes, he touched 
me on the arm and said: “ Shoot!” 

“ Where ?”” I asked. 

“There! There! Oh, Missisi, shoot !” 

I gazed and gazed, but could see nothing. 
Then Thomas caught my arm and dragged me 
round a small bush. Then, “Shoot, quick!” 
he said. But still I could see nothing, though 
I looked and looked. 

At last I saw a big leaf move, and the big leaf 
turned out to be the beast’s ear, but he was 
standing with his tail towards me, and I could 
not shoot. I went down on hands and knees 
and crawled on all fours, trailing my “405 beside 
me, until at last I was in a position for a shoulder 
shot. I aimed just beneath the shoulder and 
fired. There was a great trumpeting and he 
fell, but tried to rise again. As he did so I put - 
a couple more shots into him, killing him on the 
spot. Such a beauty he was, too, with tusks 
weighing sixty-eight and sixty-nine pounds 
respectively. I left the villagers to bring these 
in, and moved on with Thomas. We had been 
going about an hour when I saw a herd of buffalo 
cross about two hundred and fifty yards ahead. 
We waited fifteen minutes and then went on, 
Thomas as keen as mustard that I should get a 
“ beouf,” as he called it. 

Here the luck was all with me, for presently I 
saw a fine-looking old bull standing all alone not 
two hundred yards from the path. I took off 
my boots, in case we should have to do some 
Tunning, went down on hands and knees, and 
started out breathlessly for my quarry. As we 
got nearer my heart began to throb horribly, 
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and I thought Thomas heard it beating, for he 
touched my arm and whispered: ‘‘ Don’t be 
*fraid ; come round big bush; if he run after 
you, shoot. He fall over bush and can’t see 
you!” 

I steadied myself and crawled on until we 
reached a large clump of bushes, and there the 
brute was, facing me, and calmly eating. I 
tried to raise my rifle, but could not, as I remem- 
bered all the dreadful stories I had heard of 
charging buffalo. A cold chill went down my 
back, and I felt like running away, but there 
was Thomas at my side saying, ‘‘ Shoot! 
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Shoot !”’ and I could not shatter his faith in my 
bravery and skill, so at last I raised my rifle, 
took careful aim, and pulled, hitting him right 
in the nostrils. He threw up his head and 
turned broadside on, when I let him have another, 
at which he turned and charged the bush behind 
which we had been. But we had crawled round, 
and as he stumbled into the bushes I fired again, 
and he fell, but tried hard to rise, until I gave 
him another right through the heart. 

He was an old bull with a fine pair of horns, 
and I decided to bring his head and the tusks of 
my last elephant back to England, for it is not 
often that a sportsman gets an elephant and a 
buffalo in the same hour. 

Whether it was the excitement of the chase I 
know not, but on reaching camp I went down 
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Mrs. Roby in camp with some of her trophies. 


again with fever, but told Thomas to have a 
machila made, and when the chief came in I 
told him to have relays of porters ready for me 
along the route, as I intended to do double 
marches and get into Fert Portal to see the 
doctor as 800n as possible. 

Nothing could exceed the kindness and 
courtesy of all the chiefs along my route. When- 
ever I reached a camp fresh meat and other 
comforts were always awaiting me, and I reached 
Fort Portal on Christmas Eve at 9.15 p.m. and 
went direct to the District Commissioner’s house. 

I got out of the machila and sat down on the 
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cold stone steps, ready to cry at the slightest 
provocation. I could see into the dining-room, 


-and as I couldn’t get the natives to take in a 


message I called out : “ Can I see Mr. Cubitt ? ” 
In a moment a tall man rose from the table and 
came out to me, and never shall I forget the look 
of disbelief on his face when I told him I had 
come from Durban through the Congo alone. 

He asked me into the house at once, and made 
me sit down and have dinner just as I was. He 
insisted that I should make his house my head- 
quarters while I remained in Fort Portal, and 
for five weeks I did so, having doses of fever most 
of the time. 

But everyone in and around Fort Portal did 
their best to make the time pass pleasantly, and 
thus my journey came to a conclusion, 
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The 


‘Hoodooed 


Yacht. 


BY M. V. PRESTON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. EB. WIGPULL. 


A “hoodoo,” in American parlance, is a curse—a kind of malignant fetish—attaching to some person 

or thing; and if ever any object was ‘ hoodooed,” it was the motor-yacht that figures in this sory: 

He would be a bold man who, after reading it, declared that there is no such thing as bad luck. 

From first to last the worst of ill-fortune dogged the vessel and her owner, and even shipwreck and 
foundering did not satisfy the relentless “hoodoo.” 


WAS the proud owner of a forty- 
five-foot gasolene launch, fitted with 
auxiliary sails, electric lights, copper 
gas-tanks, galvanized water-tanks, 
and a four-cylinder twenty-horse- 
power engine. This outfit cost me’ four thou- 
sand dollars, and, by chartering, furnished my 
wife and myself with a comfortable living. 

On November 1st, 1910, I secured a six- 
months’ charter to take 
a party south for the - 
winter. At the same 
time, although I did 
not know it then, I 
acquired a_ persistent 
and hard-working 
hoodoo. A foolish little 
dispute over a bill of 
less than ten dollars led 
to a lawsuit that kept 
me in New York until 
November 25th, and lost 
me the charter, 

On November 28th we 
decided to go to Florida 
and take a chance of get- 
ting charters. We were 
lying at anchor off Col- 
lege Point at the time. I 
winched in all the slack 
of the chain, but could 


“ After ploughing through the planking of the unfortunate 
skiff we stopped at the stage.”” 


not budge the anchor. I therefore started the 
engine, and, with the timely help of a swell from 
a passing Sound steamer, managed to break the 
shank of the seventy-six-pound Babbitt anchor. 

We started to cross the East River to get 
gasolene at Classon Point, but our hoodoo 
promptly placed a submerged mooring-log in 
the way. When the propeller had ceased its 
argument with this obstacle, the engine was 
racing at about a thou- 
sand revolutions per 
minute, while the pro- 
peller was only making 
about fifty. The tide 
being favourable towards 
an adjacent quay, we 
managed to keep steer- 
age-way, but, having no 
anchor, had to trust to 
luck in stopping. 

Our hoodoo had left a 
nice new rowboat on the 
near side of the landing- 
stage. ‘This lessened the 
blow somewhat, and 
after ploughing through 
the planking of the un- 
fortunate skiff we 
stopped at the stage. 

I left instructions to 
repair the rowboat, haul 
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out the yacht, and put in a new propeller key, 
the old one having been sheared off by the blow 
against the log. 

Someone told me that I could get information 
about the canals from the information bureau of 
a certain paper. I called them up, and learned 
that the Raritan and the Chesapeake Canals 
closed on December rst. By sailing night and 
day, we could get through to Chesapeake Bay 
before the canals closed. (A few days later I 
found that the canals closed only when frozen 
up.) 

It was up to me to get busy, so I hustled down 
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charge that there would be no danger in using 
my electric lights, so I rana sixty-foot extension- 
cord to his tap, and made it light enough for 
him to fill his cans. We took on two hundred 
gallons of gas and rain. This combination did 

not bother me, however, as there was a separator 

between the tank and the feed-pipe capable of 

holding half a gallon of water and dirt, without 

interfering with the flow. : 

Arun of half an hour brought us to the Harlem 
River side of Ward’s Island, where I filled the 
water-tanks with city water and rain that ran 
off my oilskins. 


“*A sleet squall swooped down on us, and then the engine began to back-fire.”” 


town and bought nine dollars’ worth of charts. 
Chart No. 126, from Bordentown to Delaware 
City, was out of print, I was told. 

When I got back to the shipyard I found the 
yacht lying at a mooring, all ready. I tried to 
get an anchor, but there was nothing doing. 
Then it started to rain. 

My wife had gone to a friend’s house to get 
our trunk, and toa tailor to have two of my suits 
pressed. Away in the distance I saw a large 
moving-van, rolling and pitching along in the 
rain, with my wife perched up on the top, 
directing the driver as to the best course. After 
my wife, her trunk, and my newly-pressed 
clothes had been safely landed at the wharf, and 
the trunk covered with an old piece of canvas to 
keep out some of the rain, we rowed out in our 
-dinghy to the yacht and put on dry clothes. 

By the time I had settled my bill and put the 
trunk aboard it was-dark, and we started out 
again for gasolene. Ordinarily you cannot get 
gasolene after dark, but I convinced the man in 


About 9.30 p.m., with a fair tide, we started 
through Hell Gate and the East River. At 
eleven o’clock we were abreast of the Statue of 
Liberty, when a sleet squall swooped down upon 
us, and then the engine began to back-fire through 
the carburettors. Sheets of flame lit up the 
engine-room, but as we were in a heavy sea and 
could hear the bellowing of tugs and ocean lihers 
all around us, I let the engine keep up its can- 
nonading until we passed Robbin’s Reef Light 
and were in the shelter of the Kill von Kull. 
Then, as we had no anchor, we ran in to a 
Standard Oil Company slip and tied up for the 
night. 

Both of us had been soaked through for hours, 
so we got outside of a handful of quinine pills 
and some whisky. Now, my wife is a good 
sailor, and can handle the wheel better than the 
average man, but she lacks experience in carrying 
a combination of quinine and whisky. The 
cold grey dawn of the 29th found her “ down 
and out.” 
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“She was escorted back to the yacht by an inquisitive 
crowd.” 


While the yacht was on the ways our industrious 
hoodoo had led some kind friends unknown to 
inspect my carburettors. They forgot to screw 
the tops on tight when they had finished, and the 
vibration of the engine had loosened the bolts, 

- so that the tops of the carburettors were almost 
falling off. Sheets of flame had shot across the 
exposed gasolene, but our hoodoo had prevented 
it from igniting, evidently saving us for more 
extended attentions. 

We turned into the Raritan River at ten 
o’clock. The rain was now beginning to have 
some effect on the ice-covered decks and cabin, 
and just as we sighted New Brunswick the down- 
pour ceased. We locked in, and while my wife 
went after a supply of eatables I scouted for an 
anchor. The best I could get was a watch- 
charm kind of thing weighing about twenty-five 
pounds, so I decided to wait till we reached 
‘Trenton. 

My wife had long ago adopted overalls as a 
comfortable sailing costume, but 
always put on the conventional 
skirt when going ashore. As her 
skirts were wet, however, she 
rolled up the legs of her overalls 
and put on her long coat. After 
she had been shopping for about 
half an hour, one leg unrolled 
itself, and she was escorted back 
to the yacht by an_ inquisitive 
crowd. We disappointed them — 
by getting under way before my 
wife removed her coat. 

It was almost dark when, 
nearing Bound Brook Lock, we 
met a craft towing down. As 


the canal was very wide at this point, 
we kept to the middle of the canal to let 
the other people have the tow-path side. 
Guided by our hoodoo, we ran hard and 
fast aground. Then it rained some more. 
After supper we turned in. 

We had breakfast early on the 3oth, 
and I commenced removing the ballast. 
There was four thousand three hundred 
pounds of it to be lifted out, carried up 
the five steps of the companion, lowered 
to the dinghy, rowed ashore and dumped, 
while the rain poured down in sheets. 
About ten o’clock the Pearl of Taunton 
came along and tried to get us off, but she 
only succeeded in getting herself on the 
rocks as well. She got off in a few minutes, 
but had to leave us for something with 
more power. About noon a tow came 
along, and I rowed out to meet them 

with a heavy cable. They did not stop, but 
threw the eye of our cable over a bitt, and the 
yacht climbed over boulders and submarine hills 
to deep water. We had to return for the ballast, 
however, so I started to back up. The stern-line 
had been coiled on the aft-deck, but, using the 
bouncing and tilting due to our submarine- 
mountain climbing as an excuse, our hoodoo 
kicked the line overboard, where it proceeded 
to make a bobbin of the propeller. All things 
come to an end, however, and so did the rope. 

I formerly wondered why women wore high- 
heeled shoes. Now I know. After breaking 
through the frozen crust of the bank, they made 
a fine anchorage in the mud. With my wife 
holding the stern of the yacht close to the bank, 
her heels sunk deep in the mud, I used a boat- 
hook with a knife lashed to it, and cut the rope 
into small, frayed chunks. I also used some 
language. And still it rained in torrents. 

By the time the rope was frayed off and the 
ballast replaced it was three o'clock, and we 
started on. The yacht} as the result of our 


“The yacht climbed over boulders and submarine hills to deep water.” 
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shipwreck, was now 
somewhat shaky. The 
three-quarter-inch iron 
shoe had been torn 
loose, the rudder-head 
torn out, and the new 
propeller-key cut half- 
way through. We 
wobbled into Griggs 
town at dusk, just as 
it stopped raining. Two 
deserted houses and a 
gaping small boy were 
all we could see. 

Owing to the rather 
rapid succession _ of 
events, my wife had 
not made any bread 
and I accordingly 
bribed the boy to get 
us a loaf, for which he 
had to walk three- 
quarters of a mile. 

Just as it started to 
rain again our hoodoo led a native along, and I 
invited him aboard. He told me that the nearest 
shipyard where I could get my damages repaired 
was at Bordentown. After looking the boat 
over he went ashore, leaving a little remem- 
brance, which I found the next day. 

On December tst the sun came out for half an 
hour, but got disgusted at the prospect, and 
retired for a whole week. I discovered that a 
valve was out of commission, so spent a few 
hours taking it 
apart,and founda = 
tinfoil of tobacco 
in it, evidently 
dropped by _ the 
native, who said he 
was a plumber. 

After dinner we 
started forTrenton, 
and reached there 
at sundown. While 
it was still light 
enough to read a 
newspaper, the 
lock-tender refused 
us admittance 
until I lit our 

een light. We 
th en i ocked 
through and 
tied up for the 
night. The rain was now succeeded by snow. 

December 2nd was very cold, and threatened 
more snow. We went ashore to do some shop- 
ping, my wife to get food, and I tobacco and an 


“My wife held the stern of the yacht close to the bank, 
her heels sunk deep in the mud.” 


* A cloud of dense black smoke poured ont of the 
cabin-doors.”” 


anchor; but I found 

there were no large 

anchors to be had. 

While returning to 

the boat my hoodoo 
played a little joke. I 
was arrested and 
almost locked up, being 
mistaken for someone 
badly “wanted” in 
Ohio. We got under 
way about half - past 
ten, and locked out at 
Bordentown. I failed 
to find any shipyard, 
however, and was told 
that there was only a 
three - foot tide, so 
beaching the boat 
would not do any good. 
I bought an old, rusty 
mud-hook forananchor, 
as there was nothing 
better to be had. 

We started for Philadelphia at two o’clock 
in a driving sleet. This cut our faces so badly 
that we were compelled to face aft, with only 


“an occasional glance forward to direct our 


course. No matter what kind of weather we 
had (and we had everything on the calendar, 
except sun), my wife always stayed outside with 
me to take a spell at the wheel. 

When about ten miles south of Bordentown I 
smelt smoke, and opened the cabin-doors. A 
cloud of dense black 
smoke poured out. 
I jumped inside, 
and found that the 
large oil-heater was 
one mass of flame. 
Fortunately, my 
frozen mittens pro- 
tected my hands, 
and I carried the 
stove out on to the 
aft-deck, where 
I left it to bum 
out. The excessive 
vibration, due to 
our damages, had 
shaken the oil out 
of the stove. Of 
course, we had now 
to open all ports, 
as the smoke was 
thick enough to cut. A batch of dough for 
making bread, pies, and all the rest of our supper 
was so full of soot that we had to throw it all 
overboard. Our hoodoo danced with glee. 
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We arrived at Philadelphia after dark, and 
tied up at the B. and O. dock. The cabin was 
too cold to sleep in, and smelt vilely of smoke, 
so we went to an hotel for the night. Here I 
found that three of my toes were frozen, while 
my wife had one of her heels in a similar plight. 

Early on Saturday morning, December 3rd, 
I telephoned all the shipyards on either side of 
the river, but found noné that could haul the 
yacht out before Monday afternoon. We 


pails with water, and waded back to the boat to 
warm the water on our stoves. Then I applied 
hot-water cloths to the different frozen pipes 
until they were thawed out. I had to run the 
engine all night to keep it from freezing up 
again. 

On Wednesday, December 7th, after break- 
fast, I tried to get out on deck, but found the 
doors blocked with snow, and had to crawl 
under the cockpit-deck and raise the aft-hatch 


The Author's yacht at Delaware City awaiting the arrival of a tug to break « path through the ice for her. 
From a Photograph. 


accordingly started down the river for Shepard’s 
shipyard at Essington, where we arrived in the 
afternoon and were immediately hauled out ; 
but, as all the men had left for the day, found 
we should have to wait for repairs until Monday. 

On Sunday we had a number of visitors, but 
did not get a call from our persistent hoodoo. 
In fact, he took a vacation until Tuesday. 

On Tuesday morning the yacht was launched, 
but was unable to proceed, as the engine was 
frozen up. The condensation in the gas-tank 
had formed water that froze up. I had to 
disconnect the gas-pipes, and with an ice-pick 
punch holes in the layer of ice covering the 
bottom of the tank. Of course, I got drenched 
with gas before I could get the pipes connected 
up again. The water-tanks and feed-pipes, the 
engine and circulating pump, and the toilet were 
all frozen solid. I waded through snow, knée- 
deep, to a frozen-up pump; then went to the 
engineer of the shipyard and borrowed enough 
hot water to thaw out the pump. I filled a few 


to get out. I spent the whole morning shovelling 
snow with a dustpan and clearing the davits and 
rowboat of ice. We got under way after dinner, 
and made Delaware City at sundown, where we 
locked in and tied up for the night. Jove, 
wasn’t it cold ! 

We did not know just when we should be able 
to shop again, so we laid in a load of supplies. 
We also bought warmer clothes and boots, as 
our frozen feet were bothering us a good deal. 

We had met a little lump-ice in the Delaware 
River,’ but had been accustomed to bumping 
through ice on Long Island Sound the winter 
before. Large ice-floes were no novelty to me, 
but I was now to get acquainted with the thin- 
skin variety. I would rather meet ice a foot 
thick than that mean, insignificant little window- 
pane-looking stuff about an eighth of an inch 
thick ; rip-saws are nothing to it. 

On Thursday, December 8th, after filling the 
gas-tank and water-tanks, we Started at 9.30 a.m. 
We had waited for a tug to break the way for us, 
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and now had one about a mile ahead of us. It 
looked as though the way was clear. My wife, 
contrary to her habit of staying on deck with me, 
was below mixing bread. The yacht had made 


§5 


trunk over the bow, where it broke throu h 

‘ . 3 th 
ice and lay half in the water, I managed to pall 
it up the steep, rocky bank, 


I left my wife seated on a pile of blankets 
nursing her broken feet, and made my 
way through the snow back to Dela- 
ware City, Here I managed to get a 
dilapidated one-horse rig, and drove 
back to the wreck. The boat was out 
of sight. A few minutes after I left, 
the suction of a passing tug had listed 
the yacht to starboard, and she began 


“T passed blankets, pillows, and clothing to my wife, who threw them ashore.” 


her way for almost a mile, when my wife rushed 
up on deck and told me that the water was 
pouring in. On examination I found that we 
were cut through at the bow as clean as a knife- 
cut in cheese. Below the cabin-floor was flooded, 
and up forward a pair of shoes was waltzing 
around in the incoming flood. 

I headed the yacht for the southern bank, 
thinking to get out of traffic and into shallow 
water. The yacht struck the bank at an angle 
of about forty-five degrees, and I dragged the 
rowboat across the roof of 
the cabin to the port side 
to give her a list towards 
shore. Then came a mad 
rush to get our things off 
before the boat went under. 
I passed blankets, pillows, 
and clothing to my wife, 
who threw them ashore. 
The yacht was now listing 
quite badly, so that to get 
our trunk up to the cock- 
pit through the narrow cabin-doors was quite 
a struggle. 

We worked our way forward on the slanting 
deck to the bow. My wife jumped ashore on to 
the ice-covered rocks, landing heavily and break- 
ing the arches of both feet. After dumping the 


an hotel. 


"My wife was seated on a pile of blankets.” 


to slide into deep water. Just as she went under 
the ice and out of sight the ship’s clock rang her 
own funeral knell—four bells. 


After getting my wife (her hands still covered 


with dough from bread-making) into the rig, 
with our trunk and blankets, there was no room 


for me, so I trotted along behind till we reached 
Both my wife and I were dressed in 
“* Arctics,” overalls, sweaters, mittens, and caps. 


The hotel-keeper looked us over and decided 
that he had no empty rooms, but after hearing 


my story he found that he 
could put us up. We were 
the only guests,-and the 
rooms were so cold that 
our wet clothes froze over- 
night. 

I received a number of 
offers to raise the yacht. 
but, as my cash was very 
low, I had to apply to 
friends in New York for 
the necessary funds. 
Receiving a promise of financial assistance, I 
contracted with two men to repair and pump 
out the yacht. ae, 

My wife and I decided to give up the Florida 
idea, as our hoodoo seemed untiring. We had 
covered only a hundred and forty miles in 
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eleven days, and there still remained eight 
hundred odd miles to go. It was necessary for 
me to commence earning money, instead of 
spending what little remained ; so on Saturday 
afternoon we took the : 
train for Philadelphia, 
where I secured em- 
ployment that just 
about kept us alive all 
the winter. 

Was our hoodoo 
satisfied yet? Not by 
along shot! The pro- 
mised help from New 
York never mate- 
rialized, so I instructed 
the two men to hold 
the boat as security. 

The engine had been 
bought on the instal- 
ment plan, and I still 
owed about two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars on 
it. I wrote several times 
andasked foranitemized 
bill, but got no answer. 
From outside sources 
I found that the com- 
pany’s premises had 
been burned out and my mortgage lost. 
together with all record of my account. This, 
however, did not prevent me from trying to 
settle the account. 

I offered to send a bill of sale if they would 
settle the indebtedness for raising the yacht, 
have the boat put in good 


“The hotel-keeper looked us over and decided that he 
had no empty rooms.” 


according to agreement, I kept the bill of sale 
and accepted bids. Owing to the season and 
the necessary haste to close matters up, I finally 
sold out for cight hundred and fifty dollars. 
So, at one stroke, I 
had lost my home, my 
means of living, and 
my savings of years. 

Although the engine 
company had no proof 
of my debt and had 
broken the agreement 
—causing me a loss of 
about two thousand 
dollars—in their greed 
to get their money, re- 
gardless of my interests, 
I wired for a cash- 
settlement price, and 
received a letter setting 
the cash price at two 
hundred dollars. At 
the same time I received 
a telegram cancelling 
the letter. 

A few days previous 
Thad written toa friend 
in New York, and asked 
him to ship me the sails 
for the yacht, as I had the boat almost sold. 
The sails were never received. My “ friend,” on 
learning that I was going to sell the yacht, had 
gone to the engine company and bought my 
account for face value—hence their telegram 
cancelling their letter. This kindly operation 

lost me another fifty dol- 


shape, and offered for sale [— 
in the spring, when a fair 
price of two thousand five 
hundred or three thousand 
dollars could easily be ob- 
tained. This was agreed 
to, and in January I for- 
warded a bill of sale. 

In February I was in- 
formed that my yacht was 
to be sold for four hundred 
dollars — just enough to 
cover the engine debt and 
the cost of raising. For- 
tunately for me, the bill 
of sale had been returned 
to me for slight altera- 
tions, and, as the engine 
company was not acting 


lars. I left two hundred 
and fifty dollars with the 
new owner to cover this 
debt. 

The severe weather had 
frozen the engine up solid, 


for the cylinders were 
full of water. The entire 
yacht had been sub- 


merged for three days, 
and then stood for ten 
weeks without any care, 
everything inside the cabin 
remaining frozen or damp 
until March. 

The last I saw of my 
“ hoodooed ” yacht, she 
was doing ferry service on 
the Delaware River. 


The “‘hoodooed” yacht at the end of her eventfal 
journey. 
From: a Photograph. 
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Mr. Hodgson is well known as a writer of fiction, but in this remarkable story he has drawn his 
material {rom actual facts that occurred within his own experience. It is the history of what is 
perhaps the most amazing mutiny that ever happened —the revolt of eight mercantile marine 
apprentices against brutal officers. Every imaginable device was used to subdue them, even to firing 
a cannon against their stronghold; but they won out triumphantly in the end. For obvious reasons, 
seeing that many of the participants in this extraordinary affair are still serving in various capacities 
afloat, Mr. Hodgson has carefully disguised the identity of the ship and all concerned. The author 
has already related some of the brutalities to which the apprentices were subjected by the skipper, the 
second mate, and the bo’sun, and how they finally armed and provisioned themselves, barricaded 
themselves in their steel bunk-house, and prepared to stand a siege. Several attacks have been made 
upon the lads’ stronghold without success, and at last the infuriated skipper prepares to fire the 
signal-gun at the door, 


III. 


| SHORT but awful silence fell upon 


| cerning the cannon; then Larry’s 
voice broke in again :— 

“They're sluing it round, muzzle 
this way.” He tailed off into silence, staring. 
The others could make out no more than a vague 
muddle of moving shadows for’ard, under the 
lee of the fore deck-house. 

“* Jumbo’s’ rifle!”’ said Bullard, suddenly, 
and ran from his port into the darkness of the 
berth, groping where the weapon lay in beckets 
along the inside of “‘ Jumbo’s ” bunk. 

“ Jumbo,” who was in a sort of feverish sleep, 
groaned uneasily and gave a little cry of pain ; 
for Bullard must have touched one of his wounds 
as he leant into the bunk. Then Bullard had 
the rifle, and was dodging round the table, back 
to his port, cocking the weapon as he went. 

He reached the port just as a general burst of 
frightened exclamations came from the others. 
A little flame had spurted out suddenly in the 
darkness on the port side of the deck. 

“Stop that !”’ shouted Larry, shrilly, out of 
his port ; for the light was that of a match 
in the bo’sun’s hand, and was being extended to 
the primed touch-hole of the cannon. “ Stop!” 
he shouted again, and in the same second there 
came the crack of the rook-rifle; for Bullard 
had aimed at the light, heedless as to whether 
his shot brought actual death to any among the 
attacking crowd or not. He realized that the 
war between them and orthodox authority had 
reached such a pitch of bitterness that the 
captain and the second mate had really lost 
their heads for the time being, and would literally 
stick at nothing to have them at their mercy. 


the lads on hearing the news con- . 


As for the bo’sun, the man was a brute, and 
capable of anything, so long as he was coun- 
tenanced in his actions by those in charge. 

The crack of the light rifle was followed by a 
queer, half-gasping cry ; and the light went out 
on the instant. 

“We'll shoot again if you try to fire that 
gun!” Larry shouted, shrilly, out of his port. 

For’ard, to leeward of the other house, there 
was a curious, disagreeable gasping, and a queer 
sound of quick thudding on the deck, that came 
plainly to them in the succeeding moments of 
utter silence that followed the shot. 

Bullard whitened suddenly in the darkness, 
as he realized what the sound meant; one of 
the men was lying on the deck, probably kicking 
his life out there in the darkness by the side of 
the fore-house. Beyond the broken gasps and 
the queer drumming there was, as I have said, 
no sound from the group of men, away in the 
darkness at the back of the cannon. 

Then, abruptly, there came Captain Beeston’s 
voice, mad with half-drunken rage: “ Blow the 
young fiends to blazes !” 

There was the flash of another match in the 
darkness, followed by the sudden scampering 
for’ard of bare feet, as if some of the watch were 
running, in fear of another shot. ‘Then, in the 
berth, the sharp click of the lock of the rifle and 
a frightened curse from Bullard. “ It’s empty ! 
It’s empty!” he cried, apprehension in his 
voice. 

In the same instant Kinniks fumbled the big, 
old-fashioned horse-pistol into Larry’s hand. 
Larry saw the flame of the match being shielded 
down to the dark, low bulk on the deck that he 
knew to be the cannon. He thrust the heavy 
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There vs 4 ,reat flash for'ard and a bang that seemed to 
shake the ship.”’ 
weapon at arm’s length through the open port 
and pulled the trigger. There was a burst of 
fire and a huge report, followed almost in the the report something roared over their heads with 
same moment of time by a great flash for’ard a vast whooping noise, and there was a crash far 
and a bang that seemed to shake the ship. With away aft and a hoarse screaming. 
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“ They’ve hit the man at the wheel ! ” shouted 
Kinniks, in a voice shrill with excitement and 
fright. “ They’ve hit the man at the wheel !” 

For’ard, there was a riot of shouts of pain, 
curses, and the noise of a man actually cry- 
ing, “O-hoo! O-hoo! O-hoo!” and sobbing 
hoarsely, in a horrible fashion. In addition 
there was a constant noise of footsteps, as if 
somebody were running round and round in a 
circle. 

““Good heavens!” said Bullard, in the utter 
silence of the dark berth. “‘ We’ve fixed them !” 
He broke off in a dumb blank. 

“ They asked for it! They asked for it! We 
had to doit to save ourselves !”” Larry managed 
to get out. “Serve them right!” he added in 
a strange voice, trying to get his courage and 
nerves under control again. And therewith he 
broke down hopelessly into a dry sobbing ; and 
curiously enough it was the somewhat nervous 
Kinniks who attempted to console him, and ease 
him of his sudden burden of dread responsi- 
bility, by preaching vehement justification aloud 
into the darkness of the berth. 

“Shut up, all of you,” said Bullard, a little 
later. ‘‘ It’s done now, and we had to do it. 
They’re mad, and we're being forced to do 
horrible things to save ourselves. And, anyway, 
if anyone’s killed I’ve done it with ‘ Jumbo’s’ 
rifle. Those bb’s that Larry fired wouldn’t be 
so likely to kill. But they won’t try any- 
thing more on to-night. They’ve all gone for’ard 
into the fo’c’sle.” 

They spent a time further, listening at the 
ports ; but hearing nothing more, beyond the 
hum of voices coming vaguely aft from within 
the fo’c’sle, they shut and fastened both the 
ports and the iron doors that covered them. 
Then they lit the lamp, sat round the table, and 
talked. After a while, Harold Jones lit the little 
Rippingille and made some tea; and so, with 
tea and talk, they managed to get themselves 
back again into a more normal state. 

Later—a long time after midnight—someone 
struck eight bells, and then corrected it by 
striking four. It was two o’clock in the morning. 
At times the whispering ‘ads heard odd footsteps 
pass the little house very quietly. And once, 
towards four in the morning, they heard Mr. 
Jenkins, the first mate, arguing something in a 
loud, angry voice. They caught his final words : 
“T shall have nothing to do with it, mister. 
This is going to be a jailing job. I’d have you 
to mind that I’ve stood out of it all along !” 

This seemed to be followed by sounds as of a 
scuffle or fight ; but, though Bullard opened the 
after port-cover to have a look, he could see no 
one at all on the fore part of the poop, which was 
all that the angle of sight allowed them to see, 


on account of the port being so much lower than 
the poop. 

As he stood staring he saw the captain’s face 
come into sight as he came for’ard along the poop- 
deck. ‘The man saw him in the same moment, 
and shouted out an obscene oath as to what he 
meant to do. Then, before Bullard could get 
away from the port, Captain Beeston had whipped 
a revolver from his coat-pocket and fired at him. 
The bullet struck the side of the house, making 
it ring; and Bullard dodged quickly. In 
the same instant the drink-unbalanced master 
fired again, and hit the glass of the port at the 
edge, making a perfectly clean hole through it. 
The bullet passed right under the lad’s chin 
(at least, so they judged afterwards) and struck 
the other side of the berth, where it flattened in 
among some rivets in the steel side. 

Bullard dropped completely out of sight, and 
reached up a hand to the iron cover, which he 
slammed and proceeded hastily to screw up. 

“You're not hurt!’ whispered Tommy, 
anxiously. ‘ The old man must be mad drunk, 
You're sure you’re not hurt ? ” 

“No,” said Bullard, and finished screwing up 
the metal cover ; yet, when he turned away and 
came towards the lamp, all the lads exclaimed, 
for blood was running down his face. An exam- 
ination showed that the whole of his left cheek, 
from the corner of his mouth to his temple, was 
raw with the finely-pulverized glass which had 
been driven in a shower over him by the 
entrance of the bullet. The wound was not in 
any way deep or apparently dangerous ; but it 
took an extraordinarily long time to heal; and 
it was a mercy that his left eye was untouched. 

All the early part of that day the lads sat about 
in the berth, listless and upset, and taking very 
little notice of the sounds that went on around 
them about the decks. At four bells, however, 
in the eight-to-twelve watch in the morning, 
they heard a rustle at the for'ard door of the 
berth, and a piece of old cardboard was pushed 
in, between the edge of the door and the side of 
the house. On picking it up, they found a 
roughly-pencilled message, which—although, of 
course, I cannot pretend to give it exactly— 
ran like this: ‘ Look out the old devils goin’ to 
blow the door in they bust the wheel last night 
and carried away 3 of Jock’s fingers here’s luck 
us for’ard ain’t havin’ no more.” 

This does not, as I have said, pretend to be an 
exact duplicate of the extraordinary note; but 
as far as my memory goes, it gives the true sense 
and spirit of it, and something of its legal 
sublimity of punctuation. 

As may be thought, the lads in the berth were 
tremendously excited, and grew sullenly fierce, 
as they realized how indifferent and callous the 
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master had grown as to the risk to their lives 
and limbs, in his attempts to force the berth. 

The rifle was reloaded from a hox of 22's, 
which ‘Jumbo ” had in his chest, and 
Larry’s monstrosity of a pistol was heavily 
charged with powder and several brass rollers 
out of patent sheave-blocks ; for he had fired 
away his supply of bb's. Then the port-covers 
were cautiously opened a little, here and there, 
from time to time around the house, and a 
constant watch kept about the decks. Yet 
never a sign could the lads see of anything 
unusual on hand. One thing only at last struck 
Edwards as being curious: there was not a man 
in sight anywhere about the main-decks. _ 

The thing for which they were watching so 
blindly came, as might be thought, all unexpected. 
Larry had just opened the iron cover of the star- 
board tor’ard port, and peeped out along the 
decks, when he started back, crying: ‘ Great 
Scot! Look out!” He slammed the cover 
fiercely and screwed 1t home with might and main, 
shouting, ‘* They’ve lowered a shell thing trom 
aloft. It’s burning just outside the door! 
The——" There came a tremendous stunning 
thud of sound and force, just without, and a 
blinding reck of smoke poured into the berth 
through the interstices about the for’ard door. 
Many of the lads shouted aloud with tright and 
shock, and there was a stampede to the after 
end of the little house, where they clustered for 
a few moments, waiting, unreasoning. 

Eventually Bullard walked for’ard to the other 
door, and Larry came out from the bunk into 
which he had jumped. The others followed, 
and they examined the tore part of the house, 
to see what damage had been done. They found 
that the explosion had applied its force most 
curiously. What I might call the coaming or 
bottom of the house had been cracked clean 
through, from the port bottom corner of the door 
right down to the deck, while the bottom section 
of the iron or steel had been bowed in several 
inches, as if it had been hit by a gigantic hammer. 
Beyond these two evidences there was nothing 
more to show for the explosion—that is, from the 
inside of the house; though afterwards the boys 
learned that quite considerable damage had been 
done out on deck, one of the skid-supports 
having been blown away, and the bows of the 
starboard lifeboat lifted bodily out of the chocks, 
ripping through two of the lower planks. In 
addition, one of the iron water-doors in the 
bulwarks had been punched right out into the 
sea, leaving a very ugly gap in the bulwarks. 
Two of the sheep in the sheep-pen, foreside of 
the house, had been killed, and the pen itselt 
wrecked badly ; whilst, most serious of all, 
a portion of the main deck in Iront ot the 


door had been rather severely crushed and 
shaken. 

It was as the lads all stood about the inside 
of the door, staring in a dumb, frightened sort 
of way, and feeling that things had indeed got 
far beyond anything they had ever intended or 
dreamed of, that Bullard took sudden action. 
He stepped to the door and tried to wrench back 
the lower bolt, which held the lower half of the 
door shut (the door was in two pieces, divided 
across halfway up, like most galley doors). 
However, the explosion had so bent the lower 
half of the door that he could not move the 
jammed bolt. He then pulled back the upper 
bolt,and swung the upper half of the door boldly 
open. He leant well out over the bent half-door 
and stared up aloft. The next instant he drew 
back and made one jump to the table, where 
** Jumbo’s ” saloon rifle lay, ready loaded. He 
caught up the rifle, sprang back to the door, and 
leant himself out backwards over the edge, 
aiming upwards with the rifle. In the berth all 
the lads stood silent, nervous, and excited ;_ they 
could not see what Bullard was aiming at. They 
saw his finger crook suddenly upon the trigger, 
and the little rifle cracked sharply. On the 
instant there was a loud scream of pain aloft, 
and the rope with which the amateur powder- 
bomb had been lowered before the door shook 
violently. 

“Got him!” said Bullard, coming forward 
again into the berth, very white and grim-looking. 
“Tf the skipper’s going to murder us all in here, 
we've got to save ourselves.” 

He would say nothing more ;_ and immediately 
closed the door and sat down and was silent for 
some hours in a tense, moody way on his sea- 
chest ; but all the ’prentices knew that he had 
shot Captain Beeston aloft. Once, as voices 
were heard near the main-mast, Bullard picked 
up the rifle and walked across to the door again ; 
but Edwards ran before him. 

“Don’t; oh, don’t, Bullard! It'll do no 
good; and oh, we're in such a mess! Don’t, 
unless they attack us again. Don't, Bullard, 
don’t ! 

Bullard looked at the young apprentice for a 
little, in a strange way, then turned abruptly 
and laid the rifle on the table ;_ and so went back 
again to his tense moodiness on his sea-chest. 

From time to time the other lads attended to 
various matters about the berth. Kinniks, who 
was acting as cook for the day, made a sort ot 
cracker-hash ot biscyits and corned beef—the 
biscuits pounded fine in a canvas bag. But no 
one seemed to want any. Edwards and Con- 
naught spent part ot their time attending on 
* Jumbo,” who was muttering feverishly ; and 
two or three times durimg the day they had a 
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look at Darkins and Peters. ‘To their 
utter delight —and, indeed, it quite 
heartened all»of them in the berth, 
except Bullard — Peters was found 
towards evening, lying quietly with his 
eyes open, but most extraordinarily 
weak ; so that they fed him with a thin 
soup which they made with water and 
boiled corned beef. Yet he never said 
a word to them; but merely took a 
few spoonfuls of the soup, and went 
gently off into a natural-seeming sleep. 
Darkins, however, seemed to the lads to 
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be no better; but, 
again, he certainly 
seemed no worse ; 
so that, as I have 
said, an atmo- 
sphere of compara- 
tive brightness 
seemed to steal 
into the berth for 
atime. It did not 
last, however, for 
they felt utterly 
lost and frightened 
as to what the 
outcome of their 
| defiance was going 
| to be. 
| It was as if 
everything was to 
culminate on that 
one day ; for, sud- 
denly, just after 
eight bells (mid- 
day), though no 
— bell had been 
struck, there came a knock on the after door of 
the berth and the first mate’s voice speaking. 

“For goodness’ sake, lads, come out of it!” 
he said ; and they all (except Bullard and the 
three in the bunks) crowded excitedly aft to 
speak to the mate. 

“Ts it all right, sir?’ asked Edwards, speak- 
ing for the others. ‘ Will the captain promise 
to treat us properly, sir? We’re not coming out 
to be half killed. I don’t mean to be cheeky to 
you, Mr. Jenkins, but I think the ‘Old Man’ and 
the nd mate have gone mad. They wouldn’t 
mind if they killed us—— 

‘That'll do, Edwards!” said Mr. Jenkins. 
““T can promise you that you will none of you 
come to any harm.’ He paused a moment, 
then continued: “ Captain Beeston is in his 
bunk with a bullet in his shoulder.” 

* Will he live, sir?’ almost shouted Bullard’s 
voice at this instant. ‘* Will he live, sir ?” 

“Yes,” replied the mate. “ Unless,” he 
added, grimly, “he drinks himself to death. 
Come out now. I can’t stop arguing with you. 
For Heaven's sake come out of it ; and be smart. 
I'm sick to death of this awful business ! ”” 

“The second mate, sir?” asked Connaught, 
with a kind of stolid fierceness in his voice ; for 
he was in the second mate’s watch. 

“The second mate’s in his berth, stone blind, 
and it’s odds he’ll never take another watch !” 
rapped out the first mate, tersely. 

“The bo’sun, sir?” said Bullard, in a new 
voice. 

“T tell you,” 


said the mate, almost angrily, 
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* that you will none of you come to harm. You 
keep clear of the bo’sun, and he'll keep clear of 
you, or I'll have him into irons in two shakes. 
Anyway, he’s laid up at present. Come out of 
that, and don’t keep me here talking. Do you 
hear me, Bullard? Open the door at once.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Bullard, instantly, and opened 
the door forthwith. And thus it was, and exactly 
in this fashion, that authority once more resumed 
her interrupted sway aboard the Lady Morgan. 

“ How are those two that were hurt?” the 
mate said, ana stepped into the berth. ‘“ Anyone 
else hurt ?” 

They told him as he drew back the bunk- 
curtains. He looked at the lads, one after 
another, and proceeded to issue orders :— 

“ Get those other ports uncovered and opened. 
Open that for’ard door. Whoever's turn it is, 
get a bucket and broom and clean the place out. 
Kinniks, go aft to the steward and tell him I 
want him here at once. Move now, or I shall be 
losing my ticket over this job, along with those 
two fools aft there!” This latter was gritted 
out in an undertone; but the lads heard, and 
comprehended how the situation might appear 
to the “ Afterguard”’ in their sane moments. 
Also that the first mate, whom they all liked, 
might suffer seriously in the general clearing-up 
that lay ahead of them all, both the ’prentices 
and the officers. 

Now, it was out of these conditions—plus 
the second mate’s blindness and damages, and 
the master’s still more fortunate wound (for, as 
it chanced, Bullard had shot better than he knew 
when he fired aloft in such blind anger at Captain 
Beeston)—thatan amicable settlement eventually 
came about. The master, who had been drink- 
ing heavily all the voyage, was thoroughly 
frightened by his bullet-wound, which certainly 
proved more serious than the mate had antici- 
pated, possibly on account of his drunken habits. 
Asa result, he grew presently to a frame of mind 
—aided thereto by an enforced and strict sobriety 
due to the mate’s dumping all the liquor aboard— 
in which he was exceedingly eager to find some 
quiet way out of the dreadful muddle which had 
arisen. The ’prentices, on their part, were 
equally eager to have the matter hushed up, 
for they could not conceive how they might fare 
if ever the business entered a criminal court. 
The second mate simply did not count, in 
the circumstances ; and as for the men, none 
of them had been seriously damaged, except 
Jock, whose fingers had been crushed by the 
cannon-shot, which had been a piece of timber 
rounded by the carpenter to fit the signal-gun. 
Jock received a handsome present of tobacco ; 
and as his fingers eventually regained something 
of their previous shape and usage, he ceased— 


sailor-like, I suppose—to think over-much about 
the matter. 

Jan Henricksen, the half-Dutch second mate, 
recovered the sight of his right eye, and was 
thereafter a very much quieter man, and well 
pleased, after a certain talk with Captain Beeston 
and the mate, to go delicately, like Agag. 1 
suppose. until he dies, a limp of a very pronounced 
type will remain a much untreasured possession. 
I ti little pity for him ; he was an unmitigated 
bully. 

It was Carl Schieffs, the bo’sun, who came 
worst off in the whole transaction. Bullard’s 
shot cut away his right middle finger and nicked 
the bone of his shin on the inside of the right leg, 
for he was in a stooping position when the 
’prentice fired. The man was undoubtedly in 
agony for a little while; it was his feet they had 
heard drumming on the deck. Then, when 
Captain Beeston fired the cannon, part of the 
breech blew clean away in tiny fragments, 
cutting the bo'sun frightfully about the face and 
neck, as he lay there on the deck just behind it. 
Extraordinarily enough, neither the bursting of 
the breech of the signal-gun nor the handful 
of bb’s from Tommy’s pistol touched Captain 
Beeston, though three of the crew received 
trifling flesh wounds from the small shot. 

“* Jumbo,” under proper treatment, was about 
in ten or twelve days, and Peters considerably 
before this time. Darkins, however, was several 
weeks before he became anything like himself ; 
and it is possible that his share of the business 
was the worst. I say possible because I éannot 
pretend to prove a connection between the blow 
he had from the bo’sun and the fact that within 
a week of reaching home the lad fell from aloft 
and smashed up on the skids. I have often 
wondered whether he turned giddy and thus 
met his death as an indirect result of the blow. 

The bo’sun recovered; and I heard some 
time later that he was killed in one of those 
cellars which formed underground Chinatown in 
San Francisco. I am not surprised. 

It may interest readers who like the last ounce 
of detail, in an account of facts, to learn that the 
securing of the fresh-water pump in the ’pren- 
tices’ berth caused no inconvenience, as the ship 
proved to possess a spare one. 

And now, I think, I have told you everything ; 
certainly everything vital. I cannot help some- 
thing of a smile, as I think of people I have met 
who will tell you that nothing ever happens at 
sea nowadays. Possibly this is true concerning 
the “ tame-cat ” life of the liners, which is the 
only sea-life that most of them have any acquaint- 
ance with; but the sea is a wide place, and a 
lonesome place, and I have seen it, in my time, 
breed some extraordinary conditions. 


Boh Aga’s Last Raid 


An Officer of the Imperial Police, Burma 
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Another story of the Burmese dacoits. 


This exciting natrative will give the home-keeping reader 


some idea of the difficulties and dangers which beset the plucky officials who bear the “white 
man's burden” in remote regions. 


pee the many dacoit Bohs, or leaders, 
{ No WE who harried Burma after the dis- 
( w) persal of Theebaw’s army, the chief 
eo } was perhaps a man calling himself 

= Boh Aga. This individual confined 
his operations mainly to the district of Shwébo, 
which is separated from the Ye-u district by 
the Mu River, but when occasion offered he did 
not hesitate to make a swift raid across into the 
Ye-u district, recrossing immediately afterwards 
and disappearing in the dense forest and jungles 
near Tantabin, to the north of the Shwébo 
district. Boh Aga commanded a considerable 
following, and was exceedingly cruel and 
rapacious. Indeed, if all the atrocious bar- 
barities and murders committed in tle Shwébo 
district could rightly be set down to Boh Aga’s 
account, he must have been a veritable monster 
in human shape. 

Some three months after the episode related 
in “ The Hunting of Yan Gyi Aung,’’* Donald, 
the young police-officer therein concerned, was 
awakened one night at about ro p.m. by Havildar 
Sadik Khan, the non-commissioned officer in 
charge of the guard, who came to report that 
he and the sentry had just heard several shots. 
Jumping out of bed, Donald asked from which 
direction the shots had come. 

“From the direction of the river, Auzoor,” 
replied Sadik Khan. “We counted seven 
shots.” 

“ Were they faint or distinct ? ’” Donald asked. 

* See our issue for February, 91, 


“They were faint, huzoor; they sounded 
about three or four miles distant.” 

“Then they must have come from across the 
river,” said Donald. 

“Yes, sahib; the shots must have been fired 
somewhere near Mugan village,” replied Sadik 
Khan. 

“All right. Go and call Jemadar Amir 
Singh,” said Donald, commencing to dress 
himself hastily. 

“He is ready, huzoor; I reported to him 
before coming to you.” 

While he was speaking the sounds of hurrying 
feet were heard, and Jemadar Amir Singh came 
quickly up into the veranda of Donald’s mat 
shanty. 

“ Well, Amir Singh,” said Donald, addressing 
him, “what do you make of these shots that 
have been heard by Sadik Khan ? ” 

“They must come from Mugan village,” 
replied Amir Singh, confirming Sadik Khan’s 
supposition. ‘‘ There is only one other village in 
that direction, and that is our village of Ywathit, 
but if the shots had been fired there they would 
have sounded louder and more distinct.” 

“ All right, Amir Singh,” said Donald. “Go 
and get ten mounted men ready quickly. I will 
be with you inside of five minutes.” 

Donald finished dressing very quickly, and 
hurried down the steps, buckling on his belt 
as he went. The mounted men were already 
leading their ponies out of the stables as Donald 
arrived, so, after hastily inspecting their ban- 
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doleers to satisfy himself that each man had 
got his proper complement of ammunition, 
he gave the order to mount, and passed out 
of the post into- the night. A small, wiry 
Pathan named Mohomed Kailan and a burly 
Sikh named Bishen Singh, who said they knew 
the road through the jungles to Mugan, were 
sent on about fifty yards ahead to act as an 
advance guard, with orders to move at a canter 
wherever the going permitted. The country 
was moderately open, so progress was fairly fast, 
and on approaching Ywathit village the party 
was challenged by the village watchmen. From 
them Donald ascertained that they also had 
heard the shots, which they said came from the 
direction of Mugan; so, bidding them remain 
on the alert, Donald and his party rode on towards 
the river, which was about a mile farther on. 
The Ywathit villagers, however, in characteristic 
Burman fashion, omitted to tell Donald that 
the river opposite Mugan was quite unfordable, 
and it was only on arrival at the bank that he 
discovered this annoying fact. The check was 
doubly annoying, as, from the lights moving 
about and the sounds of shouting and the barking 
of dogs, it was evident that the dacoits were 
still in the village. Inwardly cursing the 
Ywathit villagers for not having told him about 
there being no ford opposite Mugan, Donald 
and his men at once scattered up and down the 
river-bank searching for a fordable place. At 
length, after much delay, a ford was discovered 
about half a mile higher up, and the whole party 
crossed over with much difficulty, the water in 
places reaching up to the saddle-bags, and the 
strength of the current nearly washing the ponies 
off their feet. On reaching the opposite bank 
the ponies were put into a sharp canter and 
headed straight for the village, but much 
valuable time had been lost in looking for 
the ford, and the exasperated Donald found 
on arrival that the dacoits had gone and that, 
with the exception of the barking of dogs, 
supreme quiet reigned in the village. Loud 
shouts that the police had arrived resulted 
in a few villagers emerging from their hiding- 
places behind bushes and houses, some clamber- 
ing down from the tops of their houses, where 
they had hidden themselves among the thatch, 
and others from trees where they had lain con- 
cealed in the branches. From them Donald 
ascertained that the dacoits had been gone only 
about “the time that it takes to boil a pot ot 
Tice” (approximately twenty minutes), and that 
they had departed in a northerly direction. 
Donald realized that the delay at the river 
had been fatal. ‘‘ Just my luck !’ he muttered , 
then, giving hasty orders to the villagers to 
assemble in front of the ¢hugys’s (headman’s) 


house and there to await his return, he cantered 
out of the village with his men, making a wide 
cast to the north, in hopes of coming across the 
dacoit gang ; but the quest was more hopeless 
than looking for a needle ina haystack. Finally, 
giving up the search, he returned to the village 
after an absence of an hour. 

On riding into the enclosure of the thugyt’s 
house, he found several villagers—men, women, 
and children— huddled up in their cotton blankets 
awaiting his arrival, and the sounds of sobbing 
and wailing smote on his ear. A large fire was 
burning in the centre of the enclosure, and near 
it was something lying on the ground, covered 
over with large cloths. Donald knew that the 
cloths hid the victim, or victims, of the dacoits’ 
cruelty, but it struck him that the heap was 
larger than usual. Dismounting, he called out 
to the thugyi to approach, and on his coming up 
pointed to the heap on the ground, asking :— 

“* Are those the persons killed by the dacoits ? ”” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“ How many have been killed ? ” 

“Seven, my lord, and all women.” 

““Good heavens !”” said Donald. “ You don’t 
mean to say that seven have been killed? Were 
they shot, or cut down with dahs ?”” 

““ They were all burnt to death,” replied the 
thugyi, in a low voice. 

“Can such things be?” muttered Donald, 
clenching his fists in impotent anger. ‘‘ Heavens ! 
I would flay the devils alive 1f I could only catch 
them!" 

Then, walking up to the heap, he slowly lifted 
off the cloths covering the corpses. The ghastly 
sight that met his gaze made him stagger back, 
sick with horror. He beheld the charred bodies 
of seven old women, none, apparently, under 
fifty years of age, with their features twisted and 
wrenched with the agonies they had suffered. 

Hastily dropping the cloths, Donald staggered 
back and sat himself down on a log, completely 
overcome, while the curses of his men, loud and 
deep, fell dully on his ears. Accustomed as they 
were to dreadful sights, they had never come 
across anything quite so terrible as this. 

Mastering himself at last with a great effort, 
Donald beckoned to the thugyi to approach and 
asked him for particulars of this dacoity. 

“A man named Maung Pu, who hid himself 
in the branches of that tree,” said the thugyi, 
pointing to a large tamarind on the edge of the 
enclosure, ‘‘ saw everything that happened, and 
he will be able to tell your honour all about it.” 
Turning towards the villagers, he called out : 
“Hey Maung Pu, the thakhin (gentleman) is 
calling you !”’ 

A Burman at once arose from amongst the 
huddled-up villagers and, walking up to Donald, 
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sat down on the ground in front of him in the 
usual crouching attitude. From him Donald 
obtained the following particulars. 

It appeared that shortly after the cocks crew 
(approximately about 9 p.m., the cocks in Burma 
crowing throughout the night at intervals of 
three hours) the villagers were startled by the 
firing of guns, the shouting of men, and the 
sounds of running feet. Knowing from painful 
experience what these sounds portended, the 
villagers at once stampeded, some escaping into 
the jungles through the bolt-holes in the village 
fence, while others hid themselves as best they 
could—behind bushes, on the tops of their 
houses, or up in trees. Maung Pu himself, while 
trying to escape, came face to face with the 
dacoits ; so, doubling back, he clambered up 
into the tamarind tree and hid himself in the 
branches. From his place of hiding he saw 
about twenty dacoits, headed by a short, thick-set 
man, enter the enclosure. Nearly all the robbers 
were armed with guns and dahs, and they carried 
several torches in their hands. Under orders 
from their leader, they rushed off in twos and 
threes, with the object of ransacking the houses 
and capturing the villagers. ‘The leader and 
another man remained behind in the enclosure 
and busied themselves in making a big fire in 
the centre, procuring the wood from the thugyi’s 
adjacent woodstack and lighting it by means 
of the torches they carried in their hands. The 
remainder of the dacoits came back every now 
and then carrying the plunder they had collected, 
which they threw down in a common heap on 
the ground, immediately returning for more. 
Of each of these men, as he came in laden with 
his spoil, the leader asked whether Maung Tha 
Zan had been captured, and his vexation and 
rage grew each time he was answered in the 
negative. 

(The thugyi here interrupted by saying that 
Maung Tha Zan was the reputed rich man of 
the village.) 

Upwards of an hour was occupied in ransack- 
ing the houses of the unfortunate villagers, and, 
besides the loot lying heaped up on the ground, 
seven old women had been found hiding in their 
houses, and had been dragged into the enclosure 
as prisoners. The leader of the dacoits was mad 
with rage at his men not having succeeded in 
capturing Maung Tha Zan, whom he had hoped 
to make disgorge his hoarded wealth, and his 
fury was doubled when, after examining the 
plunder, he found that it contained nothing of 
real value. He roundly cursed his followers, 
calling them every name he could lay tongue to, 
upbraiding them for being lazy ‘“‘ good-for- 
nothings,” and, in fact, behaved in such a 
furious manner that his followers shrank away 
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from him, cowed with fear and trembling for 
their own safety. Lashing himself into an 
absolute fury, he suddenly turned round and, 
walking up to where the seven old women were 
cowering and shivering with fear, he struck two 
or three of them over the mouth and ordered 
them to disclose where they had buried their 
money and valuables, threatening to tear them 
to pieces if they refused to comply. The terri- 
fied creatures protested that they were very poor 
and had nothing to give up, but he would not 
believe them. and slashed them across their faces 
and bodies with a stick which he picked up from 
the ground. Seeing that these measures were 
not productive of any results, he called to some 
of his followers and made them tie up the hands 
and feet of one of the old women. A long pole 
was then brought and passed between the tied 
wrists and ankles, and the miserable creature 
was carried like a slung pig, held over the fire, 
and slowly burnt to death, her cries for mercy 
and shrieks of agony rending the stillness of the 
night. The remaining six women were treated 
in the same way, each poor victim protesting to 
the last that she had no concealed treasures. 
After all seven victims had been thus brutally 
done to death the leader, collecting his men and 
selecting from the heap of loot all the things that 
were of any value. left the village by the north 
gate. 

On the completion of this terrible tale of 
bloodshed Donald asked Maung Pu whether he 
had recognized the leader of the dacoits. 

“No, my lord,” was the answer; “I have 
never seen him before, but I should be able to 
identify him again.” 

“Did you recognize none of the dacoits ?” 
asked Donald. 

Maung Pu hesitated a long time before 
answering, and then, with considerable reluc- 
tance, acknowledged that he had recognized two. 

“Who were they ?” asked Donald. 

“One was Maung Tin, of Mezaligon, and the 
other Maung Pyu, of Okshitgon,” Maung Pu 
replied. 

“Have you ever seen these men before ?” 

“Yes, my lord; I know them well. I have 
often seen them in their villages.” 

Turning to the thugy/, Donald asked :— 

“Do you know to what gang these two men 
belong ?” 

“Yes, my lord; I have heard that they are 
minor Bohs under Boh Aga.” 

“Oh, then the leader must have been Boh 
Aga himself,” said Donald. “ Could your 
villagers take up the tracks at once ?” 

“No, my lord; we must wait for the dawn, 
which is only about two hours distant,” the 
thugyt rephed. 
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There was nothing for it but to wait, though 
Donald and his men chafed impatiently at the 
long delay. Each minute of waiting gave Aga 
a better chance of escaping, and, though Donald 
thought it was probable that the gang was 
making for the dense forests and jungles near 
Tantabin, yet 
he dared not 
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act on this supposition,as the 74% 
wily Aga, fearing pursuit, might 
very possibly double back south. 

So Donald had to possess his soul in 
Patience, but to his dying day he will 
never forget the horror of that two hours’ 
maddening wait for dawn. The fitful 
light of the fire, ever and again blazing up 
into brightness, would now throw its fitful 
glare on the figures of the crouching vil- 
lagers, now light up the fierce, dark faces of 
the sowars. bringing out in bright relief 
the clean-cut, hawk-like features of the Pathans 
and the fierce. bearded visages of the Sikhs. 
Anon it would throw its flickering light on the 
still, horrible shapes under the coverings, or 
bring into view for a moment the slinking shapes 
of the village curs. : 

At last, however, the faint streaks of dawn 
tinged the sky, and Donald was able to make 
@ start on the trail. Though the trackers were 
Most expert and unerringly picked up the trail 
—by means of a crushed blade of grass, a broken 
twig, a shred of clothing caught on a thorn— 


“Donald had to possess 
his soul in patience, but to 
his dying day he will never 
forget the horror of that 
two hours’ maddening wait 
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yet progress was very slow, as in places, owing 
to the hardness of the ground, wide casts had 
to be made to pick up the track. To Donald’s 
eyes the signs so quickly and accurately read by 
the trackers were quite invisible, but all his 
doubts were set to rest from time to time by 
some of the trackers spiking their feet on the 
small bamboo points cunningly concealed in the 
grass and leaves by the dacoits. 

At last, after having gone about ten miles, 
the tracks were lost in a broad 
belt of sandy and rocky soil which 
extended for several miles across 
the country. All efforts to pick up 
the trail proved 
fruitless, and the 
trackers at last 
acknowledged 
themselves beaten, 


for dawn.” 


so Donald had most reluctantly to give up all 
hopes of coming up with Aga and his gang. 

A couple of months passed, Donald’s time 
being fully occupied in patrolling and in tracking 
dacoits. He had met with a few minor successes, 
which helped to cheer him up in the midst of 
his adventurous though lonely life, but more 
often he was intensely depressed at the man 
failures which came his way. The ghastly 

- horrors and murders which were almost of daily 
occurrence made him doubt whether he was 
really making any headway, and in the fits of 
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depression which overtook him he yearned 
intensely tor the company of even a single man 
of his own race with whom to talk matters over. 

On his urgent representations, Drummond, 
the superintendent of police, had arrived late 
the previous night from headquarters. ‘Though 
he could ill spare the time, he read between the 
lines of Donald’s letters, and judged it was time 
to give him a chance of speaking his own lan- 
guage. Drummond was a fine, cheery soul, a 
magnificent specimen of humanity, an accom- 
plished swordsman and a crack shot, and with 
a fine record of service behind him. The morning 
after his arrival he and Donald, taking their 
guns, sauntered out into the jungle for an 
early-morning shoot,-in hopes of picking up a 
few jungle-fowl and partridges. They had 
secured a few birds, and were wending their way 
homewards for breakfast, discussing as they 
walked the state of the country and the measures 
to be taken to rid the district of the numerous 
gangs of dacoits infesting it. 

“T cannot understand how the dacoits get to 
know of all my movements,” remarked Donald , 
“ they seem to know not only all 1 am actually 
doing, but also what I intend to do.” 

“Yes, their intelligence department is won- 
derful,’ admitted Drummond; “but we are 
inclined to forget that every villager 1s not only 
a potential, but also an actual dacoit. There 
are hundreds of outlaws at large, and they have 
got relatives in nearly every village who are 
always watching us and conveying information. 
Why, I dare be sworn that there are a dozen 
such in your own village of Mayagan continually 
spying on_your every movement.” 

“ T suppose it must be so,” said Donald ; * but 
I should dearly love to catch the beggars.” 

“ Well, don’t be disheartened ; you have had 
a good few successes. Plug along steadily on the 
same lines as you have been doing, and you are 
bound to succeed.” 

While talking they had reached the jungle 
fringing the paddy-field surrounding Mayagan, 
and they were both somewhat taken aback when 
a Burman came up to them and prostrated 
himself at their fect. 

“ Who are you ?” asked Drummond, sharply. 

“ My lord, I am one of Boh Aga’s men,” was 
the reply. 

“The deuce you are!” said Drummond, 
emitting a low whistle of surprise. ‘“ Do you 
know that I shall arrest you and send you to 
jail 2” 

“You can do what you like with me, my 
lord,” the Burman answered, “ but I have come 
to bring you information of Boh Aga.” 

“ Oh, is that your game ? What makes you 
wish to give information ? ’ 


The Burman, sitting up, gingerly pulled up 
the sleeve of his jacket and showed a barely- 
healed sword-cut on his left upper-arm. 

“ Aga cut me with a dah,” he said, showing 
the wound, which must have been a very bad 
one and even now intensely painful, judging 
from the expression of his face. 

*“ Why did he cut vou ? Does he treat many 
of his men like this ? 

“Yes, my lord; he has wounded several of 
his men, and we are all much afraid of him. I 
have run away to bring you information.” 

“But does not Aga suspect that you have 
come to me?” 

“No, my lord, he does not suspect. I got his 
permission to go to my village. He said I could 
go, but ordered me to be back by dusk, as the 
gang was under orders to move.” 

* Where is Aga now ? ” 

“His men are in the jungle half a darng (one 
mile) south of On-ta-bin village,’ replied the 
Burman, “ but Aga himself is in the village. 
He keeps a pony ready saddled in front of his 
house.” 

“Where 1s this On-ta-bin village, and how 
many houses are there in it?” 

“There are some thirty houses in the village, 
and it 1s about five miles from here across the 
river, in the Shwébo district.” 

** How many men has Aga got in the jungle ?” 
“Not many, my lord,” replied the Burman. 
There are only about fifteen men, and if your 
honour will come now I can take you straight 
to the camp. If your honour can give me a 
pony it would be much better.” 

“All right. You wait here, and I will come 
with a spare pony and pick you up,” said Drum- 
mond, and he and Donald, shouldering their 
guns, walked off hurriedly in the direction of the 
post. 

“That sounds excellent, Donald,” remarked 
Drummond, as they hastened along. ‘* What 
do you think of it?” 

“It seems too good to be true,” replied Donald. 
“Ts it not rather risky leaving that Johnny 
alone? He might do a bolt.” 

“We must take the risk, I am afraid. I 
propose taking fifteen men and splitting up when 
we get near the village, you riding with ten men 
straight for the camp, while I, with the remaining 
five, will make a bee-line for the village to capture 
Aga. I shall require five men in order to stop 
the gates.” 

“That sounds a good plan,” said Donald. 

Immediately on reaching the post Jemadar 
Amur Singh was sent for, and ordered to get 
fifteen mounted men ready and to have a spare 
pony saddled as well ; much to his delight, he was 
ordered to accompany the party. At Donald’s 
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special request Havildar Sadik Khan was also 
included. Drummond and Donald then hurried 
into the latter’s quarters and, buckling on their 
arms and accoutrements, slipped a few biscuits 
into their pockets and came out ready to start. 
Inside of ten minutes the whole party moved 
out of the post with a led pony, and at the 
fringe of the jungle met and picked up the 
informer, who was placed in charge of the 
advance guard and acted as guide. 

The party moved at a steady canter, and the 
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straight for the camp, taking the informer with 
you to show the way. Ride quickly, so as to get 
on to the dacoits before they can get away, 
Once you get in, never mind about the informer, 
as he will have served us well, so let the beggar 
disappear if he wishes to. I will take the remain- 
ing men and make a 
bee-line for the village. 
Meet me there when you 
have finished your part of 
the show.” 
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“ The pony planted his forelegs firmly in the ground and pitched his rider off.” 


Mu River was soon reached and crossed, and a 
further distance of two miles was quickly covered. 
Here the advance guard halted and allowed the 
main body to come up, and the informer told 
Drummond they would have to split up, as the 
ways to the village and camp diverged there. 

© Look here, Donald,” said Drummond, “ you 
take Jemadar Amir Singh and nine men, and ride 


Wishing each other good luck, the two 
parties rode off. After going about a mile at a 
fairly good pace, the informer, who was riding 
beside Donald, pointed out a small mound in the 
jungle about two hundred yards distant, and told 
him the dacoits’ camp was just behind it. Donald 
at once gave the order to gallop, riding for the 
right of the mound, and signalling to Amir Singh 
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to go round to the left. When within fifteen 


yards of the mound a scattering volley was fired 
from behind it, but as far as Donald could see 
no one was hit, and then he found himself right 
in the middle of the encampment,and caught sight 
of many Burmans scuttling away as fast as they 


could between the trees. As usual, each man 
singled out his particular opponent and rode 
straight for him. Donald’s objective was a 
Burman rather better dressed than the rest ; 
the fellow had a gun in his hand, and was making 
for a dense thicket about a hundred yards distant 
tothe right. Donald rapidly overhauled him, but 
was on more than one occasion nearly swept off his 
pony by the overhanging boughs. The dacoit 
seeing that Donald would be on him before he 
could gain the thicket, wheeled round and fired 
hastily, and as Donald ducked involuntarily 
he heard the “whirr” of the missile passing 
overhead. : 
“ A bit of telegraph wire, that ! ’ he muttered, 
and, riding on without checking, shot his man 
as he rode past. Then, drawing rein, he looked 
about for another opponent, but by this time the 
dacoits were conspicuous by their absence. 
Every now and then a shot rang out in the dis- 
tance, and he knew that his men were having 
a good time of it. After riding about hither and 
thither, Donald gave up all further hope of 


coming across any more dacoits, and rode slowly 
back to the dacoits’ camp. Here at intervals 
he was joined by his men, who came straggling 
in, and presently three riderless ponies came 
trotting back and joined their fellows. One of 
these was that on which the informer had been 
mounted, but what had _be- 
come of the man Donald never 
discovered. The remaining 
ponies belonged to Jemadar 
Amir Singh and Sowar Kirpa 
Singh, so an immediate search 
was instituted for the missing 
men, and they were eventually 
found behind a small hillock 
about half a mile distant from 
the dacoits’ camp. Jemadar 
Amir Singh was lying quite un- 
conscious, with a dead dacoit 
by his side. ‘Ten yards to his 
left lay Sowar Kirpa Singh, 
also with a dead dacoit a few 
feet away from him. 

Jemadar Amir Singh had 
been grievously wounded. The 
dead dacoit lying by his side 
had Amir Singh’s sword stick- 
ing in his body and several 
sword-cuts on the head and 
face. None of these latter were 
of any consequence, as the 
sword had not bitten deep, and the thrust 
must have inflicted the fatal wound. Sowar 
Kirpa Singh, who was conscious, had received 
a ghastly sword-cut on the left shoulder, and the 
dead dacoit near him had had his head bashed in. 
Kirpa Singh’s carbine, with the stock broken off, 
was lying by his side, and it was apparent that 
he had clubbed his carbine and so disposed of 
his foe. The wounds of the two men were hastily 
bound up, and they were then placed tenderly 
on ponies and taken to the village, Donald 
sending on a mounted man ahead to inform 
Drummond of what had happened, and to ask 
him to have a couple of doolies (ambulances) 
made ready without loss of time. 

On arrival at the village with his wounded 
men, Donald found that Drummond had lost no 
time, and had got the doolies ready, fashioned out 
of cotton coverings and poles, as well as a dozen 
villagers to act as bearers. The wounded men 
were at once transferred to the doolies and sent 
off to Mayagan under an escort. This important 
duty completed, Drummond turned to Donald 
and said, rather ruefully :— 

“Well, old chap, you have had better luck 
than I have had. How many have you bagged ?” 

“T really don’t know,” replied Donald. “I 
had to bring the wounded men in quickly, so 
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had no time to look round. Amir Singh and 
Kirpa Singh each got his man, and I believe I 
disposed of one. How did you fare ? ” 

“Tl tell you all about it as we go along, but 
we must hurry back to the camp to collect your 
‘bag.’ ” 

Taking a few villagers with them, Drummond 
and Donald rode back to the scene of the fight, 
and on the way the former gave an account of his 
adventures. Drummond, with Sadik Khan close 
on his heels, had ridden straight into the village, 
while the remaining four Sowars rode round the 
village fence at a gallop, with orders for one man 
to stop at each gate they came across to prevent 
anyone leaving. When Drummond had nearly 
reached the centre of the village he saw a pony 
tied to the front of a house. Simultaneously with 
his catching sight of the animal, a man dashed 
out of the house, flung himself on the pony, and 
galloped off. Drummond and Sadik Khan at 
once gave chase, and followed him in and out of 
the tortuous streets of the village, the former 
emptying his revolver at the man, without effect. 

The fleeing dacoit rode for the gates of the 
village, but as he approached each one in turn 
he found his exit was barred by a Sowar, so was 
obliged to turn off abruptly and dodge in between 
the innumerable openings among the houses, 
hotly pursued by Drummond and Sadik Khan. 
‘This manceuvre was repeated at the three gates 
of the village. Drummond, seeing that all the 
exits were blocked, was congratulating himself 
on having got Aga safe in the trap; but his joy 
was short-lived, for Aga, seeing that there was 
no escape by any of the gates, rode his pony 
straight at the village fence. The fence, being 
about five feet in height, was too high for the 
pony to clear, so he planted his forelegs firmly 
in the ground and pitched his rider off right on 
the top of the brambles, from where he dropped 
down on the outside and, picking himself up, 
took to his heels. Drummond and Sadik Khan 
both tried to imitate this manceuvre, but found 
that their saddle-wallets prevented them from 
being shot over their ponies’ heads like Aga 
had been. 

Flinging themselves off, they scrambled and 
forced their way through the fence, at the cost 
of much skin and clothing, and saw Aga running 
for his life about fifty yards away, across a small 
field, and heading straight for the jungle, which 
was about a hundred yards farther on. Encum- 
bered as they were with their boots and accoutre- 
ments, they realized that they had no chance of 
overtaking an active, barefooted Burman, so 
Sadik Khan at once dropped on his knee and 
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began blazing away at the running man, but 
his hands were too shaky after the exciting chase 
to permit of accurate shooting. Drummond 
snatched the carbine away from Sadik Khan, 
and ordered him to run round and get their 
ponies and call the men at the gates, while he 
himself tried a couple of shots, but with no better 
results, and he had the mortification of seeing 
Aga gain the shelter of the jungle apparently 
unscathed. Drummond beat through the jungle 
for over an hour, searching for Aga, but only 
drew a blank. 

“By Jove!’ concluded the superintendent. 
“‘ The scoundrel gave us a magnificent run, and 
he really deserved to escape. He must have 
marvellous pluck and nerve !” 

A thorough search of the scene of the running 
fight resulted in the finding of eight bodies, and 
the two men killed by Amir Singh and Kirpa 
Singh were identified by the villagers as being 
Aga’s lieutenants, Maung Tin and Maung Pyu. 

“Not a bad day’s work, Donald,” remarked 
Drummond. “Though Aga himself has escaped, 
his two right-hand men, besides six others, have 
been accounted for, and, what 1s more, we now 
know beyond all doubt the village that has been 
harbouring him. I will write to Lang (the 
Deputy-Commissioner) and ask him to severely 
punish and move this village. I don’t think 
Aga will trouble you much after to-day’s affair.” 

Little now remains to be told. Drummond 
proved a true prophet, for Boh Aga was never 
again heard of. He completely vanished from 
human ken, and, for all the authorities know, 
may still be quietly living in som? village far 
distant from the scene of his exploits, or he may 
be dead and buried. The probabihties are that 
he joined the “‘ great majority ” many years ago, 
otherwise he is sure to have been “‘ picked up ” 
during the many peaceful years that the country 
has enjoyed since those troublous days. 

Both Jemadar Amir Singh and Sowar Kirpa 
Singh recovered from their wounds, and in due 
course received promotion. Amir Singh, in 
addition to promotion, received the Third Class 
Order of Merit. Both o. them are still alive, 
Amir Singh having risen to the rank of subadar- 
major and honorary aide-de-camp, besides havin, 
subsequently earned the Second Class Order of 
Merit for another very gallant deed performed by 
him. Kirpa Singh is also a native officer now, 
and holds the rank of subadar. 

On-ta-bin village was very heavily fined for 
having harboured Aga and his gang, and was 
made to remove and group with another village 
some three miles distant. 
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The story of a British officer's great journey—a feat never previously accomplished. 


Captain 


Haywood travelled right across Africa from West to North, traversing the Sahara on the way. In 
these articles he describes his experiences and the strange sights and scenes he saw on his 
record trip. 


[SSE left Mopti on March 8th, towing 
Ha) a barge which was unable to sail 
“5 } against the strong winds now en- 
i, f4)} countered. This additional weight, 
r of course, delayed our progress a 
great deal, more especially when we reached the 
large, open expanse of water called Lake Dhebo. 
This lake is very shallow at this season, sand- 
* banks are frequent, and progress consequently 
slow. A curious and unusual feature of the lake 
is that the bottom is covered with a kind of 
river oyster. This lake forms a natural reservoir 
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From a Photograp 


[lt A lioness snapshotted by the Author while on her way to the river. 


for the Niger waters ina singular manner. When 
the rains fall in the mountains at the source of 
the Niger, the upper river swells and fills up 
Lake Dhebo. Then, as the waters of the Upper 
Niger fall, the lake continues to fill up, inundating 
the low country and swelling the waters of the 
Middle Niger as far as Timbuctoo and Gao. 
Thus the curious phenomenon is observed of 
the Middle Niger rising while the upper river 
is falling. 

On March roth we reached Niafounké, a 
prosperous little village on the left bank, four 
hundred and fifty miles from Koulikoro. Here 


I disembarked from the steamer. Having spent 
a couple of pleasant days with the French 
District Commissioner and reorganized my small 
caravan, I departed on March 12th with eight 
carriers and one month’s provisions for a shooting 
trip in the big bend of the Niger. My object was 
first to hunt lions in the sandy country on the 
banks of the rivers Bara Issa and Issa Ber, 
where lions are fairly numerous. They prowl 
after the large herds of cattle which graze in 
this district, and many is the cow or bullock lost 
through their ravages among the herds. The 


lion of these regions is big, but not handsome. 
His colour is pale tawny, and he is maneless. 
The snapshot here reproduced is rather interest- 
ing, and shows a lioness going down to drink. 
I had news of a kill not far from my camp, and, 
knowing the beast would lie up during the heat 
of the day, and probably come to drink close by 
next morning, I equipped myself with camera 
and rifle, and took up a well-concealed position 
in the palm bushes near the river bank. I was 
fortunate enough to photograph the beast 
unperceived, and afterwards I shot her. The 
picture shows her with her mouth open just as 
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she emitted a roar. The roar of these beasts is 
very deep, and can be heard for some distance ; 
so that frequently one’s first intimation that there 
is a lion in the vicinity comes through hearing 
his voice. These animals cover considerable 
distances, and are often difficult to come up 
with by following their tracks. They often 


“ Hand-sewn” boats 


From a Photograph. 


The market at Saraféré, in the French Soudan—Natives bring their wares 
hundreds of miles to sell them here. 
From a Photograph. 


They are made of strips of wood stitched together with | 
leaf-fibre, and are the reverse of water-tight. 
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swim across rivers in search of prey on the 
opposite banks. 

After some days of good sport, I turned my 
steps towards Saraféré. This place is on a 
branch of the Niger called the Bara Issa. The 
town is like Timbuctoo, but smaller. So much do 
the place, people, and surroundings resemble the 
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a 


Mysterious City tnat 
“Sister of Timbuctoo.” 
market. Hausas from 
the British colony of 
Northern Nigeria take 
many months totravel 
hundreds of miles 
from their distant 
country, carrying their 
Kano wares to this 
market. The top 
photograph on_ the 
previous page shows 
a scene in this Central 
African emporium. 
The canoes in this 
part of the world are 
very curiously 
fashioned, as will be 
seen from the picture. 
The only tree avail- 
able is the dum-palm 
and as its trunk is 
not large several are 
required to make one 
“dugout.”’ The pieces 
are roughly sewn to- 
getherwith strips from 


the leaves of the trees, - 


and the interstices are 


! Some of the Author's native hunt. 


Saraféré is called the 
It is a very cosmopolitan 


ers—They were skilful trackers, but very poor shots. 
From a Photograph. 


further blocked up 
with bits of palm 
fibre. The result is a 
decidedly picturesque 
but not very water- 
tight craft. One man 
has to be constantly 
employed as a baler, 
otherwise the crazy 
boat would soon be 
swamped. 

My native hunters 
in these regions—a 
trio of whom are here 
shown — were very 
skilful trackers, but 
most indifferent shots. 
All these men carry 
old flintlock guns, 
which were loaded 
with stones, scraps of 
iron, and anything 
that came handy. The 
muzzle is first filled to 
about half-way down 
with black powder, 
the missiles being 
rammed down on this 
and kept tight by a 
piece of old cloth. As may be imagined, miss- 
fires are not unusual, but when the gun does go off 
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A morning camp scene near Timbuctoo, 


From a Photograph. 
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the report is deafening and the smoke blinding 
for quite an appreciable time. With these uncouth 
weapons the native hunter is wont to chase his 
game. I once saw my head hunter most skil- 
fully stalk a small gazelle to within ten yards, 
and then raise his gun. I was breathlessly 
watching the scene from a distance through my 
glasses, expecting to see the unfortunate little 
animal blown to bits. There was a deafening 
report, and when the smoke cleared the gazelle 
was to be seen scampering off at its best pace— 
scathless ! 

One picture shows us breaking camp early one 
morning south of Timbuctoo. The man on the 
left is rolling up his mat, inside which all his 
worldly possessions are kept while on the march. 
In the foreground is my native servant, bargain- 
ing with a local savage for some rice. We were 


avoid giving them my wind, I cautiously drew 
close to the lake. 

Words cannot adequately describe the beauty 
of the scene that met my eyes. Some forty 
elephants were disporting themselves in the 
moonlit waters, bathing and douching them- 
selves with water taken up in their trunks. 
Knowing I should get my chance later, I had 
plenty of time to single out the best tuskers 
and mark them down. In the meantime, I lay 
perfectly still in my concealed position, enjoying 
this remarkable picture. Having bathed and 
drunk their fill, the elephants proceeded to 
retreat leisurely homewards. With a_ little 
manceuvrirg I had no great difficulty in shooting 
one of the animals I had marked down. Now 
arrived a rather dangerous moment. The huge 
herd, frightened rather than enraged at the 
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now in the bend of the Niger, and approaching 
Lake Niangaye, a fine sporting country. Here I 
spent nearly three weeks, shifting my little camp 
as circumstances dictated. It was near the site 
of an inundated village—depicted in the accom- 
panying snapshot—that I made my headquarters 
for elephants. ‘These fine beasts used to come 
and drink at the lake every three or four days, 
and I was fortunate enough to get two good 
tuskers hére. My first view of these animals was 
a never-to-be-forgotten one. It was a beautiful 
moonlight night, and I had sent out my hunters 
in different directions to bring me early news 
of elephants coming to drink at the lake, which is 
a very large one. Suddenly a man appeared, 
saying that a herd was approaching rapidly, and 
soon I heard the thud of a multitude of huge feet 
on the sandy ground. Making a wide circuit to 


report of my rifle and the fall of their comrade, 
stampeded in all directions. Some half-dozen 
came careering towards me; there was neither 
time nor space to evade them, and for a moment 
I thought I must inevitably be trampled under 
their massive feet. I had flung myself on the 
ground to be as inconspicuous as possible, when 
fortunately something made them turn aside. 
They passed within a few inches of my prostrate 
body, screaming and trumpeting in terrifying 
fashion as they thundered by. 

A few days later, while pursuing a wounded 
elephant, I came to the foot of the Hombori 
Mountains, a rugged, precipitous range running 
in an east and west direction. These mountains 
are inhabitated bya primitive, little-known tribe 
called Abbés, who hardly ever descend from their 
inaccessible fastnesses, where they live in caves. 
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Having concluded a successful shooting trip in 
these regions, I endeavoured to make my way 
by land north to Timbuctoo. The season was 
now getting very hot ; the streams were drying 
up, and the guides either could not or would not 
show me a practicable route. I was thus obliged 
to engage a native canoe and follow the network 
of waterways from the vicinity of Lake Niangaye 
to the Niger, eventually reaching Timbuctoo on 
April 7th. This town is not on the Niger now, 
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houses on each side nearly touch one another. 
The all-pervading sand is gradually and relent- 
lessly covering up the whole town, and houses 
which a few years ago stood twenty feet above 
the level of the street now do not stand more 
than eighteen feet high. From the arrival of 
the Moors up to the time of the French conquest 
Timbuctoo had an unenviable reputation as the 
abode of desert plunderers and murderers. The 
Moors, and later the Tuaregs, used to make it 


although it evidently used to be. The desert 
sand has encroached and gradually isolated the 
place from the river. The town now consists of 
a few old buildings of Moorish and Ethiopian 
design, whilst most of the houses are modern and 
built by the French. The mosques are very 
old, dating from 1482, the time of the Moorish 
invasion, up to which period Timbuctoo was the 
capital of the Sonrhay Empire. Extending over 
a large area of the Niger basin and into the 
Southern Sahara, the Sonrhays were, of course, 
of negro descent. The Moors descended from 
Morocco in the fifteenth century, and drove them 
away across the Niger. The Moors themselves 
were expelled from Timbuctoo by the Tuaregs 
about the seventeenth century, and the latter, 
after Some fierce encounters with the French, 
were in turn driven out of Timbuctoo towards 
the end of the nineteenth century. The south- 
east end of the town is the oldest, and has 
still many quaint streets, so narrow that two 
people can hardly walk abreast, and here the 


Bamba, « French settlement on the edge of the desert, 


From a Photograph. 


a place o- refuge, issuing forth periodically to 
attack caravans or any desert travellers who had 
something worth looting. The result was that 
all the Niger Valley in the neighbourhood became 
depopulated, and it is only now regaining some 
degree of prosperity. 

At Kabara, the Niger port of Timbuctoo, 
I took a river barge to Gao, whence I was to 
start on my desert journey across the Sahara. 
My previous intention had been to march across 
the desert directly north from Timbuctoo, this 
being the shortest route to Algiers. Owing to 
great scarcity of water along my proposed route, 
and rumours of plundering bands in this part, 
however, I found it impossible to obtain a guide. 
It was even said that we should have to go ten 
days between wells, and camels during the hot 
season cannot exist more than eight days without 
drinking. From Gao we learnt the difficulties 
would not be so great. I left Timbuctoo on April 
r2th, sleeping and taking my meals on the barge, 
which was roomy, with an awning of thatch to 
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keep off the sun. These boats are poled by 
sturdy river-men, who are marvellously enduring. 
A crew of six will work day and night for eight 
or ten days, with only two or three hours’ halt 
in the evening. They all pole during the day, 
and sleep by reliefs at night. ; 

Bamba, a view of which place is given, is a 
French settlement on the edge of the desert, and 
was one of the last spots on the Niger held by 
the Moors. A few date-palms planted by them 
exist. Water is scarce, for they never get more 
than two inches per annum, and even this is 
rare. The country is sandy and covered with 
mimosa scrubs, the leaves of which a giraffe 
delights to feed on. I enjoyed a couple of days’ 
shooting after these interesting animals near 
Bamba. They are shy and extremely difficult 
to see, as their curious speckled colour assimilates 
well with the mimosa and sand. 

Giraffes come down to the Niger to drink by 
night, returning to their feeding haunts many 
miles away before dawn. I was told that the 
telegraph-line is often broken by these creatures’ 
long necks. The line from Timbuctoo to Gao 
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Giraffes do not seem to breed much. I have 
usually seen them in threes—papa, mamma, and 
the baby. The latter is a beautifully dainty and 
graceful animal. It is a pretty sight to watch the 
family party so happily trotting along together. 

On April 18th I arrived at Gao, where I had 
to stay a few days to organize my caravan for 
the long and formidable desert journey. I was 
comfortably housed by the French officers in 
their mess, the roof of which is flat, making a 
pleasant promenade in the cool of the evening. 
Here I often used to wander, gazing over the vast 
silent desert, which stretched as far as the eye 
could reach north, east, and west, and wonder 
what adventure it had in store for me. 

There it was that I made my first acquaintance 
with the African camel. I arranged to hire five 
beasts from the Kountah Arab chief—four 
baggage and one riding camel, these animals 
being employed to take me as far as Kidal, some 
two hundred and eighty miles north in the Sahara, 
The chief also provided two guides. The question 
of selecting these ships of the desert is necessarily 
an important one, for the loss of a camel through 
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Tuns close to the river-bank, and at night the 
giraffe cannot see the thin wire. It seems a 
pity that large numbers of these beautiful beasts 
are slaughtered by natives annually for their 
skins, which are used to make shoe-soles, 
purses, and other articles. The giraffe is found 
in comparatively small numbers in the world 
now, and only in a few localities, and it is to be 
feared it will soon be exterminated in this part 
of Northern Africa, unless stringent measures 
are adopted to prevent this wholesale slaughter. 


fatigue or disease in the middle of the desert 
will entail abandoning provisions and perhaps 
water, that most essential of all necessities in 
the Sahara. My kind friends, the French, gave 
me invaluable assistance in this matter. It was 
also arranged that an escort of six tirailleurs, 
who were convoying Government stores to Kidal, 
should accompany me. Affairs being  satis- 
factorily arranged, I departed on April 23rd on 
my long trek of about sixteen hundred miles 
across the great Sahara. 


(To be continued.) 


Fourteen Hundred Miles 


on Foot. 


THE STORY OF A TRAMP ACROSS EUROPE. 


BY F. HARRIS DEANS. 
ILLUSTRATED BY FRED BUCHANAN, AND FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 


For a wager, although knowing no language but his own, the author undertook to walk from 

Vienna to the Hook of Holland, averaging thirty miles and spending not more than six shillings a 

day. He won his wager, but incidentally he met with many curious adventures and misadventures, 
Mr. Deans is blessed with a sense of humour, and his narrative makes very amusing reading. 


— JNE practically never sees an English- 

4 » | man on tour with his knapsack on 
(6) his back. The Englishman invari- 
WeSee ably goes to extremes. He seeks 
either the greatest hardship or the 
greatest comfort. One finds him either explor- 
ing the unknown or loafing in the most comfort- 
able hotel.” 

It was reading the 
above extract in Die 
Woche which led to my 
undertaking a journey of 
some fourteen hundred 
miles across Europe on 
foot. 

Iintended leaving 
Vienna, and it seemed to 
me that here was an 
original manner in which 
to return to England. 
When’ I announced my 
intention to my friends 
they greeted it with 
derision. Not that such 
a feat was so unheard 
of; it was my conceit 
in imagining that I could 
do it that amused them 
so much. (In explana- 
‘tion of their attitude, I 
should remark that though 
my height was normal— 
five feet seven inches—yet 
I scaled only eight stone 
three pounds. Throughout my walk, however, I 
varied only one pound and a quarter.) They 
appealed to Joe Powell, an Englishman who 
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“I took an electric tram to the outskirts of the city ~ 


possesses a big Viennese reputation as an athlete, . 


to support them. With the air of one who was 
sacrificing mruch in the cause of friendship, he 


took my side. He said he didn’t know, one 
couldn’t always judge by looks ; with a really 
good pair of boots I might be able to walk some 
of the way. I thanked him for his expression 
of confidence in me, and eventually we made 
him referee in a wager. I wagered that I would 
average thirty miles a day, with an expenditure 
of six shillings per diem. 
From Vienna to the 
Hook of Holland, where 
my walk naturally ended— 
I being no swimmer—it 
was, by the route I came, 
some fourteen hundred 
miles. I started on July 
1st, and arrived in Eng- 
land on August rsth. 
The journey thus took 
me altogether forty - six 


days, with a total ex- 
penditure of thirteen 
pounds fifteen shillings, 


which sum included my 
boat fare across from the 
Hook. 

From this expenditure, 
it is, of course, obvious 
that I spent as little time 
as possible in the large 
towns. I found the 
village inns which I en- 
countered clean, comfort- 
able, and remarkably 
cheap. On several occa- 
sions my bill for bedroom and breakfast came 
to less than one shilling. 

The English colony in Vienna is not very 
large, but it is exceedingly sporting. It advised 
‘wie a lot. One gentleman, taking advantage of 
his age, tottered round to me every day with 
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advice. 
fewer than nine separate 
and entirely different 
lists of articles which it 
was absolutely impossible 
for me to do without. 
Each list would have 
filled a dozen knapsacks. 
I think he must have 
taken me for a camel. 

Another individual! 
wanted me to walk bare- 
footed. He said the Hun- 
garian peasants covered 
immense distances on 
foot, and they never wore 
boots. He thought if | 
practised for a few weeks 
my feet would very quickly 
get hardened. He was 
quite hurt when I declined 
to darken the re- 
mainder of my stay 
in Vienna in this 
way. 

I decided to start 
on my walk on July 
ist, and my friends 
arranged to give me 
a magnificent send- 
off at ten o'clock. 
So I started at nine. 

I took an electric 
tram to the outskirts 
of the city. My idea 
had been to leave 
quietly, without 
attracting atten- 
tion. But in a 
crowded tram-car, 
with an unaccus- 
tomed knapsack on 
my back, I found 
this difficult. 

There was nothing 
in the way of real 
unpleasantness, of 
course.* One pas- 
senger remarked 
good - humouredly 
that if a man was 
such a natural born 
fool that he couldn’t 
get in a Car without 
stepping on every- 
body, che sooner he 
got out and walked 
the better for all 
concerned. I think 


He drew up no 
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The Author as he appeared at the 
commencement of his trip. 


A view from the roadside. 


A timber-raft on the river. 


(Photographs. 


I must have trodden on 
him; he seemed to be 
speaking at me. 

From Vienna I made my 
way to the Tyrol, across 
Switzerland, picked up the 
Rhine at Lake Constance, 
and followed it through 
Germany, branched off for 
a while into Belgium, and 
then, again by way of the 
Rhine, through Holland 
to the Hook. 

Altogether I passed 
through five countries. 

Ignorance of the language 
should not check intend- 
ing tourists. It is surpris- 
ing how far a few nouns 
and a stray verb or so will 
carry one. 

Ihave known men 
who have made a 
life’s study of a 
foreign language ; 
who could read 
Goethe in the origi- 
nal German and 
Hugo in his native 
French ; who could 
converse with fellow- 
students with an 
ease and fluency 
which held their 
listenersenraptured; 
who seemed, in fact, 
as if they should 
never have been 
born in England at 
all. I have seen 
these men _ talk 
volubly for half an 
hour to an uncom- 


prehending _land- 
lord, and then, see- 
ing me __ sitting 


quietly in my corner 
with an attentive 
landlady minister- 
ing to my wants, 
come over and 
solicit my help. 
lam always ready 
to assist such men. 
I pity them. I 
don’t even point 
out how wrong it is 
of them tocomeover 
to a man’s country 
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“* An uncomprehending landlord.” 


and maltreat his language in the way they do. 
I just ask them what it is they want to say. It 
mostly takes them ten minutes to tell me they 
want a bed on the first floor, with a southerly 
aspect, at an inclusive sum, shaving-water at 
nine, and on no account must their brown boots 
be cleaned with blacking. Once I have fully 
gathered their requirements I pledge them to 
silence and hammer on the table until some- 
body comes in to protest. Then, pointing at 
the awe-stricken traveller, I condense his wishes 
into one word: 
« Bed.” 

The hotel people 
Tealize it is no good 
arguing with me; I 
don’t understand 
them. My dictionary 
enables me to state 
the gist of my reé- 
quirements, but not 
to listen to their 
excuses. 

Thave known other 
guests to be torn from 
their rooms and sent 
tosleepin the billiard- 
toom simply because 
I wanted a bed my- 
self, and was unable 
to understand that 
there was not one 
vacant. 

Never carry a pro- 
Nouncing dictionary. 
If one does, one is so 
apt to pronounce the 
word according to 
instructions. It is 
Much better just to 


“They have « habit of presenting choice portions of their food 
on the end ot their fork." 


point to the word and let them pronounce 
it their own way. : 7 

It is such men as myself, too lazy or unintelli- 
gent to learn another language, who are doing 
mre for the creation of a universal language 
than all the Esperantists or Volapiikers com- 
bined. , 

One experience of a mule-headed Englishman 
who knows what he wants and expects the inn- 
keeper to know too is sufficient to drive the 
entire staff of an inn to learning English. In 
sheer desperation the 
innkeeper sends _his 
son to England to 
learn the language, 
so that in future 
there will be some- 
body in the house 
to protect him. 

The Tyrolean pea- 
sant is the gentleman 
of Europe. The 
manners’ we learn 
across Our mother’s 
knee come to him by 
instinct. Everybody 
he encounters he 
greets with the 
courteous salutation : 
“Griiss Gott ” (God 
greet thee). One is 
apt to get quite 
hoarse after passing 
through a village and 
responding, to the 
greetings of several 
hundred inhabitants. 
In Gasthauses the 
piccolo, or beer-boy, 
who rushes round 
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the room with eight or nine pint mugs 
carried in each hand, places each mug before 
its owner with a cordial “ Prosit, Herr.” The 
waiters who bring one’s food invariably wish 
“ Guten appetit.” 

The Englishman, being polite with difficulty, 
finds the Tyrolean courtesy something of a trial 
at first. 1 remember, 
early in my tour, enter- 
ing a_ small village 
Gasthaus and_ seating 
myself at a long, un- 
occupied table. That 
table held sixteen plates, 
and fifteen times had 
I to rise to my feet and 
bow permission to new- 
comers to seat them- 
selves; fifteen times, 
tco, had I to rise and 
bow my _ acknowledg- 
ments of their thanks 
when they took their 
departure. After that 
one experience I would 
push into an already 
crowded table rather 
than seat myself at an unoccupied one. 

Pleasant, too, is their friendly manner, during 
conversation, of offering one a drink from their 
mug. Equally charming—though in this case 
it takes somewhat longer to persuade the mind 
to dwell solely on the hospitable intention which 
prompts the offer—is the habit of presenting 
choice portions of their food on the end of their 
fork. 

To sit at table with six or seven burly Tyro- 
leans, all bent on showing hospitality to a 
stranger, demands a strong stomach. The dish 
one has ordered for oneself goes in reciprocating 
gifts, and one has to make one’s own meal off a 
pot pourri of other people’s selection. 

The table habits of the Tyrolean could more 
aptly be termed stable habits. They are easily 
acquired ; remarking this, I cannot be accused 
of boastfulness when I assert that before I reached 
Innsbruck my habits would have attracted 
scandalized attention in a common lodging- 
house. 

To wipe one’s knife and fork on one’s napkin, 
or, failing a napkin, on one’s hand, before using, 
is not dirtiness, however; it is cleanliness, 
amounting almost to daintiness. Anyone who 
has dined in a village Gasthaus will admit 
this. 

To eat sausages with one’s fingers is a habit 
of necessity ; a request for a knife and fork is 
greeted by such a stare of surprise from the inn- 
keeper, and by such unconcealed wonder from 


‘hey impale a lettuce on a fork and nibble at it between 
conversational flourishes of that instrument.” 
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one’s fellow-guests, that few can nerve them- 
selves to make a second request. 

There was one trick which I often admired, 
and fain would have acquired for the edification 
of home-keeping friends, but somehow could 
never bring myself to attempt. That was to 
impale a lettuce on a fork and nibble at it 
between conversational 
flourishes of that in- 
strument. It is a trick 
which I suggest to 
animal trainers as very 
suitable for a perform- 
ing rabbit. 

In the smallest Gast- 
hauses salt and pepper 
are always on the table 
for the use of those 
guests who bring their 
own food to consume 
over a mug of beer. I 
used to find pepper, in 
suitable quantities, an 
excellent seasoning for 
disguising the flavour of 
certain dishes, but after 
once seeing a_ gentle- 
man, who had just written a letter, use the 
pepper in lieu of sand to dry his ink, and 
then shake it back into the pot, I lost the taste. 
One takes these silly dislikes occasionally. 

Before entering the Tyrol I shared the belief 
of most foreigners that yodelling was the native’s 
principal means of communication. I imagined 
that they passed most of their time perched on 
mountain-tops yodelling away to friends on other 
mountain-tops. This impression is not quite 
correct. Only once during my journey did I 
hear any yodelling, and that was in a small 
village inn—on an American gramophone ! 

One of the main characteristics of the Tyrolese 
is honesty. I assert this in the face of all possible 
testimony to the contrary. I made up my mind 
on this point on the first day I entered the 
country. Even if I were to live with them and 
get to know them quite well I shouldn’t change 
my mind. A nation that makes a practice of 
storing its fuel outside the house—it consists of 
logs of wood, and, piled up against the house, it 
often hides the original wall—cannot include a 
dishonest member. It is a thing which we 
English, who pride ourselves on possessing the 
virtues of all nations and the weaknesses of 
none, would not dare to do. Imagine an 
Englishman having his supply of winter coal 
shot down in front of his house and leaving it 
there unprotected! Why, he would be the 
most popular man in the district! People 
would come round at night just to see if he were 
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sleeping soundly. I 
know if he lived 
next door to me I 
would have a fire 
in my bedroom on 
chilly nights, and 
not worry about 
the expense. 

Amongst other 
curious customs is 
the one of placing 
heavy stones on the 
roofs of their 
houses. It seems 
to me a clumsy 
way of fixing a roof. 
It may be, however, that there is a tax on nails 
in the district. A windy day is bad enough in 
any country, but in the Tyrol it is positively 
nerve-shattering. A man may be hit by a flying 
slate and live, but the man who could be struck 
by a half-ton boulder and live probably would 
not want to. 

The Tyrolean is intensely religious. Every 
few yards the roadside is dotted with wayside 
shrines or crucifixes—from a marble building 
costing some hundreds of pounds to a simple 


wooden cross, 
Vol. xxix.—6, 


The churches in the Tyrol, whatever their size, 
possess very tall spires. One can see the spire, 
towering above a dense wood, at a distance of 
many miles. The wooded, hilly nature of the 
country no doubt accounts for the height of the 
spires, which thus render the churches conspicuous 
objects and landmarks to the neighbourhood. 
To the, tourist also they come as a boon and a 
blessing, for throughout the Tyrol a church and 
an inn will always be found side by side. When, 
at the end of a long day’s tramp, one’s weary 
eyes perceive a church spire projecting from 
above a thick wood, one recalls this fact with 
gratitude. 

A genial Tyrolean priest related to me a 
legend which the peasants had invented to 
account for this fact. When the world was first 
created, the Deity and the Arch-Enemy made a 
journey together to apportion the Tyrol into 
their respective king- 
doms. The country 
being hilly, they made 
frequent stoppages, 
and at the spots on 
which they rested a 
church and an inn 
sprang into being. 

They are cheery men, 
these Tyrolean priests. 
It is customary to 
describe them as 
“fathers of their 
flocks,” but to my 
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mind they are more like jolly bachelor uncles. 
They are walking encyclopedias, and can advise 
a farmer as to the sowing of his crop, or a 
mother on the teething of her infant. 

On Sunday morning one may pass through a 
district without encountering a soul; they are 
all at church, though in some cases it may be 
ten miles distant from their home. The after- 
noon finds them seated in the Gasthaus. All the 
family drink beer, from the head of the house 
with his quart mug to the smallest toddler, who 
must be content with sips from the mother’s 
modest pint. The young 
men play bowls in a 
neighbouring alley, while 
the girls dance in the 
Gasthaus garden, or, if 
the inn does not boast 
a garden, in the road- 
way, to the music of a 
wandering fiddler. - 

The priest wanders 
from the bowling alley, 
where he instructs the 
novices how to get the 
requisite spin on the 
ball, to where the girls 
are dancing. Here he 
chaffs one as to the 
ungallant absence of 
her sweetheart, or tells 
one of the plainer 
maidens that he will 
insist on dancing with 
her before the day is 
out. 

From here he goes 
over to where the elderly 
members of his con- 
gregation are sitting at 
tables, drinks out of 
one proffered mug, geni- 
ally, but successfully, 
Teproves a too advanced 
reveller at another, and 
tosses some chubby 
urchin into the air. 

Gmunden, on __ the 
Traun See, is one of 
the leading _ holiday 
resorts of Austria. The 
lake itself, with its gondolas, recalls memories of 
Venice. Visitors here make a praiseworthy 
effort to live up to their surroundings. Every- 
body dresses in the picturesque Tyrolean cos- 
tume. The male visitors, it is true, seem slightly 
ashamed of their display of bare knee, but the 
girls trip along in their short, gaily-coloured 
skirts and low-necked, short-sleeved bodices as 


“A windy day in the Tyrol.” 


if to the manner born. And they don’t mind 
you looking at them! In fact, they appear 
almost to like it. 

On my arrival I made something of a sensa- 
tion. To avoid the risk of being robbed, I never 
carried more than a sovereign with me. I sent 
off a daily postcard to Joe Powell in Vienna, 
and about twice a week I would receive a letter 
from him containing funds to carry me over the 
next few days. 

I arrived at Gmunden on the eighth day out, 
with the expectation of finding a remittance 
awaiting me at the post- 
office. To my alarm 
I found that the looked- 
for communication was 
not there. I had in 
my possession about 
tenpence, just sufficient 
to wire a reminder. 

I spent a day of 
abject misery. It had 
been raining _ heavily 
during the morning, and 
I had arrived wet, 
muddy, and bedraggled. 
Also, I had not shaved 
for three days. 

It is not advisable to 
get shaved in small 
villages. The barber is 
often the village black- 
smith, and objects to 
being called away from 
his anvil except on Sun- 
days. Sunday is shaving 
day. ‘The barber waits 
until he has collected 
about half-a-dozen cus- 
tomers, and these he 
seats astride a bench. 
Then, preparing a big 
bowl of soapsuds, he 
sets to work lathering 
the lot. Allowing for 
stoppages for conversa- 
tion, it is ten minutes 
before he has finished 
the last one. Then he 
starts to work with the 
razor. This is where 
his training as a blacksmith comes in; 
nothing tires his iron muscles. Starting from 
one end, he shaves all the right sides of his 
customers’ faces, and then he works ,back along 
the left sides. He is really remarkably, quick ; 
it may seem like an hour while one is actually 
under the razor, but it is, by the watch, anly a 
few minutes. Then one goes to the pump. and 
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washes off the traces of 
the operation. 

This is partly why I 
postponed getting shaved. 
I knew I would have to 
get shaved in Gmunden 
in any case, and I 
thought it would save 
trouble if I postponed the 
task till then. And now 
I had no money ! 

Had I presented a less 
disreputable appearance I 
would have gone into a 
restaurant and, having 
satisfied my ravenous 
hunger, have postponed 
settlement of the bill till 
my funds arrived. My 


penniless condi- 
tion would have 
prevented any 
argument once I 
had had the dinner 
I was, however, 
conscious of cut- 
ting so wretched a 
figure that I re- 
alized that a waiter 
would demand a 
sight of my money 
before he carried 
out my order. 
Gmunden is the 
capital of the Salz- 
kammergut, and 
has many places of 
interest within a 


A typical Tyrolese homestead, showing the firewood 
stacked outside. 


short journey. But I 
made no journeys. The 
only places of interest the 
town possessed for me 
were the post-office and 
the restaurants. I looked 
in at the post-office every 
half-hour, filling up the 
rest of the time by walk- 
ing round trying to decide 
on the restaurant at which 
I should eventually satisfy 
my hunger. While I did 
so I recalled the advice 
given me by a Hungarian 
1 had met on the road 
as to the choosing of a 
restaurant. He invari- 
ably made it a practice 
to dodge about outside 
until he caught sight of 
the cook ; if she was fat 
and contented-looking he 
would enter; if not he 
went elsewhere. He said that the 
food that satisfied the cook was 
always good enough for him. 
About midday, to add to my 
misery, it began to rain. Had I 
been in a similar plight in England 
I should have been able to seek the 
shelter of a free library ; but there 
are no free libraries in Gmunden. 
Seating myself on a free seat under 
a tree—a tree which had more 
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A scene in the Tyrol—The high church spires serve as landmarks. There is always 
an inn close to the church—" A very convenient arrangement,” says the Author. 
From Photographs. 
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“Preparing a big bow! of soapsuds, he sets to work lathering the lot.” 


drips to each leaf than any tree I have ever met 
—I mused over my probable fate. 

There was the possibility that my friend had 
not been at home when my telegram arrived ; 
in that case starvation, which was already busy 
elsewhere in my anatomy, would climb higher 
and stare me in the face. Gmunden also, I 
gathered from my guide-book, was a town which 
levied a visitors’ tax of K2 a week for a stay of 
over four days. Without money I could not 


lunch. Unlike their German confréres, the 
Austrian Government officials have moments of 
humanity. He recognized me—as well he might, 
seeing I had been calling on him every half-hour 
from eight till twelve o’clock. ‘‘ Good news, 
Herr!” he cried. ‘‘ Your money telegram has 
arrived; it awaits you even now.” I just 
stopped to shake him by the hand and then 
sped towards the post-office. 

I had already, after much hesitation, selected 


“** Good news, Herr!" he cried. 


leave the town; without money I should not 
be allowed to remain. I was between Scylla 
and Charybdis ; in Jess classical language, I was 
on the rocks. 

Despair was thus sitting on my shoulder and 
the rain was trickling down my neck when a 
Post Office official bassed on his way home to 


‘Your money telegram bas arrived.’ 


a prosperous-looking restaurant in the heart of 
the town for my intended meal, but as I left the 
post-office with my money in my hand a third- 
rate little eating-house caught my eye. 

If my Hungarian friend's method of selection 
was correct, then the cook there must have been 
the fattest and most contented of her sex. 


(To be continued.) 


In Quest of Sulphur. 


BY WALTER GEORGE DIMOND. 


An uncanny sort of story from the Transvaal. 
is absolutel 


facts of our 


» Concerning it the author writes: «This narrative 
Y true in every detail, and all names of persons and places are correctly given. The 
search are well known to nearly everyone in the district. 


The Mines Department have 


heard of the existence of the sulphur, but cannot themselves locate it.” 


OME little time before the Boer War, 
H two prospectors, Messrs. Gass and 
i] McMahon, pegged out some sulphur 
@| claims near Noordkap, Transvaal. 
The outbreak of hostilities prevented 
them doing any work on their claims, and Mr. 
McMahon, who took part in the struggle, was 
killed. Gass died about four years later without 
having carried the matter any farther. 

On August 20th, 1904, the Barberton (Trans- 


vaal) Goldfields News contained the following © 


brief obituary :— 


We regret to announce the death of Mr. Holden, the 
stationmaster of Eureka, who was killed in a trolly 
accident on the Sheba railroad. 


for their object the discovery of a mine of sulphur 
said to be present in the district. 

Van der Meulen was a prospector, and one 
day, whilst on a prospecting trip, he struck an 
outcrop of sulphur. Returning home, he told 
his friend the stationmaster about his find, and 
it was decided that he should go out with a 
couple of natives and bring back some samples 
to send to the various firms who import sulphur 
into the south. 

Van der Meulen set off as proposed, and duly 
returned with two sacks of the sulphureous 
mineral, which, so far as they could tell from the 
tests at their disposal, was crude sulphur. It 
burnt with a blue flame when a match was applied 


The bridge on the Sheba railway where Mr. Holden was killed. 
From a Photograph. 


This paragraph followed closé on the heels of 
the announcement concerning the death of a 
Mr. Van der Meulen, who died of apoplexy. 

The untimely deaths of these four men— 
McMahon, Gass, Holden, and Van der Meulen— 
have a curious connection with the remarkable 
story I am about to relate. 

Holden and Van der Meulen, who lived in the 
township of Avoca, were in partnership, having 


and gave off the pungent smell so peculiar to 
sulphur. The partners saw fortune in sight. 

A few mornings later, however, poor-Van der 
Meulen was found dead in his bed. He died, 
moreover, without divulging the whereabouts 
of his find. 

All thoughts of sulphur were naturally enough” 
put aside for a time, but about a month after 
his friend’s decease the stationmaster again 
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became active in the search. So far as can be 
learnt, he succeeded in discovering the location 
of the sulphur deposits—possibly with the aid 
of the two natives who accompanied Van der 
Meulen. 

About this time a dance was given at the 
Sheba, a gold-mine about eight miles distant, 
and Mr. Holden and his wife decided to go. It 
was whilst returning from this dance that the 
accident occurred which resulted in the death 
of this unfortunate man. Thus died the only 
two white men in the district who knew of the 
whereabouts of the sulphur. 

It was at this juncture that my brother was 
sent to Eureka to take up his duties as station- 
master in place of Mr. Holden. He heard the 
whole story of the sulphur-hunt from Van der 
Meulen’s widow, and inspected a sackful of the 
mineral which had been left by Holden in an 
outhouse at the station. 

So far as the people in Avoca were concerned, 
the matter was now allowed to drop, and no 
further interest was taken in it until January, 
1910, when two men arrived at Eureka station 
and notified us of their belief that sulphur was 
to be found in the neighbourhood. They showed 
us a sample which corresponded exactly with 
those we had in our possession, found either by 
Van der Meulen or Holden, and offered a con- 
siderable reward to anyone who could show 
them where the mineral was to be found. They 
further informed us that the samples were crude 
sulphur. 

Whilst they were discussing the probabilities 
of ascertaining the whereabouts of the place 
where Van der Meulen discovered his deposits, 
I remembered the Kaffirs who went with the 
ill-fated prospector to carry his samples. It was 
quite likely they would know their way back 
there, so I took the men round to the hut where 
lived one of the boys, whose name was “ Sugar.” 

On arriving at the hut we were confronted 
by a weeping native woman, who informed us 
that “Sugar” was dead. Sure enough, on 
entering the hut, we saw poor “ Sugar ” stretched 
out dead. From what we could gather from the 
incoherent wailings of his wife, the “‘ boy” had 
departed this life just about the time we had 
decided to go and see him. 

This was rather a shock and very unfortunate, 
but there was still another boy left, one Sokkes, 
who, if he could be found, would possibly be able 
to give the information required. After many 
inquiries we found out where Sokkes lived, and 
decided to interview him on the morrow. 

The following day both gentlemen turned up 
early, eager to accompany me to the place where 
Sokkes lived. They were anxious, naturally 
enough, for on this Kaffir practically depended 


the discovery of the precious sulphur. When one 
sees the vast expanse of country hereabouts one 
realizes that a man might spend all his life 
prospecting these hills and never find sulphur 
unless he knew pretty well where to look. i 

At last we arrived at the hut, but Sokkes was 
not there. We inquired of every native we met, 
and at last we found out what had become of him. 
He had been drowned in a flood the evening 
before—perhaps even whilst we were talking 
about him ! 

There seemed to be more than mere coincidence 
in this second fatality, and all three of us were 
distinctly startled. This chain of deaths had 
a decided flavour of the hand of Fate, we 
decided. ‘ 

I am not at all superstitious, however, and I 
soon dismissed these curious coincidences from 
my mind and pursued my inquiries. For this 
purpose I obtained the assistance of several 
natives, who went around questioning the native 
witch-doctors, these being the most likely persons 
to know of the whereabouts of the sulphur, 
which they use in concocting some of the various 
nauseous mixtures they prepare for their cre- 
dulous clients. 

One Sunday afternoon a native came in and 
told me he knew of the whereabouts of the 
sulphur. I questioned him closely, and, as evi- 
dence of his knowledge, he produced a sample of 
sulphur from his pocket. This seemed good 
enough, so I took him with me to Eureka station, 
where we arrived at half-past six in the evening. 
I was determined to lose no time, so, taking a 
lantern and a couple of stout sticks, we started 
on our search forthwith, my partners and myself 
feeling confident that we were now on the high 
road to fortune. 

We walked on and on for miles, over hill and 
vale, till we came to an old abandoned mine. 
It was now very dark, and we proceeded warily, 
lest we should fall down one of the old workings. 
The boy took us right to the entrance of a long 
tunnel in which, he alleged, he had found the 
sample he produced. We plunged into a long 
and seemingly endless passage, encountering 
hundreds of bats, which kept flying towards 
our light. There was no ventilation and the air 
in the place was stifling. The bad atmosphere 
caused our brains to reel, but we realized it was 
worth the discomfort if there was a fortune at 
the end of it, and so we struggled on. 

Finally we arrived at the end, only to find we 
had come all the way for nothing—there was no 
trace whatever of sulphur. We felt ready to 
drop; only the excitement of the search had 
kept us up. Retracing our steps as quickly as 
we could, for the fetid atmosphere was begin- 
ning to tell on us, we staggered out thankfully 
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*We plunged into a long and seemingly endless passage, encountering hundreds of bats.” 
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into the fresh night air, where we held a consul- 
tation. The native guide said he felt certain 
this was the place where he had got the sulphur, 
but there was another passage farther up on 
the next kopje which might be the one. We 
decided to investigate that. 

Then began a hard and tedious climb up a 
higher hill than before, clambering laboriously 
over boulders and loose stones until at last we 
arrived at the top, tired and dishevelled, but 


Encountering hundreds of 
bats, as in the previous case, 
we arrived at last at the end. 
The boy said that this reall, 
was the place where the sul- 
phur came from, but not a 
trace of it could we find. The 
boy was even more astonished 
than we were. “It has dis- 
appeared,” he said; “it! is 
magic!” 
MrW.G' Dimond, We were too disgusted ‘to 
‘rom a Photograph. sneak—too disgusted even to 
abuse -him; we felt angry 
with ourselves and the world in general. 
As we retraced our steps, slowly and 
—it must have been about 11.30 p.m. by this 
time—it looked as if it was blowing up for 
rain. We were just talking of going home 
when our guide informed us of the close 
proximity of a native compound or kraal, in 
which, he said, there were probably some 
natives who could inform us of the where- 
abouts of the object of our search. We 
decided to see the chief of the kraal and 


Bureka Station, where Mr. Dimond was station- 
From a) master. (Photograph. 


still hopeful. Here we plunged into _ 
another tunnel, noting with satisfac- 
tion that the native had surely been 
here before, since he had taken us 
right to the place in the darkness. 


‘The hills where the Author and his party searched for the sulphur, 
From a Photograph. 


question him. He proved very amiable, and 
told us he knew all about the sulphur. He 
directed one of his subordinates to take several 
boys as escort and conduct us up to a place the 
position of which he explained in a very voluble 
manner, and, as far as our knowledge went, in 
an unknown tongue. 

When they all turned out we found we had an 
escort of about ten Kaffirs, who bobbed in and out 
of the circle of ight thrown by our lantern; and 
who, coming suddenly into the lighted area, 
were apt to give one rather sudden shocks. Two 
of the guides had assegais, but we relieved them 
of these admirable weapons, just by way of 
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precaution. The others 
were armed with sticks 
and knobkerries. 

After climbing up the side 
of amountain until we came 
to a long-disused tunnel, we 
were informed by all present 
that it! was here that they Nosed chuaber dove 
got “ the rock that was as to our astonishment, we found 
fire.’ We plunged in, but elves on the Brink of 8 
found nothing except bats 
and bad air. The boys were also disgusted ; 
they absolutely swore it was here that they 
came and got the sulphur. 

We started to clamber down the moun‘ain- 
side again, when, to our astonishment, we found 
ourselves on the brink of a precipice. One false 
step here and we should have gone to destruction. 
We crawled on our hands and knees along a 
narrow ledge for a long way, until our guide said = were in marshy ground, and were compelled to 
it was all right, and then we clambered cautiously | wade around in the mud trying to find a path. 
down. On reaching the bottom we found we Just as we found it down came the rain, and in 


ge 


a few minutes we were drenched to the skin. 
We were now about ten or twelve miles from 
home, so we had an excellent opportunity for 
contemplating our luck. As each detail was more 
fully discussed we became more bewildered than 
ever; it seemed as though some malignant fate 
was thwarting our every effort to find the sulphur. 

It is unnecessary to describe our journey home. 
Up to our knees in mud and water, tired out and 
wet through, we began to think Nature had 
gathered all her forces to defend her treasures. 

There can be no doubt that the Kaffirs never 
took us anywhere near where they obtained 
their sulphur, and that they were anxious to 
conceal its whereabouts. My theory is that the 
guide, having first of all missed his way, was 
afraid later on to help us any further, owing to 
pressure brought to bear upon him by the witch- 
doctors. 

In our chagrin we vowed we would never go in 
search of sulphur again, but a week later we met 
a native who said he knew where to find it, and 
since he said it was only a mile away we decided 
te accompany him. When we arrived at the 
place indicated we found 
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and his wife arrived at Eureka station. Mr. 
Wilson was a prospector, and intent upon search- 
ing for gold. In the coursé of conversation he 
told me he had heard of sulphur being found in 
the early days in the Barberton district. 

Now Mrs. Wilson, his wife, was a trifle super- 
stitious. She had “ had her fortune told” and 
heard the time-honoured tale—that she would 
meet a “ fair man” who would put her in the 
way of making a fortune. As it happens, I am 
a very fair man, and with this in my favour I 
soon got the lady interested in my quest for 
sulphur, with the result that Wilson determined 
to start searching for it. Nothing happened for 
several weeks, during which time Wilsoa became 
very enthusiastic in the hunt, until one day the 
poor fellow was literally burnt to death in a grass 
fire. His untimely death was considered more 
remarkahle in view of the fact that he was an ex- 
perienced prospector, well versed in bush-craft. 

‘To those who knew the history of the search for 
this fatal mineral, however, there is 2 world of . 
mystery in the question of exactly how he came 
by his death. Did Wilson discover the sulphur, 

and, if so,did somebody or 


a few small pieces of sul- ei at yo "| something see fit to wreak 
phur buried in the sand. | we a dire vengeance on him, 
They had evidently been | "°°" Sop and thus effectually seal 
broken up, and it was . she. * his lips ? Another incident 
quite obvious that thev which lends additional 
had been “ planted ” MINES DEPARTMENT. mystery to his death is 
there awaiting our in- 5/- that on the day after his 
spection. burial a date—May 2oth 


Some time after this I 
obtained another alleged 
clue, and I got some boys 
to let me down an old 
disused shaft by means of 
arope. Dangling at the 
end of a rope, with a drop 
of forty feet below you 
and four or five Kaftfirs 
above, who are not par- 
ticular just how many 
stones and lumps of earti 
they allow to crash down 
On top of you. is not con- 
ducive to a philosophical 
demeanour, more especi- 
ally when you reach the 
bottom and find you have 
toiled in vain. This Jast 
failure finished me, and 
we gave up the quest for 
a while. We had done 
all in our power and had 
failed ignominiously-, 

About three weeks sub- 
sequently a Mr. Wilson 
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Mr. Dimond’s mining permit. 


—was found carved on 
the pole of the tent in 
which he lived, having 
evidently been there some 
time. This was the date 
on which he died. 

There have been several 
sulphur ‘‘rushes”’ in this 
district, and men have 
pegged out claims for the 
mineral at various times, 
but it is very singular 
that no sulphur claim has 
ever been worked. The 
men whoowned them have 
let them lapse and have 
died without giving any 
information as to the 
whereabouts of the sul- 
phur they discovered. 

As for my partners and 
myself, we have finally 
given up our search. 
There is something 
altogether too uncanny 
about the affair to suit us. 


in Southern 


NY of the ranches 
California are in close proximity 
to the forest reserves—large pro- 
tected areas which must not be 


de-forested by axe or fire. These 
leserves are created partly for the conservation 
of timber and partly for the protection of the 
watersheds, and are therefore of benefit to all 
the inhabitants of the district. Under certain 
conditions grazing is permitted on the reserves, 
but a much better growth of feed is produced 
when the underbrush has been burned. As this 
means dollars and cents to the stock-raiser, it 
will therefore be evident that certain ranchers 
might reap advantages from setting the forest 
on fire. 


EDHOLM, OF LOS 
CALIFORNIA. 


ANGELES, 


A remarkable story from Southern California, 
describing how a rancher, anxious to obtain 
grazing-ground for his stock, invented an ingenious 
machine that automatically set fire to the forest. 
The rangers, however, had their suspicions, and, 
by means of some extremely clever detective 
work, discovered the whole scheme and landed the 
unscrupulous inventor in prison, 


The United States Forest Rangers, however, 
are kept riding through the reserves to prevent 
just such fires, whether from accident or design, 
and the punishment for deliberate incendiarism 
is severe, so that the crime is, happily, rare. 
Nevertheless, a certain clever gentleman—whom 
we shall call Mortimer Jones, because to mention 
his real name would be in the nature of free 
advertising—concocted a scheme for burning off 
the range without risk to himself. He was a 
rancher by occupation, but an inventor by 
choice, and an adventurer of such ambition that 
he pitted one of his inventions against the 
United States Government, with results that 
were interesting and unexpected. 

There had been a number of small blazes in 
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the reserve, and Jones had been under suspicion 
of causing them, so the rangers kept him under 
observation. [t was obviously impossible for 
him to cause any mor: fires by the old method, 
so he set his wits to work to devise a scheme 
that would fire the forest with certainty and 
dispatch, and yet not require his presence on 
the spot, which was now altogether too risky. 
Thus it came about that when smoke was 
seen in the hills at noon one day Rancher Jones 
was peacefully tilling the soil at such a distance 


After the fire was under control, but not quite 
extinguished, a couple of the rangers rode back 
to the spot where the blaze had originated and 
examined the ground very closely. Under the 
burnt grass they presently discovered some deep 
hoof-prints, and, on blowing out the ashes, these 
were found to have a distinguishing mark. An 
unshod horse had passed over that spot before 
the fire, and one of the animal’s hoofs had a 
peculiar nick in it. By chance that clue could 
be put to immediate use. Not far away was 


Sheep ¢razing on a forest reserve—Stockmen have been known to fire the brush in order to increase the pasturage area. 
From a Photo. by C. L. Edholm. 


from the place that he could not possibly be 
accused of having started the fire. In fact, 
when he was summoned by a couple of rangers 
to leave his work and help fight the conflagration 
he was apparently unaware of the distant fire 
behind him. While other ranchers were im- 
pressed for fire duty as well as Jones, the officers 
had called him for a special reason. As before 
stated, he was thought to have an interest in 
Starting fires, and the rangers determined to 
watch him closely. 


tethered the grey stallion which Jones had 
ridden to the fire. The rangers lifted its unshod 
feet, examining each one with care. On the 
right fore-hoof was a nick which corresponded 
to the marks on the ground ! 

The chase was growing interesting, and the 
rangers, warming to their work, returned to the 
burnt spot to look for anything else which might 
have been left to identify the culprit further. 
What they found after patient search was this— 
a couple of twisted wires stuck upright in the 
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of the same kind near a certain trail. 
The rangers did not take up this one to 
examine it, but left the evidence in 
place for the photographer to picture a 
little later. It was a fiendishly ingenious 
contrivance, yet wonderfully simple and 
effective. There was the twisted wire, 
almost invisible in the grass, the lens, 
set at the proper angle to catch the sun 
at noon and focus its rays, and a 


Looking straight down upon the automatic fire 
device—Notice the burning-glass and the matches. 


From a Photo. ly C. L. Edhoim. 


ground, the upper ends forming a prong 
that supported a lens or burning-glass. By 
this time the hunt was becoming exciting. 

Further search revealed another device 


A side view of the device for 
setting fire to the woods. 


From a Photo, by C. L, Edholm, 


Forest officers dotting their fire-fighting equipment from one of their depéts in the woods. 
From a Photo, by C. 1. Edholn, 


f 
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bunch of matches laid at just the point in the 
tinder-dry grass where the hot rays would 
converge upon them. 

Having accomplished so much, the ranger- 
detectives returned to the fire, now practically 
extinguished. Jones was relieved from duty, and 
walked back to where his horse was tethered, 
followed by the rangers. As he came to the point 
where the infernal machine had been planted 
he suddenly changed his course, hoping to lead 
a companions past the place by a detour. 

ut the grim-faced forest guardians thought 
otherwise, and at this point a severe questioning 
polars Witnesses was administered to the clever 

ee It brought forth a mass of contra- 

. is Statements and some additional evidence. 
bit bis ‘at small details big things hinge! One 
wite evidence was the cutting of the twisted 
Gitta 4 two strokes. Now, the ordinary wire- 
the ody wd do the work in one snip, whereas 

d tool feund in the rancher’s pocket 


From a Photo. by) 


A fire in the mountains. 


required a stroke for each wire. From these 
little bits of circumstantial evidence the forest 
supervisor for the district worked up a_ case 
that later on convicted the clever Mr. Jones 
before a jury of his peers, and earned him a 
thoroughly well-deserved jail sentence. The 
photographs of the automatic incendiary, some 
of which are reproduced on these pages, had 
great weight with the jury, as actual-size enlarge- 
ments were exhibited in court, showing the lens 
and burned matches. The rangers’ testimony 
regarding the nicked hoof-prints also had its 
effect when the hoof of Jones’s mount was 
examined, and effectually discredited his assertion 
that he had not been in the burnt section for 
months before the fire. 

While Sherlock Holmes, no doubt, could have 
done far better, the detection of this automatic 
fire-fiend must be conceded to be pretty fair 
work for a couple of mere flesh-and-blood 
rangers, chosen for their ability to fight fire and 
ride the rugged trails, rather than for 
their qualifications as detectives. They 
had done a signal service to the com- 
munity, for forest fires are a menace 
so terrible that it is difficult to 
exaggerate their danger. 


(C. L. Edholm, 


ST | O more of your sentimental journeys 
for me!” I said to Penelope. “I 
an m haven’t forgotten yet that time 
ne Py you dragged me to Biskra. You 
~ leave me to choose.” 
She sighed and looked patient, but even that 
didn’t melt me. 
She was talking about Provence and Trouba- 


dours and Félibres, though what Félibres are I 
couldn’t tell you; I don’t even know whether 
they are animal, vegetable, or mineral. 

That’s the worst of Penelope; she always 


ur Hosway 


> Corsica 


BY T. S. HARDEMAN. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY TREYER EVANS, 
AND FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Most people look on Corsica as a turbulent island 

infested with murderous brigands. It is, how- 

ever, possible to spend a thoroughly enjoyable 

holiday there, as described in this chatty little 
article. 


thinks you are born knowing everything about 
her latest fad. 

“What do you say to Corsica?” I asked a 
few days later. ‘Napoleon; now there’s a 
man for you—the greatest man that ever 
lived.” ; 

“The greatest brute!” she said, but I took 
no notice ; we have argued that point so often. 


(Photograph. 


I fancy myself on the Napoleon period. His 
brothers, his sisters, his marshals, his wives, you 
can put me on anywhere; I know all about 
them. 
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“Instead of the hysterical try the historical,” There was no food to be had till after we had 
I cez.snued. (I thought that rather neat.) started at noon; for the large majority of the 
You might collect material for a monograph passengers it came too late. The rest of the 


on Napoleon’s first nurse or 
his maternal grandmother ; 
comparatively little is known 
of these ladies.” 

She liked that. A married 
man learns tact—he has to 
—and Penelope is never so 
happy as when she is writing 
mba She calls ‘“ sketches ” 
Re the Magazines. To hear 
te Bh I shall send that 
think ‘ackwood,” you would 
the ne was giving them 
ever Ch-i-noor, | No one 
Costs & rats them, and it 
but ad @ fortune in stamps; 
will er all, as I say, where 

doseten find a hobby that 

T nt Cost money ? 
was g et heard that there 
and ood fishing in Corsica 
island 1,2 thing in the 
see—J hat you need go and 
ruins Mean cathedrals and 
2nd museums, and all 

of travel. 
@n IT can trust had 


such Curses 


sixteen hours was silence 
mingled with groans. 

Four o’clock in the morn- 
ing isn’t exactly a time 
when you are at your 
brightest and best for pack- 
ing, dressing, and landing, 
but most of them were glad 
enough to see land at any 
hour. The boat tied up at 
a quay in Christian fashion 
—there were no turbaned, 
unwashed Algerine pirates 
to row you ashore and fight 
over a dead-letter tariff. A 
nice quiet man carried our 
luggage to the bus and was 
grateful for fivepence —a 
contrast to the way I had to 
pour out francs like water 
at Marseilles. 

It was still pitch dark 
when we reached the hotel, 
but a large staff of capable 
people were up to receive 
<i’ setde sing F , us. I took to the place at 

ime, promise L would be,very cautious the first glance. We were 


in avoiding the brigands. 


mM. 
tol 
a me that there wasn’t soon supplied with excellent 
and th rated building from shore to shore, hot coffee and deadly little crescent rolls just out 
ea at it ought to be called the Isle of Rest. of the oven, good butter, and real honey. By 
Penel Considerations weighed with me, but six o’clock the sun was shining on snow peaks 
Ope had been told that the whole place and Italian blue sea, like the Italian lakes 
Was Infested withh brigands. She made me pro- without the trippers, and we were walking in 
mise I woulg be very a really magnificent 
cautious in avoiding garden wondering how 
these for her sake. T people can waste their 
promised it very sincerely mornings by lying in 
both for her sake and bed. 
my own, and was allowed Penelope was in ecsta- 
on that condition t° take sies. She was smelling 
my fishing tackle- up at the mimosa and 
So cre morning early down at the violets and 


; 2 rattled along gurgling “‘ You darling,” 
an Maren ee Marseilles, in Se way she rie 


uay at & 
aa to our necks when she is pleased. 
in Ih e and with the When you hear _ this 
weeks catching in the sort of thing you may 
tram-lines till I OE know she has got hold 
‘ be on. of some flowers, or 
wee eines Dock we young puppy. i ' 
bs t on board the Iberia. From this point she 
a hae mistral was blowing never looked back, but 
go that you could hardly enjoyed herself steadily. 
stand upright and the All ‘the way she had 
gangway was waving? Ma . A nice quiet man carried oar been rather downcast. 
luggage to the bus. As we whirled through 


the blast. 
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Avignon and Arles her sighs were quite distress- 
ing, and later, as she lay motionless in her bunk, 
what little expression she had was distinctly 
reproachful. In the evening, when she refused 
even anchovy toast, 
I had to promise 
we would stop at 
Beaucaire on the 
way back and in- 
quire for Aucassin 
and Nicolete, who 
seem to have been 
noteworthy people, 


though I _haven’t 
the least idea what 
they did. 


Luckily at the 
Grand Hotel d’Ajac- 
cio one of the 
visitors reminded 
her that Alphonse 
Daudet used to 
picnic for weeks at 
the lighthouse on 
the Isles Sangui- 
naires, within an 
easy walk, so they 
got out “Lettres 
de Mon Moulin” and gushed about Félibres 
for hours. f 

But to go back to 7 a.m. Having come 
from London, of course my wife’s first idea was 
to go shopping. But she did not find much 
field for her energies. No one could say that 
the Corsicans are a nation of shopkeepers ; in 
fact, it would be 


“*We were soon supplied with hot coffee.” 


We thought we would give Napoleon a rest 
the first day, but there is no escaping him. 
Directly you go out of the hotel gardens, in the 
big square, there is a colossal statue of him on a 

high-stepping horse. 
His four brothers— 
so convenient for 
the artist that there 
were four—stand on 
foot at the corners, 
like candlesticks on 
| a dinner-table. They 
: : all wear Roman 
wreaths, which, I 
must confess, make 
them look rather 
foolish. Penelope 
at first said some 
severe things about 
the subject and the 
treatment, but 
finally became 
rather taken up 
with the group and 
with a paragraph in 
which she describes 
the tourist landing 
(evidently not in 
the middle of the night, as we did) and being 
confronted with the majestic form of that once 
mighty conqueror, guarding for ever his native 
isle, the only jewel which his genius added to 
France’s glorious crown. 

A few yards farther on there is another statue 
of him—by himself this time—in a grove of 
palms at the head 


impossible to find 
on the habitable 
globe any with less 
notion of their busi- 
ness. It is always 
yesterday and to- 
morrow with their 
goods, never to-day. 
The village shops in 
England where they 
sell bootlaces and 
bacon and _ bull’s- 
eyes, and really do 
keep them, are 
Magasins du Louvre 
in comparison with praador: 700 
anything we saw at alae 
Ajaccio. 

The only thing you can buy are gourds and 
vendetta knives—tasty things, the latter, about 
a yard long, with an amiable prayer inscribed in 
patois on the blade, ‘‘ May my stroke be mortal,” 


or “‘ Death to my enemy.” 
Vol. xxix.—7. 


of a street called 
aiter him. In the 
shops you find him 
on every object 
they can stick him 
on to—gourds, 
snuff - boxes, cow- 
bells, purses, ink- 
stands, all the thou- 
sand aggravations 
which annoy your 
friends so much 
when they have to 
pretend to thank 
you for them. 
Then, to bring 
matters up to date, 
we had a live Bona- 
parte princess—one of the American branch— 
staying at the hotel. She had come to present a 
new lifeboat to the town, and they had a supper 
for the crew, for whom we had to hasten our 
dinner and vacate one of the large dining-rooms. 
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There is also the house where Napoleon was 
born (Ajaccio prides itself on this, though there 
is a house in Corte which goes one better). All 
the old Ramoline furniture has been collected 
and put back in its original place by Napoleon III. 
There is Mme. Mére’s spinet and her uncomfort- 
able little sofa, and Napoleon’s bedroom just as it 
was, and a terrace made by Charles Bonaparte 
where the family used to sit of an evening, and 
a curious carving in wood, like a child’s toy, 
which he gave his mother for a Christmas present 
when he came back from Egypt. There is also 
a hideous gilt wreath presented recently by the 
Municipality. This they keep locked up, though 
surely no one would steal it or be seen dead any- 
where near. it. 

But the great piéce de résistance is the town 


had said it was priceless. It is nice to hear of 
Napoleon being “ done” occasionally by some- 
one. 

One isn’t allowed to see the Ramoline tombs, 
but in the cathedral is the font where Napoleon 
was baptized. Somehow, one cannot picture 
him as a baby. 

We seemed to have changed places now, and 
Penelope was explaining to me all the way home 
—I suppose she had it from the town hall con- 
cierge—how peace was Napoleon’s dearest wish 
and lifelong craving, only no one would ever let 
him have it. It seemed quite a hard case, as 
stated by her. 

All the gourds which didn’t have Napoleon 
on them had the picture of a brigand—a very 
evil-looking fellow. 


“The man who shows you round gets quite excited.” 


hall, which is chock-full of statues, portraits, 
and relics of the all-pervading family. The 
man who shows you round gets quite excited 
telling you how he will live to see them again 
on the throne. I suppose he may as well believe 
it if it makes him happy. He and Penelope got 
on well, and were both crying hard as he told 
of the Prince Imperial’s last visit to the island, 
and indeed I felt rather queer myself. 

Another thing that upset them was a lovely 
little statuette of the King of Rome which 
Napoleon took to St. Helena—the one for which 
the artist charged him such a price, because he 


One day we were calling at the Syndicate of 
Initiative (this, though you would never guess 
it from the name, is a sort of disinterested Cook’s 
office. The clerk is one of the few people in 
Ajaccio who know anything, and he doesn’t 
know much.) We inquired about brigands. 
The clerk was deeply pained ; it seems there is 
no such thing, only bandits, who are very dif- 
ferent people and never shoot anyone but their 
own relatives, unless, quite by accident, some 
stranger who happens to be passing between at 
the time. 

According to him, his compatriots were with- 
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“We called at the Syndicate of Initiative.” 


out exception models of virtue and honest as 
the day. A lady might walk through the 
breadth of the island (the length, down by 
Sarténe, is not quite so reliable) wearing her 
diamond tiara, and be perfectly safe. 

I asked about that tale one is always hearing 
of the Englishman who was murdered a year or 
two ago for the sake of his shooting outfit. (In 
some versions they murder him, in others he 


A vendetta cross by the roadside— Most of them term 
From a) the tragedy " accidental death.” (Photograph. 


takes a hint from the Lady of the Lake mas- 
querader and pots his guide just in time.) He 
didn’t deny the anecdote as convincingly as I 
should have liked, and Penelope, I could see, was 
glad she had bound me over about the fishing. 
He said no doubt Corsicans were “‘ amateurs of 
a good gun.” It was possible ; but they were 
proof against any other form of temptation— 
rien @ craindre. He also assured us that the 
vendetta did. not exist ; but against his state- 
ment you have to put a whole forest of “‘ vendetta 
crosses,” which adorn the roadside in every 
direction. Just half a mile out of Ajaccio by the 
Abattoir there is one—the usual pattern, cheap 
bent iron with a copper heart for the inscription, 
“Mort accidentellement,” as they gracefully put 
it. The date is January 15th, 1910. During the 


next few days we had further reason to believe 
the custom was not quite obsolete. 


Another vendetta cross just outside Ajaccio. 
From a Photograph. 
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We were 
motoring 
through —_Car- 
gese and Evisa 
and over the 
Col de Sevi— 
grander roads 
and better 
scenery I never 
saw — and in 
one village there 
was a crowd 
round a_ pale 
woman, who 
was wringing 
her hands and 
her apron. Her 
son had just | es 
been found 
dead on the 
mountains, shot 
in five places. ‘‘ affaire de politique,” they said, 
arising out of the recent elections. 

It makes you realize that we at home have 
forgotten more than the Corsicans ever knew. — 

Another day a man came over from Bastia 
and shot his enemy on the quay. (We were not 
eye-witnesses of this, but we had all done a little 


More of the vendetta—People condoling with a woman whose son had just been 
found shot on the mountain-side. 
From a Photograph. 


which covers 
all the hills; 
the tallest man 
is hidden by 
it, and if there 
were no maquis 
‘ there would be 
fewer bandits. 
In itself this 
undergrowth is 
unobjection- 
able, even 
pleasing. It 
consists of ver- 
mouth and 
lentist (a sort of 
pistachio) and 
m) rosemary and 
arbutus and the 
rock-rose — 
Napoleon’s 
favourite—all very sweet and spicy. People 
pretend you can smell it a mile out at sea. 
Penelope was much struck with a poem 
addressing Corsica as ‘‘ Encensoir de la mer” 
and would have annexed the simile for her 
essay, but she didn’t like the word “ censer,” 
and couldn’t find a better. 


The picturesque town of Corte, where Joseph Bonaparte was born. 
From a Photograph. 


skipping the day before when one of the loafers 
took it suddenly into his head to pot a pigeon 
that was walking about among us.) After an 
affair of this sort they tactfully withdraw into 
the maguis and grow a beard and let things blow 
over. 

The maquis, by the way, is the undergrowth 


I told her to mention that the tall, white 
heather—bruyere—is where the “ briar ” pipes 
come from, but she never puts in anything 
interesting to sensible people; she says she 
isn’t writing for T7t-Bits. 

The average native is a handsome fellow, more 
Ttalian than French, though he is furious at being 
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taken for either and soon tells you, ‘Je 
suis Corse.” He has charming manners, 
will always take off his hat and wish you 
good day, and will refuse a tip with 
magnificent scorn. This I have seen, or 
I would not have believed it. He wears 
ared scarf wound round his waist, a velvet 
coat, and a flap hat, rather an operatic 
get-up, but very picturesque. 

He always has a loaded gun and carries 
it in a happy-go-lucky manner that gives 
you the cold shivers. Till my dying day 
(and I thought it had arrived) I shall 
remember a journey from Cauro in the 


(Photograph. 


(Photograph. 


A Corsican hillside, showing the ‘ mequis" whieh affords cover 
From a} to the brigands. (Photograph, 


motor diligence which carries the mails and a 
few passengers. We were shut up with four 
of these desperadoes 
and had a driver bent 
on making up lost 
time on a greasyroad, 
one succession of 
hair-pin corners and 
precipices. However, 
we survived that and 
also the hotels at 
Corte and Bastia (at 
Bastia there is a new 
one all ready to be 
opened this season), 
and, as I said to 
Penelope (and she 
had to allow it), 
we can look back 
on a really well- 
planned and success- 
ful holiday. 


“The average native is a 
handsome fellow."" 


ODDS AnD ENDS. 


A Study in Reflections—The Meridian Line—Remarkable Rocks, etc. 


HE an- that near Greenwich Observatory the meridian 

nexed line can be actually seen and walked upon. - It 

picture is deeply graved in stone, and is laid in the foot- 
might well be path that leads round the Observatory, as shown 
called “a inthe second photograph. : 
study in re- In certain parts of India the people have to 
flections.”” It travel very long distances in order to reach a 
depicts Lake — mosque or temple, and it is often quite impossible 
Louise, Lag- for the old folk to get toa place of worship. The- 
gan, Alberta, curious photograph next reproduced shows a good 
one of the son carrying his aged mother to a temple in a 
“ Lakes in the basket strapped on his back. 

Clouds” in the 
Rockies of 
Canada. The 
peculiarity of 
the picture is 
that unless one 
knows the out- 
line of the 
mountains it 
is practically 

- impossible to 

A atria seleaioes Tie cigs wey ee ell the “sight 

From a Photograph. way up” of 

the picture ; 

in fact, nine persons out of every ten will look at 

it upside down, taking the bottom of the picture 

to be the sky. The actual top of the picture is 
indicated by a cross. 

The meridian of the earth, the scientists will 

tell you, is an imaginary line running from north 

to south. It is not generally known, however, 


Where the meridian liae of the earth can be walked upon. Taking his mother to charch, 
From a Photo. by FG. Hodsolt. From a Photo. by Record Press. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 
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The probiem 
of transporting 
goods to the 
mountain camps 
in Arizona is not 
as easy as it 
might be, for 
nearly every- 
thing has to be 
carried on the 
backs of the 
hardy little 
burros, or moun- 
tain donkeys. As 


much as theycan 
carry is strapped 
upon them and off they go, tramping faithfully 
along away up the steep and rocky trails. The 
photograph here reproduced shows two of these 
little burros carrying a load of timber. Exactly 
how they get round-some of the sharp corners 
with such an awkward burden is difficult to 
explain, but the fact remains that they do. 

The two little photographs shown below depict 
some remarkable rock formations in the wilds 
of Cochise County, Arizona. The first picture 


From a) 


[Photograph 


Two “freak” rocks in Arizona. 


An awkward load—Mountain “ burros” carrying baulks of timber. 


(Photograph. 


shows a balanced rock of a very remarkable 
shape; the boulder is about thirty feet long 
and approximately twenty feet high, and it 
appears as though the slightest touch would send 


A Chinese bride and bridegroom—The husband does not see his 
wife's face until after the ceremony 
From a Photo. by Keystone View Co. 


it crashing over. About a hundred and 
fifty feet away from this rock is a second 
curiosity in the shape of a_ boulder 
which bears a life-like resemblance to 
a huge turtle with head uplifted. 

The above picture shows a Chinese 
bride and bridegroom, the lady wearing 
the curious wedding head-dress which 
conceals her charms from the vulgar 
gaze. Marriages in China are celebrated 
at the home of the bridegroom, not of 
the bride. Before quitting her own 
house the bride is arrayed in her best 
dress and jewels, her hair is elaborately 
arranged, and she wears a large hat. A 
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From a) 


mantle is then thrown about her and a red silk 
cloth placed over her face. Her mother then 
puts her in a gilt sedan chair, used only for 
weddings, and locks her in, giving the key to one 
of the attendants, who delivers it .o the bride- 
groom when the procession arrives at the latter’s 
home. No priest or magistrate officiates at the 
marriage. The happy pair, the bride still veiled, 
enter the ancestral hall together and bow three 
times to the family tablets, afterwards sitting 
down to a table on which are two cups of wine— 
an offering intended to propitiate the ancestors 
of the family. They next enter the reception 
chamber, where the husband removes the 
veil and mantle from his wife — seeing her 
face, perhaps, for the first time. The guests 
and friends then enter the room, gaze upon the 
blushing bride, and convey their felicitations to 
the happy pair. A wedding banauet is held in 
the evening at which the 
bride, very tactfully, 
pays special attention 
to her parents-in-law. 
The above photograph 
shows a curious mode 
of fishing 
which is in 
vogue at 
Cochin, 
South India. 
The large 
nets are let 
down into 


the hundreds of nuts to fall to the ground. 


A curious method of fishing in vogue in Southern India. 


[ Photograph. 


bamboo cranes and then suddenly hoisted up by 
means of an arrangement of weights and pulleys. 
The catch principally consists of large prawns. 
The fishermen are of a low caste, known as 
Malars. They eat pork, and each man has a 
small plot of rice by the riverside which provides 
him with sustenance when the fishing is slack. 
The photograph next reproduced shows the 
pod of a curious nut which grows in the forest 
of Brazil, on the banks of the Rio Madeira and 
the Amazon. It is called the Sapuchia, and con- 
tains a large number of nuts, all arranged in 
circles and having a “key nut” in the centre 
which holds the others in place. When the 
nuts are ripe and the pod matured, a round 
section of the bottom separates from the main 
part, for all the world like a lid, releasing the 
nuts, which fall to the ground and are mostly 
consumed by the monkeys. The huge empty 
pod remains on the tree until it has the appear- 
ance and consistency of very hard, heavy wood, 
and woe betide the unfortunate on whose head 
it drops when its 
stalk finally gives 
way. The well- 
known Brazil-nut 
has a somewhat 
similar envelope, 
but this falls to 
the groundintact, 
thus preserving 
the nuts from 
the depredations 
of the monkeys. 


Bed 


i -pod from Brazil—When the pod is ripe the bottom falls out and permits 
the water on As,xtraordinary out pod from Brazil odie 


[PAotograph. 
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The Tiger of Sampillay. 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. R. S. STOTT. 


Amost remarkable and dramatic narrative, setting forth the facts of a man-eating tiger's attack upon 
a roadside rest-house in Burma. The author writes: ‘While on an excursion with Messrs. 
Rollins and Down, of the Diocesan Boys’ High School, Rangoon, I personally visited the rest- 
house referred to, saw with my own eyes the furrows of the tiger's claws on the door, the blood- 
spots, and the marks of the burning which was necessary to obliterate the blood-stained ‘pugs’ 
of the man-eater from the floor. To Mr. Jno. Francis, Deputy Superintendent of Telegraphs, - 
Prome District, “I am indebted for the first reliable narrative of the tragedy. Through Mr. Rollins’s 
acquaintance with their languages I secured particulars at first hand from the natives, and after 
excluding minor discrepancies I thus obtained so much corroborative evidence that I think I may 


T a hundred yards from the stockades elephant crossing, tempted to the plains below 


of Nyankydhaw the track dives 
under the waters of a mountain 
stream, and, leaping upwards on to 
an outlying spur, twists and turns 
in a wilderness of vegetation, climbing from hill 
to hill by tortuous ridges that have ever on the 
outside a sheer drop of varying profundity, 
masked by upstanding teak giants and lofty 
bamboos closely mixed. Thus for the most part 
goes the road from Padaung, on the Irawadi, 
over the Arracan Mountains, to Sandoway, on 
the bay. 

Few are the travellers by this route—a noisy 
caravan one day, and then none, perhaps, for a 
week. The single cart is rare indeed where, as 
has happened, a tiger may at any moment strike 
down one of the yoke, though the cart be in 
motion, and gorge himself off the stricken bull 
while the survivor stands petrified with terror 
alongside, and the unhappy carter curses, as 
from some timely tree he surveys the tragedy of 
his loss. Not from the greater “cats” alone 
has the solitary wayfarer to apprehend peril : 
there is the wandering buffalo, who will charge 
him on a whim, or blunder headlong from his 
path ; and, especially when the tender rice- 
plants green their swamps, he goes warily near 
mile twenty-four, and again at mile thirty, 
where the connecting ridges are jungle “ high- 
roads,” lest he should encounter the wild 

Vol. xxix.—8. 


claim to have accurately reconstructed the tragic happening at Sampillay.” 
eS 
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_tun little risk while daylight las 


by the prospect of a dainty banquet. 

In these circumstances one wonders that the 
fibre-gatherers dare, armed only with the dah, 
to follow their trade, which leads them into 
sombrous valleys of the Yoma. Perhaps it is 
that they know so well the habits of the more 
dangerous beasts that, humanly speakin~, they 
5; and at night- 
fall, if no other refuge is obtainable, they climb 
into machams, or platforms built in trees at a 
safe height above the ground. But the natural 
guardians of the wiiderness take toll of them 
none the less, as we shall see. 

The first stage from Nyankydhaw is Sampillay, 
about seven miles distant. Here, perched on a 
short ridge, entirely by itself, is a telegraph 
bungalow, the first of those erected by the 
Department for the convenience of the coolies 
and others employed in the maintenance of the 
line from Prome to Sandoway. 

Like the majority of bungalows in Burma, 
the rest-house, standing on piles about five feet 
high, is of timber throughout, single-storeyed, 
and roofed with corrugated iron ; it consists of 
two rooms, cf very unequal proportions, com- 
municating with each other, and having separate 
stairways outside, that in front leading on to a 
narrow balcony which overlooks the track as it 
skirts the edge of a deep ravine. The doors and 
windows fasten with wooden latches, but the 
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former may be further secured by cross-bars on 
the inside, which fit into iron staples. The planks 
composing the walls are, in each of them, braced 
by three transverse beams that run, some two 
feet odd apart, their entire length. 

Encamped at Sampillay one afternoon, about 
eighteen months ago, was a party of Burmans, 
fibre-gatherers from Nyankydhaw, who intended 
to make the rest-house their headquarters for a 
time, while they collected fibre in the adjoining 
valleys to be manufactured mto rope at Prome. 

Not without a bad scare from a herd of 
elephants encountered at mile twenty-four, 
crossing to another pasture, had the fibre- 
gatherers made this their first stage. The 
encounter had greatly 
affected a woman of 
the party, whose 
escape, hindered by 
the child she carried, 
had been narrow in- 
deed ; and, looking 
upon the occurrence 
as ill-omened, her un- 
easiness was hardly 
allayed by her com- 
panions, who pointed 
out that such en- 
counters were to be 
apprehended at that 
time of the year and 
at that particular bit 
of the road. Once in 
the vicinity of the 
bungalow, however— 
reassured, no doubt, 
by the efficient pro- 
tection it would 
appear to offer—Mah 
Pew’s fears gradually 
subsided. 

Upon arriving at 
the rest-house the party hastened to make 
themselves comfortable; the packs were 
taken into the bungalow, one of the men 
fetched water from the ravine at the back of 
the bungalow, and the bamboo rice-carriers were 
broken open and the cooked rice in them, pre- 
pared overnight at Nyankydhaw, eaten with 
some ngapi to give it zest. Presently Mah Pew, 
puffing contentedly at a saylay, sauntered away 
in quest of bamboo shoots tender enough to be 
curried ; for the purpose she had borrowed her 
husband’s dah, 

Mah Pew had not gone far; indeed, she was 
but a yard or two along the ravine in front of 
the bungalow, when, as she looked up the hill- 
side ahead, she espied some large animal moving 
rapidly in her direction, ‘The foliage between 


A plan showing the construction of the bungalow at Sampillay, the 
scene of this remarkable story. 


gave her but glimpses of the brute ; but its size 
and quick advance startled her, and she flew 
back to her companions. Hurriedly expressing 
her fears, she picked up her child and fled up 
the stairway into the bungalow, followed 
instantly by the other women ; the two men of 
the party, with naked dahs, covered the retreat. 
The last man up the stairs paused on the 
balcony to discover the identity of the animal 
which had so alarmed Mah Pew. In a graceful 
leap over an intervening bush, the tiger of 
Sampillay landed at the foot of the staircase ; 
and the man was barely in before the brute, with 

eager sniffs, was trying the door ! 
The suddenness of the attack threw the fibre- 
gatherers into con- 


fusion. Almost a 
panic seized them 
when they learned 


that the cross-bar of 
the front door was 
missing ; for the 
timber of it had 
warped so that the 
rickety halves 
scarcely met under 
the,latch. 

“Push against 
him!” cried one to 
the other, and the 
women scurried 
futilely about the 
room, secking a sub- 
stitute for the missing 
bar. Then someone 
yelled: ‘‘If the outer 
door of the little room 
is barred, we can use 
the bar of the middle 
door. Look!” 

The women peeped 
through the cracks of 
this door. “ Why not shelter in the small 
room?” But even as they asked the question 
they realized that the middle door could be 
secured only from the larger room, that in which 
they then were. Therefore, exhorting the men 
to warn them if the tiger should leave the bal- 
cony, they cautiously removed the bar of the 
middle door and glanced into the next room. 
“ Five candles to Buddha!”—the outer door 
was barred. “Let me through,” said Mah 
Pew, and she slipped into the little room to try 
its fastenings. ‘It seems all right,” she called 
to the others, who hastened to provide the front 
door with that additional power of resistance 
which it so urgently needed. 

Confidence came back to the besieged, evinced 
by the new tone of defiance to their shouts ; 
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they even jeered at the tiger. He, with a pecu- 
liar pertinacity, continued to try the door. 
Once, indeed, they thought him gone. Their 
relief was short-lived, however, for—as seen by 
them from the windows of the bungalow—he 


“The tiger thrust in his head, a1 


returned to the balcony after a brief trial of the 
back door. 

A sense of impending disaster began to grow 
amongst the Burmans at the doggedness of the 


brute. It quickened into despair at the first 
“ curr-curr !”’ of his talons upon the door. And 
not without good reason, either ; for in the first 


attempt he tore out thy bottom edge of one panel ; 
and the panelling was in separate, diagonally- 
fitted strips of wood, which practically dropped 
out of themselves under his talons, the frail door 
creaking and cracking ominously the while. 


mediately the Burmans struck.” 


As the breach gaped the tiger grew more 
excited. He redoubled his efforts, until it 
seemed imminent that the door would be torn 
bodily from its hinges of telegraph-wire. Soon 
there was a gap large enough to disclose him, 
crouched, eager. ‘‘Up to the roof with the 
child!” shouted the men to their wives, and 
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“Suddenly the tiger reappeared below them.” 


stepped back apart to have play for their 
dahs. 

‘The tiger thrust in his head, to scan the 
interior. Immediately the Burmans struck. 
But one dah quivered in the wood above his head ; 
the other, because he flinched violently, glanced 
deeply off his muzzle, instead of almost decapi- 
tating him, as it otherwise would have done. 
With exclamations of dismay, the men scrambled 
up the walls to the girders of the roof. 


A brief second covered the crisis. Mah Pew 
had handed up her child ww the other woman 
when the men climbed. “ Yourself now— 
quick, Mah Pew!” they screamed. But the 
woman was hindered by her loongyi ; the tight- 
ness of it round her limbs restricted her move- 
ments. Indeed, she had still one foot on the 
floor when—Crash !_ went the door, telling her 
that the end was near. 

The tiger shook himself free of the splintered 

( ; e 
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door, which he had forced in the anger and pain 
of his hurt. Rid of her loongyi, Mah Pew fled 
to a farther corner. Swiftly as she climbed, 
the tiger was swifter, and tore her down with 
his cruel talons. She fell on the top of him, 
rolled off, and scrambled blindly towards the 
entrance. In a flash the brute had her face 
downward on the floor. 

As she lay there, Mah Pew screamed to her 
husband astride the girder to save her; but 
fear paralyzed him. Again she screamed, and 
in agony ; then she writhed into silence beneath 
the tiger’s heavy paw. 

Utterly horror-stricken, the survivors stayed 
on the girders, impotent to interrupt his dreadful 
feast, and afraid to distract his attention lest 
they should be next slain ; for the girders were 
scarcely nine feet clear off ground, and the tiger 
had proved his ferocity. For what appeared 
hours the brute gorged ; then he got upon his 
feet and scrutinized the unhappy people within 
his reach. They, frozen into immovability by 
fear, looked down at him, their minds wild with 
conjecture as to his design. He stalked to the 
door ; they nearly voiced their relief. Over his 
shoulder he looked up again at them, hesitated, 
then swung back to the corpse. This he seized 
in his jaws and dragged out of the room. ‘They 
heard the balcony creak under his increased 
weight and the noise of him down the steps ; 
then no more. 

A sigh of happiness fluttered the air; very 
gingerly the Burmans on the rafters eased their 
positions ; they were whispering to one another. 
Suddenly the tiger reappeared below them, and 
they thrilled with fearful anticipation. Dis- 
appointed, perhaps, in not finding them on the 
floor, but evidently not inclined to exert him- 
self to the task of dragging them down, the brute 
stared steadfastly at them for a while, stooped 
to lick a patch of blood, and left the room. 

After this incident the Burmans were in a 
quandary. Was it safe to descend almost 
immediately, as soon as they imagined him far 
enough away, or should they delay appreciably 
doing so? 

Either course seemed fraught with danger ; 
the man-eater might just be “lying up” for 
them under the bungalow, or he might, return- 
ing, “ tree ”’ them anew, if they too long delayed 
their flight, until a mere bloodthirstiness moved 
him to accomplish their destruction as well. 

After some discussion, the men agreed that it 
was the less likely that the brute would hang 
about the bungalow with his “ kill,’ where, 


after all, other travellers might at any hour 
appear. So, having given him time to tire of 
lurking about, the men quietly descended. 
First having scanned the space below them 
through the cracks in the floor, they crept 
from window to window and essayed to dis- 
cover the brute’s present whereabouts. Then, 
the woman bidden to remain on the girder until 
their return, they ventured, dah in hand, on to 
the balcony—thence to the ground. Keeping 
together, they scouted down a portion of the 
track. The opportunity to retreat appeared 
favourable. They returned hurriedly, but with 
circumspection, to the bungalow. One man 
stayed below on guard ; the other went upstairs 
to bring out the woman and the child. Placing 
her between them, and using all their forest-lore 
to safeguard the retreat, they fled down the 
track towards Nyankydhaw. 

The day was too far spent when the fugitives 
brought the news of the disaster for action to be 
taken at once against the tiger of Sampillay ; 
but on the next morning a band of about thirty 
Chins and Burmans, armed with bows, spears, 
and dahs, marched out to Sampillay, where the 
still fresh evidences of the tragedy aggravated 
their desire for reprisals, and after a short rest 
they took up the trail, trusting to luck to sur- 
prise the man-eater in the vicinity of his “ kill.” 
Within a couple of hundred yards adown the 
ravine they located the fragmentary remains of 
poor Mah Pew, but her destroyer evaded them 
for the time being. The wound on his head 
having ceased to bleed, even their keen senses” 
presently failed to inform them of his where- 
abouts ; so they returned to the rest-house with 
the remains, which they interred on the ridge 
close by, and, after a stay to refresh themselves, 
marched back to Nyankydhaw. 

Time, however, brought Nemesis to the man- 
eater of Sampillay. In a few days the wound on 
his head mortified, and so tainted his neighbour- 
hood that he quickly became unable success- 
fully to hunt such game as he had previously 
secured. It was not long, therefore, before the 
dogs of Nvankydhaw announced the persistent 
haunting of the village by him; a few of the 
inhabitants had narrow escapes. The Chins 
thereupon baited the hungry brute with a buffalo 
calf, and located him, gorged and rather help- 
less, because the mortification of his wound had 
affected his eyesight. In a shower of arrows 
the murderer fell mortally wounded. Rushing 
in with their spears, the outraged Chins slew him, 
avenging the tragedy of Sampillay Bungalow. 
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fy WITCHCRAFT 
# IN MOROCCO 


Frederic Lees 


ILLUSTRATION BY S. PRIDE, 
AND 
FROM PHOTOGRAPHS 


The inhabitants of Morocco are steeped in the most extraordinary superstitions, and the sorcerers 


wield a remarkable amount of power. 


To obtain the information given in this striking article 


a young French scientist, Dr. Emile Mauchamp, sacrificed his life, being murdered by emissaries 
of the wizards, who were determined to preserve their secrets at all costs. 


OME five years ago a young French 
doctor named Emile Mauchamp;, 
thirsting to see new countries, and 
at the same time filled with a desire 
to benefit humanity and advance 

civilization, turned his eyes towards Morocco. 
A born traveller, it was not long before he had 
said good-bye to his native town of Chalons and 
taken up his residence at Marrakech, where, 
supported Ly the French Government, he opened 
a dispensary. With the most laudable enthu- 
siasm he devoted himself to the task of succouring 
the sick among the Arab population, preaching 
the laws of hygiene, and replacing the absurd 
notions of a degenerate people by sound medical 
science. 

Admirably placed for studying the manners 
and customs of the Moroccans, Dr. Emile 
Mauchamp kept another object in view—that 
of collecting information for a book on magic 
and witchcraft. 

“You will be very much astonished to hear,” 
he once told his friend, M. Jules Bois, the author 
of “Le Satanisme et la Magie,” “ that witchcraft 
still finds many adepts among the Arabs, and 
that the doctrines which you have set forth in 
your book still flourish in Morocco and else- 
where,” 

M. Bois at once advised him to begin to collect 
facts for a volume on witchcraft in Morocco. So 


Emile Mauchamp set to work, and, whenever 
one of his patients happened to be versed in the 
secrets of the “‘ wise men” of Marrakech, he 
sought to draw those secrets from him and trans- 
mit them to paper. In order not to excite their 
suspicion, he pretended, during his conversations 
with these sorciers, to be merely toying with his 
pencil ; but all the time he was noting down, 
in a copybook placed in front of him on the table 
of his consulting-room, their curious recipes and 
strange beliefs. 

This inquisitiveness was bound, in the end, 
to be noticed and bring about trouble. Dr. 
Mauchamp became the object of the hatred of 
Ma-el-Ainin, the chief of the “ Blue Men” of 
Marrakech (so called because of the blue loin- 
cloth which they wear), and received warning 
that he would do well not to meddle with matters 
which did not concern him. One morning, 
whilst he was riding through the town, the 
“Blue Men” fired at him. Mauchamp, for- 
tunately unhurt, drew forth his Browning and 
replied, wounding several of his aggressors and 
putting the rest to flight. 

The young French doctor, in spite of this 
experience, was not to be intimidated, but 
steadfastly continued his researches. And the 
plot necessarily thickened. 

Subtle insinuations were made by his enemies, 
with intent to render his position untenable. 
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The arrival of a number of boxes at his house in 
Marrakech—boxes containing the artistic col- 
lections which he had made in the various 
countries through which he had travelled—was 
made the pretext for the statement that the 
French were about to establish wireless tele- 
graphy in Morocco. Now, to the Arabs of 
Marrakech this invention is magical. They 
believe that, thanks to attractive fluids acting 
in the atmosphere, an entire army can be 
immediately transported to a given place, with 
all its artillery and ammunition. The Germans, 


anxious to frustrate the plans of the French, 
However 


have, it is said, fostered this idea. 
that may be, the rumour 
that Mauchamp was about 
to put up a wireless tele- 
graph station on the ter- 
race of his house caused 
great alarm among the 
population of the town, 
and the wizards of the 
district instantly took 
advantage of it. 

On the morning of March 
19th, 1907, the doctor, 
accompanied by his inter- 
preter, was walking along 
the narrow streets of Mar- 
rakech towards his house. 
He had just had an inter- 
view with M. Gentil, the 
French explorer, and had 
been warned that unless 
he removed a certain cane 
from his terrace the Arabs 
might revolt. 

“Tt’s only a post used 
for drying clothes,” he_ 
had replied ; “ but since 
they object to it I'll take 
it down.” 

And, gaily swinging a 
light stick, he walked towards his residence. 
Before he had gone more than twenty yards, 
however, he found himself face to face with a 
band of rioters, brandishing sabres, rifles, and 
the large knives called koumias. 

The details of what followed were learnt from 
Si Mohammed el Hassani, who was following the 
young savant. According to this witness, the 
mogaddem of the quarter, “ foaming at the mouth 
with rage,” threw himself upon the interpreter, 
who endeavoured to calm his anger by once more 
explaining that the cane complained of was to be 
temoved. Mauchamp remained quite calm, and 
seemed to be so little aware of the plot which had 
been prepared against him that he had taken no 
arms with him. 


Dr. Emile Mauchamp, 


ho lost 
witchcraft in Morocco. 
From a Photograph. 


“ Come, now, be wise,” is all that he said to 
the fanatics, who were gesticulating in front of 
him. The interpreter, more familiar with the 
manners of the Moroccans, saw clearly enough 
that something serious was going to happen, and 
thought first of all of himself. Perceiving the 
open door of a neighbouring house, he slipped 
inside, where a woman, “ on the ground that he 
was a Mussulman,” consented to hide him. 

Without his interpreter Mauchamp was lost. 
There was a flash of steel, and a long poniard 
struck him. Flight was evidently the only means 
at his disposal. He took to his heels down the 
narrow street leading to his house, where, if he 
could only reach it in 
time, he knew he could 
barricade the door and 
defend himself with his 
firearms. But he had not 
gone many yards before 


he was overtaken,  sur- 
rounded, and forced 
against a wall. He was 


seen to fall, and simultane- 
ously a dozen arms were 
raised to strike him. 
Knives, sticks, and stones 
fell upon him, and from 
the terraces of neighbour- 
ing houses came the tri- 
umphal ‘You you” of 
Arab women, glorying in 
the death of the Christian, 
the infidel doctor of Mar- 
rakech. 

It was two hours before 
the soldiers arrived and 
dispersed the murderers. 
“They came just in time,” 
wrote M. Gentil, later ; “ for 
the crowd, becoming more 
and more excited, had just 
passed a rope around the 
feet of our unfortunate friend, and were propos- 
ing to drag his body to a waste piece of ground, 
where, after soaking it- with petroleum, they 
would have burnt it.” 

The murder of Dr. Emile Mauchamp was the 
point de départ for French action in Morocco. It 
supplied the Government of our friends and 
allies across the Channel with a legitimate excuse 
for pushing their claims in that marvellous 
country ; it was the basis for a whole series of 
political moves. But enough of politics; we 
are concerned here with Dr. Emile Mauchamp’s 
researches into the witchcraft of Morocco. 

The unfortunate young doctor’s papers and 
photographs, stained with blood, were found in 
his house after the “ Blue Men ”’,and their con- 


while studying 
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“He tound bimself tace to tace with a band of rioters, brandishing sabres, rifles, and knives.” 


federates had pillaged it, and, through the French 
Legation at Marrakech, sent home to his father 
at Chalons. M. P. Mauchamp, seeing that his 
son had already made considerable progress with 
the projected work on Moroccan witchcraft, 
decided that it ought to be completed, and 
accordingly placed the documents in the hands 
of M. Jules Bois. The result is a work of the 
very greatest interest and value to Orientalists 
and siudents of folk-lore.* 


The witcheraft. and black magic of Morocco 
is a remnant of the ancient civilization which 
was formerly centred at Fez. To the former 
inhabitants of the Moroccan city we owe a good 
deal of our knowledge; but, as the Buddhists 


*“TLa Sorcellerie au Maroc," par Emile Mauchamp. (Euyvre 
postume, précedée d’une étude documentaire suc auteur et Vecuvre 

ar Jules Bois. | Dorbon, Ainé, Editeur, 19, Boulevard Haussmann, 
Parts 1 am indebted to the publisher of the work for his per- 
n to reproduce the illustrations which accompany this article, 
LL. 
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say, “‘ the wheel has turned.” The Arabs have 
become degenerate ; their former pupils—those 
to whom they transmitted the science and 
philosophy and poetry of the East—have made 
progress. In former ages they brought us, with 
their armies, the benefits of civilization ; we, in 
turn, are now endeavouring to teach them the 
laws of hygiene and order. 

“Meanwhile,” says M. Jules Bois, “the 
wizards of Morocco are defending themselves, 
these wizards being the professors and priests 
of the country, who jealously preserve the 
corrupted and 
corrupting tra- 
ditions of a 
science and re- 
ligion which has 
fallen into 
desuetude. 
Ulemas and 
talebs are the 
great enemies 
of our pacific 
and military in- 
tervention. It 
is not the Sultan 
and his Mini- 
sters who 
govern, direct, 
and exploit 
Morocco the 
most; it is the 
wizards, who 


to awaken a sleeper rudely, for if he happens to 
be dreaming at that moment his soul may not 
have time to return to the body, and in con- 
sequence the man will die. 

Moroccan wizards contend that ghosts can 
only be devils, never the souls of dead people. 
They are human in appearance, with the excep- 
tion of their eyes, which are directed downwards, 
and their feet, which are forked or shaped like 
the hoof of a camel. These ghosts speak, but 
they are intangible. They are of all colours— 
yellow, red, green, white, and black--and their 


profit by the 
credulity, timi- 
dity, and de- 
basement of the 
people.”’ 
Nothing is 
more curious 


than the beliefs 
and practices of 
these uwlemas and talebs. Let me enumerate 
some of them—those which can be read _ by 
all eyes, for there aré some that are certainly 
not intended for the young man and _ the 
maiden. 

The Arabs of Morocco believe that the earth 
is balanced on the horns of a bull, which itself 
rests on a fish on the surface of the sea, the sea 
being borne up by the Divine Power. When the 
bull is tired he changes the earth from one horn 
to the other, with the result that there is an 
earthquake ! 

During sleep the soul leaves the body and 
visits other souls. What we see and hear whilst 
dreaming are the things which the soul sees and 
the conversations in which it takes part during 
its peregrinations. Consequently, we ought never 


From a Photograph. 


Dr. Mauchamp on horseback in the streets of Marrakech. 


By courtesy of “I. Itustration.’ 


principal occupation consists in playing tricks on 
human beings. _ 

At Marrakech there is a house in which the 
owners placed a bath; but they were unaware 
that the property belonged to the devils, A 
young woman came to have a bath, but no sooner 
had she stepped into the water than she dis- 
appeared. Hearing her cries for help, the neigh- 
bours rushed in, whereupon she appeared on the 
surface of the water. As soon as the people 
tried to seize her she disappeared, and so on for 
some time. There was nothing to be done but 
to close the house, which thus fell into the hands 
of the éalebs, who had spread this story among 
the credulous population of the town for the.r 
own ends. 

The Moroccan wizards claim to be able, by 
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means of certain writings and prayers, to raise 
devils, which make their appearance in the form 
of rats, pigeons, soldiers, or else under the form 
indicated above. Sometimes these enter into 
sick people, and the services of the taleb have to 
be resorted to. This is how he proceeds. 
Taking hold of the sick person’s thumb he 
introduces the nail of his own thumb under the 
nail of the patient’s thumb, and, pressing as 
hard as he can, orders the demon to come out. 
At the same time he asks him whether he will 
issue into oil or cinders. Under the influence of 
pain, the evil spirit replies through the mouth 
of the sick man or woman; and according to 
the reply which is received the patient is given 
oil or cinders, mixed with water, to drink. 
Cinders are very efficacious ; when once em- 
ployed the devil never returns. It is also possible, 
say the éalebs, to make devils come out from the 
sick into a bottle, which is immediately corked 
and thrown into the 
sea, There is some | 
danger in this, how- 
ever; for, should 
the bottle be broken 
on the rocks, the 
spirit escapes and 
may return to annoy 
his victim. 

The wizard in 
Morocco is a king, 
and all-powerful. He 
is appealed to on a 
multitude of occa- 
sions, and is allowed 
to exercise his calling 
in the full light of . : 
day. 
balists of Judea and 
perhaps the esoteric Buddhists of India, he 
attributes a mysterious power to the signs 
of a special alphabet called Koreish. This 
conventional alphabet is used in the formule for 
amulets, and each letter represents a prophet 
—or, rather, the initial of the name of a prophet— 
who is influential in occultism. 

Witchcraft among the Arabs is either defensive 
or offensive. The first half of the month is 
reserved for defensive, the second half for 
offensive witchcraft. - 

To preserve yourself from the evil eye never 
forget to hold up the first and second fingers 
of the left hand above your head and say, 
“El Amiya !’—that is, ‘‘ May blindness strike 
thee!”—or else hold your, hand in front of 
your face, with the fingers wide apart. When a 
person who is reputed to possess the evil eye 
enters a place where there is a public gathering, 
everyone awaits his departure with impatience, 


Like the Cab- narrow street where the doctor met his death 
. From a) his house. 
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and as soon as he has gone someone rushes to 
the fire, picks up a burning piece of wood, and 
drops it into water, saying: “ May his eyes die 
like this red-hot wood ; may these words fall 
upon him !” 

Moroccan witches always possess a supply of 
philtres and fantastic preparations for their 
customers. ‘Lunar paste,” composed of various 
substances and prepared in the light of the moon, 
is one of them. A little of this paste placed on 
your hand will make you the friend or the enemy 
—whichever you wish—of the person whose hand 
you shake. Jealous women introduce a little 
into the food or drink of their rivals, and by 
wishing them ill trust to obtain revenge. 

A man who wishes to make the hair of a 
woman fall from her head—presumably a lover 
who has been jilted or deceived—procures a lock 
of her hair and daubs it with “ lunar paste ” and 


tar. At the same time he says: ‘‘ What hides 
the moon? The 
aa = "clouds. What pro- 
duces the clouds ? 


The rain. Then, just 
as the rain falls in 


torrents from the 
clouds, so do I desire 
the hair of that 
woman to fall.” He 


then buries the tuft 
of hair, and in a few 
days, it is believed, 
the hair of his victim 
will begin to come 
out, to her’ exceeding 
grief and rage. 

A somewhat similar 
process is employed 
for making the teeth 
of an enemy decay and fall from his mouth. It 
will be seen from this that Moroccan vengeance 
takes very peculiar and objectionable forms, but 
some of them are even worse than those cited. 

To cast a spell upon a person the Arabs go 
to work almost exactly like the witches and 
wizards of Brittany. They make drawings or 
little statuettes of their enemies and burn them, 
or else submit them to certain treatment. A 
nail pushed through the head of a statuette 
before it is placed in the fire will bring about a 
headache in the case of the person bewitched. 
But you must obtain, first of all, part of his or 
her clothing and place a fragment of it inside 
the model. If you wish your enemy to break 
a leg or an arm, you remove the limb in question 
before placing the statuette in the fire. To make 
him suffer continually, you remove the statuette 
from the fire and pound it on an anvil during 
the whole of the day, repeating the words: 


‘The cross indicates 
tograph. 
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Dr. Mauchamp’s garden after his enemies had finished with it. 
From a Photograph. 


“The doorway of the doctor's house, showing the damage done by the fanatics. 
rom a Photograph. {i> 
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spell which has been cast upon 
him, consults with the ¢aleb, to 
whom he relates his dreams; and 
at last, after having paid a sub- 
stantial fee, is released from his 
bondage. 

There is no country in the world 
where witchcraft is so deeply im- 
planted as in Morocco, and to 


Phebe 6 oe, lm bomntl 


i Chk, hype ee eradicate it will be the most diffi- 

Sopp cult task that the French, in their 

“ < Sa endeavours to open up the country 

Baw Bt jG nc 4 4A Mesh vr to European trade and civilization, 
Aeclinns. jo fe baits whip ohare ~ ¢ will have to face. The talebs are 


he bine Sf : 
pf so thoroughly convinced of the 


truth of their practices and doctrines 
that they even attempt to convert 
educated Europeans. Dr. Mau- 
champ himself, as M. Jules Bois 
relates, was approached by these 
maitres des ténébres with that object 
in view. In the hope of making 
a convert of the French hakim, 
they told him of the methods 
which they employed to injure and 
even to kill the enemies of their 
clients. Finding that their task 
was hopeless, and that the young 
Savant was questioning them merely 
with the object of satisfying his 
curiosity, they finally turned against 
him and signed his death warrant, 
for there can be no doubt that 
his assassination was directly due 
to the perfidious manoeuvres of the 
wizards of Marrakech. 


Facsimile of a portion of Dr. Mauchamp's 7 a pare 
MS., stained with the Author's blood. 
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Just as this hammer falls con- x P ) ; | = | [‘e dg 
tinually on this anvil, so let 


misfortune follow such and such 


a person all his life.” te E 
According to the talebs of al é haf a f ° fiat 


Hh 
Marrakech and Fez, there are 9 ‘ 
few spells that cannot be | i) 2 i 7 1(\/A 
remedied — for a consideration, : 


of course. But the ritual to be 
gone through by the person be- 
witched is a complicated .and K K( shaun) LM n 
costly one. He has to purchase 


14 ond 
fowls and sacrifice them, burn x ee * ie 
oil and herbs at the tombs ’ v S - 
in the cemeteries, and spend —_—o 


his time in changing his - 
clothes and washing his body. t Ttsiias) sen 000 fs 7 2 

He calls upon the spirits to mn t eu ( 

assist him in throwing off the Part of the cabalistic alphabet used by the wizaréls”in writing spells. 
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The remarkable story of an ex-sailor’s adventure among the fierce and treacherous Kikuyu people of 
British Bast Africa, astold by himself. At the time when John Boyes first went among the Wa- 
Kikuyu their territory was practically unknown and untrodden by white men; yet he dared to beard 
these truculent savages in their lair, and by sheer pluck and force of character finally became the 
supreme ruler of the tribe, mustering half a million of people. At imminent risk he made his authority 
felt, fought and deftated those who warred against him, and trained a miniature “army” which 
marched under the British flag. Later came his abdication, his arrest by the British authorities on 
charges of robbery and murder, and his triumphant acquittal. Boyes’s modest narrative reads Jike 
a romance, yet the facts he sets forth are within the knowledge of many men still living in British 
East Africa, while his trial is a matter of official record. With the rapid spread of civilization in the 
wildest parts of the earth, it is probable that no such story will-ever be told again. 


II. 
> 


3) E were warned to be very careful when _ station on the road to Uganda for which I was 
we reached the Kikuyu country, and bound. 

to keep a good guard, as they had a Arriving at the top of the escarpment and 
very bad name, being extremely looking at the preciritous slope on the farther 
treacherous and not to be trusted in side, the first question was how we were to get 
any way; but, keeping a sharp look-out, we the wagons down into the valley, where we could 
passed the boundary without any interference see a number of Masai villages, the road being 
from the tribesmen. We kept to the caravan very narrow and full of holes, besides being 
road, which passed along the outskirts of the plentifully strewn with boulders. 


country, as we were told that every caravan I decided to camp at the top for the night and 
going through the country had had trouble with make a start early the next morning. 

the natives, having had porters killed and goods Rousing the men at a very early hour, we set 
stolen. to work to devise some means of getting the 


About this time Gibbons left me and pushed _ caravan down the side of the escarpment. There 
on ahead, as we were anxious to get the loads were no brakes on the wagons, and the donkeys 
through, while, the surrounding country being —_ would not go down even without the wagons 
splendid grazing-ground, I remained about a unless they were absolutely driven. So, to get 
week to give the animals a rest before crossing the wagons down, I tried a plan of my own, 
the practically uninhabited district which lay which, at the first attempt, came very near to 
between my present camp and the Ravine—the _ killing me. 
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Taking the donkeys out of the wagon, I placed 
a boy on each side with a rope to ease it down, 
while I took hold of the shaft. When it went too 
fast I told the boys to put stones under the wheels 
to check the pace, and so let it down gradually. 
As I had already shown them how to place stones 
at the back of the wheels 
in coming up the hill to 

revent the wagon running 

ack, I thought that they 
would have the sense to 


I bad to bang on like grim death while the wagon went tearing 
down the slope.” 


see that the stones must be put in front when 
going down-hill. The result impressed upon me 
the fact that the negro cannot argue from 


analogy, but that everything you wish him 
to do must bé carefully explained in the fullest 
detail. 

We got along all right until the hill-side began 
to get very steep, and I found the boys could not 
hold the wagon. They started to let her go, and 


I shouted to them to get the stones in place. 
Their stupidity would have been laughable 
if my position had not been so serious. 
Instead of putting the stones in front of the 
wheels they put them at the back, as they 
had been taught to do when we were getting 
the wagons up the hill, seeming surprised 
when the wagon ran away from the 
stones ; and before I could make them under- 
stand what I wanted the boys at the ropes 
had let go. Being unable to let go myself, I had 
to hang on like grim death while the wagon went 
tearing down the slope. One minute I was 
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bumping on the road and the next J was in the 
air, with trees and other things whizzing past. 
By making the best use of my chances when my 
feet touched the ground, I managed to keep the 
wagon on the road until very near the bottom 
of the hill, when it ran over a hole and capsized. 
Luckily very little damage was done, but it took 
us the whole day to get all the wagons and 
animals down ; and when we camped at night 
everyone was thoroughly tired out with the hard 
day’s work. 

The valley was very fertile, and made a splendid 
grazing-ground for cattle, the Masai regularly 
bringing their stock there to graze at certain 
seasons of the year, and at the time of our arrival 
a large number of them were camping on the spot 
with their stock. 

While out shooting one day in the valley one 
of my porters showed me the spot where he said 
a trader named Dick, with five or six hundred of 
his men, had been murdered by the Masai. Dick 
himself had shot seventeen of his assailants 
before he was killed. I went to examine the 
ground, and found it covered with so large a 
number of skulls and bones that I was inclined 
to think that the boy had used less than the usual 
native amount of exaggeration in telling the 
story. So far as I know, no attempt has ever 
been made to punish the Masai for this massacre. 
Another of the porters, on my asking him how 
he had lost an eye, told me that it had been torn 
out by the Masai—formerly a common practice 
of theirs when they caught any Arab or Swahili 
traders passing through their country. They 
were habitually very offensive to strangers, 
generally forcing them to camp a considerable 
distance from water, which they then proceeded 
to make them buy. 

As I have said, there were a number of Masai 
in the valley, but I had no trouble with them ; 
many came into camp with milk, which 
I bought from them. I found -that it had a 
distinctly smoky taste, due to the gourds in 
which it was carried being hung over the fire 

_ to clean them. 

The Masai always seemed well-disposed 
towards me, and, as is their custom when they 
wish to be polite, paid me the compliment of 
spitting on their palms before shaking hands 
with me. The bearing of the elmoran, or 
warriors, was certainly truculent and insulting, 
but I managed not to give offence, and even 
succeeded in trading with them for a few donkeys. 
When the animals were sufficiently rested, we 
were able to resume our journey to Lake 
Naivasha, where there is a Government station, 
without further incident of note. 

The natives along the Uganda road were now 


beginning to get accustomed to the altcred state 
Vol. xxix.—. 


of things. Caravans were going through the 
country regularly, and they had sense enough 
to understand that the white man had come to 
stay, and any attempt to oppose his coming 
would probably have serious consequences for 
themselves, resulting in the loss of their herds 
and their best grazing-grounds. Of course, they 
did not realize all this at once. The old fighting 
spirit of the warriors could not be entirely checked 
in a moment, but it was only in isolated instances 
that they dared to attack the white intruders ; 
they had always been accustomed to make war on 
the neighbouring tribes as they pleased, and 
up to recent years would raid portions of British 
East African territory and make organized 
descents into German East Africa. 

Continuing to follow the caravan road, we 
moved on as far as Lake Nakuru, and from there 
to Equator Camp—so called from its being situ- 
ated exactly on the Equator—where we halted. 
Two days later we reached the Ravine, where I 
handed over my loads at the Government fort. 
There had been a mutiny of native troops, and the 
Ravine was the only station which had not been 
taken over by the mutincers. 

My partner, Gibbons, had gone on to Uganda, 
where he would deliver the other loads, being 
able to get through more easily with porters than 
I with wagons ; so I thought that my best plan 
would be to return to railhead—which would be 
about three hundred miles back from the Ravine 
—and make arrangements about the loads we 
had left behind, and also secure more transport. 

I had very little food for my men on the return 
journey and was unable to buy any at the Ravine, 
as their supply had run short through trouble 
with the Nandi natives. So we started out with 
a very poor prospect in front of us, and I myself 
was really not well enough to do anything. The 
men, too, not having been accustomed to the 
donkey-wagons, were dissatisfied with the class 
of work they had been doing for me, and all the 
flour having given out, they were evidently 
anxious to get away. I was not much surprised, 
therefore, when, having turned in early one night, 
feeling far from well, I woke the next morning 
to find that every one of my men had deserted. 
This was at Equator Camp. 

No one who has not experienced it can realize 
the feeling of being left absolutely alone in the 
wilds, with everything on your hands. Cer- 
tainly I did not find it a pleasant one, and the 
fact that I was ill did not lighten my troubles. 
I made up my mind not to be beaten, however, 
and set myself to make the best of a bad job. 
Thinking that if I could overtake the men I 
might induce some of them to return, I went out 
for some distance, but not seeing anything of 
them returned to the lonely camp. Before setting 
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out after the men I had untied all the donkeys, 
and at night I had difficulty in finding them again. 
Having tied them up as usual, I made a big fire 
round them and settled down to rest as well as 
Icould. I slept through the night without being 
disturbed, and turned out early in the morning, 
having decided the previous night what I should 
do. Not wishing to abandon the wagons I tied 
them together, one behind the other, and put 
all the donkeys in front, inspanned on the leading 
wagon. Having fixed the caravan up like this, 
T started off, and an awful time I had of it. Some- 
times the road would turn, and then the job was 


next morning, and soon came across a solitary 
native, whom I commandeered. He was a stray 
porter, who had evidently deserted from some 
caravan and was nearly starving. I gave him 
some meat, which he seemed uncommonly glad 
to get, and we went on together. 

So, managing to pick up a few boys here and 
there, I finally reached railhead, after a tiresome 
and worrying journey. : 

My stay here was short, and I was soon on the’ 
road again, this time taking food for the troops 
engaged in quelling the mutiny up in Uganda. 

With the experience obtained on the previous 


The Author on the scene of a native battle. 
From a Photograph. 


to get the wagons round the bend without 
capsizing—which I could not always do—and 
by the time I had righted the wagons the donkeys 
would be all mixed up. I started off at six in 
the morning and travelled until three o’clock in 
the afternoon, by which time I had reached the 
Njora River. Here I halted and managed to shoot 
a buck and had a good meal, which I thoroughly 
enjoyed, having been all day without food. 
‘Tying up the donkeys, I turned in and had a well- 
earned rest. 

Feeling better for this I started off early the 


trip, I nad organized my sa/fart for the second 
trip on different lines, being, among other things, | 
careful to select my men from different tribes, 
as being less likely to mutiny or desert, or cause 
trouble in other ways. I also took care to have 
my tent with me on this trip, and when the 
caravan was ready to start I had, in addition to 
the donkey-wagons, about a hundred and twenty 
native porters. : 

I had by this time learned a little of the 
language, and had hopes that by the time I 
returned Gibbons would have got back, and we 
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should be able to start on the journey we had 
originally planned. News travels quickly in 
Africa—indeed, with such remarkable speed as 
to be mysterious to the European mind—and 
Thad heard that Gibbons was still up in Uganda, 
and later I received a letter to say that he was 
ill. Not long after he decided not to return, 
and we dissolved partnership. 


T accomplished the trip with the food for the | 


soldiers without any mishap, and began the 
return journey to railhead, travelling light, 
with nothing on the wagons. Having by this 
time become thoroughly used to the work, and 
knowing better how to handle the men, things 
went much more smoothly than on the previous 
trip: 


My next contract was to carry rice for the . 


porters accompanying the railway surveyors, 
going from railhead up the Molo River, the 
distance being about the same as to the Ravine, 
but the road in this case branched off at Nakuru, 
going up more directly towards Lake Victoria 
Nyanza. 

As I was getting thirty rupees a load for -this 
transport, and carrying a hundred loads, I stood 
to make two hundred pounds on the journey, 
my expense not being more than fifty pounds for 
the trip. But it so happened that I was rather 
unlucky, for I finished up the journey with just 
one donkey and three boys left. 

It was impossible to take the wagons back 
without donkeys ; so, taking the lid off one of 
the food boxes, I painted on it with wagon 
grease, “Dead Donkey Camp”; and, having 
stuck this up I left the wagons, and never saw 
them again, while with my three boys and my 
sole remaining donkey I started to trek back to 
Naivasha. 

On the way back I met one or two parties 
surveying, who all complained of the difficulty 
of getting food and said that their people were 
more or less starving. Rice was very difficult 
to get, as it had to be shipped to Mombasa and 
then brought up-country, while the cost of 
transport, as I have pointed out, was very 
heavy, and no food was to be got from the Nandi 
country, which lay between us and Lake Victoria 
Nyanza. 

Everybody knew that the Kikuyu country was 
full of food, but any parties which had gone out 
to buy supplies there had always been killed by 
the natives ; in one instance a party had been 
attacked within about thirty miles of the Govern- 
Ment station at Fort Smith, and nearly every 
man killed. ‘ 

Food was wanted, I found, for the Government 
Stations on the caravan road, as well as for the 
Surveying parties on the line of the Uganda 
Railway, and I thought I saw a good chance of 


making some money by trying my luck in the 
Kikuyu country. 

Although I had lost all my wagons I had not 
lost my desire for further adventure, and the 
opportunity of getting away into some hitherto 
unexplored part of the country, where there was 
a prospect of finding the excitement I wanted, 
together with a chance of making enough money 
to repair my misfortunes, seemed too good to be 
lost. 

Having made up my mind to go into the Kikuyu 
country, I set about preparing my safari, for 
which I decided to take with me only seven boys 
—natives who knew the language—to act as 
porters and carry the goods I was taking with me 
for trading with the Kikuyu. Having persuaded 
them that it would be all right, I armed myself 
with a rifle and fifty rounds of ammunition, and 
set out to explore the unknown. 

When the official in charge of the station found 
that I had really started he sent out an escort to 
bring me back, and, of course, had to go. When 
I got to Naivasha he asked me if I was trying to 
commit suicide, saying he dare not let me go, as 
I was certain to get killed, and he would then 
be held responsible for allowing me to leave. I 
told him that I would give him a written state- 
ment that I was going entirely on my own respon- 
sibility, and if 1 got killed it would not matter 
to him. His reply was that it was incumbent 
upon him not to allow me to leave his district 

To get beyond the jurisdiction of the official 
at Naivasha I went off to the Kedony Valley. 
which in those days was the boundary between 
British East. Africa and Uganda. Naturally, I 
did not advertise my intention, but my det 
mination was, as soon as | got out of the official's 
district, to start for the Kikuyu country ; and 
by taking this step I avoided all further opposi- 
tion and duly set out for my Land of Promise. 

It was before the end of the year 18y8 that, 
striking camp one morning, I entered the 
Kinangop Plain, a favourite grazing - ground 
of the Masai. The herds of sheep and cattle 
browsing suggested a country -scene such as is 
common in the Old Country. 

As I was accompanied by two Masai boys, I 
met with no opposition from the warriors of that 
tribe camped on the plain to look after the safety 
of the herds ; and during the first day’s march 
we travelled about thirty miles, camping that 
night about eight thousand [eet up the mountain- 
side, where we found the air very cold. Game 
was everywhere in abundance, and | also noticed 
a few elephants’ tracks ; so the next morning we 
had a look round and followed the elephants’ 
tracks, which we found went through the forest 
and over the mountain. We had great difficulty 
in forcing our way through the trackless bamboo 
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forest. The bamboos grow as 
thick as wheat in a wheatfield, 
and even where the elephants 
had forced a way the trees they 
had broken were lying across 


A typical Kikuyu warrior. 


From a Photograph. 


the path. Bordering on the forest were steep 

precipices, the depth of which was so great 

that objects in the valley below could only 

be very indistinctly seen. That night we 

ascended to a height of between eleven thousand 
and twelve thousand feet, and passing over 
the crest of the mountain began the descent 
of the other side. Making a long day’s trek, 
it was almost dark when we again camped 
for the night, still in the bamboo forest which 
covers the mountain-side. 

So far we had met none of the Kikuyu 
people, and, continuing our march, we arrived 
on the third day in sight of the first native 
village. I had heard someone cutting wood 
in the forest off our road, and the news of 
our coming had spread. At the first sight of 
us the natives had started running away, but 
we soon heard the native war-cry being taken 
up from hill to hill round about, and could 
catch occasional glimpses of the natives them- 
selves as they gathered in force towards the 
village. ‘They were certainly a wild-looking 
lot, with their bodies smeared all over with 
grease and red clay, or, in some cases, a kind 

of whitewash, in which patterns were drawn 
according to the fancy of each 
individual, while fastened to 
the leg was a rattle, with an 
iron ball inside, which, as they 
moved about, made a_ noise 
very much like a railway train. 
Many of them wore wonderful 
headdresses, made of the skin 
of the colobus monkey, and all 
armed with spears and shields. 
These details I managed to 
notice as we were moving 
towards them. 

In a short time quite five 
hundred warriors, fully armed, 
were drawn up outside the 
village; and, getting within 
speaking distance, I told my 
Masai interpreter to tell them 
that I had come to see the chief 
of the district. 

Never having seen a white 
man before, they regarded me 
with something like awe, being 
evidently puzzled at my ap- 
pearance, and were at a loss 
how toact. The fact that I had 
ventured to come there alone 
was, in itself, quite enough to 
surprise and astonish them, 
and I knew that if I was to 
succeed with them I must keep 
up an attitude of fearlessness. 
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After my interpreter had spoken a guide came 
forward to conduct me to the chief, whose name 
was Karuri. Accompanying the guide to the 
chief’s kraal I was met by Karuri, who demanded 
to know what I wanted. 

This important personage, who to-day collects 
the hut tax for the British Administration, would 
hardly be recognized as the savage warrior chief 
who now stepped forward to meet the first white 
man he had ever seen in his own country (as 
before explained, others had thought it more 
prudent to go round the outskirts). It was a 
strange meeting, and one which was to have 
great consequences for both of us. 

Through my interpreter ] explained as fully 
as possible my mission to his country, in answer 
to his inquiry. I said that I had come to see his 
country and was anxious to trade with him and 
to buy food. He then questioned me as to the 
force I had brought with me, to which I replied 
that, as my mission was a peaceable one, I had 
left most of my guns in the forest to avoid 
trouble; but that if he harmed me my people 
would come and make war on him. ‘This pardon- 
able untruth seemed to make the desired impres- 
sion on him, and he allowed me to give him a 
present of cloth, which he accepted with every 
appearance of pleasure. After this his manner 
became more friendly, and when I signified my 
intention of making a long stay in his country he 
readily agreed that his men should build a hut 
for me. 

His people still regarded me suspiciously, but 
obeyed my orders when 1 told them to fetch 
wood and set about the building of the hut, 
under my instructions. ‘They also brought me a 
sheep and some flour and sweet potatoes ; and. 
as I had by this time got a fire going, I had a 
good meal cooked for myself and my men, the 
Kikuyu all the time looking on with much 
interest. 

In the meanwhile I had been looking round 
and taking stock of the neighbourhood, and a 
wilder scene it would be hard to imagine. The 
Kikuyu country is a succession of small hills, 
separated by deep valleys, lined with water- 
courses fed from the higher country, while the 
hills are beautifully wooded, except where the 
trees have been cleared away to get patches of 
ground for the cultivation of crops. 

The village. which was situated on the high 
ground in a large clearing in the forest, consisted 
of a cluster of round huts, surrounded by a 
thorn fence or boma, high enough and thick 
enough to make any attempt at forcing an 
entrance by anyone unprovided with good axes 
a matter of great difficulty. The walls of the 
huts were made of huge slabs of wood, fashioned 
out of large trees by the simple process of cutting 


portions off the trunk until it was reduced to the 
required thickness. These slabs are placed 
upright in the ground, close together, in the form 
of a circle, and a thatched roof built up over 
them. By the side of the huts, which were built 
without any attempt at regularity, were smaller 
structures, with basket floors and grass roofs, 
which I found were used as granaries or larders, 
in which to store the food. 

The people who gathered round us while the 
meal was being got ready were a fierce-looking 
crowd, their bodies being disfigured with paint 
and hung about with rough ornaments. Every- 
one seemed to be discussing me, and, by the looks 
cast in my direction, debating whether, after all, 
they should not kill me. Not knowing what 
might happen, I kept my rifle near me and my 
bandoleer in readiness in case of a sudden attack. 
Alter a time they became more inquisitive and 
began to examine my clothes, which were some- 
thing quite new to them, as they had never seen 
anything of the sort before. The boots puzzled 
them the most, as they appeared to think they 
were actually part of my feet, which they seemed 
to think very curiously constructed. Some of 
them pushed their curiosity to the extent of 
wanting to examine my rifle, but this I refused to 
let go out of my hand. 

My interpreter said that they thought I was 
very foolish to come among them with only one 
rifle, so I told him to tell them that this gun was 
different from any that they had ever seen before, 
and far more effective than those carried by Arab 
and Swahili traders.’ This gun, 1 explained, 
could kill six men with one shot, and I told them 
that I would show them what it would do by 
firing at a tree. It happened to be the old 
Martini-Metford, so, putting in a solid cartridge, 
I chose a tree that I knew the bullet would go 
through, and fired. They immediately rushed in 
a body to see what damage had been done, and 
when they found the hole where the bullet had 
gone in and come out the other side, they were 
both considerably surprised and impressed. I 
assured them that that was nothing; if they 
would examine the side of the mountain beyond 
they would find that the bullet had gone right 
through that as well. I knew that only sheer 
bluff could bring me safely out of the position 
in which T had voluntarily placed myself, and 
so made the best use of every opportunity that 
arose of impressing them. 

‘Turning into my hut, I kept awake practically 
all night, fearing that some treachery might be 
attempted, but fell asleep at last, to be awakened 
early in the morning by an awful row of war- 
horns and men shouting and running about in 
every direction. By the time I had rubbed the 
sleep out of my eyes I saw a crowd of very excited 
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natives rushing in a body towards my hut, and 
fully expected that I was in for a tough fight. 
However, far from intending to attack me, they 
had come to implore my help for themselves. 
It seemed that though Karuri, in his younger 
days, had been a powerful chief, his influence had 
waned as he grew older, and the tribe being 
split up into clans, something like the High- 
landers in the old days, in the absence of a chief 
sufficiently strong to keep the various sections in 


My duty was clear. These people had brought 
the trouble on themselves by befriending me, 
and the least I could do was to give them such 
help as I could. Besides, I wished to remain in 
the country, and if these people were worsted— 
even if I escaped with my life, which was very 
unlikely—I should have to get out and stay out, 
for some considerable time, at any rate. It did 


not take me long to make up my mind, and, 
seizing my rifle. I made for the scene of the fight, 


“IT made for the scene of the fight, accompanied by a crowd of yelling savages.” 


order they were continually indulging in petty 
wars amongst themselves. One of the neigh- 
bouring clans had heard of my arrival, and, 
objecting to the presence of any white man in 
the country, had promptly attacked Karuri’s 
village, with the object of disposing of me once 
for all, and a big fight, in which a number of 
people had already been killed, was then in pro- 
gress ; while, on looking out of my hut, I saw 
that a portion of the village was in flames. 


accompanied by a crowd of yelling savages, 
delighted at my decision. When I arrived the 
row was at its height, and the sight of the hand- 
to-hand conflict among the warriors, surrounded 
by the burning huts, was a stirring one. Seeing 
the reinforcements, headed by myself, coming 
up, the attackers began to waver, and, when I 
had fired a few shots with effect, finally turned 
tail and bolted. After_pursuing them for some 
distance, to make sure that fhe were completely 
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scattered, the triumphant warriors returned to 
the village and made quite a hero of me, being 
convinced that their victory was entirely due to 
my help. This incident was of the greatest 
value to me, as it fully established my reputation 
as a useful member of the community, and they 
became very friendly. 

After this Karuri came to ask me if I would 
stop in his country, and I told him I would think 
about it. I said that I had other work to do, 
but that if he would sell me flour and other food- 
stuffs I would come back to him. 

The natives looked upon me as a great medi- 
cine-man, and members of the tribe came to me 
daily to be cured of various complaints during 
the fortnight I stayed with them, while the food 
I wanted was being collected and brought in. 
When it was all in I found that I had about two 
hundred loads, and the trouble then was to find 
porters to carry it out of the country ; but by 
dint of persuasion I finally succeeded in impress- 
ing a number of the people into my service, and 
started off with my loads. 

On account of my little difference with the 
official I decided not to go to Naivasha but to 
carry my loads down towards the Kedong. As 
the route to the Kedong Valley led throug’ the 
Masai country, my men would not go rizht 
through with it, so I set them to build a but on the 
caravan road, where I established a store for the 
flour ; and within a few days [sold the lot to the 
railway surveyors and caravans for about thirty 
rupees a load, which made me highly satistied with 
the result of my first venture among the Kikuyu. 

T was also able to purchase a large quantity 
of trade goods—beads, cloth, and so on--from 
Arab traders going up to Uganda, and sent to 
Karuri for more natives to carry my purchases 
back to Kikuyu, where. on my return, paid them 
for their services in cloth, which seemed to make 
them still more anxious for me to remain among 
them. 

Having finally announced my decision to stay 
in the Kikuyu country, at any rate for a time, 
I selected a site for a house, and got them to help 
me with the building. 

In connection with the swords with which 
every man is armed, [| may mention a peculiar 
custom which illustrates the treacherous nature 
of these people, ‘They invariably wear the sword 
on the right side, as when worn in that postion 
it is much easier to make a treacherous a.tack 
on an opponent while approachiig apparently 
with the friendly intention of shaking hands. 

The natives were very much interested in my 
building operations, and when the house was 
finished I used to invite the chief and his head- 
men to visit me there. The house was built in 
the bungalow style, and looked very well. 


In the meanwhile I had been getting better 
acquainted with the country, and found that 
the people lived in a constant state of civil war. 
Every day men came to me to have their wounds 
dressed, and I heard of many being killed. “As 
I have already said, the country was very moun- 
tainous, and each hill had its own chief, who 
lived in a state of continual warfare with his 
neighbours. No man was safe in travelling 
about the country, except on certain days when 
a sort of general market was held, during the 
continuance of which a truce seemed to exist, 
hostilities being resemed again as soon as it was 
over. Karuri used to visit me nearly every day, 
and from him I learned all about the country. 
Even he seemed afraid to go far from his own 
village, and, as this state of affairs was very bad 
for my plans of trading, I determined to do what 
I could towards reducing the country to some- 
thing like order. 

I stayed some weeks with them this time, and 
found that there was a good deal of fighting going 
on, and.that many of the friendly natives were 
being killed through the hostility to me of the 
neighbouring chiefs and their people. They 
stronaly resented my intrusion into the country, 
and any of the natives known to be friendly 
towards me, or wearing any cloth I had given 
them, were immediately marked down for attack. 

This sort of thing went on for some time, and 
they began to think that, because I took no 
action ayainst their enemies, | was afraid of them. 
‘There were threats to kill me every day, and one 
night, after some of their villages had been 
burned and a lot of the people killed, they came 
to me and asked me te take their part, saying 
that they had always been friendly towards me, 
and that was why these people were making war 
on them and robbing them. 

I therefore sent a messenger to the offending 
chiet to say that 1f he did not return the stolen 
property and pay compensation for the murders 
he had committed, 1 should have to compel 
him to do so. (The law of the country is that 
for every man killed a payment of one hundred 
sheep shall be made, and for every woman 
thirty sheep.) The chief simply returned an 
insulting message to the effect that we were 
afraid of him. and the next time he came he would 
kill me too. 

A few days later T had a consultation with 
Karuri, and we came to the conclusion that the 
only thing to be done was to go and fight 
the matter out with them, though I was strongly 
averse to getting mixed up in any of their 
quarrels. However, the matter was settled for 
us, for, while we were still negotiating for a 
peaceful settlement of the difficulty, our enemies 
came down in force one day and attacked the 
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village. They numbered altogether about five 
hundred warriors, while we could only muster 
about three hundred. They had been successful 
in previous raids because the people were scat- 
tered about in a number of small villages, and 
could not muster in sufficient force to beat them 
off, as they could always overwhelm a village 
and get away before any help could be brought 


to the spot. On this particular occasion, how- 
ever, matters were a little different, as we had 
been expecting trouble, and had made arrange- 
ments to give them a warm reception if they 
should venture to come. 

Our spies had been out for some time, and 
kept us well informed as to what was going on, 
giving us good warning as to when we might 
expect to be attacked. As soon as the news of 
the approaching raid reached us, I mustered the 


fighting men and got ready to receive them. 
We were soon made aware of their approach 
by the sound of wild war-cries and savage yells, 
as well as by the flames of the burning villages, 
to which they set fire as they came along, and, 
meeting with no opposition, no doubt they anti- 
cipated an easy victory. 

By this time I had taught my people to hold 
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themselves in check and act together, instead 
of each ‘ian fighting for his own hand. Waiting 
till they had got within easy striking distance, 
we poured in a volley of spears and arrows and 
I did service with my rifle. Following up the 
surprise caused by this unexpected reception, 
we were soon among them and engaged in a 
warm hand-to-hand fight, which lasted until we 
had beaten off the invaders. The battle, 
which had started in the early morning, lasted 
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until midday, and, having administered severe 
punishment, we camped for the night in the 
enemy’s district. 

We had had the good fortune to capture the 
enemy’s chief, who was brought a prisoner into 
our camp; and the next morning I consulted 
with Karuri as to what was to be done with him, 
and it was at last decided to hold a shauri, or 


his Kikuya followers. 


council, on the matter. I asked them what they 
would have done in a case like this if I had not 
been with them, and they replied that they would 
either have killed him or made him pay a heavy 
ne. I pointed out that killing him or making 
his People pay a heavy fine would only aggravate 
the enmity of these people, and so cause trouble 
later on. “I told them that it would be better 
to make the chief restore everything that had 


been stolen by him during my stay among them, 
and to this course they finally agreed. 

Within a few days all the stolen property was 
restored to its original owners, causing much 
rejoicing among them, as they had, of course, 
never expected to see any of it again. I took 
precautions to see that no friction occurred 
during the process of transferring the recovered 
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property, and having invited some of the chief 
men of both districts to my camp, we got on 
quite friendly terms. Seeing them sitting, 
eating and drinking together amicably, it was 
difficult to imagine that they had been cutting 
one another’s throats only a few days previously ;. 
but the Kikuyu, like many other African races,. 
are remarkably changeable, and their temper’ 
can never be relied upon. 


(To be continued.) 
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ILLUSTRATED BY A. C. MACHEFERT 


T was in 1900, and I had been work- 
ing as a labourer, or “*shovel-stiff,”” at 
acampon a railway. and when I left 
I tramped. in blistering sun, on the 
ties, into the nearest town, waited 

there for a freight train, which arrived about dusk, 

and in an empty box-car continued my way to 
the town. a hundred miles onward, where I was 
to be paid. I travelled thus for several reasons. 

‘To begin with, I had only a matter of less than a 

dollar of ready money. ‘Then Thad been working 

for the railway, and [ felt (as most railwaymen 
do) that I was entitled to a free ride to the town 
where my pay was obtainable. 

When I did arrive and present my time-check 

} had trouble. ‘The agent wanted to know how 
I had come to town, sceing that there had been 

no passenger train in from the camp since the 

date on my time-check. 
“How did you come down?” he asked, 

sharply.“ ‘That's what I want to know.” . 


“T walked,” said I, calmly. ‘‘ And now, 
seeing that you have had your reply, I shall be 
obliged to you if you will let me have my money. 

‘The agent told me not to “sauce ” him, so 
I vaulted on to his counter and sat there. 
“[’'m going to sit right here,” said I, “ till you 
pay me.” 

1 order you out of my office,” said he. | 

I walked to the door and stood just outside. 

‘CPI stand here just long enough to let you 
get that money,” I replied. He turned back into 
his den. I sat down on the side-walk, and one 
by one the crowd gathered. r 

First came a brakesman going to work. He 
looked at me.“ Halloa!” he said.“ Having 
trouble with the agent ?” 

* Yes,” [ said. 
ck to it,” said he. 
up payment ?” 

“Yes.” . 

“That's it. He’s looking for 2 job as sul 


“Ts he trying to hold 


per- 


“*T order you out of my office.” said he.” 


intendent of the line, and he thinks 
that nothing’s too petty to give 
him a good name at headquarters 
—even keeping a man waiting 
around for two days to get paid.” 

“ He'll keep me one hour and 
no more,” said I. 

The brakesman moved on. I 


“I glanced round and saw the agent looking through his 
window.” 
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glanced round and saw the agent looking througn 
his window. Presently he came out. ‘‘ Why 
don’t you shut the door when you leave my 
office ?”” he blustered. ; 

“ Because,” said I over my shoulder, “ firstly, 
in the society that I am accustomed to move in, 
when we enter an office the door of which is 
open we leave the door as it was when we go 
out. If you want your door shut, shut it; and 
when I come in to see you presently I’ll shut it 
also. Go in and suffocate if you want to. But 
get my money ready first.” 

He glared, went into his office, and slammed 
the door. 

Then a teamster drew up in passing from the 
freight shed. 

“Halloa!” he said. ‘“ Trouble with the 
agent?” 

“ Can’t get my money,” I said. 


{ 


hil 


“*Halloa!' he said. ‘Trouble with the agent P""" 


““ He’s always doing that,” said the teamster. 
“ He’s rustling for a job as superintendent of 
the line, and nothing’s too mean to tackle to 
get him in favour at headquarters—or what he 
thinks will get him in favour. I’ve known him 
keep men hanging round for a week.” 

“He'll keep me half an hour more,” I told 


him. 

“ He’s looking at you from the window,” said 
the teamster, and nodded beyond me. 

I looked over my shoulder and saw the face 
at the window. It did not disappear, so I 
turned a little farther and studied it. 
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Mr. Fre 
relates this amusing experience. 


Frederick Niven, who 


From a Photo. by R. S. & W. 
Forrest. 


“Stay with him,” and he passed on. 


The two men came 
out looking distressed. 

“You waiting for 
your money, too?” 
one asked. 

“Yes,” said]. “Can’t 
you get yours ?” 

“No; he says we 
can have part of the 
money, perhaps, but 
that three weeks of 
our time can’t be paid 
tilt the company’s 
regular pay-day.” 

“When is that ?” 

“In three weeks.” 

“Oh! What are you 
going to do about 
it?” 

“ What can we do ? 
We're only — shovel- 
stiffs. We'll have to 
wait about, I sup- 

jose.” 

“To blazes with 
that!’ I said, and I 


rose. ‘‘ My time 1s ex- 
pired.” 1 walked int? 
the office. 


- given me the cigar. 
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The teamster 
laughed and - said 
“Get up!” and the 
wagon crunched on. 

I continued to 
study the agent. He 
disappeared sud- 
denly. 

‘Then a man came 
down from town and 
stooped over me and 
said: ‘ Have a cigar, 
partner ?”” I took the 
cigar. Two other men 
passed us then, with 
blankets on shoul- 
ders, and went on to 
the office. 

“You're going to 
stay with it?” said 
the man who had 


“1 blew smoke in his face.” 
“ Right here.” I said. 
“That’s talking,” he 

said. ‘‘ When does the 

ultimatum expire ?” 
“Quarter of an 

hour,” said I. 

“* Good!” 


A clerk shook a little, grinned a little, and then 
looked at me. 

“Yes, sir?’ he said. 

“T want to see the agent,” I told him. 

“He won’t see you,” he replied. “It’s as 
much as my job is worth to tell him.” 

lust then the inner door was burst open and 
the agent charged to 
the counter. I blew 
smoke in his face just 
as he spluttered :— 

‘What the deuce do 
you want ?” 

“ T want my money.” 
I said; “and | want 
you to pay these two 
men at the door—right 
now.” 

“What do you in- 
tend to do if I refuse ?” 
he demanded. 

“Well,” said I, 
“first I shall go up 
and see the mayor, and 
tell him that, being 
ignorant of law and 
whether the railway 
company has a legal 
right to behave in this 
way, I want his advice. 
If he can get the 
policeman to come 
down and collect it, 
good.” 

“Tf he can’t?” he 
jeerecl at me. 


he said. 


“The two men came out looking distressed.” 
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I drew on my cigar, 
and then leant across 
the counter. 

“Then,” said I, 
quietly, “I shall do 
what I would do if there 
were no law in the land ; 
I would simply get 
justice. I shall lay for 
you, sir, and I shall 
wreck you and your 
gimcrack shanty.” 

It seemed a queer way 
to do business. 

He turned round toa 
clerk and said :—. 

“Give this man a 
cheque in settlement.” 

He darted away, and I waited. The cheque 
was passed in to him in his inner room and then 
handed to me, and I signed for it in a book. 
But first I read the words on the top to see what 
I was signing for. Out rushed the agent. 

_ “Well, confound you !”’ he said.‘ Can’t you 
sign without reading the whole book ? ” 

“ Run away,” I said. ‘‘ You worry me.” 

The clerk giggled. I am afraid he would be 
“fired ” next day. 

I put the cheque in my pocket, and then said 
to the clerk :— 

“Now, please, the cheques for these two 

gentlemen.” And then I raised my voice. 
“See here! My patience is about exhausted. 
1 want to see these two gentlemen paid in full 
right now. I am acting for them, and I don’t 
budge from here till they are paid. Come in, 
gentlemen.” 
__ They came fully in, leant on the counter as if 
it was a bar, and grinned. The clerk looked 
eminently — fearful. 
He fled to the inner 
Toom, and we 
waited. At last he 
came out with the 
cheques. I examined 
them, and saw that 
the three weeks’ 
money was included. 
Then the two signed 
and we departed. 
Just at the door 
the agent rushed 
after us, 

“Why on earth 
do you fellows keep 
moving so much ?” 
he said. “Can't you 
work a reasonable 
time on‘a job with- 


“** Well, confound you! he said 
reading the whole book ? 


“* They came in and leant on the counter as if it was a bar and grinned.” 


out moving? Is that 
the way to settle a coun. 
try? We never have 
the same names on our 
books two months in 
succession.” 

I gasped —I almost 
apologized. 

“Oh,” I said, “is 
that it? Well, I’m glad 


you explained. I was 
almost deciding that 
you were crazy. I see 


now ; you are an apostle 
of civilization and of 
settling. Well, sir, I 
can only congratulate 
you on your _ great 
enthusiasm for the cause.” 

We moved deliberately, as navvies do, up to 
the hotel and store and asked the proprietor 
to cash our cheques. 

He looked at them. 

“ Boys,” he said, shaking his head, “he’s 
played it on you.” 

“ He’s what ?” 

“ He’s played it on you. These cheques need 
another signature here—his signature.” 

“ We'll go right back !”’ I said. 

“ His office is shut now,” he said, glancing at 
the clock. 

““ Where does he live ?” 

“ Over the office.” 

“Up the little outside stairs ?” I asked. 

“ That’s it.” 

We went back. The thin population watched 


Can't you sign without 


us go. 
We found the office shut. 
stairs. 


We mounted the 
Perhaps I may say, 1 
knocked. 

A Chinaman 
opened the door, 
and, seeing us, was 
about to shut it 
in our faces, but 
we were in before 
he could shut it. 
We brushed past. 
The agent was not. 
there. We opened 
a door leading off 
the combined hall 
and sitting-room— 
and there was the 


We knocked. 


agent. 

He gave a wild 
yell. “Johnt 
John! You go for 
the police!” 
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‘He's played it on you. These cheques need another signature here—his signature.” 


“ All right,” came a voice be- 
hind me. “I’ve got John. He’s 
ail right.” 

“Now,” I said, ‘you sign 
these three cheques’? (the lan- 
guage of railway camps is just 
what is wanted for such occa- 
sions) “as quick as your fingers 
will let you, or we'll fix you up 
so that your own mother wouldn’t 
know you.” 

He was a queer madman! He 
stretched for a pen, and I handed 
him one cheque at a time and he 
signed them. 

“Now,” I said to one of my 
clients, “‘just| you take your 
cheque up to the town and see if 
it 1s good. and come back and let 
us know.” 

He departed, and I kept the 
agent company while my re- 
maining client attended to the 
Chinaman. fi 

I had a quiet, interesting chat 
with the agent—about the country 
and wages, probable new boom, 
and so forth—-all quite rational, 


"A Chinaman opened the 
door.” 


till the voice of my returned client 
hailed us outside. 

“It's all right, boys. The 
cheques are good.” 

Then we went away. My clients 
sat in the bar-room and told every- 
body. and if 1 had wanted to vet 
drunk for nothing 1 could have 
done so—-helplessly--so great wis 
the delight of the populace. ‘That 
agent must have been a lonely 
man. Bat then inmost men with 
a cause very deeply at heart are 
doomed to loneliness. 

I had not intended to steal a 
ride out of the town, secing that 
1 had money now and was not 
going back to work for the rail- 
way. I meant to give the railway 
back some of my wages in train- 
fares. But what 1 saw when I 
went down to the depot put me 
on my mettle and made me quite 
determined to go out without a 
ticket. 

All the yard-men were lined up 
to left and right of the track to 
watch the train that was just due, 
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and to keep an eye on us and see that we did 
not go out on a roof, or a bumper, or on a 
brace-rod, but in the only authorized fashion— 
sitting inside, with a ticket. 

It was evening. The east-bound passenger 
went away and left us on the 
platform with the yard -men 
grinning and the agent stand- 
ing like Napoleon in the back- 
ground. Then a _ westward 
freight came in after dark, 
and the same thing hap- 
pened. 

We crossed the track and 
made a camp in the bushes. 
About 2 a.m. a freight came 
in, going east. The same 
thing happened again. 
Watchers were dotted along 
the train with lamps, and the 
conductor and the three 
brakesmen, having been duly 
warned, stood on the roofs. 
We blew kisses to them 
from the camp, sitting by 
our fire. 

Then we went to sleep and 
woke in time for breakfast 
at the hotel. Afterwards 
we disappeared, lying perdu 
on the hillside, letting the 
trains go east and west— 
two passengers and three 
freights—all day long. Peering in between the 
leaves, we saw the agent wrangling with the 
yard-men, and we smiled. 


AN AFGHAN 
BY “AN 


“The agent was standing like Napoleon 
in the background.” 
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That day seemed as though it would never end, 
but it grew dark at last. 

About eleven at night a freight train came 
in. We saw the lamps flashing along it, 
We also saw the lamp of a man away forward, 
He held the light so that it 
would shine between the 
cars when the train pulled 
out. Another man bent low, 
holding a lamp that threw 
a beam underneath — the 
cars, on the brace-rods and 
trucks. 

We had a quiet consul- 
tation and then, very deter- 
minedly, slunk along the 
hill and down close to the 
track, our’ blankets on our 
shoulders. We heard the 
conductor shout, the _ bell 
clanged, and the train got 
under way. It began to 
scream past us —and_ still 
the lamps flickered on either 
side. 

When it was fairly under 
way we charged for it—ran 
alongside, leapt up, and 
caught the side-ladders. As 
we did so we were aware of 
a lamp — swinging wildly 
behind. 

But we were all on, and 
the train did not stop. It went on and on 
through the mountains, and we had beaten 
the agent after all. 


VENDETTA. 


INDIAN CIVIL SERVANT.” 


ILLUSTRATED BY HARRY LANE. 


“This story was told to me in mess,” writes the author, “by an officer of the Indian Army, and I 
believe it to be perfectly truc. 


BM ROTECTOR of the poor, I crave 


ps) 
i } | 


ten days’ leave ; my mother is at 
| the point of death.’” So spake Kias 
[Ney Gul, subahdar-major of the soth 

=~ Punjab Infantry. He had enlisted 
in the regiment as a sepoy seven-and-twenty 
years before and had risen to be the senior 
native commissioned officer and the colonel’s 
right-hand man. He had seen service in five cam- 
paigns, and had been wounded three times. He 
bore the title of Khan Bahadur, and wore upon 
his breast the star of the order that corresponds 
in the native army to the V.C., and that gives its 
wearer his title and an enhanced pension. Kias 
Gul did not belong by birth to British India. 


I must ask you, however, not to publish our names.” 


He was an Afridi, whose home lay among the 
wild hills across the border, and his tribe was 
as wild as the hills they lived amongst. Indeed, 
the country of these independent tribes was 
known as Yagistan, or ‘‘ Outlaw-land.” Kias 
Gul, however, was civilized. He had passed the 
middle standard of the schools; he spoke not 
only Hindustani and Persian besides his native 
Pushto, but had a working knowledge of English 
as well. He had been to England as orderly 
officer to His Majesty the King-Emperor, and 
was never tired of speaking to his men of the 
wonders he had seen there and of the advantages 
of civilization. The London police had 
impressed him even more than the British Army, 
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with which he was already well acquainted in 
India. ‘ Speaking the truth, obeying the law, 
order, and discipline,” he told the regiment, 
“ were what made the Feringhi great.” 

But when Kias Gul asked the colonel for ten 
days’ leave to go to his home there was trouble 
brewing on the frontier, The Mullahs were 
preaching a Jehad (holy war) and inflaming the 
tribesmen ayainst the British. ‘There had been 
several raids on unoffending villages around 
Peshawar, where the regiment was stationed. 
Had not Yusafabad been looted and three men— 
Hindu traders two of them, and the third a 
Government schoolmaster—been killed ? Only 
two weeks ago a native magistrate had been 
held up as he travelled in the mail-coach, carried 
off beyond the border, and held to ransom after 
he had been trussed and gagged while he impo- 
tently watched the mails being rifled. Still, the 
colonel knew his man; he knew that he could 
trust Kias Gul. He had always been loyal. 
even when the regiment was pitted against his 
own tribe, and he never withheld news of what 
was being said and done beyond the border any 
more than he did of what was passing among 
the men in the regiment itself. It was he, 
indeed, who told the colonel that the Yagis 
were aware ot the fact that regiments were now 
being massed at Peshawar. and that they were 
building sangars on the hillsides and preparing 
to resist an expedition should one be pushed into 
their country. So Kias Gul obtained his leave, 
promising solemnly to return within ten days. 
He was allowed to carry a rifle and ten rounds 
of ammunition with him for his protection on 
the road. 

‘Ten days passed, but Kias Gul did not reappear. 
The snow had melted from the higher hills and 
the apricots were in blossom, but of Kias Gul 
there was no news. ‘The trouble had deepened, 
an expedition had been rapidly organized, 
and the soth were under orders to cross the 
border. Was he dead ? Could he be a deserter ? 
The senior subahdar had been promoted to fill 
his place. He was a Hindu and no friend of Kias 
Gul's, having felt the weight of the latter’s dis- 
pleasure in a grave matter of regimental disci 
pline some time earlier. A Calcutta sedition- 
monger had been found in the lines, and Kias 
Gul averred that he came with the knowledge, 
if not on the invitation, of this subahdar. Now 
Hari Ram made no disguise of his belief that 
Kias Gul would be found fighting with his out- 
law tribe against the regiment. It was very 
significant, he said, that he had taken his rifle 
and ammunition with him, and as to his mother 
being sick to death—why, he proved to the 
colonel that two years earlier, when he was him- 
self on leave in England, the second-in-command 


had given. Kias Gul a month’s leave to conduct 
that lady's obsequies! So the colonel was 
heavy-hearted. His faith in Kias Gul was 
shaken ; and if he could not trust him, whom 
could he trust? Kias Gul was proclaimed a 
deserter, and his name struck off the rolls of the 
regiment. 

It was a cold night. with the wind whistling as 
itcan only on the frontier, ‘lo-morrow at four in 
the morning the regiment was to advance across 
the border, and officers and men alike had turned 
in early. The colonel was asleep in a small 
tent. Suddenly he was awakened by the sentry’s 
CTY 2— ‘ 

“ Halt! Who goes there ?” 

“ Friend,” came the answer. 
the voice ? 
again. 

“ Silence. Mohammed Khan!" came a quiet 
voice. ‘Do you not know your subahdar- 
major? I am Kias Gul. I have news for the 
colonel sahib.” 

“Stand. or I fire.” replied the sentry.“ Our 
subahdar- major is Hari Ram. Kias Gul 
belongs not to the soth; he is a proclaimed 
deserter. Stand, or J fire!” 

The colonel got up hastily. 
called, “ let Kias Gul come in.” 

Kias Gul advanced and entered the tent, dimly 
illuminated by the rising moon. He laid his 
rifle on the colonel’s blanket and saluted. “I 
have returned, sir.’ he said, simply. ‘‘ Do we 
advance in the morning? You will find the 
enemy holding the Camel’s Back hill, five miles 
to the north.” 

“Why have vou been absent so long?" asked 
the colonel, sternly. “1 cannot now trust you 
or your news. You have been proclaimed, and 
it will be my duty to bring you before a court- 
martial at once.” 

“Stay, hear me first, protector of the poor,’ 
cried Kias Gul.“ It is late, and I will not keep 
your honour long. But you must know that 
there is the price of blood on my head among 
my own people, and that for three generations 
my family has had a blood-feud. My grand- 
father quarrelled with his brother. A woman 
was the cause of it—Allah forgive her! My 
uncle slew my grandfather ; my father slew his 
two sons. When I asked for leave to see my 
sick mother [ lied to you, ib. My mother 
has been dead these two years ; the major sahib 
knows that. But I had had news from across 
the border. I knew that even then my enemies 
were seeking their revenge, and that my wife 
and my three small children were besieged in our 
house upon the hillside. I feared that I should 
not obtain leave had IJ told you the truth, but it 
was a matter of life and death for them. When 


Surely he knew 
He listened while the sentry asked 


“ Sentry.” he 
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I was crossing the pass I was overtaken by an 
avalanche, and lay half buried in the snow for a 
whole day. At last I was extricated, but I had 
lost my rifle and ammunition. I slipped into 
my house at night when my enemies were off 
their guard. There was but an old jezail in the 
house, and one bullet to fit it. Before the house 
were Khuda Bakhsh Khan and his son. What 
could 1 do? Had I shot the one, the other was 
left, and they were armed with Martinis. Day 
after day, night after night, I waited and watched. 


are safe. There is no god save God, and 
Mohammed is the prophet of God! ... The 
snow had melted when I returned, and I have 
found the Sirkar’s rifle again. But the tale of 
blood is now heavy against me, for they have 
slain but one, and we, by the mercy of Allah, 
have slain four. Will the regiment advance in 
the morning, Excellency ?* 

“Truly, Kias Gul,” said the colonel, slowly, 

“truth, law, order, and discipline concern not 
the blood-feud and rule not in Yagistan. The 


“I trained my jezail and fired.” 


We had stores of grain enough, and so long as 
no one left the house we were safe from them. 
At last, at midday two days ago came my chance. 
From the roof I saw Khuda Bakhsh and his son 
coming from the spring. Khuda Bakhsh was 
bearing a pot of water and his son was following 
him on the narrow track. They were in one 
line, and I trained my jezail and fired. Sahib, 
they are both dead, and I buried them in one 
grave. Ther rifles are in my house and my boys 
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regiment will advance towards the Camel’s Back 
in two hours. The Sirkar fights against your 
tnbe. Hari Ram is your senior subahdar. 
You have returned from three months’ leave on 
urgent private affairs. You understand ? You 
May now withdraw.” 

“Salaam, sahib!’’ said Kias Gul, his gratitude 
shining in his eyes. 

“ Salaam, subahdar-major sahib ! ’* echoed the 
sentry, as Kias Gul passed out of the tent. 
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In this chatty article our Alaskan contributor deals with the prospector’s best friend in the icy 


North— the faithful, 


hard-working dog who pulls his sled. Practically speaking, dogs afford the 


only means of transport, and very frequently their intelligence and sagacity are the means of 
saving their masters’ lives. 


ST people are acquainted with the 

fact that dogs are used in Alaska as 

draught animals, although it must 

not be supposed that the countries 

of ice and snow have a monopoly of 
the dog as a beast of burden. In some parts of 
Europe dogs are still used for pulling small 
wagons, and the marchande laitiére—or, in other 
words, the lady who delivers the morning milk— 
is a familiar figure in 


a light animal and treading lightly, he can 
travel with ease over the snow where a horse 
would flounder helplessly. 

Dogs in Alaska are of all breeds and sizes, the 
most common being the malamute, or native 
dog. The word “ malamute” is an Indian 
word meaning Eskimo, and is applied to both 
dogs and natives. ‘The malamute is of the wolf 
strain—in fact, the best of the breed are half 

wolf. They evince all the 


most of the Belgian towns, 
with her dogs and milk- 
wagon. Dogs, however, 
are more in use in Alaska 
and other northern coun- 
tries than any other part 
of the world, because 
they seem peculiarly 
adapted to the climatic 
conditions and distinctive 
environment. They will 
always be associated with 


characteristics of the wolf, 
both in appearance and 
in manners. Owing to 
his wolf-like fur, the 
malamute can easily stand 
the extreme Alaskan cold. 
He is a born fighter, an 
inveterate thief, and some- 
what of a coward, for he 
will seldom fight singly 
against a lone adversary. 
The malamute, while well 


Arctic and sub-Arctic con- 
ditions. 

In the first place, the 
dog is bred in the country, and is therefore 
acclimatized ; he can live on the products of 
the country, ‘Sucks as fish and meat, and, being 


The Author and some ot his dogs. 
From a Photograph. 


able to withstand the 
cold, does not seem to 
have the same order of 
intelligence as is displayed by the outside dog. 
and the best dog for Alaska would seem to be 
a mixture of the two strains. 
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Another native breed in the North is the 
huskie, but this breed is rarer than common 
usage of the word would imply. The real 
huskies are bred in the neighbourhood, of the 
Mackenzie River, and are more common in the 
territory under the jurisdiction of the Hudson 
Bay Company than in Alaska. 

Small dogs, such as fox-terriers, are a rarity in 
Alaska, for in that country a dog is valuable in 
exact proportion to the amount he can pull. A 
sleigh-dog will weigh anything from thirty to 
one hundred and fifty pounds. the average being 
about seventy-five pounds. It is surprising to 
the uninitiated how big a load a dog can pull, 
though 1 must admit I have never seen or heard 
of a dog in Alaska pulling a thousand pounds 
under the conditions described in a well-known 
novelist’s book ; nor have I ever seen or heard of 
a dog-fight as pictured so vividly in the story, 
in which he graphically describes a fight where 
two dogs are battling for supremacy in the team. 
and the remainder of the dogs sit on their 
haunches and form a ring around the contestants, 
who, under these conditions, 1 suppose, would 
fight it out under Marquess of Queensberry rules. 
I question whether such a fight ever occurred in 
natural history. If there are two Alaskan dogs 
fighting, and forty non-interested dogs im the 
neighbourhood, the fight will soon evolve itself 
into one dog underneath and forty-one dogs un 
top. The idea of an Alaskan dog calmly sitting 
on his haunches and coolly viewing a fight 1s too 
funny for anything ; the joke can only be appre 
ciated by those who have actually seen a bunch 
of malamutes in a fight. 

But to return to the question of how much a 
dog can pull. Tt is impossible to lay down any 
hard and fast rule--all depends, of course, on 
the size and quality of the dog and the condition 
of the trail, On “glare” or smooth ice. for 
instance, a dog can pull several hundred pounds, 
owing to the lack of friction, On the other 
hand, if the dogs were compelled to wallow 
through deep snow, they might have consider- 
able difficulty in pulling an empty sled. 1 
think, however, it is a conservative statement 
that. in ordinary circumstances. a dog can 
pull the equal of his own weight. It should be 
added, however, that the driver of a dog-team 
must always be prepared to be the best dog in 
the outfit. In driving a team the driver must 
always start the sled, in addition to giving the 
word of command. Should the sled at any time 
get stuck in a snow-drift or water-hole, it is up 
to the driver to act the part of the strongest 
dog and get the team on the move again. 

Dogs are not driven by means of reins or lead- 
lines, but simply by word of mouth. To go 
ahead, the command is “ Mush,” or “ Mush on ” 
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—evidently a Hudson Bay Company's word 
corrupted from the French marches. To go to 
the right the command is “‘ Gee,” and to the left 
“Haw.” These commands are given to the 
leading dog, who is naturally called the leader, 
and if he is well trained he will obey orders with 
a precision that is remarkable. In driving a 
good many teams it is necessary to shout an 
order to get them to start, but the command to 
stop need only be delivered in a whisper. ‘There 
is evidently a good deal of the human about a 
dog. " 

In spite of their wolf-like strain, the Alaskan 
dogs are wonderfully faithful, and many a lonely 
prospector in the Far North has reason to thank 
his dogs for the preservation of his own life. In 
the winter of 1906 1 was myself saved from 
certain death by one of my dogs. Although the 
story has appeared in detail in this magazine, a 
bret recital will not be out of place. 

[ had started from the mining camp of Fair- 
banks, et route to a new gold strike known as 
the Chandelar. on the Arctic Slope. About one 
hundred miles from Fairbanks I fell through the 
we into the Chatanika River, and endeavoured 
to reach a cabin about four miles away. | had 
nearly reached my destination when I fell 
exhausted into the snow, and would certainly 
have trozen to death had it not been for the 
sagacity of my leader, Nellie, who howled until 
assistance came. 

Numerous instances have occurred in which 
dogs have saved their masters from drowning. 
One case in particular that came under my own 
notice was that of ‘Tom Winters, an old pros- 
pector and trapper, who was located on a tribu- 
tary of the Tanana known as the Kantishna. 
In the spring of 1908 he left the head-waters of 
the Kantishna in a birch-bark canoe. his sole 
companion being a large malamute dog. A 
birch-bark canoe is a frail enough craft under 
ordinary conditions, and on this occasion the 
tiver was in flood, owing to the melting snows. 

Suddenly turning a bend in the river, the 
canoe was thrown violently against a jam of 
logs and trees, and the frail craft was at once 
overturned, throwing Winters into the water. 
At the best he was an indifferent swimmer, and, 
owing to the extremely low temperature of the 
water and the swiftness of the current, he was 
rapidly losing consciousness, when, just as he 
was giving up hope, his coat was seized and he 
felt himself dragged towards the bank of the 
river. This was only reached after a desperate 
struggle, and he lay for some time in a comatose 
condition. He finally recovered consciousness, 
and opened his eyes to find his face being licked 
by his shaggy-coated deliverer, bis faithful 
malamute dog. 
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Dogs on the trail often display an intelligence 
that seems almost human. On one occasion 
I remember I was driving a team of dogs down 
the Yukon River, and had one dog in the 
team called Tommy, who was a good dog 
in his way, but who showed a strong dislike to 
being harnessed—to such an extent that in the 
morning, when all the other dogs were hitched 
to the sleigh, Tommy would hide himself under 
a cabin, or bury himself in the snow. This con- 
tinued for several mornings, and beating him 
seemed to have no effect. One morning, how- 
ever, the team had been standing in the cold, 
waiting for Master Tommy. I finally discovered 
him hiding under the roots of a tree, and as soon 
as I came in sight, dragging the dog, the entire 


Dog-teams on the Yukon River. 


(Photograph. 


his own line. The lines, of course, are of vary- 
ing lengths, in order to prevent the dogs crowding 
each other. There is no attempt in the Labrador 
style to keep the animals in place, and the result 
looks much the same as a bunch of dogs would 
do if they were chasing a cat. This style is only 
suitable on ice, or a very broad trail. 

The Interior, or single-file, method is the one 
generally employed in the Tanana and interior 
of Alaska, and is suitable for a narrow trail. 
Generally the biggest dog of a team is hitched 
to the sled by means of a whiffle-tree. On each 
side of his harness, just at the back of the collar, 
there is a ring, and the traces of the next dog 
are hooked into these rings. The rest of the 
team is hooked up in the same manner, in single 
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team, moved by a common impulse, bounded 
towards me and at once administered a terrible 
thrashing to Tommy. I finally rescued him 
from his angry companions, and after that 
Tommy was always the first to put his head in 
the collar in answer to my whistle. 

There are three different methods of harness- 
ing dogs to a sled. These styles are known as 
Labrador, Interior, or single file, and Coast, or 
double harness. The Labrador method consists 
of each dog being hitched directly to the sled by 


Teams hitched up in the ** Labrador style.” 
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file. This method is not all that might be 
desired, as it is possible for a dog to simply jog 
along and make a bluff at working, so long as 
he keeps the traces tight. 

The Coast method is the one generally em- 
ployed in the Nome district, and, in my opinion, 
is by far the best method of the three. A long 
tow-line of rope or rawhide is the principal 
feature, one end being fastened to the sled and 
the other end to the harness of the leader. The 
remainder of the dogs are fastened in pairs to 
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this line, the line, of course, separating each 
couple—or, in other words, if there were seven 
dogs in the team, one dog would be in the lead, 
and three dogs would be on each side of the tow- 
line. A short line is fastened from the collar of 
each dog to the tow-line, in order to keep them in 
place. This method of harnessing allows each 
dog to work independently and with a certain 
amount of freedom, and at the same time gives 
an opportunity to watch the team more closely 
and detect the shirkers. The only objection 
to this method is the amount of gear that the 
dogs must carry, but, apart from this, it is the 
best way of hitching dogs to a sleigh, either 
for racing or freighting. 

The harness employed is very similar to that 
of a horse, but, of 
course, on a miniature 
scale. There is also a 
harness generally 
known as the Siwash 
harness, as it is in 
common use among the 
Indians. This harness 
does away with the 
leather collar and snaps, 
and consists of a thong 
which passes round the 
neck, to which are 
attached three short 
thongs—one stretching 
along the back and the others passing under 
the chest and joining the back-strap close to the 
tail. This is a splendid emergency harness, and 
can be made in a few minutes from rope, raw- 
hide, or webbing. It is also a good harness to 
use on a dog if he has sore shoulders. 

The sleds in use are of two varieties. ‘The first 
is a rough sled known as the Yukon pattern. 
The Yukon sled, while not a thing of beauty, is 
built to stand all kinds of hard wear, or, as the 
Irishman said, “It will last for ever, and after 
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A dog-team in double harness. 


A juvenile team. 
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that can be used for firewood.” The sled is 
about eight feet long, is made of any kind of 
hard wood, lies close to the ground, costs from 
ten to fourteen dollars, and makes a trail sixteen 
inches in width. The other pattern is known 
as the basket sleigh, and is to the Yukon sleigh 
what a three-masted schooner is to a coal-barge. 
In length it is from eight to fifteen feet, is made 
of birch, oak, or hickory, cuts a trail twenty-two 
inches in width, costs from forty to two hundred 
dollars, is raised a foot or more from the runners, 
and, in the best examples, is lashed together 
with rawhide. The basket sleigh, as its name 
implies, is fitted with a basket, into which the 
load is placed, and from the back of the basket 
a pair of handles project, to be used in guiding 
the sled on the trail. 
It often happens that 
a Yukon sled will be 
fitted with a home- 
made basket, in imita- 
tion of its more aristo- 
cratic brother. In very 
cold weather wooden 
runners are best, but in 
ordinary circumstances 
steel or brass runners 
are used. 

There are two 
methods of guiding a 
sled. One way is to 
run behind and steer by means of the handle- 
bars. This is the usual way on a good trail, 
or when the sled is lightly loaded. On a 
heavy trail, and when the load is heavy, a 
different method of procedure is followed. In 
this case a stout pole is fastened to the front of 
the sled on the right side, projecting about four 
feet beyond the nose of the sled. The man 
steering the sled walks just in front and guides 
the sled by means of the pole. If the load is 
heavy he will place a rope around his neck and 
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do the lion’s share of the work. No one can 
thoroughly understand Alaska until he has given 
the “ gee ’’-pole a long test and done his share 
with the dogs, ‘Toboggans are never used in 
Alaska. 
Dogs in Alaska, when on the trail, are fed once 
a day, after the qay’s work is done. They are 
never fed in the morning, for if they were they 
would be lazy all gay, or, what is more probable, 
would vomit up their breakfast soon after they 
got on the trail, JDogs, to work well, must be 
well fed, and it jg false economy to underfeed a 
dog. They are fed on a variety of foods, 
including Tice, tallow, corn-meal, and fish. If 
rice or corn-mea] forms a part of their food it 
must be cooked, <ome men prefer to feed their 
dogs on bacon or fish. thus doing away with 
cooking, Cooked food is cheaper and more 
fattening than ray feed, but the question as to 
whether dogs can york better on cooked or un- 
Cooked food is one that will never be settled so 
ong as there are. mushers”” to argue the 
question, 
\ Ogs are used for a Variety of purposes in 
laska. With the exception of one route, all 
inter mails are carried DY dog-team, and there 
‘NO doubt that the majority of “ stampedes,” 


“The ‘buck’ sat in the boat, smoking his pipe— 


which seem to take place periodically in Alaska, 
would be a failure were it not for the dogs. It 
must not be supposed that a dog’s usefulness 
finishes with the spring break-up, for the Indians 
and some white men use their dogs all through 
the summer. They are either made to carry 
small packs or else run along the bank of the 
river or lake, towing a boat. I well remember 
seeing an Indian family on the move. The 
“buck”? sat in the boat, smoking his pipe, 
while the squaw ran along the bank with a baby 
strapped on her back, and at the same time she 
was driving a bunch of hungry-looking dogs, 
who were towing the boat. 

These dogs of the North are wonderful in their 
affections. Several cases have come under my 
notice where the man has become exhausted, 
and would have perished had it not been for the 
fact that the dogs had broken loose and gone 
for help. 

A few miles from Fairbanks a woman was left 
alone in a cabin with a child and a dog. The 
husband, who was a prospector, had gone into 
Fairbanks for provisions, and during his absence 
the child was taken ill. The poor woman was 
distracted, and wondered how she could obtain 
help. No other plan seemed feasible except 
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while the squaw ran along the bank driving a bunch of hungry-lonking dogs.” 


that of sending the dog. She wrote a note to _and the dog started off on his thirty-mile trip 
her husband and tied it in a handkerchief round and brought back help to his dying master. 
the dog’s neck. She then spoke to the dog as The Alaskan dog has certainly played a promi- 
though he were a human being—“ Bob, you go nent part in the life of the North, and if there is 
and find your master.” Bob trotted off into any future after death for the dumb creation, 
the darkness and was soon lost to sight. In a then he should certainly have a rich reward. 
little more than 
an hour he got 
to Fairbanks, 
and, after look- 
ing round the 
town, discovered 
his master in one 
of the stores. 
The man, seeing 
the note, at once 
obtained medical 
help, and 
arrived home in 
time to save the 
child’s life. 
Another case is 
that of James M. 
Young, who was 
taken ill in the 
Preacher Creek 
country, thirty 
miles from any of 
his friends. He 
tied a note to the 


neck of his faith- aisskan dogs are ‘wonderfully keen of scent—They are seen here waiting for a boat that is not yet in sight. 
ful malamute, From a Photograph. 


With Rope and Camera 


Cortina, the picturesque capital of the Dolomites. 


in the Tyrolese 


Dolomites. 
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The story of a mountaineering holiday in the Tyrol, illustrated with some very remarkable photo- 
graphs. 


Quite a lot of exciting adventures befell Mr. Abraham and his companions in the difficult 


rock-climbs he describes so graphically. 


VERY few years ago anyone 
advocating rock-climbing as a sport 
would have been considered a fit 
subject for the special and peculiar 
care of his friends. Nowadays, 
however, people have turned their eyes to 
the hills, and see in them not only beauty and 
grandeur, but an excellent outlet for the 
superfluous energy and love of daring and 
adventure ever strong in the breast of a healthy 
Englishman, and they know that this particular 
form of madness has very much to condone it. 
It is now many years since a certain sunburnt 
man entered his Town club, remarking that he 


had been to see the Dolomites, and was greeted 
by the assurance of a friend that he had “met 
them at Homburg last year — awfully nice 
people, too!” Since that time the little doll- 
house villages of the Austrian ‘l'yrol, surrounded 
by high, wooded mountains capped with huge 
castellated pinnacles, have become the summer 
resort of thousands of our professional classes. 
Cortina is the capital of the Dolomites, Sur- 
rounding it on every hand are towering peaks, 
sharp pinnacles, shattered ridges, and fantastic 
bastions of ruddy’ rock, which glisten in the 
afterglow of an August sunset like so many 
blood-red fortresses. It is these Dolomite rocks 
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The Cortina Valley from the Croda da Lago. 


that are the chief and quite unique attractions 
of the Tyrol, not only because of their weird 
beauty, but also because they possess some of 
the most difficult rock-climbs in the world. The 
chief of these peaks are the Kleine Zinne, the 
Croda da [.ago, and the Cinque Torri, and it 
was with these as the height of our ambition that 
a party of three of us foregathered, in June, in the 
Dolomite capital. A three hours’ drive from the 
nearest railway station, Toblach, left us dusty and 
hungry at the White Cross, a hostelry devoted 
almost exclusively to German visitors, but, 
nevertheless, an uncommonly comfortable inn. 
After dinner we sallied forth expecting to find, 
so early in the season, the guides tumbling 
over each other to secure a “Herr.” In con- 
formity with our custom in other Alpine centres 
we announced our intention of having only one 
guide for the three of us, his chief duty being to 
carry our whole-plate camera, whilst one or other 
of us undertook the onus of “leading,” or going 
first with the rope up the Kleine Zinne. So 
very difficult and dangerous are these Dolomite 
peaks, however, that the Tyrolese guides’ 
inflexible rule is “one guide, one amateur,” and 
we were about to close the interview and decide 
to climb guideless when one, Sigismondo 
Menardi, spoke up and professed himself 
willing to accompany us. But only on one 
condition—that we tried an easy peak first, for, 
as he said, had not the finest guide of them all, 
Michel Innerkofler, left on record that “ nothing 
could be worse than the Kleine Zinne ; it is the 
devil of a peak!” This was an unanswerable 
argument, so, much to the disgust of the rest of 


the guides, we arranged with Sigismondo to try 
conclusions with the easier Cinque Torri on the 
morrow. 

Of all the weird rock towers around Cortina 
the Cinque Torri is perhaps the most peculiar. 
It is situated on a high plateau, and from its 
meadow-like surroundings rises vertically on all 
sides, a square forbidding bastion of bare rock, 
to a height of nearly a thousand feet. It is cleft 
from base to summit by a wide, cavernous rift, 
and the usual way of attaining its top is by 
climbing up the inside of this great crack. 

Straight above our heads towered its huge 
precipices and the black recesses of the great 
vertical rift which we were soon to enter. After 
a prolonged rest, for it was our first day out, 
and Sigismondo, with a view to trying our 
mettle, had brought us along very smartly, we 
took off our ordinary hobnailers and donned 
Scarpetti—rope-soled shoes especially designed 
for the peculiarities of the Dolomite rocks. 
This rock is so hard and slippery that the 
nails in ordinary climbing boots do not “ bite ” 
it; they are most dangerous, and slip almost 
as readily as off ice. The scarpetti quite over- 
come this risk of slipping, however, and 
after tying on the rope we clambered 
gaily up the first fifty feet of steep rock, 
feeling wonderfully light and sure-footed in 
our novel footwear. Our guide kept a most 
careful eye on the way we handled our rope and 
came along generally. Evidently he approved 
our methods, for ere long he proposed that we 
should leave the ordinary route, and then led 
us up a steep slab to a diminutive ledge on the 
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vertical face of the Torri. Immediately above 
us the rocks rose vertically, but a thin crack, 
into which one could insert an arm and a leg, 
promised a means of getting higher. As we sat 
on our haunches and gazed outwards, a steep 
slab curved over into space and was outlined 
against the meadows two thousand feet below 
us. Across the valley, cutting a thin black 
wedge in the blue sky, was the sharp pinnacle of 
the Croda da Layo, our o/jectif for the morrow. 

The work in hand soon claimed our entire 
attention, and with a word of caution to me not 
to jerk his rope Sigismondo tackled the crack 
above. After much strenuous exercise and 
ejaculations in German dialect he disappeared 
from sight ; shortly afterwards, by a piercing 
Jodel and vicious tugs at the rope, he announced 
that it was my turn. The crack proved to be 
just the kind of climbing we get in Cumberland, 
and, although very steep and exposed, by virtue 
of long familiarity with orthodox crack-climbing 
methods, I soon joined the guide up above. He 
was seated on a small rock terrace, and seemed 
very much impressed by the way I climbed 


with the heavy riicksack containing the camera. 
‘There and then he exclaimed, “ Surely, Herr, 
I will go alone with you to the end of the 
world.” I told him I was disinclined for such a 
journey, but took advantage of his enthusiasm 
tu extract a promise that he would accompany 
us up the Kleine Zinne instead. After which 
he went on ahead, whilst I pulled in the slack 
rope as, one by one, my friends ascended. The 
work from here to the top of the Torri proved 
full of interest, but of no particular difficulty, 
and before long we foregathered on the highest 
pinnacle, and, together with some liquid re- 
freshment, drank in the glorious view. 

A few feet away on our left was what looked 
like the Mouth of the Pit. I crept to the edge 
and looked downward into the heart of the rock. 
The great cleft extended to the base of the 
Torri, a black yawning abyss with almost vertical 
sides, but bridged in places by huge boulders 
and splinters of rock wedged from side to side. 

After an hour of glorious life on the summit, 
the descent was effected by means of climbing 
down the great cleft to the first set of bridged 
rocks, and thence repeat- 
ing the process until we 
emerged in’ bright sun- 
light on the grass at the 
bottom, a truly weird and 
unique rock-climb. 

Quite close to the 
great Torri is the Torre 


The Cinque Torri. 
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Inglese, a hundred-foot isolated pinnacle of rock, 
first climbed by an Englishman many years ago, 
hence its name. It is one of the most awe-inspiring 
tock-towers in the Dolomites, and the climb up it, 
from base to summit, is most sensational and nerve- 
shattering. Being anxious to have a. photogtaph of 
climbers making the ascent, two of us undertook the 
work while the others stayed below to photograph. 
The sight of the leader working slowly upward with 
an ever-increasing distance below him, clinging to 
minute roqughnesses too small to be seen from below, 
and all the time dependent entirely upon bis own 
care and skill, must far transcend as a spectacle the 
most thrilling music-hall “turn” ever staged. The 
photograph had just been taken when, with a sudden- 
ness peculiar to the higher Alpine regions, a heavy 
snowstorm came on and very much increased the 
difficulties of the descent. However, this was safely 
accomplished, and we scurried downward, with the 
blizzard ever increasing, to the hospitable shelter of 
the Torri Auberge, a rude mountain inn, where we 
stayed the night. Early next morning anxious heads 
were thrust outward to scan the weather prospects. 
Patches of starlight were visible through the drifting 
clouds. Encouraged by these we took an early break- 
fast and, just as day was breaking, set out to cross 
the valley to the Croda da Lago — the “ Peak of 
the Lake.” 

This is the most popular of all the Dolomite 
climbs, and deservedly so, for, both as regards beauty 
of surroundings and variety of climbing difficulties, 
it would be hard to excel. The reflection of this 
striking peak in the still waters of the lake at its 
foot, and the glimpse of its graceful spire as we 
threaded our way through the pine trees, are things 
to remember. About three hours’ good going brought : 
us to the foot of the rocks, where the comfortable In the heart of the Cinque Torri—The last man 
rope - soled shoes were again requisitioned. The descending. 
work started at once; a steep chimney running 
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up the face of the Croda claimed our un- 
divided attention. Progress was chiefly possible 
by placing the back on one wall of the chimney 
and the feet on the other, working upward 
slowly and arduously in this 
attitude. This was followed 
by the steep slab, which is 
the chief difficulty of the 
ascent, The chimney is 
abandoned on the left anc 
the passage of the slab effected 
on very small foot-holds, off 
which the  scarpeffi often 
threaten to slip. ‘This maw- 
vais pas needed very carefu 
manipulation with the heavy 
camera, which tended to 
destroy one’s balance. How 
ever, it went well enough anc 
was succeeded by about an 
hour's) most excellent) and 
varied rock-climbing, until the 
final tower rose abruptly in 
front of us. Out came the 
camera once more, and we 
clambered to the top of an 
adjacent pinnacle whence a 
good view could be obtained 
of Sigismondo and one of 
Our party negotiating the 


final difficulty. | Much to our relief no slip 
occurred, and after packing up our appa- 
ratus we soon joined the others on the 
summit of the Croda da Lago. 

The village and valley of Cortina 
lay at our feet. On all sides rose 
the fine pinnacles and masses of 
Dolomite rock, but these were 
dominated in our interest by the 
fascinating spire of the Kleine 
Zinne, seen in the distance to the 
northward. ‘This peak is the piece 
de résistance of the Dolomite 
climbs, and beside it most of the 
others seem tame and colourless. 
Certainly, as we retraced our 
steps — perhaps scratches would 


‘The “ Englisuman’s Tower "- The climb is straight up the ridge from the lower figure to the top of the pinnacle. 
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The Croda da Lago, seen across the Lake. 
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better express them—down 


the steep rocks of the 
Croda da Lago, the Kleine 
Zinne and its famous 


‘Traverse and Chimney were 
the chief topics of con- 
versation. After securing 
some photographs from the 
summit we varied the route 
slightly in descending, and 
after about a couple of 
hours’ excellent) sport) un 
roped at the foot of the 
peak. 

The same evening we 
regained the White Cross 
Inn at Cortina, vastly 
pleased with our two days 


on the rocks and eagerly 
anticipating the morrow. 
Alas! our carefully - laid 


plans were shattered by the 
rattling of rain against the 
windows of our room. All 
next day it fell almost. in- 
cessantly. Rain at Cortina 
often means snow and ice 
on the Kleine Zinne, and 
our spirits fell to zero. 
They were somewhat cheered 
by the discomfiture of the 
member of 


youngest our 
party. Happy in his own 
ignorance of the German 


language, and assuming a 
similar ignorance of English 
on the part of the Germans 
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The awkward slab on the Croda da Lago. 


in the hotel, it was his 
custom to discuss them and 
their somewhat vulgar table 
manners quite openly and 
in their hearing. He thought 
it a huge joke, but tried it 
once too often. A very stout 
inan sitting at the next table, 
avith his serviette tucked 
under his chin in orthodox 
German style, was éating in 
the ‘Teuton’s usually hearty 
manner, and smacking his 
lips pretty considerably the 
while. ‘Look at that fat old 
Deutscher hogging it along. 
Phew! what manners!” ex- 
claimed our young friend. 
Whereat the supposed Ger- 
man turned and addressed 
him as follows: “Ah don’t 
know where tha comes frae, 
young fellow, but Ah come 
frae Yorkshire!” The comic 
twinkle in the speaker’s eye 
expressed no resentment, and 
indeed we all laughed heartily 
over the episode, but our 
friend was more guarded in 
his future criticisms. 

For three whole days we 
drummed our heels on the 
wet pavements of Cortina, 
visiting the Catholic church 
and some of the more famous 
wayside shrines, _ between 
whiles thumping a most 
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pessimistic barometer. All things 
come to an end, however, even rain 
among the mountains, and next day 
saw us driving up the steep hill to 
the famous view-point of Tre Croci, 
where we lunched. Three hours 
more brought us to the lovely lake 
of Misurina, at the far end of which 
was Situated our hotel for the night. 
“Early to bed, early to rise,” is the 
maxim of every genuine mountaineer, 
and ere daybreak on the following 
morning we were pounding up the 
steep path behind the hotel, bound 
for the Kleine Zinne. It was not 
for us on this occasion, however. 
As day broke, the sky clouded over 
and before long snow began to fall. 
A strenuous three hours’ trudge took 
us to the foot of the Zinne, and 
there, high above us, we heard a 
faint jode/. It came from another 
party which had come from the hut 
on the other side, and very shortly 
afterwards we could hear what they 
said. ‘*The peak is coated with ice 
and quite impossible to-day.” ‘Two 
of the best guides in the Dolo- 
mites were leading the party, so 
we accepted their “finding,” and, 
after sheltering for a couple of 
hours, skirted along below the 
Zinne, over the Patern Sattel, to the 
Zinnen hut. ! 
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To cut the story 
of our disappointment 
short, five o'clock 
next morning found 
us donning the scar- 
peti? in the wild gorge 


between the Grosse 
and Kleine Zinne. 
Bright) sunshine 


during the afternoon 
of the previous day 
raised our hopes that 
the ice would be 
melted off the rocks, 
and, except in some 
of the deeper chim- 
our —surmises 
correct. 

almost 


neys, 
proved 
Sigismondo 
had a seizure when 
we announced our 
intention of taking 
our large camera up 
the Zinne, and it 
was only after long 
talk and much excited 
shoulder - shrugging 
that he at last proved 


The last bit before reaching the top of the Croda da Lago. 
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been over-estimated. For nearly five 
hundred feet the rocks were actually 
vertical, and the ascent was only 
possible by virtue of the excellence 
of the rock and the roughness of its 
surface, 

The climbing for the lowest three 
hundred feet was not particularly 
difficult, and rock hitches for the 
rope were sometimes available; but 
it was very sensational, for on many 
occasions we were scaling rocks which 
overhung the screes far below. Some- 


agreeable, but, said he, “only 
as far as the Traverse.” So 
out came the rope. The guide 
and our friend went first, and 
on a second separate rope 
came my brother and myself. 
It was soon apparent that the 
terrors of the peak had not 
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times a deep, vertical cleft in the rock would render the danger 
less apparent, but ever that fearsome drop was below us. Upward 
we went, however, until the guide stopped on a small ledge on the 
face of the cliff. Above us the rocks bulged outward and were 
obviously unclimbable. 

“ Here,” said he, “is the Grand Traverse, and here must we 
leave the camera.” Again much argument, mostly of a character 
reflecting upon our sanity, ended in my sticking to the camera, 


The Kleine Zinne from the Lake of Misurina. 


and before long the guide disappeared round a bulging corner of 
rock on our !eft. For about fifty feet or so his rope paid slowly 
out, and then he shouted for the second man to advance. Then 


came my turn, The heavy riicksack with the camera weighed 
about: forty pounds, and rounding the bulge was a_ ticklish 
business. The rope was of little use as a safeguard, for it went 


away horizontally. Soon the bulge was negotiated, however, and 
then, peering round, I saw a narrow ledge about forty feet long 
by about a foot wide and shelving outward into space. ‘The ledge 
overhung the base of the Zinne, and from it the only objects 


visible downward were the screes five hundred feet below. 
Vol. xxix.—1 
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vertical 
they overhung 


Above the ledge the rocks were 
in places and at others 
slightly. Such is the Traverse on the 
Kleine Zinne, probably the best - known 
and most famous rock passage in Europe. 
At its farther end it led to broken rocks by 
which the ascent could be continued. Much 
to Sigismondo’s disgust I insisted upon erecting 
my tripod and taking the photograph on page 
156. An experience of mountain photography 
extending over more than twenty years includes 
no more awkward subject than the taking of 
this picture. It shows only the farther end of 
the Traverse, however, and, of course, gives no 


(es 


cainera, Sigismondo got a “ bit of his own back,” 
making some very disparaging remarks about 
“foolish Englishmen who think they can take a 
camera up the Kleine Zinne.” A frantic struggle 
released the wedged riicksack, however, and 
then we climbed gaily upwards, negotiating first 
a steep slab, next an awkward corner, and then 
a sharp ridge, until we found ourselves on the 
Sattel, or high projecting shoulder of the peak. 
Above this rises vertically the final cone, the 
way up which is by the famous Zsigmondy 
Chimney. This is really the mauvats pas of 
the Kleine Zinne. At a height of about twenty 
feet from its foot it overhangs very considerably. 


The Kleine Zinne trom the Zinnen Hut. 


idea of the airiness of its situation. Having com- 
pleted the exposure and packed up my apparatus, 
I began to work slowly along towards my com- 
panions. With my face to the rock, with the 
heavy riicksack ever urging my balance out- 
wards, and often not able to see the footholds, 
my position was such as Whittier fancied when 
he wrote :— 

Nothing before, nothing behind, 

The steps of faith, 

Fall in the seeming void and tind 

The rock beneath. 


Really, my scarperti gripped the outward- 
sloping ledge excellently and lent safety where 
nailed boots would have been suicidal. Once 
across, our last man quickly joined us and we 
Sorted ourselves out to advance. A_ steep 
chimney was the next. obstacle of note, a chimney 
in which, as I got tightly wedged with my 


(This overhang can be seen slightly above the 
lower figure in the illustration. We took the 
photograph from the “shoulder” as the other 
two ascended.) 

It had for years been my ambition to photo- 
graph the actual top of the peak, but the diffi- 
culty of persuading the guide to throw down a 
rope-end while I ascended with the camera 
proved alinost as difficult’ as climbing the 
chimney, and this is saying a good deal. 
However, having overcome his objections and 
securely attached the rope round my waist, I 
worked upward to just below the overhanging 
part of the chimney. And then came trouble. 
It was impossible to continue inside the chimney 
any longer, for the bulk of the riicksack forced 
me away. Far outward I could reach a fairly 
good hold for the left hand. Of foothold 
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A Dolomite stronghold - The top of the Kleine Zinne, showing the difficult chimney. The circle contains an enlargement of 
the climbing figure about to negotiate the cleft. 
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there was none. The drop below was sheer for 
nearly eight hundred feet. Would my left hand 
alone sustain my weight and that of my luggage 
until I could seize the hold with both nands? I 
was quickly tiring, so decided to take the swing 
across at once. And in all my climbing experience 
I can recall nothing finer than that rush through 
the air until the weight was below the support of 
the left hand; the feeling of exhilaration as the 
muscles ‘tightened, the joy of mastery as the left 
hand successfully took the strain, the final struggle 
upwards on both hands, and then the great relief 
as the tension relaxed, and I lay gasping on my 
chest on a tiny ledge, but in comparative safety. 
‘Truly a moment of glorious life and exhilaration, a 
period of intense stress followed by the stern delight 
of accomplished effort—such a moment as only a 
rock-climber can know! ‘Ten minutes later we fore- 
gathered on the narrow summit ridge, and while the 
others revelled in “steepness overcome and breath- 
ing nearer Heaven,” I realized my ambition and 
photographed the actual top of the peak, much, be 
it said, to the disgust of Sigismondo ! 

The descent was accomplished without. incident. 
Two days later we had skimmed across sunny 
France ‘to the aviation meeting at Rheims, where 
the airmen were doubtless enjoying some, but not 
all, of the sensations which had been ours on 
the “grim Towers of the Dolomites.” 


The end of the famous Traverse on the Kleine Zinne. 


Say 
ys 


HE scorching afternoon sun of 
Queensland was blazing mercilessly 
down upon our three devoted heads 
as we plodded doggedly along. 
dusty, weary, and footsore, over the 
arid wastes. Our eyes were smarting and 
bloodshot from the blinding glare and dust, and 
our lips and tongues were swollen and parched 
with the devouring thirst that consumed us. 
To all intents and purposes we might have been 
three dumb men, since any attempt at speech 
had long since been abandoned. The only 
sound that broke the stillness of these untrodden 
wilds was our laboured, fitful breathing and the 
tramp of our respective feet. 

As far as the eye could reach there was nothing 
to be seen but the bare, sun-baked earth, and 
some gnarled and stunted gum trees, which 
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The adventure that befell three prospectors in the 

wilds of Northern Queensland. ‘I ntee the 

absolute veracity of the incidents narrated,” says 
Mr. Brunel-Stephens. 


afforded no protection whatever from the pitiless 
rays of the tropical sun. 

Henderson, a barrister who was suffering from 
a ‘ briefless ” interval, Beecham, a ‘* remittance 
man,”’ and I, an experienced pioneer, were out 
on a prospecting trip, our objective being Cook’s 
Peninsula, about three hundred miles north of 
Cooktown, in North Queensland. As none of 
us were acquainted with this part of the country, 
we had pushed on as quickly as possible, bur- 
dened as we were with a heavy load on our 
backs, consisting of blankets, picks, shovels, 
dishes, water-bags. and. in my own case, a rifle, 
my most invaluable friend. 

I should hesitate to hazard an opinion as to 
the weight of our respective packs — or swags, 
as they are called in Australia—as, in addition 
to the articles already enumerated, there was a 
change of undergarb and a certain proportion 
of such indispensable commodities as flour, tea, 
tobacco, and bacon. 

The previous afternoon we had finished our 
last drop of water. ‘To fully realize what suffer- 
ing this entails under such climatic conditions 
requires either a very vivid imagination, or 
—what is still more convincing—a_ personal 
experience. 

Although T had lapsed into a semi-comatose 
state, I noticed Henderson, who had been dragging 
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himself along beside me, suddenly stop short and 
drop behind a log. ‘This, I knew, betokened 
danger of some sort. I touched Beecham—who, 
poor fellow, seemed to have got almost beyond 
noticing anything—and drew him with me to 
find out what was wrong. As noiselessly as 
possible I crept up to Henderson and closely 
watched the movements of his lips. 

“ Blacks !”’ he managed to articulate, in a 
husky whisper. 

“How many ?” 

He held up two fingers. This was serious, I 
was unfortunately only too well acquainted with 
the natives and their methods. Bad as our 
plight had been before, it was intensified a 
hundredfold by this new danger. My com- 
panions naturally looked to me for guidance, 
and full well I knew that upon my initiative our 
three lives depended. 

Was it imagination, or did some hidden force 
within me suggest with startling insistence that 
our way to salvation lay in bearing to the right ? 
I was entirely ignorant of everything appertaining 
to the occult, and laughed at those who professed 
belief in psychic influence; but as one way 
seemed as good, or as bad, as another, I rose and 
conveyed my decision to the others by pointing 
in the direction we should go. 

I knew that whatever happened Henderson 
would not fail me. Not only had he done some 
little prospecting during the blank periods of his 
profession, but he was also physically strong 
and reckless to a degree. Beecham was of quite 
another type. He was not only new to 
Australia, with a totally different training, but 
he also lacked stamina and staying-power ; and 
I blamed myself for having allowed him to join 
our expedition. To do him justice, he had his 
full share of grit and British pluck; it was 
simply that his physique could not stand the 
demands he made upon it. 

After a short rest we shouldered our swags 
and resumed our painful journey, our abject 
misery increasing with every step. The delirium 
of thirst was fast gaining upon us, and we knew 
that if we did not strike water within a few 
hours we should fall an easy prey to wandering 
aborigines. 

As we stumbled on we could hear murmurs of 
rippling brooks and see, through a mist of blood, 
enchanting visions of delicious creeks and placid 
lakes. We would make a rush, to regain our 
senses with a shock that made us taste instead 
the bitterness of death, as we recognized the 
cruel reality of the desolate scene. only relieved 
by the scattered gum trees, varied by an occa- 
sional clump of myall. 

As the sun began to sink behind the western 
horizon | heard a thud, and, turning round, 
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found that Beecham had collapsed on the 
ground. 

“T’'m finished,” he gasped. 
about me!” 

To desert him was out of the question; to 
stay with him meant the sacrifice of three lives. 
There was only one thing to be done, and we 
did it. Bullying, coaxing, and threatening 
alternately, we finally succeeded in getting him 
on his feet again, with my arm as a support. 
Henderson and I next divided the contents of 
his pack between us, and, with a Herculean 
effort, made another start. Before we had gone 
very far I almost yielded to an uncontrollable 
desire to throw my load down. Pride alone 
saved the situation, combined with an obstinate 
fight-to-a-finish spirit which often saved me 
when in a tight corner. 

At length there arose upon the horizon a 
rugged, broken hill. This gave promise of a 
change, at least ; and what might not lie beyond ? 
We redoubled our efforts to reach it, Henderson 
in advance, as I was helping Beecham along. 

As we gained the bottom Henderson’s revolver 
spoke with startling suddenness. I seemed to 
wake to full consciousness at the sound, and saw 
our two blacks, who had evidently been dogging 
our footsteps, running for cover to some scrub, 
while Henderson dodged between some boulders. 
A bullet from my repeater helped to accelerate 
the aborigines’ pace, for it hit a rock close by 
and must have splashed them. 

When five or six hundred yards away they 
turned round to reconnoitre, but another shot 
sent them flying. : 

As luck would have it, they did not seem to be 
supplied with boomerangs, or we should have 
been in much greater danger. A black boy can 
throw one of these weapons so that it describes 
an arc in the air and will hit anyone sheltering 
behind a rock or a tree. A skilled thrower can 
decapitate a bird at an almost incredible distance. 

When we reached Henderson he was coolly 
examining a couple of spears that had been 
hurled at him. They were the sort used for 
hunting, which somewhat relieved our anxiety, 
as these spears are only sharpened at the end, 
or else have a smooth head of bone or flint. 
The fighting weapon, on the other hand, is one 
to be feared, for it is jagged, and lacerates the 
body terribly in the process of abstraction. 

As it happened, this interlude had a distinctly 
salutary effect upon all of us. It shook off a 
lot of the coma engendered by deadly monotony 
as well as physical suffering. 

Now began a climb over the rough, uneven 
ground that will never be forgotten. Alternately 
pulling and pushing Beecham, we struggled up 
the slope, our backs bent nearly double with the 


“Don’t bother 
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unbearable weight of the swags. As we stumbled 
over the broken surface, saving ourselves from 
failing by a miracle, it seemed as 1f mere human 
beings could no longer compete against such 


small root known to the blacks as woolalalices, 
a species of small yam which, though rather bitter, 
contains a fair percentage of moisture. We 
collected altogether about two dozen, which 


| “The two blacks were running for cover to some scrub, while Henderson dodged between some boulders.”’ 


gigantic odds. Mercifully, relief was close at 
hand. 

About half-way up the hill Henderson threw 
down his pack and commenced to dig excitedly. 
No words were required to show that he had made 


a valuable discovery. It turned out to be a 


we greedily devoured. They had a wonderful 
reviving effect, and enabled us to reach the top 
of the hill soon after nightfall. Here we 
unanimously decided to camp, and resume our 
tramp at dawn. We were not afraid of being 
surprised by the blacks, as they rarely attacked 
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after dark, having a superstition that the Evil 
One takes his walks abroad under cover of the 
night. 

Henderson and Beecham flung themselves on 
the ground, but I sat down in a niche between 
two rocks and fell into the oblivion of utter 
exhaustion. 

I was awakened about dawn by a sense of 
something very refreshing and pleasant. I lay 
still, content to enjoy the sensation, but too 
weary to search for the cause. As it grew lighter 
I deserted my rocky bed, and, going out into the 
open, was delighted to find a cool breeze blowing 
straight into my face. I stretched my cramped 
limbs and did my best to restore some circulation. 
Then I climbed slowly to-the top of a boulder. 
From it I saw a sheet of water, which had the 
appearance of lying almost at my feet. 

This must be hallucination, I argued. I 
rubbed my eyes and then looked again, The 
perspective was one of surprising beauty, It 
was as if a magic wand had been waved over 
the land. Behind us lay the grim and barren 
spaces, before us a veritable Garden of Eden. A 
glittering lake-front was studded with miniature 
islets, on which cocoanut palms waved their 
feathcry heads. Near by was a fringe of semi- 
tropical growths of gorgeous tints, which obtain 
within a few degrces of the Equator. Next 
to a coolebah, the majestic cabbage-tree palm 
(Australis gigantus), with its lofty crown, rose 
a clear hundred feet above the surrounding 
bush. Below, in a sort of gully, was another 
charming variety, the bangalow (Seaforthia 
elegans), together with a diversity of wholly 
tropical flora. 

Ina little over an hour, stumbling and stagger- 
ing with weakness and excitement, we reached the 
shores of the lake. There we stood and stared. 
The sensation was like a blow between the eyes, 
for it needed but a glance to show that we stood 
on a sea-beach, and that the sparkling liquid was 
salt t 

Te describe our feelings would be impossible. 
Until now we had been nourished on hope ; hope 
alone had borne our exhausted frames. When 
the first sting of the blow had subsided we 
determined to make the best of it. Unburdening 
ourselves of our packs, we unfastened our belts 
and were soon rolling in the water, clothes and 
all,as in this way the skin absorbs more moisture, 
We dipped our heads in repeatedly, and did not 
come out until we were thoroughly soaked. 
This plunge made us feel much better, although 
it did nothing to relieve our dreadful thirst. 

Some distance along the shore a bluff jutted 
out into the sea. Henderson, who had studied 
geology, hazarded the opinion that fresh water 
might be found there. Thus encouraged, we 


plodded away, and in about half an hout reached 
the spot—to find his surmise gratifyingly correct. 
On the other side of the bluff a delightful little 
stream trickled down to the sea. 

We drank and laughed and drank again, 
generally comporting ourselves like maniacs ; 
we tried to capture the priceless fluid and hold 
it in our arms. When our first intoxication had 
worn off we crawled to a tree and lay down, 
only to get up and drink again. The bulk of 
water that we swallowed made us forget for a 
little while that we were famishing for food as 
well, especially as we all went to sleep and did 
not awaken for some time. Then the pangs of” 
hunger were unmistakable. Beecham collected! 
fuel for the fire and Henderson cooked damper. | 
strolled down to the beach and got hold of some: 
shell-fish, We then enjoyed one of the sweetest: 
meals I have ever tasted. 

When we had finished and were preparing to 
light up, Henderson sprang to his feet. 

“ Ta-ta,” he cried ; “I’m off for a swine!’” 

Knowing his recklessness, I warned him about. 
the dangers of tropical waters and advised him: 
to keep near the shore; but he only laughed.. 
and sauntered away humming a popular ditty.. 

I suggested to Beecham that we might as well 
have a plunge as well. We had previously 
found a cove in the bluff where we should be: 
secure from the blacks, as there was plenty of 
evidence to show that they were not far away ;. 
T had picked up a érenoon, one of their sharpened: 
spears, on the beach when I was searching for’ 
provender. I carried it with me now, and. whem 
Beecham and I had stripped I stuck it in the 
sand beside my clothes. 

I was vexed to see that Henderson had flouted 
my warning, and was already about fifty yards 
from the shore. } was just going to hail him 
when my heart gave a great leap, and then 
seemed to stand still. 

Following in his wake, about the same number 
of yards behind him, my horrified eyes espied 
the triangular fin of a shark. 

“ Henderson !” T shouted. ‘Come ashore as = 
fast as youccan! Blacks! Hurry!” 

As my voice reached him he responded? by - 
striking out in double-quick time. He was a 
magnificent swimmer, for all his six-foot-three, , 
Jean and muscular, He little knew that his own , 
life depended upon his speed. The dreaded word, , 
“blacks,” however, had put him on his mettle, . 
and, believing that he was coming to our assist: - 
ance, he fortunately did not look behind him, 
but kept his eyes focused on the beach. 

I fetched my trenoon, and waited events with 
as much calmness as I could muster. AS 
Henderson came nearer I waded out until the 
water réached my armpits, When he saw me 
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“The monster turned over, but I was ready for him.” 


he looked puzzled, and was disposed to slow 
down ; but I excitedly urged him on with voice 
and gesture. In another moment he passed me, 
blissfully unaware of the shark at his heels, and 
gained the shore. Baulked of his prey, the 
monster turned over, but I was ready for him. 
With all the force that was in me—and it seemed 
as if I were suddenly endowed with a strength 
that was almost superhuman—I savagely rammed 
the spear down the brute’s cavernous throat. 
The impact was terrific and carried me under, 
but I soon rose again, aided by Henderson, who 
had rushed to me as soon as he grasped the 
situation. 

When we reached the beach we sat down in 
utter silence, and watched the futile attempts of 
the shark to rid himself of the spear. Poor Hen- 
derson was greatly shaken, and it was some time 
before he succeeded in pulling himself together. 
The danger he had escaped troubled him but 
little ; he was full of remorse and compunction 
for having been the means of imperilling my life, 


blaming himself severely for his pigheadedness. 
Before we returned to the camp he seized 
hold of my hand. 

“That was a close call for me to cross the 
Great Divide,” he said, brokenly. ‘I shall not 
forget it, old man.” 

We were both men of few words, and that was 
the first and last time that the incident was 
mentioned between us ; but I know that if an 
opportunity offered Henderson would not hesitate 
to sacrifice his life for mine. 

A few weeks afterwards we struck a piece of 
alluvial gold, and returned to Cooktown with, 
about a hundred ounces between us, the result 
of nearly eight months’ hard work, which included| 
a generous dose of malarial fever. 

T have not met either of my companions since, 
although I once thought I caught a glimpse of 
Henderson’s long form in a noted gambling-den. 
I may have been mistaken, but it was about 
time for another of his briefless periods, and 
Henderson was the last to lose a chance. 


A Voyage to Remember. 
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“It was at Havre, France,” writes Captain Brooke, “that I first heard part of this story and saw the 
ship, but the narration was, of course, at second hand. Later on, at Sydney, New South Wales, 
I met a Customs officer whom I will call Bland, and he told me the tale I have set forth below, the 


voyage referred to having taken place in 1893. 


The names of the ship and persons concerned have 


been altered, for obvious reasons. 


oa EFORE joining the Customs I fol- 
4S ) lowed the sea, on and off, for a good 


many years. I have served in every 
class of vessel, from a fishing-smack 
toa mail-boat ; but the *t toughest ” 
craft I ever struck was a Yankee clipper which 
I will call the Z 

After a long spell ashore in the Australian 
back-blocks, I found my way to Svdney. Soon 
after my arrival there | took a walk down to the 
harbour mouth, where, standing on South 
Head, I heard the great rollers break with hollow 
boom upon the rocks below. The free winds of 
ocean were blowing in my face, while stretched 
before me lay the broad Pacific in all its blue 
immensity. Then, once again, 1 felt the old, 
old yearning to take ship and traverse those 
wide waters. 

Vessels of various rig and tonnage lay within 
the harbour ; all sorts of craft—trim and tiny 
South Sea Island trading schooners, large, for- 
midable-looking British warships, dingy coasting 
steamers, and lofty, swi ling wool-clippers— 
those brave old ships of teak that raced for 
Australian wool cargoes before the days of long- 
voyage steam vessels. Other craft were passing 
to and fro, inward and outward bound, and one 
of these, coming in, arrested my close attention. 

She glided past South Head—a big American 
ship, with a cloud of canvas spread on her lofty, 
tapering spars and the Stars and Stripes flutter- 
ing from her peak, while painted in gilt letters 
on her bow appeared her name, Z-—. This 
vessel’s shining spars, snowy canvas, and trim 
appearance made her a thing of beauty as she 
sailed over the blue. sunlit waters ; yet I was 
soon to learn that her spotless cleanliness was 
only brought about by incessant toiland drudgery 
on the part of a seant and cruclly-treated crew, 

Her skysails and other light cloths were being 
furled as she passed me : then, rounding-to with 
topsails aback. she came to an anchor in Watson’s 


Bay. It so happened that this ship, bound from 
Melbourne to Manila, and thence to San Fran- 
‘o, had run short of drinking-water, and her 
skipper had put into Sydney Harbour to replenish 
his supply. 

On the day following her arrival I saw a notice 
displayed in a ship-chandler’s window, which 
stated that a second mate was in demand on 
board the Z Now, I felt that a voyage to 
San Francisco, vi@ Manila, would suit me very 
well, and I therefore resolved to apply for the 
job, although, as my sea experience was at that 
time rather limited, I thought it probable that 
the skipper would refuse the offer of my services. 
The Z——, however, had gained such a bad 
reputation among sailormen that no other appli- 
cant came forward ; thus her captain was obliged 
to take whoever he could get. 

It was in the ship-chandler’s store that I 
interviewed Captain Joshua Hicks, master of the 
Zz , a tall, sallow-complexioned man, with 
an aggressive chin and hard, steely eyes. He 
looked me up and down with a swift, searching 
glance. 

“So you want ter ship as second mate with 
me, ch?” he said.‘ How long have you bin 
sailin’ as a ship's officer ?” 

“Not very long, captain,” I replied. “ I’ve 
served as mate of a pearling schooner; but I 
may as well tell you that I haven't had much 
experience on board a square-rigged ship.” 
see Can you navigate?” inquired Captain 

we a 

“Yes,” I answered. 

“Guess you'll do,” said the skipper, tersely. 
“Wages, did you say? Why, forty dollars a 
month, and bring your gear aboard to- night. 
I'm sailin’ at daybreak.” 

Late that night I joined the Z. , and before 
we were out of sight of Sydney Heads I found 
out, to my regret, the sort of craft on which I 
had shipped. She was known all over the sea- 
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world as a “ holy terror ” or a “ red-hot packet ” 
—one of those floating hells that were allowed 
to exist until the latter part of the nineteenth 
century; ships commanded and _ officered by 
brutal ruffians who starved and beat their unfor- 
tunate crews to such an extent that the men were 
glad to desert whenever an opportunity offered. 
‘Thus they forfeited their pay, a large proportion 
of which money went into the skipper’s pocket, 
he being, in most cases, a part-owner of the ship. 

Joshua Hicks owned a share in the Z. 5 
therefore he was quite willing to pay high wages 
to any mate or second mate who would help him 
to drive the sailors into desertion. Now, Hicks 
and his chief officer, a man named Read, were a 
brace of tough scoundrels whose doings were 
well known in many ports. Strange to say, 
however, despite their evil reputation, the Z 
always managed to get a crew, the reason being 
that when Forecastle Jack is hard up or drunk 
he will ship in any craft that comes to hand. 

It was not long ere Captain Hicks found fault 
with my method of carrying out the duties of 
second mate. Having had but scant experience 
of square-rigged vessels, I thought he would, 
perhaps, be dissatisfied with my seamanship. 
This, however, was not the case; it was my 
demeanour towards the crew that caused him 
displeasure. On the day following our depar- 
ture I was superintending the hauling down of 
our fore and aft sails. The skipper stood watch- 
ing for a while; then, when I came aft on the 
poop deck, he voiced his feelings. 

“See here, mister,” said he. “I ain’t payin’ 
you forty dollars a month to let them fellers get 
fat an’ saucy. Just hustle ’em around some, 
else you and me will fall out.” 

“They weren’t long over the job, sir,” I pro- 
tested. 

“Too long to suit me,” replied Captain Joshua. 
“T shipped you as second mate because you're a 
big, strong feller; an’ if them chaps forward 
there don’t fly around quick and lively, you’ve 
got to knock blazes out of em. See now!” 

I made no answer to these remarks ; and, being 
a lover of peace, I resolved that I would strike 
no one on board if I could possibly avoid it. 

Of course, I was obliged to keep the sailors at 
work according to the rules laid down by the 
skipper, who, with the assistance of Read, the 
chief mate, made things decidedly uncomfort- 
able for our crew. The men never got an after- 
noon watch below, and were kept at work all 
through their night watches on deck. Indeed, 
on one occasion they were sent aloft to scrub the 
topsail yards during a howling gale of wind. 
Hicks and Read bullied and drove them all the 
time, and if a man gave a back-answer he was 
knocked down with a handspike. Had the 


crew been all of the same nationality they would 
probably have organized a mutiny early in the 
voyage. But Captain Hicks always took care 
to pick a mixed crew ; and among the nonde- 
script gang that filled the Z——’s forecastle there 
were some who deserved a good beating because 
of their general shortcomings, which fact, how- 
ever, does not excuse the cruel behaviour of the 
skipper and his mate. 

‘The Z—— was a difficult ship to steer, and 
Chief Mate Read had a pleasant trick of whack- 
ing the helmsman over the head with the end of 
the boom-sheet if he caught him off his course. 
One day he treated a Chilian sailor,called Medano, 
in this manner. The Chilian went forward with 
murder in his heart, and there is no doubt that 
if he had seen a chance he would have killed the 
mate ; but that officer was always armed with 
a revolver, and therefore Medano hesitated to 
draw his knife until a good opportunity offered. 
However, when the rest of the crew saw that the 
Chilian was lying in wait for a chance to get 
square they heartened up a bit ; and that night, 
while passing the forecastle hatchway, 1 over- 
heard Jim Maguire, a Bowery New Yorker, 
addressing the remainder of his watch-mates. 

“‘ Now, look here, boys,” said he, ‘‘ we’ve had 
enough of this sorter thing; and if either of 
them down-East blighters touches me I’m a-goin’ 
for him ; an’ J want you fellers to chip in with 
me. We oughter dump ’em both overboard 
some night.” 

This seemed to the men to be a step in the 
right direction, and I heard several of them 
promising to help Maguire when the time came 
to strike. Medano joined in, remarking that he 
would “ cut ’em plenty deep.” Taking her fore 
and aft, I came to the conclusion that the Z—— 
carried a very choice lot of people. 

T had no liking for either Hicks or Read, yet, 
being an officer of the ship, it was clearly my 
duty to report to them that a mutiny was being 
hatched. This I did the same night. Now, in 
the first instance, both my superior officers had 
expressed their disgust at what they termed my 
namby-pamby style of treating the men in my 
watch, yet, strangely enough, they evidently 
bore me no ill-will; on the contrary, they 
appeared to wish to be on good terms with me. 
Goodness knows why this brace of brutal ruffians 
should entertain friendly feelings towards my- 
self; nevertheless, the fact remains that they 
did so, and while serving as second mate of that 
floating hell I had no cause to complain of my 
own treatment. 

They were together in the main cabin when 1 
made my report of what I had overheard 
forward. 

“There's a talk of mutiny among the men, 
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captain,” said I. “ While passing the fore- 
scuttle T heard them arranging to show fight if 
you or Mr. Read lay hands on any of them 
again.” 

Joshua Hicks smiled grimly. ‘Oh, that’s 
their lay, is it ?’’ he cried.“ I guess we know 
how to deal with that bunch of riff-raff if they 
start in to play up.” And he slapped his hip- 

, pocket, wherein he carried a revolver. 

“ Guess you'll be right with us if you’re wanted, 
eh, Mr. Bland ?” inquired the chief mate. 

“Yes,” 1 answered. ‘‘ I've shipped here as 
second mate, worse luck ; but I'll do my duty 
and fight for the after-end if it comes to down- 
right mutiny. All the same, if you hadn't 
treated the men so badly there would be no talk 
of mutiny.” 

“That’s all right,” said Read. © You ain’t 
bin in these sorter packets before, an’ you don’t 
know how to run ‘em.” 

“No, thank Heaven !”’ I retorted, and so the 
matter dropped. 

The fracas started next morning, during my 
watch below. I was asleep at the time, but the 
uproar soon brought me on deck. When the 
trouble commenced the ship had her light sails 
furled and was staggering along before a heavy 
following sea. Jt was blowing half a gale and 
she was running twelve knots, with the wind on 
her starboard quarter. The sailor Maguire was 
at the whecl, and the other men of his watch 
were holystoning the top of the forward deck- 
house. With such a heavy sea on her quarter 
the ship was stecring pretty wild, and it appears 
that Maguire didn’t keep her straight enough to 
suit the particular Mr. Read. Therefore that 
officer banged him with a rope’s-end. 

Maguire let go the wheel-spokes and, leaving 
the helm half-way up, went for his assailant 
with the fury of a cyclone. Now, the mate was 
a tall, muscular man, strong and springy as a 
pine-spar. Moreover, he possessed about as 
ugly a face as | have ever seen on a man—a jaw 
like a bulldog. bushy eyebrows, and wicked 
little eves. Indeed, he looked just what he 
was, a real hard citizen and a tough fighting 
man. 

His encounter with Maguire could hardly be 
termed a fight; for, as the sailor came at him, 
Read whipped a belaying-pin from the leg of his 
sea-boot and flattened the unfortunate mutineer 
out with a stunning blow on his head. 

When the row started the rest of the men, 
true to their promise, scrambled down from the 
deck-house and, armed with handspikes and 
broom-handles. started aft at the run, intending 
to storm the poop and wreak their vengeance 
on the after-suard. Being one of that body, 1 
picked up a stout wooden heaver and prepared 


to assist my two ruffianly superior officers ; but 
the skipper—who, directly the first blow had 
been struck, had sprung up the companion with 
a drawn revolver—commenced firing at the 
mutineers as they rushed aft. Now, subsequent 
events proved that Hicks was a very poor shot ; 
but on this occasion he may have aimed over 
their heads, because none of the men were hit. 
Yet, having no firearms themselves, the sailors 
could hardly be expected to face a hail of bullets, 
so, when the shots began to whiz past them, 
they turned tail and bolted behind the deck- 
house for shelter. Read would have followed 
with the belaying-pin ; for, though a bully and 
a rough rascal, the man utterly devoid of 
fear. Captain Hicks, however. velled for him 
to lower the top-gallant yards, while I threw my 
weight on the wheel-spokes, because, as the 
helmsman was lying stunned on the deck, our 
ship was broaching-to with the wind on her port 
side. 

Together the skipper and I got the wheel hard- 
a-port, but we were too late; the vessel was 
caught aback by the lee, which is a dangerous 
thing to happen in rough weather, and it is a 
wonder she did not capsize. Over she went, 
nearly on her beam-ends ; the sea came foam- 
ing up over her lee-rail, while the main top- 
gallant mast carried away and came crashing 
down with all its raffle of tangled sails and 
gear. 

Now, indeed, the Z was in evil case. 
Hicks had no thought of hazing his sullen crew, 
for he ran forward shouting for all hands to turn 
out and save the ship. Hostilities being over 
for the time, all hands came on deck to work for 
their own safety. 

We had a terrible job ; yet I must admit that 
the skipper and mate worked harder than any- 
one, and, like most of those hard-case, down- 
st Yankee mariners, they were good seamen. 
With great toil and danger we filled the foresail 
and got the ship off before the wind, the men haul- 
ing on ropes while waist-deep in water ; then we 
shortened sail and cleared away the wreck. No 
one had any sleep for a stretch of twenty-four 
hours, although we eventually got things a bit 
shipshape and sent a new spar aloft. 

After this occurrence the crew were treated 
better and their lot was greatly improved — 
probably because Hicks did not want any men 
with bruises and wounds complaining to the 
Consul on our ship's arrival at Manila, which 
port we were now nearing, Moreover, he and 
his chief officer had fallen out over the damage 
done to the vessel, and they no longer pulled 
together. 

“When thieves fall out, honest men come by 
ther own” is often a true saying. Now, I 
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should be sorry to guarantee the honesty of the 
riff-raff that lived in the Z——’s forecastle ; 
yet they certainly felt that they were getting 
their own back when Hicks and Read fell 
out. 

The captain had blamed Read for the loss of 
the spars and gear. 

“Why in thunder did you start belting the 
man at the wheel while the ship was runnin’ 
before a gale, you darned idjet ?” he growled. 
And the sensitive Mr. Read, bitterly resenting 
this remark, answered with fluent profanity that 
he had seen the skipper himself doing the same 
thing. Then followed a big swearing match, 
both gentlemen being masters of the language of 
abuse, and after that they were at daggers 
drawn for the rest of the passage. 

It eventually came about that the skipper 
and mate nearly murdered each other. Late 
one afternoon the ship dropped anchor in Manila 
Harbour, and it was growing dusk as the decks 
were being cleared up. Read was superintending 
the pumping out of bilge-water, when the captain 
went forward and demanded ‘‘ why the —— 
she hadn’t been pumped out in the morning.” 

“She sas pumped out in the morning,” 
answered Read, shortly. 

“You're a liar!” shouted Hicks. 

“Liar yourself!” retorted the chief officer. 

“Here, take your ugly mug away outer this,” 
yelled Hicks, who knew his enemy’s weak point ; 
for Mr. Read was not a handsome man, and, 
strangely enough, this hard-faced ruffian was 
very sensitive regarding his personal appearance. 
When the skipper alluded so pointedly to his 
unhandsome visage, therefore, the sorely-tried 
Read fairly blazed with rage. 

“Ugly,am 1?” he roared. “ You flat-footed 
son of a gun, I'll stiffen you for this!” and, 
grasping a handspike, he made a si e rush at 
the captain. Evidently neither was carrying 
his revolver now that the ship was in port, and 
Hicks. not waiting to meet the mate’s onslaught, 
darted for his cabin to arm himself ; while Read, 
well aware of his adversary’s intention, dropped 
the handspike and rushed to his own room for 
the same purpose. 

“ ‘There's goin’ to be some shootin’,” remarked 
one of the sailors. 

“Vus; I ‘ope the beggars kill each other,” 
responded one gentleman from Blackwall. And 
there were several members of our crew who 
heartily echoed the Londoner’s wish. 

Now, the captain’s room was on the starboard 
side of the main cabin, and the chief officer's was 
right opposite, on the port side—about twenty 
feet away ; and the pair of them grabbed their 
revolvers and stood at their doorways blazing 
away at each other. [t was rather dark, and, 


looking in through the cabin passage, we could 
see the flame-spurts lighting up the interior of 
the saloon as they fired, while the fusillade 
sounded like a squad of soldiers at independent 
firing practice. They banged away until their 
revolvers were empty; then, when the firing 
ceased, we could hear their groans and curses, 
followed by a dead silence. 

Being a prudent individual, I waited a few 
moments in order to make sure that no more 
stray shots were flying about ; then, going into 
the cabin, J lighted the lamp and called some 
men to bear a hand. The sailors crowded in, 
and, as the smoke cleared, we beheld captain 
and mate stretched out on deck. To our amaze- 
ment, both of them were alive. Hicks had two 
bullets in his leg and one through his right arm, 
while Read lay bleeding from wounds in the neck 
and shoulder. It was certainly rather dark 
when they opened fire ; nevertheless, they had 
made very bad shooting at such close range, for 
the woodwork round the doorways was riddled, 
and even the ceiling overhead was torn and 
splintered by the bullets. 

The prostrate men were both nearly uncon- 
scious, but after I had laid them out on the stern 
locker cushions and bound up their wounds they 
revived a bit. I then sent a boat ashore for a 
doctor, who, when he came, said that neither of 
them was mortally wounded. 

That evening all hands forward seemed very 
well satisfied with the state of affairs aft, which 
shows how they detested Captain Joshua Hicks 
and the chief mate, Medano, the Chilian, remark- 
ing casually, ‘‘ Suppose I knowa before Meester 
Read no can shoota more straight, I kill him 
longa time ago.” And no doubt, had the skipper 
and mate remained in the ship, they would never 
again have been able to terrorize the crew—not 
after such a poor display of marksmanship, at 
all events. But next morning they were both 
taken ashore to the hospital, and a new captain 
—a shipwrecked Yankee, appointed by the 
vessel’s agents—took the Z—— to San Fran- 
cisco. I did not go in her. One trip in that 
packet was enough for me, and I obtained my 
discharge at Manila. 

When I set sail again, in a more congenial 
environment, Hicks and Read were still in 
hospital. approaching convalescence. Read was 
killed a few months later—stabbed by a heach- 
comber down at Callao, and | never heard more 
of Captain Joshua Hicks. Let us hope that in 
future he conducted the business of a master- 
mariner with less brutality than I witnessed on 
board the Z. But quite probably, however, 
he also came to a sudden end—thrown overboard 
by a mutinous crew, perhaps. If so, he richly 
deserved his fate. 
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A story with a very unexpected ending. 


prospecting in the Rainy River district of Canada,” 


“The events took place four years ago, when I was 
writes Mr. Baten. “ At the time we attached little 


importance to the affair, and it was only when one of my companions suggested last summer that I 


should write it up for the ‘Wide World’ 


RP TER ten days of ceaseless paddling 
} and many portages, it was with no 
a little pleasure that we greeted the 
Pog) sight of a deserted shanty, high up 
~ on the breeze-swept margin of Pine 
It was in this locality that we had 


Leaf Lake. 
already arranged to make our central camp, 
while Cody and I prospected the country that 
lay to the north and east, and the Parson, whose 
correct name [am not at liberty to use, amused 
himself in the harmless pursuit of collecting 


insects. Behold us, then, one golden July 
evening, making our last portage—Cody, in- 
visible under the canoe, toiling ahead along the 
overgrown trail; myself, laden with pack-sack 
and paddles, stumbling at his heels ; the Parson, 
carrying the trying-pan, leisurely bringing up the 
rear. 

The last-named gentleman, finding himself 
free for a period from his ecclesiastical duties, 
had joined our party at the last moment, and 
to him lite under canvas haa proved a pleasant 
change. None of us, however, were reluctant 


that I saw the possibilities of the narrative.” 


to accept the shelter of the cabin which we had 
found so conveniently placed at our disposal. 
Finally crossing the lake, we beached our 
canoe at the foot of the little clearing and 
ascended to the shanty. ‘The place was some- 
what overgrown, and did not appear to have 
been inhabited for a considerable time. In 
one corner of the little chamber, ant-eaten and 
fusty, reclined some very ancient snow-shoes, 
while a pair of khaki trousers, far superior, as 
Cody pointed out, to those the Parson was 
wearing, dangled from one of the bunks. 
“Von’t like the look of the place,” growled 
the Parson, by way of retort. “ Have you two 
greenhorns never heard of smallpox and fever ?” 
This opened up a new line of inquiry. 
Certainly the shanty bore the appearance of 
having been left in a hurry, but we decided to 
accept the risks. Having smoked out the 
mosquitoes and arranged a fresh supply of 
brushwood in the bunks, we turned in shortly 
after darkness with a sense of profound luxury. 
While seated at breakfast outside the hut 
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next morning we felt rather than saw a dark 
movement out on the lake near by. Next 
moment a solitary Indian beached his canoe 
within a few yards of us. He came so swiftly 
and silently that we were hardly aware of his 
presence till he stood by the fire, when Cody 
and I at once recognized the visitor as Joe 
Tong, a Sioux, whose hunting - ground was 
across the line. 


From the broken English of this 
forest wanderer we learnt why the pic- 
turesque sheet of water by which we 
had made our camp was known by 


story, we were much relieved to learn that 
sickness was not the cause of our predecessor’s 
hasty departure. ‘‘Strange misfortunes ” may 
befall anyone in the bush. We had feared that 
the water supply might be bad—a state of 
affairs calculated to lead to far more disastrous 
results than the appearance of poor little Pine 


Leaf’s ghost. 


“A solitary Indian beached his canoe within a few yards of us.” 


the name of Pine Leaf Lake. Under the 
influence of a cup of hot ginger — an ex- 
cellent substitute for fire-water—Joe informed 
us that, long ago, a certain brave, being angered 
with his daughter, Pine Leaf, had lashed her 
to the antlers of a great bull moose and 
driven the brute out into the lake. For many 
moons the screams of Pine Leaf were heard by 
her people as the moose crashed madly through 
the forest, and the Indians still believed 
that the neighbourhood was subject to evil 
visitations. 

Joe watched us closely, fearing ridicule, but 
as no one smiled he went on to tell us how the 
forestry men, who two years ago had built the 
hut where we had 
taken up our abode, 
were the victims of 
strange misfortunes, 
and were finally 
forced to abandon 
their camp in a hurry 
and return destitute 
to civilization. 

It was very clear 
that Joe had no lik- 
ing for the imme- 
diate vicinity of Pine 
Leaf Lake, and was 
endeavouring to per- 
suade us, in his in- 
direct way, to make 
camp elsewhere. 

Seeing that he 
had made a great impression, Joe took up his 
paddle, and with a parting salutation set out for 
his camp, nine miles away. 


Far from being disturbed by the Indian’s 
Vol. xxix.—12. 


“Cody and I recognized the visitor as Joe Long, a Sioux, whose 
hunting-ground was across the line.” 


Packing what few belongings we should require 
into the canoe and securing the door of the 
shanty, we set off that morning to prospect an 
unnamed creek that lay to the east. We were 
away two days, and on our return found every- 
thing in order. 

We were, of course, travelling as lightly as 
possible, supplementing the stores whenever 
possible with fish, wood-hares, and black squirrel. 
‘The beautiful pink-fleshed trout—evidently a 
species of land-locked salmon —the giant pike 
and maskalonge that inhabit these waters, had 
already left the shallows to seck refuge from the 
hot sun in deeper water. Hence the only way 
of catching them was by trolling slowly with a 
large spoon-bait,and 
though it seemed 
rather an unsports- 
manlike method of 
deceiving such noble 
game, the Parson 
and I were at work 
very early next morn- 
ing, prompted by’ 
keen appetites. 

At abcut seven 
we returned with 
three gleaming 
beauties, which my 
companion, with his 
usual good luck, had 
hauled — unskilfully 
from the depths of 
the lake. We found 
Cody standing at the doorway of the cabin, 
pensively weighing the rice-bag in one hand. 

“T say,” he began, on seeing our approach, 
“how much rice did we bring?” 
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“ Fourteen pounds,” I answered. The Parson 
had no idea. 

“One stone,” mused Cody. Again he weighed 
the bag. ‘“That’s strange,” he resumed. “I 
could have sworn this bag was full when we 
made camp.” 

The Parson produced a spring scale from one 
of his bulging pockets, which were always as 
mysterious as a bran-pie, and with this we 
managed to ascertain 
that the bag weighed 
exactly eight pounds ! 

This was mysterious, 
and we immediately 
recalled the Indian’s 
story At least two 
pounds of rice had 
vanished while we had 
been away from camp. 
Was this the begin- 
ning of the “strange 
misfortunes” which 
had brought about the 
undoing of our predecessors—the forestry men ? 

Of course, it was out of the question to sup- 
pose that any human being had stolen the rice. 
There is a strong code of honesty among men 
of the woods, and to tamper with a man’s cache 
is considered one of the foulest of actions 
Moreover, we had found the door of the hut 
secured, just as we had left it, while Cody 
assured us that the rice-bag did not appear to 
have been disturbed. When he took it up the 
mouth was roughly folded, and not a single 
grain had been spilt on the floor. 

Having investigated the shack, we came to 
the — conclusion 
that the thief 
must have entered 
by way ci the 
chimney, ard so 
we made = -hort 
work of closing up 
the aperture with 
stones and brush- 
wood. Cody 
placed the bag 
under his bunk, 
and as a final pre- 
caution we 
decided to keep a look-out during the night 
By such means we felt convinced that we should 
catch the thief before he had time to carry out 
further mischief. 

That evening, while the Parson was off with 
the canoe, Cody and I made a surprising 
discovery as we sat by the fire. We were 
talking quietly, when all of a sudden a full. 
grown skunk walked out from under the floor of 
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“We found Cody standing at the door of the cabin.” 


“A skunk walked out from under the floor of the shanty.” the 
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the shanty, followed closely by a second. The 
animals came quite close to us, and after a 
casual scrutiny proceeded to sniff round at our 
feet, by no means disturbed by our presence. 

Now the skunk is not half such a bad neigh- 
bour as rumour asserts ; he never makes him- 
self objectionable without giving good warning, 
and so long as you leave him alone he is quite 
well-behaved, though apt to become a nuisance. 
So, as we had no desire 
to render the neigh- 
bourhood —_uninhabit- 
able, we decided to 
leave the animals in 
undisputed possession 
of their abode, and we 
should all have lived 
happily together had it 
not been forthe Parson. 

Shortly after nine 
o'clock this last-named 
gentleman returned. 
He told us that he had 
just seen a magnificent buck coming down to 
the drinking-place, and had he not also seen 
two forest rangers heading westward through 
the twilight I blush to record that our worthy 
companion would probably have taken his rifle 
and concealed himself by the runway. 

It was arranged that I should take first watch, 
and, donning my mosquito veil, I took up my 
post under a small cedar near the door. I 
remember that the air was fragrant with the 
scent of balsam mingled with the smoke of the 
fire which we had allowed to smoulder away — 
an aroma which lives long in the memory. 

The hours 
went slowly by, 
and my vigil was 
nearly at an end, 
when I was roused 
with startling 
suddenness by 
the sound of a 
long-drawn, pain- 
ful cry, like the 
cry of a woman, 
coming from 
dark bush 

near to the hut. 
Again it came, this time almost a scream—a 
scream of horror—and, leaping to my feet, I 
distinctly heard the sound of a heavy animal 
crashing through the undergrowth in the same 
direction. 

“Goodness! What's that ?” 

Someone gripped me by the arm, and looking 
round I saw Cody standing behind me, clad 
only in shirt and moccasins. He too had heard 
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the cry, and the two of us stood side by side, 
listening intently. 

For some seconds there was silence, then 
suddenly another piercing scream came from 
the dark forest to our right. There was now no 
doubting that it was a human voice, and un- 
speakably eerie it sounded 
coming from the still forest so 
near at hand. As the echoes 
died away we again heard the 
sound of something crashing 
through the bush towards the 
lake. Thinking that some 
roving prospector had lost his 
bearings, we at once cut down 
to the shore of the lake, but 
ere we had reached it the 
sounds in the forest ceased and 
silence followed. We stood 
side by side on -the moonlit 
margin and shouted. From 
far away came the echo. There 
was no answer, and, treading 
cautiously, we advanced into 
the wood in the direction from 
which the strange sounds 
had come. Before long we 
reached the border of a little 
bay, but could see no one, 
while a tense silence reigned on every side. 

We looked at each other and grinned. It was 
the sickliest grin you ever saw. Suddenly we 
had recalled the strange story of little Pine 
Leaf, who, lashed to the antlers of a great bull 
moose, was heard, for many 
moons, crying in the forest. 

What with the brilliance of 
the moonlight, the dark 
shadows of the forest, and 
the eerie sounds of a few 
minutes previous still ringing 
in our ears, we were in a mood 
to believe anything just at that 
moment. Had the moose, with 
its ghastly burden, tottered on 
to the margin in front of us 
we should just have stood and 
stared, by no means surprised. 
On tip-toe, still listening, we 
crept back to the shanty and 
wakened the Parson. Our 
story amused him immensely. 
“The scream of some night 
bird hunting in the bush,” he 
stated, when we alluded to the 
cry, and leaving him to keep watch Cody and I 
turned in—but not to sleep. Again and again 
I found myself listening intently, fancying that 
I had heard those screams of horror away in 


“ The two stood side by side, listening 
intently.” 


"A wildly-dancing figure darted across the 
patch of moonlight that fell through the 
open door.” 


the distance, to be followed instantly by the 
tense silence of the sleeping woods. Once the 
Parson crept into the hut to inform us that bush- 
fires were burning in the west, which was no 
novel news, as fires had been burning in that 
direction since we started. Then, twenty minutes 
later, we were startled from our 
fitful slumbers by the sound of 
blood-curdling whoops outside 
the hut. Sitting up with a jerk, 
we saw a wildly-dancing shadow 
dart across the patch of maon- 
light that fell through the open 
door. 

“Sounds like the Parson,” 
muttered Cody. 

“ Uncommonly so,” I agreed. 

Cody growled. 

“ Little idiot,” he grumbled. 
“T knew we shouldn’t get any 
sleep during Azs watch.” 

We got up and went out. 
There, dancing in a semicircle 
round a dead rampike, and 
waving a heavy club in the air 
—having entirely forgotten the 
close proximity of his rifle— 
was the Parson. In the shadow 
of the rampike we could see 
the crouching form of some animal, apparently 
paralyzed with horror by the strange apparition 
before it. 

“T’ve got him, boys!” yelled the Parson. 
“Caught him in the very act. A wolverine!” 

There was no time to ex- 
plain that there were no wol- 
verines in the district, for at 
that moment there was a chat- 
tering snarl and a flash of 
white under the rampike— 
two danger - signals that no 
one but our excitable com- 
panion would have failed to 
recognize. 

“Skunk!” screeched Cody 
—and a moment later the poor 
Parson received all that he had 
asked for. Cody and I stepped 
respectfully aside, and I have 
some recollection of seeing a 
wild figure dash between us ex 
route for the lake. 

Having burnt his clothes 
and polluted the lake with pints 
of soap solution, the Parson 
was still unfit to mix with human society. 
Moreover, he became obnoxious in other ways, 
freely voicing the opinion that we had pur- 
posely refrained from warning him against 
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the skunks, so that he would get ‘“ skunked,” 
as he put it. 

Very early next morning he set to work to 
construct a skunk-trap from an empty molasses 
hogshead which he had unearthed from nowhere 
in particular. ‘The skunks sat near and watched 
him with apparent approval. The task com- 
pleted, the Parson stood clear, holding the end 
of the line which controlled the deadfall arrange- 
ment. Seeing that their turn had come, the 
skunks dutifully strolled into the hogshead, and 
for a wonder the thing worked. Elated over 
his success as a trapper, the Parson carried his 
trophies away, intent on depositing them some 
distance from camp. 

Imagine our surprise when, after this night so 


full of disturbances, we found that our stores 
had again been tampered with during the hours 
of darkness. Not only had half a pound of 
tice mysteriously vanished, but the sugar was 
disappearing wholesale, while there were no 
traces of the thieves. 

This mysterious state of affairs coincided so 
exactly with Joe Long’s story that both Cody 
and I began to think it would be better to 
make camp elsewhere. The Parson, however, 
was obdurate. Placing all the stores in one 
pack-sack, he suspended the sack from the roof, 
saying that he would put a little rice on the 
floor, when night came on, as bait. 

We turned in shortly after sundown. The 
door was wide open, and over it we had 
stretched a curtain of mosquito netting, while 
in the centre of the floor was a little heap of 
rice to entice the mysterious thief. 

About midnight we were wakened by the 
sound of something trying to walk through the 
net. A short investigation revealed the fact 
that it was one of the Parson’s skunks, which 
had returned home. With the parson muttering 
darkly under his breath we fell asleep again, but 
only to be wakened by a second visitor—this 
time a porcupine. With characteristic originality 
the creature had contrived to climb half-way up 
the curtain, and, elated at the novelty of the 
situation, was now hanging on by its teeth and 
grunting a lullaby. 

At daybreak I was wakened by an ejaculation 
from Cody. He was sitting up in his bunk and 


staring at the centre of the floor. Following 
the direction of his gaze, I saw that the rice we 
had left as bait was gone ! 

Now, only a ghost could have entered the hut 
while we slept, for the curtain was. still intact. 
There was no hole in the woodwork by which 
any animal capable of removing that quantity 
of rice could have entered the cabin. 

That morning, at breakfast, the Parson fancied 
some cornflakes, and took out the large yellow 
box from the pack-sack. One corner of the box 
he had previously cut off, in the usual woods- 
man’s fashion, so that the contents could be 
poured out in con- 
venient doses with- 
out the danger of it 


“The skunks dutifully strolled into 
the hogshead.” 


spilling in the packs. As the Parson tipped 
the box up I felt instinctively that something 
dreadful was going to happen. But nothing 
happened at all —the box was empty! — Its 
previous contents might have evaporated into 
thin air, for not a grain remained. 

Cody cursed. The Parson threw the box 
aside in disgust. “The ghost of little Pine 
Leaf again,” he muttered. Then, contemplating 
his empty bowl, he added, ‘I wish I could get 
the chance of clipping her wings.” 

It was now full time we left the shanty, for 
the state of affairs was becoming serious. We 
decided to pack out on the morrow and burn 
the hut before leaving. 

Cody and I were away all day, leaving the 
Parson in charge, and it was dark when we re- 
turned. A stiff breeze had been blowing since 
morning, and when night came on we noticed 
that the fires in the west were burning much 
more brightly. As we sat over supper two fire- 
tangers crossed the lake below, paddling hard 
for the scene of the conflagration. In response 
to our hail they told us that the men away on 
Lake in the Woods had already buried their 
equipments, as they were expecting “ the biggest 
son-of.a-gun of a fire” that had ever come from 
the north-west. 

Taking our belongings down to the beach, we 
placed them under the upturned canoe in readi- 
ness for a hasty exit. The fires were not likely 
to run far during the night, and we turned in, 
utterly played out, leaving the ghost of Pine 
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“The box was empty.” 


"Leaf to help itself, for we had again left a little 
rice on the floor. 

About midnight I was roused by a slight 
noise, and looking out I saw the Parson standing 
at the door, watching the distant glow in the 
heavens. Clad only in his shirt, his hands 
clasped behind him, he cut a comical figure 
against the crimson background, while his feet 
seemed out of all proportion with the scraggy 
members that connected them to his upper 
person. 

‘Then all at once, as I watched, the Parson 
stepped back hurriedly, and stooped down to 
examine something on the floor. He gave a 
low cry and again stepped back, as though in 
sudden panic, dashing invisible insects from his 
legs and feet. 

“Go it, man!” jeered Cody. 
The air's full of them!” 

With a howl the Parson leapt for his 
bunk. “ Holy snakes!” he cried. “ The 
place is alive !” 

I struck a match and gazed at the 
floor. Ants! Countless scurrying ants ! 
The whole floor was literally creeping 
with them. ‘Towards every cranny and 
crevice they raced, disappearing in 
regiments ints the cracks that seamed the 
rough timber floor. Some of them were carry- 
ing eggs—at least, we thought they were eggs 
till Cody tried to crush one in his fingers, and 
found it to be hard. It was a grain of rice! 

This, then, was the solution to the mystery. 
These were the little brutes that had stolen our 
rice and sugar and emptied the cornflake box. 
‘True, we had seen numbers of the insects during 
the last few days, but one sees ants everywhere, 
and who would suspect such tiny creatures to 
be capable of wholesale robbery ? 


“ Kill them ! 
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Had we had time to investigate we should 
doubtless have found our stolen goods under 
the floor, but we did not have time. At day- 
break the wind got up, bearing with it dense 
clouds of smoke and flying wisps of lighted 
birch-bark. In the distance we could hear the 
roar of the fire running up the trees, while 
moose and deer fled panic - stricken by the 
shanty. ‘The Parson was for heading west and 
helping the fire-rangers, but we pointed out that 
these hardy woodsmen would already be flying 
for their lives. Having packed our belongings, 
we paddled out into the lake, and soon the whole 
forest around us was a raging inferno, while dense 
clouds of smoke made it as dark as night. 

What a change there was in the country when 
we passed by Pine Leaf Lake a few days later! 
A wilderness of unbroken blackness stretched 
on every side, while only a few charred logs, 


‘still smouldering, marked the whereabouts of 


the shanty. Nature had done what we our- 
selves intended to do, and yet it was with a 


“Ants! Countless scurrying ants!" 


sense of loss that we surveyed the 
desolation. 
“Gentlemen,” said the Parson, trying 
to stand up in the canoe, “let me tell you a 
secret. ‘The cries you heard in the forest that 
night when you were both so frightened came 
from the throat of Joe Long, the Indian, who 
told us the story of little Pine Leaf.” 
If looks could have killed, Cody would be 
a murderer. “You bribed him?” he stam- 
mered, swelling out with indignation as far as the 
overloaded canoe would permit. 
“Y-yes,” said the Parson. “I met him in 
the bush that night when I saw the big buck 
and gave him three boxes of your cartridges.” 


In the Heart of the Kopje. 


A STORY OF THE MASHONALAND REBELLION. 


BY CHARLES BEADLE, F.R.G.S. 
ILLUSTRATED BY RADCLIFFE WILSON. 


How two troopers of the Mashonaland Mounted Police, flying for their lives from a host of blood- 
crazed savages, took refuge in a cave, only to find themselves face to face with a peril just as deadly. 
«« The story was told to me by Sergeant Trotter, of the Mounted Police, in 1899,” writes the author, 


who himself served in the corps. 


JHE blazing African sun, nigh to the 


| hay horizon, cast long shadows from the 
[~« ia kopje across the valley of tall, 
IY PNeee| tangled grass. From out of a patch 


of thick scrub appeared two figures 
in khaki shirts, breeches, and puttees ; their 
slouch hats, looped up on one side, and blue 
pugarees stamped them as members of the 
Mashonaland Mounted Police. For a moment 
they paused, scan- 
ning the bottom of 


“He stated that the events occurred during the rebellion of 1895.6.” 


sound, which gave the hunter a clear-sighted shot. 
Almost instantly a report followed, and the 
largest bull of the herd collapsed, while the rest 
cantered off down the valley. 

Quickly the two raced to put the beast out of 
his misery. 

“1 say,” remarked Jack Netherby, the one 
who had made the bag, “he is a beauty!” 

“Yes,” returned the other; “fine pair of 


the valley, _ still 
bathed in the rays 
of the sun. 

“ Ssh!” whispered 
one, pointing with 
his finger, and 
crouching. 

The other, follow- 
ing the direction 
indicated, saw a 
darker patch of 
brown just. discern- 
ible by a keen eye 
against the yellow- 
brown of the grass. 

He nodded, whis- 
pering “ Tssebee.” 

By _ pre-arrange- 
ment one remained 


whilst the other 
crept forward to 
stalk the buck, 


slowly approaching 


horns. But look at 
the sun. It'll be 
down in a_ few 


minutes, and _ it’s 
fully half an hour to 
camp. Come on, 
let’s be slick !” 
Together they 
worked hurriedly at 
skinning the beast ; 
after which they 
dragged the carcass 
to the nearest tall 
tree, and placed it 
in sections in the 
fork of the branches. 
It was impossible to 
carry it themselves, 
and would be safe 
in the tree from 
prowling hyenas and 
jackals. Their native 
porters could fetch 
it on the morrow. 
The sun had set be- 


until within a hun- 
dred yards. Raising 
his head gingerly, 


he could just see 
the brown backs 
and the top of a_ pair of horns above 
the grass. Half turning, he mutely signalled 


to his companion, who gave a long, shrill whistle. 
Immediately the animals ceased feeding, raised 
their heads, and peered in the direction of the 


In the photograph, the man at the right of the middle row is 
Sergeant Trotter, who related this story to the Author, who is 
shown seated in the centre of the front row. 


From a Photograph. 


fore they started on 
the back trail. 
There were only 
five troopers and 
a sergeant at the 
outpost of Maloki, and it was customary 
to take it in turns each week to provide fresh 
meat for the mess ; on such frontier posts only 
tinned meats were supplied as rations. They 
had tramped nearly all day without so much as 
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a sign of a four-legged dinner, so that they were 
naturally elated at their final success. 

African twilight is almost a negative quantity, 
and they were soon stumbling along the native 
footpath in the dark, guided more by instinct 
than anything else. Jack Netherby led, some- 
times on a path, at other times stumbling over 
rocks and bushes, but always in the right direc- 
tion, until at last they caught the glimmer of a 
fire amongst a cluster of trees in the shelter of a 
rugged kopje. Frank Lascelles, lately arrived 
from home, had been busy conjuring up scenes 
of an all-night sojourn on the open veldt, and 
felt immensely relieved. Both lions and 
leopards were in the neighbourhood, and con- 
sequently such an experience did not seem 
healthy. 

“Tsay, Jack,” he remarked, “I’m not half 
glad——” 

“Ware trap!” exclaimed the other, suddenly 
jumping aside. 

Frank followed suit, and then paused to peer 
into a black void, indicating a large hole in the 
centre of which he could just discern a sharpened 
stake protruding. It was a game-trap, luckily 
without the usual light covering of branches 
and leaves, designed to allow an animal to crash 
through and be impaled upon the stake beneath. 

“ Ugh !”’ he remarked as they passed on, “I 

den’t like that. I shall be glad to get into camp. 
Any more like that about ?” 
“Yes, plenty. Pits all over the country. I 
say, though, what the dickens is that?” 
Netherby paused, pointing to the horizon. 
Above a distant kopje was a light glow, as of a 
distant fire. 

“Tt can’t be,” he continued, after a pause ; 
“but it’s just the direction of Van Stayten’s 
farm. It’s only a veldt fire. Come on!” 

“ But, Jack,” said Frank Lascelles, after a 
five-minutes’ tramp, “do you remember what 
old Chingoni said—about the trees and streams 
having spoken, and all that ?” 

“Yes; but they prophesy and talk about a 
rising every year, particularly when the harvest 
is just in. Nonsense, man, it can't be that.” 

They continued in silence down a slight incline 
and through the timber to the camp. A_ big, 
bright wood fire was blazing and crackling 
merrily in a natural glade of the forest patch ; 
within a few feet stood their little bivouac tent 
and a sail-cloth stretched between two trees for 
the natives. 

“What the dickens are they playing at?” 
demanded Netherby, as he strode to the tents, 
referring to the absence of any cooking-pots 
upon the fire. He tossed his rifle carelessly into 
the bivouac and stepped towards the native 
shelter, shouting angrily :— 


“M’toni! M’toni! Where the—’ -— 

The sentence was frozen upon his lips. As 
his hand touched the canvas, a dozen figures 
seemed to spring out of the earth, uttering 
piercing yells. 

Ina flash he realized what had happened, and 
the meaning of the fire at Van Stayten’s farm— 
it was the rebellion at last ! 

The trooper dodged, instinctively as three 
spears whizzed past, and tried to double back to 
secure his rifle, shouting to Lascelles as he did so. 
But one of the spears had struck Lascelles upon 
the side of the head, inflicting an ugly gash and 
stretching him senseless upon the ground before 
he fully realized what had happened. As 
Netherby sprang forward he felt, rather than saw, 
a warrior right behind him with spear upraised to 
stab. He threw himself forward, avoiding a 
vicious thrust, grabbed the end of the tifle with 
one hand, and kicked with all his strength at the 
same time. The blow caught the savage on the 
knee-cap and brought him down on top of 
Netherby. He dropped his spear as they closed 
together in a fight for po: on of the rifle. 

The warrior, weaponless, seized Jack by the 
throat, causing him to let go the rifle to defend 
himself. In a second he closed his legs round 
the other's greased and painted body, twisted 
one wrist with the right hand, forced the chin up 


_ with a jerk of the other; and, at the same 


moment giving a wriggle and a spring with his 
back, succeeded in gaining the advantage of 
being on top of his adversary. Scarce had his 
fingers closed upon the black throat than a 
crashing blow from his own rifle, in another 
native’s hands, rendered him unconscious. 

When his senses returned Jack Netherby found 
that he was securely bound to a tree. In front 
of him, in the flickering glow of the firelight, 
dusky figures seemed to writhe and twist and 
turn. Then, as his eyes regained their normal 
sight, he saw and comprehended. 

His captors, augmented by numerous fresh 
arrivals, were engaged in a drunken orgy. Just 
then they were performing the Dance of Death. 

In single file, each crouching over his neigh- 
bour’s back, they shuffled in two circles, in 
opposite directions, round and round the central 
fire, droning a low, monotonous chant. From 
the trees behind, at another fire, came the 
rippling throb of drums. The nearly naked 
bodies, smeared with yellow ochre, the limbs 
covered with bangles, and the waving spears 
all glinted in the uncertain, quavering half- 
lights with ghostly effect. 

Netherby tried to turn his head to discover 
what they had done with Frank, but could not. 
With a shudder he remembered the words of 
Newman Smith, a man of thirty years’ experience 
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“‘In front of him, in the flickering glow of the firelight, dusky figures seemed to writhe and twist and turn,” 
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of African warfare, who, when a native rising 
had threatened two years before, had given the 
younger members this advice: ‘“ Remember 
to keep a cartridge for yourself ; never fall into 
the hands of natives alive.” 

Suddenly a whisper seemed to strike his ear. 

“Jack! Ja-ck!” 

It was Frank Lascelles’s voice, from somewhere 
close behind him. 

He answered softly ; “ Halloa !” 

“T’ve got my hands loose,” came the whisper. 
“Can you hear ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Tam cutting the rest,” continued the other ; 
“Pll creep to you in a minute. Don’t talk.” 

A ray of hope shot through Jack’s troubled 
mind. Perhaps, if Frank could succeed in 
evading the notice of these dancing fiends, they 
might make a dash for it, although there was 
little hope if their station had been rushed. 

It seemed years before he heard Frank’s 
whisper again, saying that he was free. 

The drums and voices ceased simultaneously, 
the writhing figures paused; the only sound 
was the crackling of the fires and the gentle 
rustle of light wind in the trees. Jack heard 
the nervous intake of Frank’s breath. Then, 
with a rippling splash of sound, the drums burst 
into a different measure, a fierce tattoo, and the 
circle of painted warriors dissolved for a second 
into a wild-limbed, muddled mass, to emerge 
again into two lines on either side of the fire. 
One man broke into a high-pitched rapid chant, 
whilst the drums dropped to a muffled accom- 
paniment, ending in a terrific hoarse chorus, the 
tom-toms beating with frenzied rapidity. The 
fire, burning green, threw up columns of smoke, 
girdling the grim ballet-dancers in garlands of 
gloomy mystery. 

There was little time to be lost. Jack well 
knew the procedure of the dance; the next 
phase or figure would be around the tree to 
which they were tied. He felt Frank’s hand 
touch his wrist and a blunt knife sawing away at 
the fibre bonds. 

“Hurry up, Frank,” he breathed, in the middle 
of the brutal chorus ; “ there’s not much time, 
old man.” 

Soon the bonds upon his wrist parted. Frank, 
upon his knees, sawed fiercely at the ankle 
fetters, whilst Jack painfully moved his arms to 
regain their free use. They were stiff from the 
cramped position ; the wrists were chafed and 
taw where the coarse thongs had bitten into the 
flesh, But he was suffering such agonies of fear 
lest the dancers should turn their attention to 
their victims that he was almost unconscious of 
physical pain. Finally, the last strand of the 
ankle bonds was severed, and he stood free. 


“Wait till I get the use of my feet,” he 
whispered to Frank. 

Whilst they watched with straining eyes, 
their captors wildly dancing in anticipation of 
the white men’s ghastly end, Jack cautiously 
stretched each leg in turn, for he knew that a 
false step or stumble would lose them all they had 
gained. Once again the leader commenced the 
falsetto chant whilst his fellows leapt and capered 
in the flickering firelight. Slowly, inch by inch, 
Jack glided farther round the tree, wincing with 
pain at each step. 

They both waited in the shadow of the tree, 
almost holding their breath, until the roaring 
chorus came. Then they both crept quietly 
away. as rapidly as they dared, towards the 
welcome recesses of the forest. At not half-a- 
dozen yards from the tree Jack, who was leading, 
stumbled over something soft. He drew back 
in horror; it was the corpse of the faithful 
M’toni, lying face downwards, riddled with spear- 
thrusts. The glow of the fires was beginning to 
be swallowed by the forest when the chant solo 
began again. They had just ventured to break 
into a run, thinking themselves well clear of 
present danger, when of a sudden the distant 
voice and drums ceased. There was an instant’s 
silence and then a redoubled hubbub of clamorous 
voices—their escape had been discovered ! 

Without remark they broke into a headlong 
race for life, Jack leading he scarce knew where. 

The noise behind ceased as suddenly as it had 
commenced, and they knew that their trail had 
been picked up. For the first few yards it would 
be difficult to follow by night, even for the native 
hunters, but once they found the spot where the 
race had commenced the course of the fugitives 
would be easily traceable by the trampled grass 
and broken branches. : 

Jack had been following a route parallel to 
the valley, intending to cross in the direction of 
the police camp, fifteen miles away, but he now 
turned off to the east, uphill. 

“The kopjes,’ he panted to Frank; “ we 
must hide in the caves—it’s our only chance.” 

A single yell came from below as they raced 
along, indicating that their pursuers had found 
the main trail. For another hundred yards they 
ran, stumbling over boulders and trees and slip- 


“ 


* ping in holes. Their breeches and boots handi- 


capped them heavily, and their wounds began to 
tell. 5 

“T can’t go much farther,” gasped Frank. 
“ My head’s bleeding like anything.” 

“ Just a bit farther,” urged Jack, whose own 
head felt like a balloon. 

He shouted a warning as he fell into an ant- 
bear hole, which Frank managed to avoid. As 
he scrambled up, Netherby caught the flicker of 
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lights down the hillside amongst the trees, and 
heard the savages calling to one another. He 
knew that they, baretoot and hghtly clad. could 
run like the wind, and that Frank and himself 
stood no earthly chance of escaping unless a safe 
hiding-place could be found. 

Their pace decreased to a mere jog-trot. the 
perspiration and blood streaming down their 
faces. At length the welcome sound of granite 
rang beneath their feet, and a sharp rise in the 
ground indicated that the rocky portion of the 
kopje—wherein lay refuge, if anywhere—had 
been gained. For a moment, by mutual con- 
sent, they rested, panting, against a huge 
boulder. Within two hundred yards they saw 
the flaming firebrand held by the foremost 
warrior. ‘The sight spurred them to stagger on, 
sobbing for breath, up the hill. At fifty yards 
they came to a flush wall of granite rising some 
ten or fifteen feet above their heads. Jack 
turned to the right, stumbling and shpping along 
the base. He heard Frank fall over a rock ; 
the cries of the natives seemed appallingly close. 
Frank did not get up. Jack came back and 
Jeant over him. 

“ What's the matter?” he gasped. 

Frank feebly shook his head. He was done. 

For a moment Jack looked wildly about, 
feeling nearly crazy with the strain and fear. 
Frantically he tried to lift his friend, but was 
too weak to do more than drag him a couple of 
yards. A hubbub of voices arose from below 
as Jack rested for a moment. ‘Their pursuers 
had Jost the trail amongst the tocks. After a 
minute or two the voices ceased, to recur again 
at different points. The savages had separated 
and were searching among the boulders. For a 
moment, looking at his friend, Jack telt inclined 
to lie down beside him and let the worst happen. 
He spoke to him and Frank answered by climbing 
to his feet. With linked arms they staggered 
along for a few yards, hearing the voices now in 
all directions. It was no use; their enemies 
were closing in upon three sides, and in tront 
was the fifteen-foot granite cliff, 

Jack glanced hurriedly along the face, saw a 
darker patch near a great boulder, and, leaving 
his triend, rushed forward to examine at. It 
proved to be a hole, small, but affording ample 
room to admit a man on all fours, He literally 
dragyed Frank to it as a shout echoed right 
behind them, not thirty vards away. 

Frank crawled in first, quickly followed by 
Jack, as an outburst of yells sounded close at 
hand. The entrance proved to be a pas 
leading to a larger cave, the size of which they 
could not determine in the inky blackness. 
Impelled by the fear of capture, they continued 
to crawl on over small boulders and stones. 


‘Tiny, hard substances rattled and tinkled as they 
made their way. As they progressed the shouts 
outside grew fainter. At length, after they had 
apparently traversed an immense distance, they 
came to a blank wall and sank down exhausted. 

Now and again they heard the faint shouts 
of the hunters, gradually dying away until all 
was quiet, save the drip-drip of water some- 
where in the cavern. 

“Jack!” whispered Frank, after they had 
recovered their breath. “I am_ frightfully 
thirsty. I’m going to find that water.” 

“Stay where you are, old man,” replied 
Netherby. ‘No; follow close behind me. We 
might lose each other in this place.” 

They crawled cautiously in the direction of the 
sounds. Jack, feeling with his hand as he 
crawled, presently placed it in a pool of icy cool 
water. 

“Be careful,” he warned; ‘‘there’s a pool 
here.” 

Gratefully they drank their fill and bathed their 
wounded heads. 

“7 feel better now!’ exclaimed Jack. “ That 
was a narrow squeak. But we've got a long way 
to go yet.” 

“Do vou think they'll search in here ?” 

“T can't say; af they spot the cave they 
probably will. Feel better 2? We'll explore a 
bit and try to get farther in. Sometimes these 
caves run back right through the hillside.” 

He paused a moment to locate the entrance, 
for fear of becoming hopelessly lost in the tangle 
of caves. Groping slowly along, they felt a 
space in the curving wall of rock, and eventually 
found themselves in a very small inner recess just 
large enough to permit of their passage and to 
accommodate the pair of them. Here they 
stretched themselves out as comfortably as 
possible to rest, and fell into an uneasy waking 
doze. ever on the alert for sounds of the enemy. 

“Phew!” remarked Frank, after a while. 
“What a horrible stench! I didi’t notice it 
before. Are you awake? I wonder what time 
Wis?” 

“T haven't an idea! T am hungry! How 
did you get your hands free, and the knife 2?” 

“ Oh, luckily they tied me with rotten‘ tambo ’ 
(fibre rope) and left my combination knife, fork, 
and spoon in my belt. I suppose they didn't 
know what it was. That cold water’s stopped 
my head bleeding, but it does throb !” 

Their eyes ached with staring anxiously into 
the utter darkness, and at length they dozed off 
again. A slight jingle of stones awakened them. 
They peered anxiously out into the blackness ; 
a pair of dull luminous orbs met their startled 
gaze, and a snarling growl reverberated around 
the cavern. 


IN THE HEART 
Instantly they comprehended their peril— 
they were in a leopard’s lair ! 
With a simultaneous exclamation of horror, 
both men instinctively shrank farther back into 


the recess. What would the beast do? Fortu- 
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mountain leopard! The objectionable stench 
evidently arose from the remnants of the owner’s 
dinners and suppers. 

Frank’s hand, groping for a stone, rattled the 
loose pebbles and bones. The snarl rose to a 


“With a terrific snarl and clash of cruel teeth, the beast rushed half-way through the narrow aperture,” 


nately the entrance was too small to permit of a 
sudden spring, but they were trapped all the 
same. 

The animal continued to snarl ominously, 
although the eyes seemed to remain stationary. 
Evidently the leopard was puzzled as well as 
angry at the presence of the intruders. No 
wonder the savages had not thought of searching, 
even if they had dared, in the very den of a 


threatening growl, magnified to an appalling roar 
by the acoustic properties of the larger cavern. 

“For Heaven’s sake, don’t!’ whispered 
Netherby. “A stone will only anger him. 
Wait and see what he will do!” 

The eyes sank lower and the snarl died to a 
muttering whimper. The beast was evidently 
lying down on guard, like a cat watching a caged 
canary. 
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“We must do something.” whispered Frank. 
The snarl increased at the sound of his voice. 
“He'll keep us here till we drop of exhaustion 
or go mad with thirst.” 

“Have vou got. that 
Netherby, alter a pause. 

© Vos.” 

“ Give it me!” 

“What for? You can’t tackle the beast with 
that thing.” 

“Give it me. There's only one chance ; the 
brute will never go away until he kills us or we 
kill him.” 

The eyes rose menacingly, the snarl grew 
fiercer. 

Lascelles handed over the knife. 

“ Now throw a stone,” continued Netherby. 
“ Try to make him mad enough to start to crawl 
through the hole, and I'll try to stab through the 
eye into the brain. It’s the only thing I can see, 
and our one chance. If I fail—well, it'll be over 
quick, Ready 2?” 

He crouched against the left-hand wall, so as 
to give his right arm as much play as possible for 
the thrust. 

Lascelles threw the stone at the eyes. A 
snarling roar answered and the beast rose to its 
feet, commencing to pace, with that peculiar 
shoulder - swaying motion, in front of their 
feces: 

Stone after stone was thrown, lashing the huge 
cat to frenzy. ‘lwice he made a spring towards 
them, the baleful eves glaring as his taloned paw 
swept inside the passage, tearing Jack's clothes 
and flesh. It was uscless to stab at the unseen 
paw. At length a heavy stone struck the brute 
on some tender portion of his body, arousing 
him to crazed fury. With a terrific snarl and 
clash of cruel teeth, the beast rushed half-way 
through the narrow aperture, its fetid breath 
nearly choking the occupants. 

Jack, nerved for the death struggle, struck 
with all his strength at the blazing right eye, one 
paw ripping his chest as he lay. For a few 
moments neither knew what had happened. 
The air was filled with a fetid smell and a 
reverberating sound, while great claws cut and 
slashed the crouching men. Then all was silent, 


knife 2?” inquired 


save for hard breathing and the distant dripping 
of water. For two or three minutes they waited 
in the darkness, expecting every moment. to 
feel the ripping claws at work again. 

At length they ventured to sit up and feel. 
‘The leonard lay beside them, half in the entrance- 
hole. dead, the eyes no longer filled with baleful 
light. 

With great difficulty they cleared the entrance 
of the encumbering carcass. As soon as they 
had scrambled into the outer large cavern, filled 
with nausea from the stench of the brute’s 
breath, they discerned a slight pale glimmer at 
the farend. Towards this they crept, their eves 
gradually focusing these rays of daylight from 
the outer world. : 

At length they sat outside their refuge blinking 
in the sudden light, and gazed at the first beams 
of the rising sun which bathed the opposite side 
of the valley in golden rays. 

They were both covered in blood and spume, 
torn, wounded, and ragged; but the sunlight 
had never seemed so brilliant and life so sweet 
as they sat there resting and drinking in great 
draughts of fresh air. As the sunshine crept 
deeper into the valley, Netherby'’s eve caught 
a glittering point on the fringe of the trees 
towards their late camp. He started up, 
thinking that it heralded the approach of native 
warriors. Te paused, looked again, and shouted 
for joy. 

There, commencing to wind out of the cover 
of the bush, was a body of horsemen. Both 
men recognized them as troopers of their own 
corps; the sight galvanized new life into them, 
and, regardless of their wounds, they almost ran 
down the hillside, shouting at the top of their 
voices. ‘They were heard, and a party, wheeling 
about, galloped towards them. 

A halt was called for an hour whilst the fugi- 
tives were fed and their wounds dressed. ‘They 
learnt that the column had arrived at Maloki 
the morning after their departure with news of 
the rebellion; that Van Stayten’s farm had been 
burnt and evervone ma ed: and that the 
column, following their trail to the camp, and 
finding the corpses of their servants, had added 
their names to the roll of slain. 


From a) 


Tuareg sheep endeavouring to find shelter in the burning Sahara under leafless 
mimosa trees. | Photograph. 


FROM SIERRA LEONE TO ALGIERS 
ACROSS THE SAHARA. 
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The story of a British officer's great journey—a feat never previously accomplished. 


Captain 


Haywood travelled right across Africa from West to North, traversing the Sahara on the way. In 
these articles he describes his experiences and the strange sights and scenes he saw on his 
record trip. 


~ passes through a ring in his right 
nostril. Before mounting he is made to squat 
on his haunches, and the procedure is then as 
follows : You seize him by the nostril with the 
left hand, at the same time turning his head 
towards the near side of the saddle ; grasp the 
Tein in the right hand, and place it on the front 
of the saddle. Then you throw the right leg 
over the saddle. As the animal rises you cross 
your feet on his neck, for there are no stirrups. 
Now, I had been instructed in this drill, and in 
my arrogance thought I knew all about it. But 


my pride had a nasty fall! I had net taken 
into account the peculiar motion of a camel as 
herises. He first violently jerks his body forward 
and then backwards, necessitating an inverse 
motion with one’s own body in order to keep 
balance. The result was that this double jerk 
took me entirely by surprise and landed me 
neatly on my back in the sand, amidst the good- 
humoured laughter of my French companions. 
Our route to Kidal lay through Southern 
Adrar, a country inhabited by wandering 
Tuaregs, called Iforas. The desert here is not, 
as one would imagine, soft sand for hundreds of 
miles. Instead, the ground is rather hard, bare 
granite plateaux are frequent, and stretches of 
soft, powdery sand are the exception rather than 
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the rule, ‘Ihe heat in this region was terrific, 
my thermometer registering up to one hun- 
dred and sixteen degrees in the shade. Trees, 
as we know them in England, were non- 
existent ; occasionally one found a few 
mimosa shrubs, innocent of foliage ;_ these 
and clumps of grass had to serve us for 
shelter from the scorching sun during the 
heat of the day. 1 marched as much as 
possible at night to fatigue the caravan as 
little as possible. Moreover, even here, 
where we never had more than two and a 
half days between wells, water was precious ; 
and one'does not get so thirsty when not 
marching in the extreme heat of the day. 
I had a small tent, but it was of little use, 
as the violent north-easterly winds made it 
impossible to pitch it, and after a few vain 
attempts I resigned myself to being tentless. 
The illustration here reproduced shows the 
well of Tabankhor, and it will be noticed 
that there is nothing to mark the locality 
of the life-giving spring. Often one may be 
within fifty yards of a well and not see it ; 
but suddenly one comes on a hole in the 
ground which, to the traveller's delight, 
contains the much-wished-for water. It is 
wonderful how guides find wells ; some 
instinct seems to take them to the right 


Watering the animals at 
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ere plete. | 


No 


(Photograph 


spot. On this occasion, however, our guides 
were at fault; we should have reached 
Tabankhor about six o’clock one evening, 
but by ten o'clock I observed the head 
guide looked worried, and it appeared that 
he had lost his way. The only thing to 
be done was to camp where we were ; and 
I then ordered the two guides out in 
different directions to search for the water. 


safely thereto by midday. We did not 
actually run out of water, but one more 
day before finding Tabankhor might have 
been disastrous. 

In Southern Adrar the nomad Tuaregs 
often keep a few donkeys. These little 
beggars are wonderfully enduring. The 
little fellow seen in the foreground of the 
top picture came all the way from Gao to 
Kidal, carrying a full water-skin weighing 
about sixty pounds and also a Tuareg 
guide. The donkey himself never had a 
drink except at the wells, and he ate what 
he could find on the march in the desert, 
which, as may easily be imagined, was 
frequently not very much, nor very tooth- 
some. The water-bags are made of goat- 
skin and are very porous, thus keeping the 
water beautifully cool, but at the same time 


Bee 


oe 


wells of Kidal. 


[ Photograph. 
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a great deal is lost daily. Ona rough calculation 
a good water-skin loses one-tenth of its contents 
in twenty-fowr hours. By simple arithmetic 
one arrives at the result that in ten days the 
receptacle will be empty. This practically 
limits a desert march to ten days between wells, 
under the best conditions. A great enemy to 
water-skins is the thorn, and unfortunately 
almost every Saharan shrub and herb has some 
kind of thorn on it. Frequently I have found a 
water-skin reposing on a thorn during a halt, 
with the precious contents rapidly running out. 
Experience, however, soon taught me to take 
the greatest precautions, and I gave orders to 
always have some covering laid on the ground 
first, so that the water-skin should rest upon it. 

The next place we reached was Kidal, a small 


five minutes in coaxing him to do as you want. 
Violence and beating only make matters worse. 
His manners, also, leave much to be desired. 
When riding, if a fly is worrying him, he will 
turn his head rapidly and snap at it, as likely as 
not taking a piece out of your unoffending leg 
en route. When a camel, which has not drunk 
for several days. fills himself to repletion at the 
well you would hardly recognize him; his 
sides swell out and his ribs disappear. 

Camel-riding makes some people sick, as the 
motion is similar to that of a ship in a swell at 
sea. I never suffered in this way, but I fre- 
quently got very stiff and sore. To would-be 
riders I recommend taking a stock of Elliman’s 
Embrocation. 

The next picture shows my two guides and 


Some curious types—The man on the left is a desert Arab, the centre figure is a Bambara of the 


Niger Valley, and the right-hand man is a 


Tuareg. 


From a Photograph. 


French outpost in the Sahara. The photograph 
shows camels and a flock of goats awaiting their 
turn to drink at the Kidal well. In the fore- 
ground is a camel squatting down, looking very 
mild and tractable, but appearances are often 
deceptive in regard to these curious brutes. My 
experience of Saharan camels was that they 
are far from being mild and tractable ; on the 
contrary, they are most exasperatingly obstinate. 
If you wish to dismount you can be certain the 
beast will refuse to squat. You then have to 
choose between jumping off his back—a drop of 
some ten feet to the ground—at the risk of break- 
ing your leg, or being patient and spending some 


the sergeant of the escort. The picturesque old 
man on the left isa Kountah Arab, He was not 
of much use, as a few days after our departure 
he developed ophthalmia and almost entirely 
lost his sight. This was occasioned by the severe 
and frequent sandstorms, which are especially 
violent in the hot season. All the wandering 
tribes of the desert suffer terribly from these 
storms, and ophthalmia is a common complaint 
among them. The man on the mght of the 
photograph is a Tuareg, a weird, mysterious- 
looking figure, with a “ litham ’ partly covering 
his face. This “ litham ” is a piece of blue linen 
which is drawn across the face to protect the nose 


Diatizea by GOOTe 
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The Author's Arab guide Mahommed, with his camel. 
From a Photograph. 


and mouth from sand—a very necessary pre- 
caution, as I soon found. Before adopting it 
I had a most unpleasant time, what with an 
overpowering thirst—and, as water was scarce 
and very precious, this was a matter of serious 
moment—and continual nose-bleeding. The 
taller man in the centre is a Bambara of the 
Niger Valley. It is curious to note the different 
cast of features of the three types. The Bam- 
baras are a flat-nosed, thick-lipped, negro race, 
and as such are looked down upon by the Arabs 
and Tuaregs, though these latter are somewhat 
afraid of the despised negroes when it comes to 
fighting, for, of course, they are merely lawless 
brigands and robbers, whereas the Bambaras, 
under French discipline, are efficient soldiers. 
It is a curious and rather pathetic sight to see 
the Tuareg sheep trying to find a little shade 
from the pitiless Sahara sun. They make for 
the only shelter available, a leafless mimosa tree, 
and gather under it, crowding as closely as 


possible so that each may profit by his fellow’s 
Vol. xxix.—13. 


shadow, as shown in the first picture. There 
they stand, a compact woolly mass, and one 
wonders if they would not be cooler if they fol- 
lowed the camel’s example and, relinquishing 
all hope of the elusive shade, kept a little farther 
away from each other. 

At Timbuctoo I had a difference of opinion 
with my servant, who elected to run away, so I 
had to get another. I decided on taking a 
Hausa boy, as they are usually very good servants 
and are accustomed to desert life. Musa, as he 
was called, is depicted in the lower snapshot, and 
accompanied me as far as Insalah. 1 made him 
walk two hours out of three, as I had no camel for 
him, and the third hour he mounted one of the 
baggage camels. I left him at Insalah, as he was 
afraid to come any farther. He had a fixed idea 


that if he went to Algiers the Arabs would take 
him and sell him into slavery. He was not 
taking any risks; he thought his native air 
would suit his health better, and decided to 
return home. The French officers at Insalah 
promised to look after him and send him back 
by the next caravan going that way. 


Captain Haywood's boy, Musa. 
From: a Photograph. 
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In the Southern Sahara, 
From a Photograph. 


On the edge of the waterless desert. 


The country in the Southern Sahara is not 
absolutely flat. The photograph at the top of 
this page was taken two thousand feét above 
sea-level in the Adrar Plateau, andLif essentially 
typical of the country about there. 

My Arab guide, Mahommed—shown. on. page 
185—accompanied me from Kidal’ to. Insalah, 
and piloted me most skilfully over a very difficult 
bit of country. We had to march day and night 
across the Tanezrouft, a waterless desert, as 
water was scarce and the wells few and far 
between. I was obliged to stop four days at 
Inouzel, at the edge of the Tanezrouft, in order 


to give mycamels 
a rest and to 
reorganize the 


caravan before 
starting again. 
The centre photo- 


graph shows a 
flock of Tuareg 
goats at the wells 
of Inouzel. I had 
a bad time at 
this place, being 
laid up for three 
days with fever. 


The last signs of life before entering the 
Tanezrouft, a waterless desert. 


From a Photograph. 


The lower photograph I took 
on the edge of the Tanezrouft. 
This is a waterless desert, with 
huge granite boulders scattered 
about. There is not a scrap of 
vegetation to be seen anywhere— 
not a tree, not even a blade of 
grass ; nothing but a wilderness 
of sand. This is hard and solid to 
walk on for the most part, but 
here and there are dunes, consist- 

. ing of soft, yielding sand, which, 
of course, makes progress much 
more difficult, as one sinks in 

almost knee-deep at every step. This arid waste 
extends for two hundred miles. We had to take 
as much water as we could carry and be most 
economical with it, as, had we run short, we 
should, have been in a very serious plight. The 
longest distance between wells during my Sahara 
trek was sevendays. It wasa dreary and anxious 
journey, with not-a sign of life to be seen any- 
where, save an occasional ghastly reminder that 
someone had passed that way before in the 
shape of a bleached camel skull, the eyeless 
sockets seemingly leering at us menacingly as 
we passed by. 


(Photograph. 


(To be concluded.) 
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A view of mines at Joplin, Missouri—The mine-shaft where Mr. Dennison so nearly fost his life is indicated by the white cross. 
From a Photograph. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY T. SOMERFIELD, AND FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 


If there is a death more awful than that which threatened Mr. Dennison, it would be difficult to 
name it, and it is marvellous that he escaped at all, though maimed and disfigured for life, 


pete AVE you ever blistered your hand 
over a boiling tea-kettle ? If so, you 
} know how painful the experience is. 
Picture yourself lowered into a pit 
in the bottom of which ten thousand 
open tea-kettles are hissing ; picture yourself so 
badly blistered that your injuries confine you 
to your bed for eighteen long months ;_ picture 
yourself so horribly lacerated that you are 
disfigured for life, that you will never 
regain the use of your hands, that you are 
forced to walk on crutches for years, and you 
will have a faint conception of the appalling 
catastrophe that befell Mr. R. L. Dennison, a 
Joplin mine-operator, in the fall of 1902, An 
enemy, who hesitated to face Mr. Dennison in 
open conflict, conceived and put into execution 
the fiendish plot, from which the victim escaped 
with injuries that were worse than death. For 
obvious reasons the name of Mr. Dennison’s 
murderous fellow-worker is not given. The story 
of that terrible quarter-hour in the seething pit 
is best told by Mr. Dennison, who, after years of 
intense suffering, has sufficiently recovered to 


actively engage in business. His address is 
539, Ridge Building. Kansas City, Missouri, and 
he is now Western representative for the (. W. 
Raymond Company, manufacturers of clay- 
working machinery, of Dayton, Ohio. Here is 
the story as Mr. Dennison told it to me :— 


With K. C. Ferguson and Jack Jones (fictitious 
name) I was mining for zinc and lead on a lease 
of the Allen Dixon Farm, several miles north- 
west of Joplin, Missouri. From the proceeds of 
the ores sold we deducted ten or fifteen per cent., 
which sum was paid to Mr. Dixon as royalty on 
his land. The mine-shaft was sunk to a depth 
of a hundred and eighty-two feet, but we were 
mining at a depth of a hundred and forty feet, 
at which level a big steam-pump had _ been 
installed. The exhaust-pipe, instead of being 
run to the surface, permitting the steam to escape 
in the open air, was extended into the ‘‘ sump ” 
—that part of the shaft beneath the drifts in 
which we worked. The exhaust-pipe was sub- 
merged in the stagnant water at the bottom of 
the shaft, and while this arrangement worked 
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well while the pump was in steady operation 
it left no way of telling whether or not the 
pump was running properly. 

Coal was used for fuel beneath the boiler that 
furnished steam both for the pump and for the 
hoister. Ferguson worked the night shift in the 
engine-room, while Jones had charge throughout 
the day. The work of Jones was decidedly 
unsatisfactory. We were trying to drain the 
lower levels, and while Ferguson would beat the 
water ten feet at night, Jones would permit it 
to rise to its old level throughout the day. On 
several occasions I mentioned the matter to 
Jones, but the latter 
would always find some 
plausible excuse. All 
the time, however, an 
ill-feeling was springing 
up between us. 

The company, of 
course, was up against a 
losing proposition so long 
as these lax methods 
were followed, and Jones 
was urged repeatedly to 
accomplish better work ; 
but each day seemed to 
see him farther from 
results, and he became 
very irritable whenever 
I spoke of his failure to 
accomplish his share of 
the work, It was a 
petty misunderstanding, 
I must admit, but one 


which rankled in the 
mind of our mining 
partner until it deve- 


loped, in his eyes, into a 
grievance of Titanic 
magnitude. He brooded 
over what he thought 
to be a conspiracy to 
oust him from his hold- 
ings, and, although the 
differences between us : 
were really of no importance, this case, like 
others of a similar character, developed a hatred 
on his part that knew no bounds. 

On October 8th, 1902, I went to the mine and 
found the machinery working badly. I called 
Jones’s attention to the fact that the water was 
steadily rising. From above it was impossible 
to determine whether or not the pump was 
Tunning ; at any rate, it was not working as it 
should. Had the exhaust-pipe been on the 
surface it would have been apparent in an instant 
that the pump was not in operation, although 
the full head of steam was being forced through 


Mr. R. L. Dennison, who had a remarkable escape 
from death in a mine-shaft at Joplin, Missouri. 


From a Photograph. 


the steam-line. But, buried as it was in the 
water of the sump, the exhaust-pipe gave no 
clue to existing conditions. 

“Jones,” I said, “ something is wrong with 
that pump: if you will let me down I will try 
to determine what the trouble is.” 

He growled his acquiescence, stepped to the 
hoister, lowered the big iron tub to the level 
of the shaft’s mouth, and permitted me to step in. 

“ | will take this hammer along to signal with,” 
T told him. “If I tap once on the column-pipe 
hoist immediately. Lower me very slowly, and 
when I tap twice stop the tub. Now, don’t 
forget—one tap, hoist.” 

The shaft was four by 
six feet, cribbed with 
timbers for a portion of 
the way down, and the 
old iron pipe of the 
pump fitted closely in one 
corner, extending down 
to the seat, a hundred 
and forty feet beneath, 
in which the pump was 
stationed. Five con- 
demned wire cables, 
rough as buzz-saws, were 
strung in another corner 
of the shaft to help hold 
the timbers in place. 1 
lita miner’s lamp, hooked 
it in my hat, procured a 
heavy hammer, and 
got into the tub. As 
I shouted up-to Jones in 
the derrick high above 
my head I again cau- 
tioned him to pay care- 
ful attention to my sig- 
nals. Almost before the 
words were out of my 
mouth the tub began 
descending as though the 
cable had broken. Had 
the shaft been in the 
best of condition that 
headlong descent would have been enough to 
turn a man against mining for the rest of his 
days. I shouted in anger, but to no avail. I 
reached out to strike a signal on the pump-line, 
but the tub was whirling dizzily, and the hammer 
came in contact only with the soggy timbers 
of the cribbing, not making enough noise to be 
heard five feet away. From what followed, 
moreover, I judged that a signal would have 
been of little use, even had I been able to give 
one. 

It was discovered afterwards that the three-inch 
steam-line leading to the pump—a fourteen-inch 
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cylinder affair, having two hundred 


“Without = second’s hesitation I took the one chance afforded me and jumped out into space.” 


and forty exhausts to the minute— 
had snapped in two at a point a 
hundred and twenty feet beneath the 
surface of the ground, and the clouds 
of suffocating steam, instead of reach- 
ing the pump in condensed form, were 
pouring into the narrow shaft, filling 


it with intense 
heat and suffocat- 
ing fumes. 
Although it 
takes a long time 
to narrate the 
horror of that 
descent, it was, in 
reality, only a few 
seconds before I 
felt myself sinking 
into 2 cloudland 
of intolerable heat. 
I was dizzy from 
the rapid turning 
of the tub. I 
reached out again 
and tried to signal, 
and in the effort 
lost the hammer. 
An instant later 
my miner’s lamp 
was extinguished 
by the conflicting 
currents of air, and 
I felt myself fall- 
ing through total 
darkness to what 
seemed an inevit- 
able death. My 
face first felt the 
effects of the un- 
bearable heat ; al- 
most before I had 
awakened to a 
realization of what 
was taking place 
I felt the flesh 
blistering, and a 
moment later the 
same sensation 
was telegraphed to 
the tips of my 
fingers. I was 
falling as rapidly 
as the tub could 
be lowered, and, 
although I did 
not know at that 
time what had 
happened to the 
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pump, I realized that further descent into 
that inferno of steam must mean death. 

Without a second’s hesitation I took the one 
chance afforded me and jumped out into space, 
the tub meanwhile speeding on its downward 
course. The chances were a hundred to one 
that I should miss all hand-holds and plunge 
into the sump. I stood the chance, certainly, 
of grasping the cool pump-line and being able 
to crawl upward to a point of safety ; I stood a 
chance, also, of grasping the saw-toothed cables. 
In the two other corners nothing remained 
to give me comfort ; in one was the steaming-hot 
pipe that led to the pump, in the other there 
was nothing to which 1 
could hold. 

As luck, or ill- luck, 
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to a point twenty feet beneath the surface, where 
the cribbing, water-soaked from surface seepage, 
became too slippery to permit of farther ascent. 
I shouted wildly, and Jones’s head protruded over 
one side of the square of light above me. 

I shall never forget the look upon his face, 

“What are you doing there?” he demanded. 

“ For Heaven’s sake, Jones, throw me a rope ! 
T’m dying!” I panted. 

For a full minute he gazed at me as one 
stupefied, but he made no effort to lower a rope. 
Instead, he quitted the shaft opening, and about 
a minute later the sudden twitching of the 
hoister cable, stretching through the gloom of 


would have it, my hands 
came in contact with the 
steam-line. It was like 
grabbing a red-hot poker, 
but I held on. The pipe, 
three inches in diameter, 
burned into the flesh of my 
hands, and the leather of 
my shoes was little protec- 
tion for my feet. I had 
hold of the steam-line at 
a point about a hundred 
feet beneath the surface, 
and not more than twenty 
feet below I could hear the 
deafening thunder of the 
steam as it escaped from 
the broken casing. 


DAILY TRIBUNE 


3-0 Jom STREET 


ONLY DEMOCRATIC PAPER IN JOPLIN 


Pueuanto Even Momence Exctet Monoay Nov 29, 1911 
To Whom it May Concern:- 

This is to certify that I was well 
acquainted with “Wr R I. Dennison and am conversant with the 
details of the horrible catastrophe that left him a partial 
cripple for life The emclosed narrative of his accident is 
@ truthful and conservative description. The photograph is 
an excellent one of Nr Dennison, and the mine view shows 
the derrick of his property as it looked after added improvements 


had been nade 


I could feel the hot pipe 
eating into the very bones 
of my hands and feet, and 
all the time the flesh was 
curling up on my face. It 
was dark—pitch-dark—in 
the shaft, but far above 
I could see the little square 
of light that marked the 
opening of my tomb. Inch by inch I crawled 
upward, the flesh of my hands, my feet, my 
arms, my legs, and my body being continually 
seared from contact with the pipe, while the 
atmosphere about me was suffocating from the 
escaping steam. 

At a point forty feet below the surface the 
cribbing ended, and when I reached this I released 
my hold on the hot metal and held on to the 
cooler timber. But by this time I had lost all 
sense of feeling, and I often wonder what strange 
power caused my fingers to retain their ability 
to grasp even after all the flesh and muscles had 
been burned away, and only the bones remained. 

From the base of the cribbing I climbed upward 


LOM Gar 
Thang. GA. 


Facsimile of a letter written by the Editor of the Joplin “ Daily Tribune,” in which he 
confirms the story of Mr. Dennieson's terrible experience. 


the shaft in front of me, told me that he was 
hoisting the tub—and at a dreadful speed. Had 
the tub come in contact with me, it must in- 
evitably have knocked me from my position. 
Again I risked big odds and leaped towards the 
cable, throwing my arms around it. Then the 
tub caught me and I realized that I was safe. 
I caught a fleeting glance of the sunlight, that I 
had never expected to see again—and after that 
I remembered nothing until I awoke in a Joplin 
hospital two weeks later. 

Jones disappeared from the district imme- 
diately after the affair happened, thus frustrating 
any attempt to investigate or punish his 
conduct. 


Fourteen Hundred Miles 
on Foot. 


THE 


STORY OF A TRAMP ACROSS 


EUROPE. 


BY F. HARRIS DEANS. 
ILLUSTRATED BY FRED BUCHANAN, AND FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 


For a wager, although knowing no language but his own, the 


author undertook to walk from 


Vienna to the Hook of Holland, averaging thirty miles and spending not more than six shillings a 
day. He won his wager, but incidentally he met with many curious adventures and misadventures. 
Mr. Deans is blessed with a sense of humour, and his narrative makes very amusing reading. 


ROM Gmunden to Ischl the scenery 
is of two distinct kinds; one which 
you enjoy on the spot, and the other 
which you admire more in a picture. 
The road itself, hard and broad, is 
on the edge of the Traun See, some twenty miles 
long, winding in and out the various promon- 
tories ; so that, standing on one, you see another 
before you, a mass of greenery with just the red 
roots of the houses showing through. At the 
northern end the lake is bordered with green 
slopes, with here and there a herd of browsing 
cows. Farther along, however, the green banks 
give place to lofty, frowning mountains, without 
so much as a chamois on them. I was sorry 
there were no chamois ; it seemed to me that 
there ought to be some. It looked just the sort 
of road for avalanches. I did not worry about 
the mountains on the other side of the lake— 
they were far enough away to be picturesque ; 
it was the mountains rising almost perpen- 
dicularly at my side that kept me ready to 
dodge. I knew—one of those wonderful pre- 
monitions of impending calamity that come to 
us all once in a lifetime, at least--I Anew that 
something was going to fall on me from those 
rocks. ‘That is another reason why I regretted 
the chamois. I would alv rather be fallen 
on by a chamois than by a piece of solid rock ; 
it gives one more opportunity of talking about 
it afterwards. 

At one point the road tunnels through the 
mountain. About the only time you have an 
eye to spare for the surrounding scenery is while 
you are under this tunnel—where there isn’t 
any to see. It seems to me that the man who 
planned the road ought to have thought of this, 
and had that tunnel fitted up as a sort of scenic 
tailway. 


Il. 


At certain points massive sloping roofs have 
been built across the roadway to protect travellers 
from falling stones--if they happen to be at 
that particular spot when the avalanche is 
happening. Seeing there are only about three 
of these shelters alony the entire road, the chance 
of traveller, avalanche, and shelter, so to speak, 
meeting all together seems too unlikely for the 
route ever to recommend itself as a promenade 
to a nervous man. 

No avalanche occurred while T was on the 
road. I was sorry afterwards, but not till a 
long time afterwards ; it would have made a 
nice adventure to have told the people at home 
about. 

Ischl, to my mind, seems - unduly—even 
smugly—conscious of its beautiful surroundings. 
The favourite summer resort of the Kaiser 
Franz Josef, it has the snobbish air of a fashion- 
able seaside resort. 

A few kilometres distant from the town is the 
Ischl Salt Mine. The fee for inspecting this mine 
is K6.90 for three people ; there appeared to be 
no reduction for a lesser number, which dis- 
couraged me. When people ask me now if I 
went over these famous mines, even while T am 
answering them, I often wish I aying “No” 

and telling the truth. K6.go is too much for 
an ordinary man to pay for the privilege of 
telling the truth. 

Instead I went over to a small but busy 
Gasthaus and looked at the mine from there. 
‘There appeared to be a lot of people who were 
inspecting it in the same way. While we drank 
the head-waiter told us all he thought our friends 
would want to know about the mine. Formerly 
I had had an idea that salt was dug out, like 
coal. At the Ischl Mine, at all events, it is not 
so. Personally—unless, of course, it belonged to 
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was always as busy as he was just then. 
He said yes, they generally had a good 
many customers; he thought it was 
something in the air. 

From Ischl onward the scenery grew 
more and more beautiful. Wild, majestic 
mountains towered skyward; lakes, 
calmly conscious of their beauty, were 
everywhere. Salzburg is a fascinating 
medieval town; at a distance, with 
its background of grey mountains with 
silvery tops, it looks magnificent. 

On July 13th I passed into Bavaria. 


A village church, with the 


From a) ground. (Photograph. 


me and I was trying to sell it —I 
shouldn’t call it a mine. I do not mean 
that the company does not pay a big 
dividend, but I think they earn that 
dividend under false pretences. From 
what the waiter told us, it is more like 
a swimming-bath than a mine. It 
consists of twelve horizontal galleries. 
These chambers are filled with fresh 
water, and when, in from four to six 
weeks, this has become highly charged 
with salt, the water is 
drawn off and evaporated 
and the brine thus 
obtained. 

When I paid the head- 
waiter I asked him if he 


Up in the mountains, (Photograph. 


From a} 


I had no idea I was crossing the frontier, and 
when, a kilometre or so from Schellenberg, I 
turned a corner and found myself gazing down 
the muzzle of a carbine, I realized that solitary 
tramping had its element of danger. 

I never argue with a man who has got a gun ; 
one reads of so many regrettable accidents 
through the thing turning out to be loaded. I 
just hoisted up my hands, and reflected on his 
disappointment when he found my worldly 
wealth to consist of something under a sovereign. 
I felt quite sorry for myself when I tried to 
imagine his disappointment. 

He seemed, even to my nervous eye, one of 
the better-class bandits of the neighbourhood ; 
he appeared to be wearing some kind of uniform, 
so I judged him to belong to a fairly numerous 
and well-organized band. ‘“‘Have you any 
cigarettes ?”? he demanded, gruffly. 

I stammered that I had not, but if he would 

na kindly refrain from shooting me for a minute 
“| found myself gazing down the muzzle of a carbine.” I would make him one, with pleasure. 
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He muttered something, beneath his breath. 

“ Have you any wine?” 

He glared at me so ferociously when I answered 
in the negative that I shut my eyes convulsively 
and waited for his gun to go off. 

When, after what seemed an eternity, I opened 
them again, I found that he had walked over to a 
little house—which I then noticed for the first 
time—and was telling a friend to come out and 
have a look at me. While I was debating 
whether I should make a dash for it or not, I 
observed that the building bore a large notice : 
“ Customs House.” I do wish I’d seen it before. 
It does make a man feel such a fool not to notice 
things like that. 

I observed a curious drinking-fountain outside 
Schellenberg, erected by the railway company 
as a gift to the workpeople of the town ; the 
fact of this gift was duly recorded on the front 
of the fountain, while the 
two sides were used as 
memorial stones for four 
workpeople who were 
drowned and a railway- 
worker who died. The 
back, though prepared 
for an inscription, was 
blank. It seemed to me 
that they ought, at the 
worst, to have let that 
space for advertising pur- 
poses just to round the 
thing off. Throughout 
the whole of the 
district a similar 
practical eco- 
nomy prevails. 

For example, 
where in other ~<== 
parts the tele- Sea 
graph-poles bear 
the inscription, 
“Warnung : Das 
Beruhren der 
Drahte_ ist 
todlich,” here the warning simply consists of a 
conventional electric flash, or else a skull and 
cross-bones—the latter giving a very piratical 
air to the neighbourhood. 

Equally terse is the notice-board at the top of 
many hills, bearing a picture of a skid and the 
Jaconic statement, “* Ka Fine.” 

Berchtesgaden is the most picturesque town 
imaginable. Perched on the side of a hill, long 
and narrow, it is reputed to be as broad as it is 
high. 

The KGnig See is the jewel of Europe. Its 
waters are a dark green, and, surrounded as it 
is by mighty mountains, and near the water’s 


intervals.” 


“The boatmen permit their womenfolk to 
work at the sweeps, while they exhanst their 
energies by discharging their guns at frequent 


edge by trees through which at spaces grey, 
barren rocks frown forth, it has perhaps a gloomy 
aspect. But it is a majestic gloom. Rocks 
jutting out into the lake divide it into a series 
of lagoons. At the southern end lofty snow- 
crowned mountains, sparkling, jewelled by the 
rays of the sun, add to the beauty of the picture. 

The boatmen, in their picturesque Tyrolean 
costume and their gondola-like craft, are fittingly 
in keeping with their surroundings. Even their 
habit of permitting 
their womenfolk to 
work the sweeps, 
while they exhaust 
their energies in the - 
more showy task of 
awakening innumer- 
able echoes by wind- 
ing a few notes on 
a horn or discharging 
their guns at fre- 
quent intervals, 
seems somehow in 
keeping with the 
lordly tranquillity of 
the place. 

I had been ad- 
vised, after visiting 
the Kénig See, to 
retrace my steps to 
Berchtesgaden, some 
four miles, and make 
my way by the main 
toad to Saalfelden ; 
but on glancing at 
my guide-book I 
observed that Saal- 
felden lay in a direct line from the Kénig 
See. True, a hill or something seemed to be 
indicated as coming between, but I paid no 
attention to that. It seemed to me that I 
should save time by going straight on, so I 
started to walk along a footpath which ran 
along the left bank of the lake. 

Now, | am not a mountaineer. Judging by 
what friends tell me—friends who appear able 
to crowd more thrilling adventure into a week 
at Margate that I did into the whole course of 
my walk—the footpath, as I described it, was 
quite a good one ; nothing like so bad as some 
blood-curdling paths they had been on at Hast- 
ings or Beachy Head. It may be so. I admit 
my inexperience. Perhaps i ought to have 
bounded along like a chamois, instead of wriggling 
most of the way on my stomach. My imitation 
of a caterpillar was good, but I am not proud of 
it. The path was not bad all the way; occa- 
sionally it broadened out into a comparatively 
broad plateau some two feet wide, and then I was 
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“* My imitation of a caterpillar was good.” 


able to let go of the bushes overhead and stand 
up and enjoy the scenery. I was greatly cheered 
by the reflection that, if at any time I found 
myself unable to keep my balance on the path, 
I should be dashed to pieces on the rocks before 
I fell into the lake. Being no swimmer, it com- 
forted me a lot to know | was in no danger of 
being drowned. 

It was, as I have said, a good enough path 
as far as it went, but unfortunately it didn’t go 
far enough. About half-way along the lake it 
calmly left off. The lake is only five miles long, 
but it took me four hours to get to the end. 
What with jumping yawning crevasses and 
splashing through ice-cold waterfalls which swept 
clean down from the snow-clad mountains, I shall 
not need a picture-postcard to recall the Kénig 
See to my memory. 

When at length I reached level ground I 
inquired for the road to Saalfelden. I had some 
difficulty at first in discovering anybody to 
question. The level ground on which I found 


myself was only some hundred yards square, 
cut off from the rest af the world ; on one side 
by the lake, and on the other three by moun- 
tains, apparently rising sheer. Finally, however, 
I discovered a hut, or rather a crevice in the 
rocks, covered loosely with a few boards, and 
inside I found one of those mysterious indi- 
viduals one meets in the wilder parts of all 
countries—people who appear to live nowhere, 
on nothing. 

Of him I inquired my way. I had 
some difficulty in making myself under- 
stood at first, for he seemed to speak a 
patois quite his own, and it was not until 
we found we possessed a common root- 
word, “‘ cigaretten,” that we made any 
progress at all. At the second cigarette he 
admitted having once heard, as a child, of 
Saalfelden. A little later he informed me that 
it was just over the hill, about seven miles away. 
I asked him if he could not make it less than that, 
and for another couple of cigarettes he made it 
four miles. If I had not been short of cigarettes 
I believe I could have got the distance down to a 
couple of hundred yards. 

The hill he indicated looked perfectly smooth 
to me, but the man said no; there were pieces 
of rock sticking out every few yards, not to 
mention the tufts of grass. 

This turned out to be 
quite correct. By the end 
of half an hour’shardclimb- 
ing I had come across 
several pieces of rock; 
most of them, : 
however, I did 
not notice 
until a tuft of 
grass came out 
by the roots, 
and then they 
came in very 
opportunely to 
break my fall. 

At one part, 
where the hill 


“ae 

ie 

“A mysterious individual, who appeared to live nowhere, 
on nothing.” 
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overhung at a gradient of one in three, I came 
across a wire cable. It was very rusty, and in 
many cases the staples had worked loose ; 
I ungrudgingly admit that I probably should 
not have surmounted the obstacle without its 
assistance. 

At four o’clock, six 
hours after I had com- 
menced climbing, I 
reached the brow of the 
hill. Being no breakfast- 
eater, my last meal had 
been at eight o’clock on 
the previous evening. I 
felt sick for want of 
food, and as I sat resting 
I realized that it was 
very cold. I had not 
noticed it before; in- 
deed, until then the heat 
had seemed tropical. 

When I glanced round 
for some indication of 
a path to Saalfelden I 
discovered the reason. 
As far as my eye could 
reach I was alarmed to 
see great plains of snow. 

There is humour in most things, but not in 
making one’s first adventure on the snow 
mountains, alone and fasting. Add to this that 
I had but the slightest of ideas of the direction 
in which my destination lay, and my situation 
will be realized. 


my fall. 


“The rocks came in ver, opportunely to break 


but I found it out for 
myself. 

The routes on these 
mountains are marked 
by the German and 
Austrian Alpine Club ; 
on the snow-fields, rocks 
permanently uncovered 
being somewhat rare, 
these marks are few and 
far between. 

From one mark one 
must search until one 
observes the next, as 
often it is only discern- 
ible when one is stand- 
ing directly by the first mark. I 
did not realize the necessity for 
this at first, and I had fre- 
quently to retrace my steps to 
correct this omission. 

This carelessness led me finally 
into a position of some danger. 

My watch having stopped, I 
am not quite certain as to the 
time, but I should imagine it 
was between seven and eight 
that I missed the route, while 
crossing a patch of rocky ground free from snow. 
Being thus unable to retrace my steps by my 
footprints, I had no option but to peg away, 
hoping to pick up the route farther on. Eventu- 
ally I did so, but in the detour I unwittingly 
made I missed the 


I will not pose in 
the heroic limelight 
under false pretences. 
Had my ignorance as 
to the danger of 
mountaineering been 
less profound, I 
should have turned 
back even then. It 
was sheer ignorance, 
admixed with obsti- 
nacy, that led me to 
persevere. 

On the Steinernen 
Meer (seven thousand 
feet)—the range of 
mountains on which 
I had wandered—my 
Baedeker remarks 
that a guide is neces- 
sary. As I had not at 
the time the slightest 
idea where I was, I 
was unable to read 
up this information— ~/rom a) 


A primitive conduit of hollowed-ont logs carrying the water of s mountain 
stream across @ road. 


sem Funtenseehaus, the 
club-house erected by 
the Alpine Club for 
the use of its mem- 
bers and others. 
Time after time I 
was buried in the 
snow up to my shoul- 
ders, and it was only 
after tremendous, 
almost desperate, 
efforts that Imanaged 
to extricate myself. 
Alone! That was 
the indescribable feel- 
ing. It was not the 
danger, though I 
admit that on some 
of the occasions when 
I fell through the snow 
my struggles were 
fierce to the point of 
collapse. It was the 
silence, the solitude, 
that shook my nerve. 


(Photograph. 
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By arare stroke of 
luck I finally sue- 
ceeded in regaining 
the route, about an 
hour after having for- 
saken it. 

Some hours later, 
dizzy exhausted {rom 
want of food, and 
quite despairing, 1 
gave up the struggle. 
I was probably by 
that time slightly 
hysterical, because I 
still have in my note- 
book the following 
“last message”: 
“Tn the event of my 
body being dis- 


was Saalfelden, and 
we made the rest of 
the journey together. 

On July roth, at 
Landeck, a manufac- 
turing town set like 
a plague-spot in the 
heart of beautiful 
scenery, I had my 
next small adven- 
ture. Strolling out of 
my hotel to send off 
my daily postcard, I 
got into conversation 
with a stranger. He 
said he could see I 
was a new arrival, 
and asked me what I 
thought of the town. 


covered, — kindly 
communicate to 
Joseph Powell, Esq., 
Wien IV., Schleifmiithlgasse 11, Austria.” 

Late that night I was found by a German 
who was carrying a friend with a broken ankle. 
Had it not been for this accident, which caused 
them to be out so late, | should not have been 
discovered. Happily, he was an experienced 
mountaineer, for I was too dazed to assist him 
in carrying his companion, having as much as I 
could do to stagger along 
in his rear, 

I am afraid I had 
little sympathy to spare 
for the poor fellow with 
the broken ankle, who, 
with superb pluck, made 
no moan throughout a 
journey of which every 
step must have been 
agony. 

It was very late when 
we reached the Funten- 
seehaus —I, of course, 
was retracing my steps. 
The use of the title of 
“doctor”? not — being 
restricted, as is usually 
the case in England, to 
doctors of medicine, we 
woke up no fewer than 
nine doctors of other branches of learning 
before we found one who could attend to ~ 
the sufferer’s ankle. 

IT had a warm bath and a glass of cognac 
before going to bed, and awoke the next 
day none the worse for my adventure. 

The next morning I was fortunate enough 
to meet another man whose destination also 


The Author on the mountains where he nearly lost his life. 
From a Photograph. 


“Time after time | was buried in the 
snow up to my shoulders.” 


As a matter of fact, 
it was a cross be- 
tween Millwall and 
Margate, but I didn’t tell him so. I was 
rather glad I had restrained myself when he 
informed me that he was the burgomaster of 
the place. He said, as burgomaster, it was his 
duty—at least, not so much his duty as his 
privilege—to entertain distinguished strangers. 
As, save for an occasional rub with grease, my 
boots had not been cleaned since I started, and 
I had been wearing the same flannel- 
shirt and collar for a week, I felt 
that that “ distinguished ” showed 
a lot of intuition on his part. So 
we went across to my hotel, and 
sat down in the front garden and 
had a drink. 
After a few minutes a fat, cheer- 
ful-looking man came in. 
“Evening, — burgo- 
master !”’ he cried. 
“Will you permit 
me?” said my new 
friend, and, calling the 
new-comer over, he 
introduced him as an 
alderman of the council 
and principal factory 
owner of the district. 
Presently the con- 
a versation turned upon 
cards, and the alder- 
man offered to show the 
mayor and me a good 
trick; so, at his request, 
I asked the waiter to 
~ bring a pack of cards. 
Then he showed us 
the trick. He picked out 
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three sevens, two black and one red. These he 
held between his fingers, waved his hands once 
or twice, and then, with an air of great delibera- 
tion, so that we could watch the red seven all 
the time, threw the cards face downwards on 
the table. He said he was not quite sure he was 
doing it properly, but as far as he remembered 
that was the trick. Oh, yes, of course—he had 
forgotten that part ; now we had to say which 
was the red seven and bet. We had to bet him 
that we knew, and he had to bet us that we didn’t. 
He said it was a good job he was the richest man 
in the district, showing us an easy trick like that. 

Just for the fun of the thing, and because the 
alderman was so rich one needn’t mind taking 
his money, the mayor bet a hundred kronen. 
He won. 

The alderman quite vexed ; not at losing 
the money—because, of course, the money was 
nothing to him—but because he did not seem 
to have learnt how to do 
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the trick properly. How- 
ever, he said he would 
persevere, just for the 
sake of the practice and 
to teach himself a lesson 
for thinking himself so 
clever. The mayor said, 
in the circumstances, it 
was just picking money 
up, and so it was —for 
him. He got tired of 
winning by himself at 
last, and urged me to 
come and have some of 
the money. 
I said no; I knew the 
game too well. 
It was a very 
fashionable 
game in Eng- 
land, except 
that we played 


“1 felt a cold official hand steal down my collar.” 


A wayside shrine. 
From a Photograph. 


Another shrine by the roadside, 
From a Photograph. 


it with queens. Then I took the 
cards, and was just showing them 
how J did the trick, when I saw a 
frozen look come into their eyes, and 
the same instant I felt a cold official 
hand steal down my collar. I turned 
round and gazed open-mouthed at 
a policeman, who had been brought 
to the spot by the suspicious head- 
waiter. As I turned the mayor and 
alderman, without waiting to say 
good-bye, jumped to their feet and 
dived out into the street. 

I expected the policeman to get 
excited over their escape, but he 
seemed quite indifferent. 

“Come with me to the station, 
se,” he remarked. 

.” LT said ; “ but it really doesn’t 
matter a bit. I can’t stop to. charge them. 
Besides, they’ve got away.” 

“Come on,” he said, impatiently. ‘‘ Not 
so much of it.” 

If that idiot didn’t think J was the three- 
card-trick man complained of !_ He said he 
had caught me red-handed. If it hadn’t 
been for the mayor and alderman disappear- 
ing as they did I should probably have got 
three months. As it was, I was regarded 
with deep suspicion by the other guests in 
the hotel for the rest of the evening. 


(fo be continued.) 


Off the Beaten Track 
in New Zealand. 


BY ALVA L. CLOYD. 
ILLUSTRATED BY H. LANE. 


The story of an exciting holiday jaunt. Mr. Cloyd was a schoolmaster in New Zealand at the time of 

this narrative, and the events described occurred during the midwinter vacation of 1906. The author set 

out on a solitary pedestrian excursion, during which he penetrated the mountain fastnesses of North- 
Bastern New Zealand, where he met with some adventures as remarkable as they were unlooked-for. 


Lake Waikare-moana. 
From a Photo. by The New Zealand Government Tourist Depariment. 


“aP among the forest-clad mountains 
| of the eastern part of the North 
Island of New Zealand, in a delight- 
fully picturesque and romantic region 
—where lordly peak and serried range 
vie in interest with the nearer charm of water- 
fall and sylvan dell, and where, too, almost every 
foot of ground is associated with Maori legend 
and folk-lore—there lies one of the most beau- 
tiful lakes in the world. ‘‘ Waikare-moana ” 
the natives call it, meaning in their poetic 
language “ The Sea of Rippling Waters.” But 
the scene has not always been one of peace, for 
long before the Europeans carried on here their 
last war against the Maoris there had been 


fought, upon these shores, numerous sanguinary 
conflicts between warring tribes, whose deeds are 
now recounted in many a quaint old legend and 
story. Going back farther still, the geologist 
tells us that where now the waters ripple so 
quietly was once the fiery throat of a mighty 
volcano. 

It was while on a holiday jaunt up to this lake 
a few years ago that I not only saw something 
of the strange customs of the untutored Maoris, 
but had some experiences as thoroughly exciting 
and diverting as they were unlooked-for. What 
I saw on this trip and how, among other things, 
my plans for penetrating farther on into the 
centre of the island were frustrated by the 
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treachery of a native guide; and how, later, I 
met with unprecedented weather conditions, 
during which I endured the edifying experience 
of being “snowed up” in the mountains—it is 
the purpose of this article to relate. 

Having sent my things on into the interior by 
way of the Napier-Taupo stage-coach line, I took 
a small steamer from Napier for Wairoa, about 
seventy miles up the coast. Thence I set out 
afoot, equipped with gun and knapsack and a 
map of the route to be traversed. This lay 
through what is called the Urewera country, a 
wild, mountainous district, inhabited by fanatical 
tribes known as Hauhaus—a one-time cannibal 
people who, claiming to antedate the Maoris as 
the true first inhabitants or aborigines of New 
Zealand, were also the last to be subjugated by 
the whites. Though peaceful enough now, it 
was not considered safe until a few years ago for 
a white man to venture alone into their country. 
This trip, however, not only offered a complete 
and much-needed change from my _ regular 
routine, but presented the opportunity to inves- 
tigate the peculiar geological formations about 
Lake Waikare-moana, not to mention the chance 
of seeing what the natives were like where 
farthest removed from civilizing influences. 

Despite their pride of ancestry, the natives of 
the Urewera country do not impress one as 
favourably as do those along the beaten track. 
Their huts are squalid affairs, and their bearing 
is by no means prepossessing, forming quite a 
contrast to that of the true Maoris, who are 
regarded by some as among the finest of the 
so-called savage peoples. During the forty miles’ 
tramp up to Lake Waikare-moana, which is 
situated at an altitude of something over two 
thousand feet, I passed a number of their settle- 
ments. At first their thatched huts or ‘“ whares ” 
were isolated, or formed small groups, but 
farther on up in the mountains there were 
some considerable-sized ‘‘ pahs,” as their villages 
are called. Depending to a large extent on fish 
and eels for food, their habitations are invariably 
located on the banks of streams. 

One of their curious customs was strikingly 
illustrated by the following incident: While 
plodding along the trail up a steep hill-side one 
day, unaware of any sort of human habitation 
being near, I was suddenly startled by a most 
unearthly noise in the bush some distance ahead 
of me—a commotion which continued to increase 
until presently a yelling swarm of savages, 
ringing cow-bells and beating tom-toms, burst 
into view and rushed excitedly down the hill- 
side towards me, affording a most surprising, and 
at the same time terrifying, spectacle. Alone 
as I was, things looked rather sinister, I will 
confess, but, as it happened, I did not take to the 
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bush. Something seemed to tell me it would be 
of no use, anyway. Therefore I thought it best 
to stand my ground and parley, rather than to 
flee ignominiously without so much as firing my 
trusty weapon once. Qn, on they came, as near 
as I could make out some eighty or a hundred in 
number, the wildest set of dishevelled, demented- 
looking tatterdemalions I had ever set eyes upon. 

Luckily for me, however, it proved not to be 
a war party; neither had they come out to 
escort me in state back to their village among the 
hills some three hundred yards away. They 
simply paid no attention to me whatever—no 
warrior even deigned to lift an axe or a club 
against my devoted head, nor so much as hinted 
in any other way that I was worthy of notice. 
As I respectfully stepped aside they rushed past, 
meteor-like, as they had come, and disappeared 
into the umbrageous shades of the forest, leaving 
me alone to the contemplation of the spectacle. 
In the meantime, however, I had managed to 
pick out some of the salient features of the pro- 
cession. Clothed in a nondescript mixture of 
white man’s clothes and native woven-grass and 
reed apparel, set off here and there with bright 
splashes of colour amid the all-prevailing grime 
and dirt, they presented a truly barbaric appear- 
ance. Near the front of the procession, on a 
rough, shed-like affair—drawn by a scrawny 
horse—was an old man (whom I afterwards 
learned to be the chief) tied down securely to 
the planks, while his devoted followers were 
noisily beating the horse as they hauled him 
madly over the uneven hill-sides, giving the 
passenger a rough time generally, in a veritable 
endeavour (as was ascertained later) “ to shake 
the devil out of him,” or, in other words, to rid 
him of an “ evil spirit ” with which they thought 
him possessed, and which it was their bounden 
duty to drive away. It seemed an heroic treat- 
ment, and, withal, one eminently likely to render 
the old chief’s body an untenable abode for a 
spirit of any kind. ‘The wonder is that he sur- 
vived it all. 

A little farther on I came to a mission station 
which had been established just three wecks 
before, and it was here the mystery was made 
clear. If they can prevent it, these people never 
permit a person to die in one of their habitations, 
as by doing so the place would be rendered 
“taupo” (sacred), necessitating the burning 
of the structure and the careful fencing of the 
site; because the scene of a death, as well as 
anything that comes in contact with a dead body 
and thus rendered “ taupo,” is not to be touched 
by anyone with impunity. 

This institution of “ taupo” is by no means 
confined to the rites of sepulture, but, in elabo- 
rate detail, pervades almost every phase of the 


” 
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Maori’s life, indicating what may not be touched 
and what may be touched, and by whom. For 
example, certain insignia, etc., are only for the 
chief to handle. Disregard of this custom, 


either intentional or otherwise, on the part of 
Europeans was, in the old days, a frequent cause 
of misunderstanding ; and more than one case 
is known where the unwitting violation of 
“taupo”’ has precipitated a terrible massacre 
enacted by the infuriated and terror-stricken 
natives in an endeavour to propitiate the anger 


programme ; he refused to die. The missionary 
had then finally been able to persuade them to 
bring him back to the village; but as the days 


. passed and he grew no better, their old super- 


stitions had once more prevailed ; so here they 
were, bundling him off back to the same secluded 
spot. I went with the missionary to their 
village, where he again applied his good offices, 
but with what ultimate results I cannot say ; as, 
knowing I could be of no assistance, I left while 
the matter was still under discussion. 


| 1 stepped aside as they rushed past." | 


of the gods aroused by the sacrilege of the white 
man. 

The benighted villagers had, in the instance 
now under consideration, built a rough shelter 
of branches and leaves down by the creek some 
distance away, whither they took the old chief 
to die. Once before they had done this, but the 
old fellow did not carry out his part of the 


In connection with this visit, I must relate an 
incident which, while presenting its humorous 
side, was nevertheless one I shall not soon forget. 
Remembering the old adage about what to do 
in Rome, I watched my missionary friend and 
followed him. By this means I hoped to conceal 
my ignorance of the wild man’s etiquette. As 
we walked about among the huts, picturesquely 
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scattered here and there, we came presently to 
one “ whare,” or hut, somewhat larger than the 
rest. The missionary stepped in; I followed. 
He saluted them in their own language; I 
flattered myself that I did the same. Being mid- 
winter, and the place heated by means of a fire 
built on the ground in the 
centre of the room, the air 


Tarrying two nights at the mission station, I 
set out early one morning expecting to reach the 
lake about noon, as it lay only ten miles farther 
on. I now had it in my mind to continue my 
journey on to the centre of the island, to the 
famous Hot Lake and Geyser district. With 
this object in view, I had 
employed, before leaving the 


was filled with smoke. This, 
with the unaccustomed dark- 
ness of the interior, made it 
difficult to see plainly. There- 
fore I kept close to my guide, 
as he, and not I, was the one 
who seemed to have business 
there. When he walked over 
to the side of the room and 
shook hands with a sick man 
lying on a rude kind of cot, 
I, of course, in my capacity 
as imitator, did likewise. But 
horrors! what were my 
thoughts when, in the semi- 
darkness, I perceived that the 
man was a leper. Very un- 
ceremoniously I hurried out 
and rushed down to the 
nearest stream, losing no time 
in thoroughly washing my 
hands. On_ observing no 
abrasions or breaks in my 
skin, I was thankful to believe 
that after all the danger of 
contagion may not have been 
_ commensurate with the degree 
of fear I had felt; yet the experience taught 
me that no matter what “they do in Rome” 


The Author, Mr. Alva Cloyd, in his 
travelling kit. 


From a Photograph. 


mission, a native guide to 
convey me around the lake 
and through the pass over the 
Huarau Range beyond, and 
thence to the native village of 
Rua - tahuna — from which 
place I expected to complete 
the journey alone. The guide’s 
horses were especially needed 
in negotiating the pass —a 
deep gorge through which 
flowed a mountain stream 
which I had been reliably in- 
formed had to be crossed a 
number of times. 

By and by we were joined 
by another native, armed with 
an atrocious - looking old 
musket. Then, as we journeyed 
on up into the mountains, the 
guide’s imagination got into 
play, and presently the num- 
ber of times we were to cross 
the stream began to increase 
incredibly—likewise the terror 
and hardships of the trip; the 
modest little creek, previously 
depicted to me as a few yards in width, growing, 
in his excited fancy, into a raging torrent to be 


The mission station where the Author stayed while on his way to the lake. 
From a Photograph, 


it is sometimes best to consider well before 


following other people’s actions. 
Vol eri =aas Pe 


crossed at dire peril more than a hundred times. 
Both men seemed reluctant to proceed, but the 
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reason for this was apparent when, as a climax, 
they halted and indicated vociferously that, since 
there were now two guides to be paid instead 
of one, they did not intend to allow me to proceed 
farther unless a sum almost four times that 
already agreed upon was paid immediately. 

The secluded location, together with the evil 
look on my companions’ faces, made it clear what 
was their real object. The position of my unin- 


farther to their mercy. A sudden turning of the 
armed man’s horse saved the situation. In a 
twinkling, quicker than they had contemplated, 
I seized my weapon, breaking the cord that held 
it, and had them both completely covered before 
they realized what had happened. Dropping 
lightly to the ground, I cautiously possessed 
myself of my belongings and then told them in no 
uncertain language to “‘ get,” which they did— 


“I had them both covered before they realized what had happened.”” | 


vited escort’s musket, lying across the bow of his 
saddle, pointing straight at me, while he kept 
one finger on the trigger, seemed to indicate that 
he seconded the spokesman’s words. Extortion 
or robbery, whichever it was—things did not look 
encouraging for me. My own shot-gun was 
swinging from the rear of my saddle, apparently, 
to the natives’ notion, quite out of my reach. 


Alert, but pretending to yield to their demands, 


I watched my chance, not caring to trust myself 


much to my relief, if not their own! At any 
rate, Iam positive, as they disappeared down 
the trail, that my feelings grew easier as the 
distance between us increased. I preferred to 
carry my own pack and face the dangers of the 
wilds alone, rather than in such company. 
Winding on up the mountain trail, the load 
seemed to grow heavier and heavier, until the 
sensation called “pins and needles” showed 
that my over-tired muscles were calling out for 
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rest. Eventually I reached a “ whare”’ near 
the lake, where lived an ex-sailor, a hearty old 
chap who hailed from Denmark, and who had 
finally taken up his abode in this sequestered 
location. After due explanations, I engaged 
him to row me across the lake the following day, 
to where he thought I could obtain horses for 
fording the stream beyond. 

Neither “Old Fred,” my sailor guide, nor I 
knew what lay in store for us when, at four 
o’clock on that moonlight morning, we launched 
our boat for the nine-mile row across the water. 


A storm rising on Lake Waikare-moa: 


where the Author had an exciting experience while on a holiday jaunt. 


snow we knew we could not follow the twenty- 
seven miles of rough mountain trail which led 
in and out around the lake. back to our starting- 
point. Fortunately, with our larder supple- 
mented by fresh trout from the lake, we were 
in no danger of immediate hunger. Nothing 
remained but to keep the camp-fire going, no 
easy task in itself, since firewood had to be dug 
out from under the snow. The continual heavy 


fall necessitated, night and day, the frequent 
scraping of the feathery stuff from off the roof 
to keep tent and all from coming down upon us. 


From a Photo, by The New Zealand Government Tourist Departmen}. 


True, the time was the New Zealand mid-winter, 
but the season is usually so mild, compared to 
more northern climes, that I certainly did not 
expect the developments that followed. We 
had only got a short distance when the weather 
suddenly changed and we found ourselves in a 
drenching rain. Later on, to make the situation 
more complicated, a heavy snowstorm set in, 
and that night we sheltered from the falling flakes 
encamped in a tent on the shores of the lake. 
By morning four feet of snow lay all about us 
far and wide, only the roof of our tent showing 
above the white desolation. 

For three days and nights we were held 
prisoners by the blizzard, unable to advance or 
Tetreat. We could not proceed through the pass 
on account of the avalanches of snow that had 
blocked up the gorge ;_ to return the way we came 
was equally impossible by reason of the wind and 
heavy seas raging ; and in view of the amount of 


The boughs of the trees, nearly all of which were 
in full foliage, bent heavily under their unusual 
burden; and the mountain stillness was con- 
tinually punctuated by the sharp crack and crash 
of falling timber, simulating, in the crisp frosty 
air, the sound of desultory infantry firing. It 
was a weird scene, and one to be lorig remembered. 
From almost tropical luxuriousness, we were 
suddenly transplanted, as it were, into the midst 
of a world of snow. Down towards the coast, 
a few days before, I had been among the orange- 
groves eating the ripe fruit from the trees, and 
later getting some interesting Kodak views in 
the Maori villages; but now the primal facts 
of existence loomed so large that all thoughts 
of the camera escaped me. Yet a picture of our 
surroundings, and of our camp submerged in the 
snow, would have presented a striking contrast 
to the other views. 

We congratulated ourselves that our tent was 
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clear of the falling timber ; but in consequence 
of the cold we had frequently to seek refuge in 
our improvised sleeping - bags. We had had 
the forethought to obtain, before setting out, 
a couple of long gunny sacks. These were drawn 
up around us after we had rolled ourselves into 
our blankets, and proved a capital idea for con- 
serving the heat. At night, when the fire burned 
low before the tent, the eddying winds, creeping 
in through the folds, sometimes swept in icy 
blasts across our faces, and the snow, sifting in 
between the canvas, often formed a thick white 
covering upon us. Meanwhile, my old_ sailor 
companion complained bitterly of the cold, and 
referred longingly to the comforts of his own 
“ whare ” back across the lake. Many times he 
predicted that if we did not soon freeze starva- 
tion would be our unhappy fate. 

It was soon obvious that several weeks must 
elapse before the pass could be attempted, and 
thinking ‘‘ discretion the better part of valour,” 
I finally yielded to my companion’s importuni- 
ties to go back. By the fourth morning, with 
the storm on the lake somewhat abated, we set 
out. The lake is surrounded by irregular 
mountains, pierced by numerous deep valleys 
and gorges, down which the winds sometimes 
rush with a suddenness and fury that lashes the 
waters into a state of turmoil one would hardly 
helieve possible on a body of water of this size. 
Our camp had been pitched up a long winding 
cove, but we had no sooner got well out from 
our sheltered retreat than we found ourselves 
in rough weather. Then, for the remaining 
cight miles, we were compelled to battle through 
the wildest water one could ever expect to cross 
in a skiff. I have known fairly large steamers 
to behave in an alarming manner on water by 
no means worse. Our little craft was kept bob- 
bing up and down like a cork, shipping seas that 
threatened at any moment to swamp us. It 
was lucky for us that “‘ Old Fred ” was an adept 
at the oars; for both of us knew well our lives 
would be of brief duration in that icy water. 
With redoubled energy, my companion strained 
at the oars whilst I bailed’ her out, at the same 
time holding on to the steering ropes. My 
nerves on edge, and crouching low in the bottom 
of the boat to render her more steady, I worked 
away, my {eet veritably freezing in the cold water; 
vet I dared not shift them an inch, fearing that 
the slightest attempt to exercise ‘them would 
result in capsizing the boat. 

Tt was with a feeling of unspeakable relief we 
at last reached the other side. Our. troubles 
were not yet over, however, on account of a long 


zigzag ascent which had to be made before we 
could reach a place of shelter. Not deigning 
to let “Old Fred” carry anything, after his 
strenuous work at the oars, I started up through 
the drifted snow with the knapsack on my 
shoulders and the gun in one hand, while with 
the other I dragged our miscellaneous belongings, 
rolled into a large bundle. Soon, however, the 
gun was deposited beside a convenient tree, the 
knapsack found itself swinging from an over- 
hanging bough ; and ere we had gone far the 
bundle followed suit, left to its fate in the snow— 
to be recovered subsequently, if possible. For 
the matter of supreme importance just then was 
to reach the summit where we knew food and 
warmth awaited us. This was at the then 
recently-established tourist hotel known as Lake 
House, which is frequented only in the summer 
months. Here I found the manager (who had 
previously learned of our setting out to cross the 
mountains) much perturbed as to our fate. 
After all, “ Old Fred ” had fared better than I, 
for my feet, owing to their enforced inaction 
while on the water, had become frozen till they 
felt almost like stone. Hurrying past the genial 
“warmth and cheer ” of the dining-room, I called 
for some ice to be brought. Leggings and shoes, 
unresponsive to my benumbed fingers, were soon 
removed, and I plunged my feet into ice water, 
while snow and ice were applied to my nose and 
ears to minimize the effect of severe frost-bite. 

Trying as the experience was, “Old Fred” 
and I were both glad to escape with nothing 
worse. I shall never forget the significant com- 
ment of this hearty old veteran, accustomed 
as he was to vicissitudes on land and sea, when 
a few days afterwards he said, ‘‘ Well, young 
man, I suppose you are out for experience—and 
if 1 know anything about it, you surely got it 
this time.” While recuperating and waiting 
for the weather to moderate, I spent a week in 
the enjoyment of the home-like comforts of Lake 
House. Then, leaving most of my traps behind, 
I retraced my steps back to the coast. 

Thus ended my pedestrian excursion, which, 
if undertaken but a few days earlier, would no 
doubt have seen me safe over the mountains 
before the pass had become blocked by the 
unprecedented fall of snow. As it was, one object 
at least was accomplished, for I returned to my 
work feeling that the ‘‘ cobwebs ” had been very 
effectively cleared from my brain; and withal, 
refreshed and fit for work again. "My projected 
expedition through the New Zealand Wonder- 
land I left to be accomplished by a different 
route some months later. 
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Papuan Tobacco—A Cyclone Freak--A Remarkable Festival, etc. 


HE curious 

little building 

shown in the 
first photograph is 
situated at Pinebluff, 
North Carolina, and 
is believed to be the 
smallest public 
library in the world. 
Pinebluff is only a 
small place, with a 
population of fewer 
than one hundred in 
summer, and when 
the ladies of the vil- 
lage decided that 
they ought to have 
a public library they 
found themselves 
without a_ building 
suitable for the pur- 


The smallest public library in the world. 


Finally 


purchase materials to 
fill in the openings of 
the band-stand, and 
generally fit it up 
into the snug little 
building shown. Over 
five hundred books 
have been given, and 
the tiny library, of 
which Pinebluff is 
very proud, is now in 
full working order. 
The odd - looking 
bundle shown below 
on the left is New 
Guinea tobacco, pre- 
pared by the natives 
of that great island. 
When properly pre- 
pared the Papuan 
tobacco is of a good 
flavour, but when 
doneinnative fashion 
it is very rank. The 
Papuans have two 
ways of preparing it. 
a In one they roll the leaves and plait them into 


From a Photograph. 


gentleman offered ropes about three feet long, which they hang in 
the smoke-filled tops of their houses to dry. 
The second way is shown in the illustration ; 
the leaves are pressed together lengthwise, tied 
round tightly, wrapped in the leaf of a palm tree, 


them a band-stand 
which he had built 
in the hope that 
Pinebluff would 
soon become a city, 
and the offer w 
cepted with thanks. 
By giving entertain- 
ments and so on, 
the ladies were able 
to raise funds to 


Papuan tobacco, prepared in the native fashion. 


From a Photoyraph, 


and hung in the smoke to dry. 

imple, but nevertheless 
effective, method of making fire is 
used in the Arfak Mountains, in 
Dutch North New Guinea. The 
natives cut a section of bamboo, 
usually about nine inches long 
by two inches in diameter, and 
into this is put a supply of tinder 
and a small fragment of anything 
hard—preferably a piece of china, 
if the natives can get hold of it. 
The tinder is covered from the 
wet by a piece of bark, and the 
* fire-bo: ; then ready for use 
whenever it is wanted. To get a 
light the native merely takes the 
piece of china and a lump of 
tinder between his thumb and 
first finger; then, holding the 
bamboo in his left hand, he strikes 


A New Guinea 
“*fire-box. 
From a Photo. 
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its surface sharply with the china, causing a spark, 
which soon ignites the tinder. Even the white 
man soon acquires the knack of doing this, and 
the process is much more effective and infinitely 
less laborious than the usual method of pro- 
ducing fire by friction. 
In 1809 the ‘Turks 
defeated the Servians 
at Nish, and in memory 
of the victory built a 
tower of stone and Ser- 
vian skulls. At one time 
visitors and tourists 
used to carry away 
skulls as souvenirs, and 
not so many years ago 
the heads were still to 
be seen embedded in 
the walls. When Nish 
became Servian, how- 
ever, as many skulls as 
could beextricated were 
given Christian burial. 
A few still remained, 
too firmly held by the 
plaster, and of these 
two, in a glass case, 
are shown at the me- 
morial church close by. : 
The striking photograph shown below depicts 
an extraordinary cyclone freak. On November 
rrth, rgrr, a terrific storm occurred at Hanover, 
Rock County, Wisconsin. U.S.A., doing an 
enormous amount of damage and causing the 
death of nine persons. At the height of the 
cyclone a carriage was lifted bodily in the air 
and impaled upon the stump of an oak tree 


Grisly relics from the “Tower of Skulls,” 
From a Photograph. 


‘An extraordinary cyclone freak—The storm picked up a carriage and impaled it upon a tree in the manner shown. 


in the extraordinary fashion shown in the 
picture. . 

The photograph given on the opposite page 
depicts a remarkable Indian ceremony, the Kum- 
bakonam Mahamakam festival. This feast takes 
place once a year, but 
the Hindu gods are 
supposed to visit the 
sacred tank on each 
twelfth anniversary. It 
is said that the. god 
Brahma once requested 
Siva to collect the 
essence of all the waters 
in the world. It is 
understood that Siva 
succeeded in doing this, 
placing the fluid in a 
pot, which he hid away 
on the top of a moun- 
tain. During the Flood 
this pot floated away 
from its position, and 
when the waters sub- 
sided it rested at a spot 
some distance away, 
now known as Kumba- 
konam. Siva, who hap- 
pened to be hunting 
in the vicinity, saw the pot and, drawing his 
bow and arrow, shot at it, with disastrous results. 
The water, rushing out, filled a hollow, and this 
at the present time is the renowned tank. This 
tank is now a place of pilgrimage, where, during 
the festival, untold thousands of the faithful 
dip themselves in the wonderful water, which is 
credited with all sorts of magical attributes. 


at Nish, Servia. 


From a Photograph. 
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magical attributes. 


‘From a Photo. ty) 
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the coast of the Straits, 
and, materials being 
scarce and __ transport 
difficult, anything that 
comes handy is made to 
do duty in the way of 
telephone-poles. The pic- 
ture shows the stump of 
an old tree which has been 
pressed into service as a 
pole ; the tree is practi- 
cally all that remains of 
a forest destroyed by fire 
some six or seven years 
ago. Punta Arenas is the 
southernmost township: 
in the world, and the 


Where sheep and goats are used as beasts of burden — 
animals on their way to Rampur Fair, India, from Tibet. 


From a Photo. by J. G. Patter. 


The picture reproduced above shows a flock 
of laden sheep and goats on the way to the 
Rampur Fair. Both sheep and goats are 
carrying wool brought from Tibet, a journey of 
over a month, and including some high passes 
where other pack-animals are useless. These 
animals, when relieved of their loads, are kept 
in the plains during the winter, and then laden 
with corn for Tibet or countries on the border 
where grain is scarce. 

The little picture shown below hails from 
Punta Arenas, on the Straits of Magellan, in 
the extreme south of South America. A tele- 
phone line runs from this far-distant port along 


Another place wher: chimney. chimney-pot™ hats — 
The man on the left, being tant, has to be content 
From a) with a . (Photograph. 


system which boasts of this curious pole has the 
distinction of being the most southerly telephone 
line on the globe. 

We published a short time ago a photograph of 
some Swiss chimney-sweeps whose badge of office 
is a top-hat. This custom does not appear to be 
confined to Switzerland, for a Russian correspondent 
sends us the above snap-shot, taken in Riga, in 
the Baltic Provine howing two of the local 
sweeps with their primitive-looking brushes. “ The 
sweeps in this town,” he writes, “ appropriately 
enough, invariably wear ‘chimney-pot’ hats. The 
The moat southerly telephone-pole inthe world—The stump of on On the: left, however; being. ‘not. yet 

fan old tree has been need'to string the wire upon. master-man, is not allowed to wear a top-hat, but 
From a Photograph. has to be contented with a bowler.” 
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The Author, Captain James Barracliffe 
From a Photograph. 


Spee recently-published exploits of an 
|) ex-cowboy, in lassoing wild animals 
in Africa, puts me in mind of my own 
J experience in that line when punch- 
ing cows for the old AU 7 outfit in 
Wyoming i in 1885. 

In those days the range was wild ; there were 
no sheep in the country; cattle stood first, 
and though the loss of calves owing to the 
depredations of coyotes, timber wolves, and 
mountain lions was large, but little concerted 
effort had been made to exterminate them. The 
prevailing prices for pelts at the post traders, 
however, offered sufficient inducement to cause 
the “boys” to keep their eyes open for any 
wild animals caught wandering away from their 
lairs in the “ bad lands.” 

Among the cowboys of our outfit there had 
developed a keen rivalry as to who should do 


the best work in roping. This contest had got 
Vol, xxix.—15. 
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“HOTSTUFF ” 


AND 


THE LION. 


BY CAPTAIN JAMES BARRACLIFFE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. R. S. STOTT. 


“ Hotstuff” was a half-broken cow-pony, whom everybody but 
the author regarded as a confirmed outlaw. 
competition among the “boys” to demonstrate their skill as 
riders and ropers, and the author, anxious to score a point, one 
day threw his lariat over a big mountain lion, intending to 
capture the vicious beast without using a gun. 

afterwards is graphically told in this story. 


There was keen 


What happened 


beyond the usual stefeotyped feats of corral 
work and had been carried into the hunting 
field. To bring in a mountain lion, for instance, 
without the aid of firearms was quite an achieve- 
ment, and ranked the men so doing as A 1 ropers. 

I may state that while it was a rare thing ever 
to get a rope over a wolf or a coyote, a mountain 
lion, being less fleet of foot, was more often 
caught. The boys had succeeded in bringing 
in two lions that spring, a female and a cub; 
they had been rounded up at different times 
near one of the waterholes not far from the ranch. 
Two old ones and two half-grown cubs had been 
seen in that vicinity, and, as the remains of 
several calves had been found, it was believed 
that this family of lions was responsible for the 
damage. The foreman of the ranch was, there- 
fore, quite anxious to have the voracious family 
exterminated. 

Among numerous tasks allotted to me, pre- 
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paratory to starting .on the round-up, was the 
care of a small bunch of “ green” horses that 
I was to break for use in my work later on. 

As a matter of convenience these were kept 
with the wagon stock in a small pasture a short 
distance from the ranch, and the trail to this 
pasture led by the waterhole where the other 
lions had been captured. Upon the particular 
morning I am going to describe I had selected a 
pony from my string known as “ Hotstuff ” ; 
he was not more than half broken, and when he 
bucked, which he did nearly every time I got on 
him and as often thereafter as the notion seemed 
to strike him, he could jump higher, land harder, 
and keep it up longer than any four-legged brute 
I had ever straddled. The other boys in the 
outfit called him an “ outlaw ’—that is, a pony 
that has either been spoiled in the breaking or 
has developed such vicious traits of character 
as to make him practically useless for range 
work, where there is apt to be little time for 
fighting an ill-tempered mount. 

I was a new man with the outfit, and wanted 
to “make good.” I felt that if I could break 
an animal of ‘‘ Hotstuff’s ” apparent cussedness 
my reputation would be made. Besides, he was 
the handsomest pony on the range, and I always 
like to ride a fine-looking horse. 

“ Hotstuff's”? bucking was not due to vicious- 
ness but to spirit, and he entered with as much 
zest into the trial of skill to unseat his rider as 
did the rider to conquer him. 

Upon this particular morning, after our usual 
tilt around the corral, I started off up the trail 
for the pasture. About half-way to the waterhole 
I passed a breaking camp which some of the 
bronco-busters had established on a nice flat, 
clear of sage brush and coulées or ravines. 
With a few snubbing-posts, a small corral, and 
a grub wagon they were taking things easy. 
T had started at the first streak of dawn, and it 
was then not sunrise, so there was no one stirring 
in the camp. 

I had passed the sleeping camp but a short 
distance when my attention was attracted by 
what seemed, in the half-light of the early dawn, 
to be the struggles of a calf. Naturally I was 
at once interested and turned “ Hotstuff”’ in 
that direction. I found upon a closer view 
that the animal I had seen wasa calf, and the 
struggle that had attracted my attention was 
evidently its last, for a big mountain lion had 
it by the throat and, having apparently severed 
the jugular vein, was enjoying a delicious feast. 

I stopped for a few moments to decide what to 
do. It was evident the lion was famished, 
for though he watched me closely, he did not let 
go his hold on the throat of the calf. From the 
satisfied movings of his tail he was apparently 


enjoying himself. For the moment I was ina 
quandary. The common-sense thing to do was 
to leave the lion to his feast and go back to the 
camp, but a short distance away, and get a good 

roper tohelp me. On the other hand, I wanted to 
bring that lion in alone. It had taken two men 

to bring in each of the others, but I wanted to 

go one better and rope that lion myself. I knew 

the foolhardiness of trying to do neat roping work - 
on a half-broken horse, but I also knew that if 

I could throw a rope round that lion’s neck and 

get “ Hotstuff ” headed down the trail for the 

ranch, there wasn’t a lion living that could catch 

him, Should it come to a race I reckoned to 

beat the lion so badly that I should pull him off 

his feet and choke him. 

To decide what to do took me hardly the time 
necessary to unsling the rope from the saddle. 
After throwing out the loop to be sure there were 
no kinks in it, I urged “ Hotstuff ” towards the 
beast. The lion resented my approach by snarls 
that were quite terrifying to the pony, and it was’ 
with difficulty that I could get him within roping 
distance ;_ in fact, it was only by riding in a circle 
and gradually working nearer at each circuit 
that I was finally able to make a throw. 

The lion must have been very hungry, for he 
was loath to leave his warm meal, and, though he 
skilfully dodged the loop several times, I finally 
succeeded in landing it squarely around his neck. 
At the first jerk he reared himself up on his hind 
legs, clawing desperately at the rope, but soon 
found this was useless. The pony could with 
difficulty be restrained, owing to the terror 
inspired in him by the clawing, snarling beast at 
the end of the forty-foot rope. 

Having securely roped the lion, I was curious 
to know which way he would jump. “‘ Hotstuff,” 
however, had no curiosity on the subject ; he 
plainly did not like the job and was anxious to 
get away. In his terror he jumped and whirled 
around, and in shifting the rope behind me, to 
get it on the opposite side of the pony, it caught 
under his tail. 

This started the fun at once, for it was some- 
thing he never could stand, so, giving one squeal 
and a jump, he was off, bucking as hard as he 
knew how. He fairly outdid himself, and that 
is saying a lot. 

To be sure that I shouldn’t lose the lion, I had, 
before starting, looped the rope arotind the horn 
of the saddle, and the pony kept me so busy that 
I had no time to release it. Everything might 
still have gone well had not the pony been so 
overcome by his terror of the lion and his indigna- 
tion at having the rope under his tail. As it was 
he carelessly stepped into a prairie-dog hole, 
and down we went with a crash. 

I was thrown clear of the saddle, turning a 
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“The lion landed squarely on his back." 


somersault, and landed on my back. For a 
moment I was dazed. When I reaiized what had 
happened, I saw that the lion was about thirty 
feet away, strucgling to loosen the rope, which 
was choking him. “ Hotstuff” scrambled to his 
feet, none the worse, and, getting another glimpse 
of the lion, started off like a shot. 

At the first jump the pull of the rope jerked the 
big cat through the air as though he had been 
thrown by a catapult. He came straight for me, 
his mouth wide open and every claw out to its 
fullest extent. He was looking for something to 


grab hold of, to stop the rush of the awful thing 
that was choking him. 

I must confess that the apparition of the great 
brute sailing towards me through the air, all 
spread out, so to speak, was startling. I didn’t 
wait for a second look, but rolled over and kept on 
rolling. 

I have a vivid recollection of a horrible mouth 
from which there issued a blood-curdiing yowl, 
the hot breath on my face, and the swish of a 
big paw armed with claws, as the beast made a 
swipe at me. He missed me, luckily, but I received 
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a sharp rap from the end of his tail as it whipped 
by me. ‘The next instant he started on another 
prodigious leap as “ Hotstuff” tore off down 
the trail, straight for the bronco-busters’ camp. 
For a while the brute kept his feet fairly well, 
but I knew that “ Hotstuff ” would never stop 
while there was anything like a live lion on the 
end of that rope. 

It seemed but a moment when I heard yells 
and then some pistol-shots from the camp. 
After pulling myself together, and picking a 
bunch of spines from my side, where I had in my 
haste rolled over a mass of prickly pears, I got 
on to my feet, feeling pretty stiff from the jolt 
I had received. Then I hurried down to the 
camp to see what had become of “ Hotstuff” 
and my lion. 

I found that the pony, evidently forgetting the 
etiquette of the range, had charged directly 
through the camp, which was just waking up. 
Some of the men were crawling out from 
between their blankets, others were rolling up 
their beds for the day. The cook, “ Sourdough ” 
Johnson, was preparing breakfast, but “ Hot- 
stuff” paid no attention. He had urgent busi- 
ness at the home ranch and was going there by 
the shortest route, regardless of anybody’s 
opinion. He was taking the lion with him, and 
he was in a hurry. 

When I got to the camp things were in a hub- 
bub. Some of the men were rolling on the ground 
in paroxysms of laughter, while “ Shorty” Woods 
was making a contortionist of himself, trying 
to survey the damage done to the rear portion 
of his shirt and trousers, which had been 
nearly torn off him. ‘‘ Sourdough,” the cook, 
was audibly cursing a certain big cat as he 
endeavoured to start another fire. 

It seems that ‘‘ Hotstuff ” was on them before 
anyone saw him. ‘The sudden rush into camp 
of a bucking, fear-crazed pony, the yowling lion 
following with immense bounds, spread-eagled, 
its mouth wide open and its eyes starting from 
its head, was startling to men who had just rolled 
out and were not yet fully awake. They didn’t 
stop to find out what it was all about—they just 
fled. In his haste Shorty, tripping over his 
blankets, had fallen flat on his face right in the 
path of the on-rushing animals, and the lion, 
in one of his involuntary leaps, had landed 
squarely on his back. Being the first soft thing 
the cat had hit since he had started on his sky- 
rocket career, he grabbed hold with all his claws, 
but before he had a chance to get well settled 
he was yanked off again, for “ Hotstuff”” had 
no time to stop and rest, no matter how the lion 
felt about it. 

In leaving, the lion took most of the clothes 


worn by the man WNo nad formed such an easy 
landing-place for him. 

“Sourdough,” in his anxiety to give the fear- 
crazed brutes undisputed and complete freedom 
of the camp, had upset the coffee-pot into the 
Dutch oven, wherein he was frying meat, and 
in his haste to get away had fallen over that 
and dumped the whole thing into the fire, 
putting it out. Hastily picking himself up out 
of the mess, he did not stop running until he was 
safely beyond the reach of horse and lion. 

Upon arriving in the camp, I asked if anyone 
had seen anything of my lion. Hearing this 
inquiry Shorty began to curse me, wanting to 
know what in the name of all that was holy I 
meant by sending “‘ an all-fired abomination like 
that into camp to tear all the clothes off a decent 
man and frighten him out of two years’ growth,” 
in which indignant protests he was encouraged 
by big Sam Mathers, the “ boss buster,’ who had 
recovered from his paroxysms of laughter at 
what he called ‘“‘ Shorty’s southern exposure.” 

For a while poor Shorty entirely failed to 
see the funny side of the affair, and he told 
Sam so emphatically. : 

“That’s because you ain’t standin’ where I 
am,” retorted Sam. 

When good-humour was finally restored I 
borrowed a saddle, threw it upon a pony, and 
hurried down the road after the runaways. 
When I arrived at the ranch I found “ Hotstuff ” 
in the corral, still breathing pretty hard and 
trembling with nervousness and fright. A 
casual examination showed that he was none 
the worse for his unusual lion-hunting experience. 
It seemed to me that I could see a reproachful 
look in his‘eye as he watched my examination. 
No doubt he was wondering what sort of a friend 
I was to tie him to that terrifying thing and then 
desert him to fight it out alone. I couldn’t 
explain it so that he could understand, but I 
patted and stroked him until he was calmed. 
I felt really sorry for the noble little animal. 

Stretched out in the corral lay the lion, stone- 
dead. The boys were eagerly measuring and 
examining him. He was somewhat bruised and 
scraped in places where he had hit the ground 
in his mighty bounds. Naturally I felt proud of 
having captured a lion single-handed, but pride 
goes before a fall, for I entirely failed to get the 
boys to see that I was entitled to any credit what- 
soever. While they were quite willing to admit 
that I threw the loop over the lion’s head, that’s 
all the participation they would allow me—the 
pony had done the rest, they said. He had 
brought the lion into the ranch alone and 
unaided, they told me, and therefore all the 
glory belonged to “‘ Hotstuff.” 


My Adventures 
in Patagonia. 


TOLD BY COUNT CHARLES MANZONI AND 
SET DOWN BY FREDERIC LEES. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
A. CLARKE. 


** Johann Orth Archduke Jean 
Salvator of Aus whom Count 
Charles Manzoni met at Buenos 
Ayres, and on board whose 
the “Santa Margher' 
when he was washed over- 
board. 


Prom a Photograph. 


Count Charles Manzoni, who here tells the romantic story of his life in the wilds of 
Patagonia, where he remained for twenty years. 


From a Photo. by Laurence & Co. 


With convincing clearness Count Charles Manzoni, a French doctor 
who practised for some years in Buenos Ayres, here relates the 
remarkable and romantic adventures which followed on his chance 
meeting ‘with the celebrated “ Johann Orth,” the long-lost Archduke 
of Austria, and which he little suspected were to lead him to the wilds 
of Patagonia and last for twenty years of his life. “I had the good 
fortune to meet Dr. Manzoni in Nice,” writes our Paris Correspondent, 
“and was immediately struck by the sincerity of his narrative. One 
has only to glance at his striking face to see the proofs of his state- 
ments—a close-shaven, serious, honest face, covered with a network 
of lines and wrinkles, which, combined with his prematurely-whitened 
hair, tell a clear tale of an adventurous life.” 


Help!” 

The words were uttered in 
English, which I knew thoroughly 
well, and came afrom a narrow 

=" street in the neighbourhood of the 
docks at Buenos Ayres, where, one evening in 
the early days of July, 1890, I chanced to be 
taking a stroll. Casting aside the stump of my 
cigar, I dashed off in the direction of the cry, and 
had barely turned the corner of the alley in 
question before I beheld, in the dim light of a 
wretched gas-lamp, the figure of a man dressed 
as a naval officer defending himself with a light 
stick against three ruffians armed with knives. 
As I clattered up the stony street, feeling the 
while for the revolver which I invariably carried 
in my hip-pocket, the officer’s assailants heard me 
coming and, like the cowards they were, made off 


as fast as their legs could carry them. I was 
just in time to receive their victim into my arms. 
With a groan, and faint from loss of blood, he fell 
with all his weight. It was indeed fortunate 
that I had arrived in the nick of time, and that it 
was a doctor whom Providence had sent to his 
aid. : 
I found, on opening the prostrate officer’s 
jacket and shirt, that he had received a wound 
in the region of the heart ; but my experienced 
eye told me that his life was in no way in danger. 
Making my handkerchief into a pad, I applied it 
to the wound and succeeded in stopping the 
bleeding. In about five minutes, as I had 
expected, the wounded man opened his eyes. 
He seemed to take in the situation at once, for, 
glancing up at my face, he said, in a feeble 
voice :— 
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“Thank you. It was a narrow escape.” 

“Do you think you can walk a little?” I 
asked, in French. “ If so, I will help you to my 
surgery. It’s not far away.” 

“ Pll do my best,” he replied—this time in my 
native language. 

Suiting the action to the words, he rose, took 
firm hold of my arm, and allowed himself to be 
led in the direction of my residence. Under 
normal conditions we should have made the 
journey in five minutes, but it took us fully a 
quarter of an hour to get there. My companion 
was weaker than I had thought. As I dressed 
his wound and helped him into bed, he did not 
seem to have sufficient strength to utter a word, 
and J respected his silence. 

“Why trouble him now?” said I to myself. 
“ Later on, when he has got over the shock to 
his system, he will tell me who he is and explain 
everything.” And, as I saw his eyes close, I 
left him to his slumbers. 

I was a young man of twenty-five then, but 
had already been four years in practice in Buenos 
Ayres as a surgeon. Born of Italian parents 
who became French after the annexation of Nice, 
I began my medical studies in France; but my 
family, discouraged by commercial losses, left 
for the Argentine Republic, so I had to complete 
them there. I studied under the well-known 
Professor Mandoza, took my degree at the 
Faculty of Buenos Ayres, and when just twenty- 
one opened a cabinet de chirurgie in that city. 
Such was the whole of my history up to that 
memorable night of July, 1890, when I went to 
the assistance of a fellow-man in danger. Little 
did I think how diversified it was to be from 
that time onward ! 

My patient had made wonderful progress by 
the following morning ; and as he ate a hearty 
breakfast he renewed his thanks for the service 
I had rendered him. 

“Tam the captain of a French three-master, 
now in the port of Buenos Ayres,” he explained. 
“ We arrived a couple of days ago, loaded with 
cement. The three ruffians from whose knives 
you saved me belonged to my crew; they are 
Chilians, and had left the ship without permis- 
sion. Having met them by chance, I gave them 
a bit of my mind, whereupon they attacked me. 
But let them go! I’ve no use for such scoundrels 
as they on board. 

“ And now,” he continued, “let me tell you 
more about myself. Indeed, Dr. Manzoni, you 
deserve to hear everything. I feel that 
you are a man who can be trusted, and 
as I have a proposal to make to you I am 
going to tell you my secret —if the story of 
my life can now be called a secret. To those 
on board my vessel, the Santa Margherita, 1am 


known as Captain Jean Orth, but in reality I 
am the son of the ex-Duke of Tuscany ; my 
real name is Jean Salvator, Archduke of Austria. 
Being of Italian origin, you must know something 
of the events which followed on the constitution 
of the Kingdom of Italy: how my family left 
the Pitti Palace and took refuge at the Court of 
Vienna; how the Emperor Francis Joseph 
received us with great cordiality, and, later, 
assigned to me a princely kingdom, to which I 
retired with my mother, the Grand Duchess of 
Tuscany. At the age of sixteen I joined the 
Austrian army, in which I rapidly rose to one of 
the highest positions. I became, as you doubt- 
less know, a lieutenant-general, and was in 
command of the Linz Division; but, as a result 
of certain ambitions which it is needless to 
explam,* I fell into disgrace. My uncle, the 
Emperor, thought fit to call me to account ; 
after the manner of Napoleon the Great, he 
believes in ruling the members of his family with 
a rod of iron. But he had not taken my inde- 
pendent character into consideration. I handed 
in my resignation as an officer of the Austrian 
army and returned to him the whole of the 
decorations which he had bestowed upon 
me. 

“ Henceforth I was simple Jean Orth, and with 
this new name I decided to enter upon a new life. 
Having a taste for travel, I studied the art of 
navigation and received my certificate as a 
captain at Pola. I then went to France, and, 
after having realized my personal fortune, 
purchased, at Dunkerque, the iron sailing-ship 
Santa Margherita. And here I am at Buenos 
Ayres, discharging, as I have told you, a cargo 
of cement. In a few days’ time I leave for 
Valparaiso, where I am to take on board a fresh 
cargo, likewise to be disembarked at this port. 
Now, this is what I wish to propose to you, mon 
cher docteur. Yam in need of a doctor on board. 
Will you accompany me to Valparaiso and back 
in that position? I cannot offer you, I am 
afraid, a princely salary, but I will see that you 
are no loser through leaving your practice here.f 
Don’t decide at once, caro mio ;_ think the matter 
over and let me have your answer in a couple of 
days. And rest assured that, whether it is ‘ yes’ 
or ‘no,’ you may always count on the friend- 
ship of Jean Orth.” 

Who could have refused such a proposal as 
this? Although I did not give him my reply 
until the following day, I made up my mind to 


* Jean Salvator of Austria here referred to the steps which he took 


to marry his cousin, the \rchduchess of Austria, widow of the King 
of Spain, and to his candidature for the throne of Bulgaria, —F. L. 

t Jean Orth—as the Archduke Jean Salvator insisted on my 
calling him when I began to address him as “His Royal High+ 
ness "—offered me a thousand franes a month, a tempting bait to a 


young practitioner, But. accepted as muuch for the sake of his 
fascinating society as for that of the money.—DR. MANZONL 
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accept atonce. And there and then I determined 
to exercise my professional authority. 

“Tam indeed honoured by your offer, captain,” 
Ireplied. ‘But if I am to take it into serious 
consideration, I must make a condition—that 
you do not start on the voyage until I am 
thoroughly satisfied that your wound is no longer 
dangerous. You have had a narrow escape, 
and I must be satisfied that you are strong 
enough to support the fatigues of life on board a 
sailing vessel before I consent to your departure 
from Buenos Ayres. May I count on your 
obedience to medical orders ?” 

“You may, my friend. Here’s my hand on 
it!” 

And with these words, uttered in the most 
friendly manner, the Archduke Jean Salvator 
stretched forth his hand to grasp mine. 

Keeping Jean Orth to his word, it was not until 
the first week in August that I pronounced him 
to be thoroughly strong. Our voyage opened 
under the most happy auspices, and until we 
reached the Strait of Magellan the Santa Mar- 
gherita encountered nothing but fair winds and 
perfect weather. But on the 25th of the month, 
on entering the Strait, conditions suddenly 
changed. A violent wind sprang up; the sea— 
a quarter of an hour before relatively calm— 
became furious; and it was evident from the 
threatening black clouds on the horizon that we 
were in for exceptionally dirty weather. Now, 
instead of remaining in my cabin, I took up a 
position on deck. I felt that, though I was 
incapable of aiding the crew physically, I could 
do so morally ; that I ought not to discourage 
the men by fleeing from a danger which 
threatened us all. Jean Orth, seeing that I was 
determined to remain exposed to wind and 
water, advised me to lash myself to the bul- 
warks ; but I neglected his counsels, with the 
result which you will now hear. 

At about four o’clock in the afternoon a tre- 
mendous wave struck the Santa Margherita and 
swept her decks fore and aft, carrying me with it 


as though I had been a piece of straw. Howcan | 


I describe to you my sensations when I was seized 
by that wave and hurled along, unable to struggle 
against a force which my mind told me was 
irresistible? I had a feeling of intense cold—a 
knowledge that I was in danger, but that it was 
useless to attempt to escape from it. To escape 
from the embrace of such a wave as that is 
beyond the efforts of the finest swimmer, and he 
who has never seen a storm in the Strait of 
Magellan cannot imagine how terrifying is the 
spectacle. 

When it left the ship that mighty wave carried 
me with it. Ina few minutes, which seemed to 
me to be centuries, I was flung on the sandy 


beach of an island, which I have since learnt to 
be Otway Island, forming part of the archipelago 
of Magellan, at the outlet of the Barbara Canal. 
So exhausted was I that I had only sufficient 
strength to struggle forward a few yards out of 
the reach of the waves. ‘Then I fell into a heavy 
sleep or stupor, from which I did not awake until 
the next morning. 

When I opened my eyes the sun was already 
shining with excessive heat. Sceing some fairly 
high rocks near at hand, I climbed on to the top 
of one of them and sought to distinguish the 
Santa Margherita in the distance, but I could see 
nothing of her. On the beach I found a few 
planks and débris of chicken crates which might 
already have been there for some time. ‘There 
was nothing which appeared to belong to Jean 
Orth’s vessel. Had she escaped the storm, or 
had she been cast on another part of the coast ? 

I decided to postpone the solution of this 
problem, for hunger was making itself felt very 
keenly. I set to work to look for food, and, as 
it was low tide, found a quantity of shell-fish, 
including oysters and sea-urchins. Thanks to a 
knife which I was in the habit of carrying, I was 
able to get the shells open, and thus I made what 
seemed to me to be a delicious meal. I then 
started out to explore my island, which was 
scantily wooded and appeared to be devoid ‘of 
animal life, with the exception of thousands of 
sea-birds. I soon discovered, amongst the rocks, 
an ample supply of their eggs. ‘These birds, 
moreover, seemed to be in no way frightened by 
my presence, and, as they wheeled fearlessly 
about my head, I came to the conclusion that 
they had never seen a human being before. 
Presently an idea struck me. Cutting a strong 
branch of a tree, I whirled it in the air and soon 
brought three of the birds to the ground. I then 
collected some dry wood, and, with a smoker’s 
flint and steel, lit a fire, at which I roasted my 
birds. I found, however, that they had a very 
disagreeable fishy taste. To remove this I after- 
wards adopted a method employed by certain 
tribes of the Argentine littoral. I immersed the 
birds in salt water for several hours before cooking 
them. I also prepared omelettes, my cooking 
utensils being large flat shells. 

Sleeping in a cave and feeding principally on 
fish, I lived for eight months on Otway Island. 
Knowing that I was on the route of vessels 
travelling from the Atlantic to the Pacific, I 
daily hoped to be able to attract the attention 
of a passing ship. A good deal of my time was 
spent on the top of one of the highest rocks, 
where I had fixed the long branch of a tree, sur- 
mounted by a flag made from part of my clothing. 

At last, one fine morning in May, 1891, I 
beheld a small flotilla of boats which appeared to 
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be coming towards me. I waved my 
flag frantically and soon saw, from the 
increased speed with which the rowers 
worked, that my signals had been seen. 
And in less than an hour I had the un- 
speakable pleasure of seeing a company 
of some twenty men land on my island 
and advance towards me with evident 
signs of friendship. They informed me, 
in their dialect (which, knowing Spanish, 
I had no difficulty in understanding) 
that they were Patagonians, and that 
whilst on their way to Tierra del Fuego, 
on a hunting and fishing expedition, 
they had been driven out of their way 
by contrary winds. They offered to 
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“*T waved my flag frantically.” 


take me back with them to their village, had for its basis the provisions brought by 
and promised that I should receive a hearty — my saviours, consisting of smoked fish and pre- 
welcome from their chief, Needless to say, served foods of the Argentine, the whole washed 
I accepted their invitation, We set out on the down with spirits, manufactured by these people 
following morning, after z hearty meal, which from the juice of a species of wild sugar-cane 
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which grows in the valleys at the foot of the 
Andes, 

Two days’ journey brought us to the Pata- 
gonian village, where, as had been promised, I 
was received with marks of sincere joy. A 
hut was assigned to me, and from that day I 
shared their existence. Although deprived of 
medicines, I succeeded in curing several who 
were sick, a task which was all the more easy as 
these people possess a strong constitution and 
only suffer from slight ailments, curable by the 
most natural and simple of treatments. 

One day a deputation of Tolmuches Pata- 
gonians called upon me and begged me to go 
to their village, where an epidemic, they said, 
was claiming numerous victims. They brought 
a horse with them to take me there in case I 
accepted, and I set off. It was a two days’ 
journey, and on reaching our destination I found 
that the disease was smallpox. In the village 
there was, fortunately, a small stock of drugs, 
owned by a Chilian half-breed, who, on occasion, 
acted as a doctor and distributed his medicines 
right and left. His principal occupation, how- 
ever, was that of a trader in English cotton goods, 
which he received from Valparaiso, vid the Andes, 
on the backs of mules. He allowed me to make 
what use I liked of his drugs. 

With this little pharmacy at my disposal I 
began my struggle against the dread epidemic. 
My efforts were crowned with success, and out of 
one hundred cases only four were fatal. The 
Patagonians swore eternal friendship, and made 
Me promise that, as soon as I had said good-bye 
to my first friends, I would return to them and 
definitely take up my residence in their midst. 
Although it gave me pain to abandon those who 
had saved me, I kept my promise, and some three 
weeks later, on returning to the Tolmuches, 
found that they had prepared a magnificent hut 
for me, provided with everything they could 
supply in the way of comfort. As to food, this 
was furnished to me in abundance, and the 
various chiefs vied with each other in having 
me as a guest at their table. 

A short time after my establishment among 
the Tolmuches an event occurred which was to 
bring about a great change in my existence. 
My reputation as a surgeon having spread far and 
wide, I was frequently called upon to make long 
Journeys on horseback to see patients. One day 
T was called upon to attend a Patagonian who 
had been wounded whilst hunting. His gun— 
overloaded—had exploded in his hands and 
carried away two of the fingers of his left hand. 
From the air of sadness with which the messenger 
spoke, I judged that the wounded man must be 
a person of importance, so I at once set out for 


his village, ten leagues distant. 


I found the injured hunter to be a most 
intelligent-looking man, and as he greeted me he 
spoke, to my great astonishment, a few words of 
French. ‘“‘ Je vous remercie bien, docteur,” he 
said, when I had finished dressing his hand. 
He then ordered food to be brought to me by 
one of his servants—food which I found to be 
better prepared and cooked than is usual among 
the Patagonians, whose cuisine, to say the least 
of it, is primitive. 

After finishing my meal I went for a stroll in 
the village. Judge of my surprise when, on 
passing a hut situated at no great distance from 
that of my patient, I heard a very sweet voice 
singing to the guitar in French the air of La 
Favorite, ‘‘O mon Fernand.” Had Dr. Charcot, 
when in the Polar regions, heard a cavatina by 
Mozart or a waltz by Strauss he could not have 
been more astounded than I was. 

Who could have resisted a peep into that hut ? 
Let me confess that I was indiscreet—that I 
could not prevent myself from boldly entering 
the little habitation. There I found myself face 
to face with a young lady of about twenty years 
of age. Laying aside her guitar, she greeted me 
in the purest French, offering me a chair with 
true European politeness ; and, after thanking 
me for the care I had bestowed on her uncle, 
began to inquire if his wound would have very 
serious consequences. I reassured her as best I 
could, and an animated conversation followed, 
in the course of which I congratulated her on the 
perfection with which she spoke my native tongue. 

“ But I, too, am French, monsicur,” she said, 
with pride.‘ It was my grandfather and mother 
who taught me our dear language.” 

And she proceeded to relate to me the details 
of her family history, which I will now briefly 
tell you, since it contains the solution of what 
must be to you, as it was to me, an enigma. 

There are very few of your readers who will not 
have heard of M. de Tonneins. During the 
closing days of the Second Empire, this daring 
adventurer was induced by his passion for travel 
to go to Patagonia, where, in a very short time, 
he gained an undoubted popularity. The 
Araucanians and Patagonians both recognized 
him as their chief, and he carved out for himself 
a kingdom, which he ruled under the title of 
Orélie Antoine I. But Chile, which enjoyed 
political supremacy in the countries beyond the 
Andes, and which has inherited the privileges 
of the Spanish. domination, could not but regard 
this intrusion on the part of a Frenchman with 
great displeasure. Knowing this quite well, 
and feeling that, alone, he was unable to fight 
against the superior forces of Chile, M. de 
Tonneins sought outside aid. It is said that he 
made an application to the Emperor Napoleon 
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III. and offered him the protectorate of Pata- 
gonia. However that may be, this is certain: 
the authorities in Chile were fully aware of Orélie 
Antoine’s plans, and they set about finding a 
means of frustrating them. They adopted the 
simple plan of kidnapping him and sending him 
back to Europe on one of the fastest steamers 


of fifteen, married a Patagonian chief. A child 
was born of the marriage—a daughter named 
Annonciata, the young lady whom I had met in 
so unforeseen a manner. 

M. de Tonneins was an excellent father and 
gave his children a good education. French was 
habitually spoken, and thus it was that Annon- 
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“1 found myself face to face with a young lady of about twenty years of age.” 


they could find. And thus it was that M. de 
Tonneins, King of Patagonia and Araucania, 
died in his native province of Périgord. 

Now, after the fashion of the Spaniards and 
the Chilians, M. de Tonneins contracted a mor 
anatic marriage with a beautiful Patagonian 
half-breed, and had two children—a son Antonio 
and a daughter Oneida. The latter, at the age 


ciata learnt my native language from her mother. 
Oneida, too, was an excellent musician, and 
taught her daughter to play the guitar and sing 
some of our operas. The Patagonians, who have 
never forgotten M. de Tonneins, regarded both 
her and her uncle Antonio with the very greatest 
affection. 

Annonciata accompanied me when I returned 
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to her uncle’s to make my adieux. Both of them 
pressed me to come to live with them. For some 
time I resisted their invitation, but finally the 
beautiful eyes of Annonciata conquered me and 

. Iconsented. But it was not without a thousand 
difficulties that I could break away from my 
friends the Tolmuches. 

Antonio and Annonciata found me a hut near 
to theirs, and from the day I took possession of 
it we lived together en famille. Is it astonishing 
that my friendship for the girl developed into 
something else? Nobody, I imagine, will be 
surprised to hear that, in the month of January, 
1900, we were married, in conformity with the 
Patagonian law and in the presence of the chiefs 
of the tribe. One year later I was presented 
with a daughter, to whom I gave the name of 
France, and who is now eleven years of age. 

Meanwhile my reputation as a doctor spread 
far and wide, and patients were numerous. 
From the monetary point of view, however, my 
situation was by no means enviable, for the little 
money in circulation there consists of Chilian 
ptastres, which have but a nominal value. Nearly 
all the payments are made in kind—horses and 
cattle, which are more cumbersome than useful. 
However, I saw a good deal of that most interest- 
ing country Patagonia, and learnt a number of 
things which will astonish European scientists 
when I have published my forthcoming book. 
I have studied the botany, geology, and miner- 
alogy of the country fairly thoroughly, and am 
able to throw a good deal of light on these 
subjects. For instance, I have discovered a 
strange flower which the Patagonians call habla 
flor—the “‘ talking flower.’ When told of this 
plant, I thought that they were telling me fairy 
tales, so I asked to be taken to the place where 
it grows. They took me to a little shady valley 
at sunrise. When within a certain distance of 
the centre of the valley I heard what sounded 
like the murmur of human voices, and on 
approaching a large clump of flowers, whicti 
evidently belonged to the lily family, found that 
the noise did indeed come from them. But I 
had no difficulty in finding how these plants 

“talked.” Under the action of the sun the 
petals rub one against the other and thus produce 
a sound resembling the buzzing of a bee. I tried 
to explain to my Patagonian friends that the 
phenomenon was a purely physical one, but they 
would not listen to my scientific explanation— 
they insisted that the habla flor spoke a language 
which man could not understand. As to 


minerals, the region of the Andes is yet unpros- 
pected, and I have reason to believe that nickel 
is to be found in large quantities there. 

But I must hasten to tell you the remainder 
of my story. At last, after living for some 
eighteen years with the Patagonians, a desire 
to see la belle France came over me. When I 
spoke of returning to Europe there was a fine 
fuss, I can tell you. My difficulties were in- 
creased, too, owing to the fact that I had hardly 
any money. However, thanks to the’assistance 
of Antonio, who found me a few hundred piastres, 
I was able to carry out my plan. One morning 
in October, 1910, after embracing my wife and 
child, and promising them that I would quickly 
return, I made my departure. 

I embarked at Punta Arenas, where I missed 
the arrival of Dr. Charcot by only a few days. 
The only vessel that I could find to take me was 
an American sailing ship, the Good Hope, bound 
for Australia. 

On arriving at Sydney the French Consul 
used his influence with a M. Decouvelaére, a 
wool merchant, who had freighted an English 
cargo-boat, the Ashburton, to carry a cargo of 
wool to Dunkerque, to get me a situation on 
board, and thus I set sail for France as a 
maneeuvre de pont—what you English call, I 
believe, a deck-hand. 

Finally I reached Paris, where I have since 
been lecturing and writing. I have interested 
many people in my travels, notably Mme. Brazza, 
the wife of the well-known explorer, and Mme. 
Falliéres, with whom I have had the honour to 
take tea. 

T have come to Nice in the hope of finding some 
of the friends of my family, but, alas ! everything 
has changed during the last quarter of a century. 
My object isa simple one. I hope to get together 
sufficient money to take me back to Patagonia, 
vid Buenos Ayres, and to pay for the return 
journey to France of my wife, my little daughter, 
and myself. Perhaps Antonio, too, will accom- 
pany us. Patagonia is a beautiful country, but 
there is nothing like France after all. 

“What has become of Jean Orth ? ” you ask 
me. Ah! who can say? Did the Santa Mar- 
gherita go down with all on board. as reported ? 
I cannot say. But this I do know—that some 
time before my departure from Patagonia a body 
of Chilian muleteers told me that a man whose 
face and figure strangely resembled those of the 
ex-Archduke was known to them to be living 
not far from Valparaiso. 
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The remarkable story of an ex-sailor’s adventure among the fierce and treacherous Kikuyu people of 
British East Africa, astold by himself. At the time when John Boyes first went among the Wa- 
[Kikuyu their territory was practically unknown and untrodden by white men; yet he dared to beard 
these truculent savages in their lair, and by sheer pluck and force of character finally became the 
‘supreme ruler of the tribe, mustering half a million of people. At imminent risk he made his authority 
felt, fought and defeated those who warred against him, and trained a miniature “army” which 
marched under the British flag. Later came his abdication, his arrest by the British authorities on 
charges of robbery and murder, and his triumphant acquittal. Boyes’s modest narrative reads Jike 
a romance, yet the facts he sets forth are within the knowledge of many men still living in British 
East Africa, while his trial is a matter of official record. With the rapid spread of civilization in the 
wildest parts of the earth, it is probable that no such story will ever be told again. 
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; £ 7 yi WAS very anxious to strengthen my 
| friendship with these people and the 

4 | { surrounding clans, and, after some 
Ss ma) discussion on the matter, found that 
~ they had a ceremony, known as 
Pigasangi, which was supposed to be mutually 
binding. If it could be arranged for me to 
undergo this ceremony there was every prospect 
of a lasting friendship being formed. This 
ceremony differs from that of blood-brotherhood 
chiefly in that, while blood-brotherhood estab- 
lishes a friendly relationship with the individual, 
Pigasangi establishes it with the whole of 
the tribe or communities represented at the 
ceremony. 

After some days the assembled chiefs con- 
sented to take part in the ceremony, and in due 
course it was carried out in the presence of a 
vast concourse. 


This function considerably enlarged the area 
of friendly country. Qn the other hand, the 
fact of these people making friends with me had 
the effect of increasing the enmity of the other 
chiefs who remained outside the agreement, they 
fearing that the effect of it would be to lead more 
white men to come into the country. 

The people in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the district where I was living now looked 
upon me as a great man. My advice had been 
good in their councils, and I had succeeded in 
bringing about peace with their bitterest 
enemies. They also regarded me as a great 
medicine-man, on the strength of the iodoform 
and of a bottle of Eno’s Fruit Salt, which they 
would come round in crowds to watch me drink, 
saying that the white man could drink boiling 
water ; and they believed that I must have a 
stomach like iron. Moreover, being utterly 
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ignorant, my friends were firmly convinced that 
it was impossible to kill me. 

The news of my presence spread all through 
the country, and many threats to kill me were 
uttered—it being reported that some of the 
hostile chiefs were banding together for that 
purpose. 

In the meanwhile I invited some of the prin- 
cipal witch-doctors to come and live near me, 
and at intervals of ten days I would get the 
natives round about to come up to my house 
to dance. 

The information I got from some of my 
visitors with regard to what was going on in the 
outlying districts was very useful at times. 
For instance, about this time I found that a 
tribe whose district lay to the north of us was 
preparing to make a big raid through the whole 
country, as they did not want any white men 
there at all; and I also got news from time to 
time of Arab and Swahili traders being murdered 
on their way down from the north out of the 
Turkana country. 

Of course, these things put me on my guard, 
and I began to get the men together and to give 
them some military training, so that we might 
be ready for any attack that should come. One 
point in particular that gave me a lot of trouble 
was teaching them to keep guard. It is a peculi- 
arity of the African native that, even when sur- 
rounded by the enemy and expecting attack at 
any minute, he has no idea of keeping on the 
alert and watching for his foe. 

My men had never been accustomed to observe 
any sort of formation in their attack, but simply 
made a mad rush at the enemy, so I taught them 
to keep together, forming a line with their shields 
touching. I had one or two lines in front of men 
armed with spears and shields, while the bowmen 
with their poisoned arrows took their place 
behind, protected by the shields of those in 
front. I had very few rifles, but, hearing that 
there were some in the country—a good way 
farther north—which had been taken from some 
Swahili traders who had been murdered, I made 
a night march to sccure them, and succeeded in 
collecting about one hundred, but only some 
thirty of them were of any real use. Having 
managed to get some ammunition, I selected the 
best men of the tribe and armed them with these 
rifles, taking great trouble in teaching them how 
touse them. After a time I was able to put the 
squad through the manual exercises in English, 
though it always puzzled me to know how they 
understood what I wanted them to do, as not 
one of them knew a word of English. 

All this time the country was in a terrible state 
of unrest. Every night alarming messages 
were brought in that the people from the north 


were coming down to attack us. One night it 
would be the followers of Wagombi—a big chief 
living near Mount Kenia, who could muster two 
or three thousand fighting men—who were on 
the war-path. ‘This chief had raided the whole 
of the country at one time or another, and, 
though I had tried to get messengers through 
to him in the hope of making friends with him, 
they were always murdered. Another night it 
would be the people of Tato who were coming 
down on us. All this time food was being col- 
lected and brought in, and I was anxious to 
explore the country still farther, but was afraid 
to leave, on account of these rumours of 
threatened attacks. If I had gone away I 
should have had to take the best of the people 
with me, and I knew that during my absence 
the hostile tribes would have come down on the 
district, burnt the place out, and killed everyone 
that was left. Besides, all the people urged me 
to stay with them, and not to go away just yet. 

I had taken the precaution of placing outposts 
to give us due warning of any attack, which I 
expected would take place, if it did come, early 
in the morning, just before daylight, this being 
the usual time for a raid, and for this reason 
the Kikuyu will not keep fowls, lest the crowing 
of the cocks towards the dawn should betray 
their villages, which are always hidden away in 
the bush. 

One night an attack was actually made on us, 
though it did not turn out to be anything very 
serious, and was possibly simply a picce of 
bravado on the part of some of the young warriors 
who were anxious for war. ‘They had not time 
to do much damage before we arrived on the 
scene and repulsed them, with the loss of a few 
killed. 

Up to this time I had not really attached 
much importance to the rumours that an attack 
was to be made on us from that quarter, though 
I had taken all precautions against being caught 
napping ; but this put me more on the alert 
than ever, while my people were absolutely 
terrified—especially as the latest rumour said 
that the people of Tato, who were coming down 
on us, had got the Masai to join them, as well 
as many of the Kikuyu who lived on the other 
side of the river, which was the boundary of the 
friendly district. This river was nearly two days’ 
march from the farther boundary of the Kikuyu 
country, and the inhabitants of the intervening 
district had made friends with the Masai to save 
themselves from being raided—indeed, those on 
the boundary were half Masai themselves, 
having largely intermarried with that tribe. 
They would probably be able to muster a force 
of about twe@thousand fighting men ; so, having 
come to the conclusion that there was something 
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in the rumour—after having made inquiries and 
carefully thought out the matter—I saw that it 
was necessary that we should be thoroughly 
prepared, and set to work to make my plans 
accordingly. Crossing the country through 
which the enemy would have to come was a 
deep ravine, with a river running through it. 
This river was crossed by a few bridges consist- 
ing simply of felled trees, which had been cut 
down so as to fall across the stream. I gave 
orders to destroy or remove these bridges at 
once, with the exception of one, against which 
I kept a guard night and day, to give us full 
warning of the enemy’s coming. My intention 
was to destroy the bridge as soon as the opposing 
force had crossed it, in the hope that I might be 
able to teach them such a lesson that they would 
leave us alone for the future. 

At the top of the mountain overlooking the 
ravine I had built another house for myself, 
with a food station and trading store attached— 
as I made use of every opportunity of trading— 


and it was here that I 
decided to wait for the 


invaders. I had put a 
good guard there, which 
I visited every day my- 
self, to see that things 
were all in order. The 
only path up the hill from the bridge over the 
river zigzagged up the mountain-side, and was 
very rough and steep, so that it was difficult 
for an enemy to approach in a body. 

The people living near this station were in 
continual fear of an attack, as they had news 
from their spies that a considerable number of 
Masai were on the Kikuyu boundary, near Tato, 
and it had been the custom of this tribe to raid 
the country at least once a year. Their main 
object was loot, but they did not hesitate to kill 
all who opposed them, besides burning the 
villages and carrying off the cattle—and very 
often the women as well. I determined to put 
an end to this raiding and wanton bloodshed. 
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The men guarding the bridge had been 
instructed to send two of their number to bring 
me word as soon as they saw the enemy approach- 
ing, while the remainder were to stay behind in 
hiding, and destroy the bridge as soon as the 
invaders had crossed, so as to cut off their 
retreat. 

The long-expected attack came early one 
morning, and, following out their instructions, 
the watchers at the bridge gave me early 
warning that a large body of warriors had crossed 
the river, so we were quite ready to give them 
a warm reception. They came boldly on, never 
thinking that we were waiting for them, and nc 


doubt expecting the same easy victory that they 
had had on previous raids. But a big surprise, 
was in store for them. Owing to the narrowness 
of the path they could only approach in single 
file, and we waited until they had almost reached 
the top before letting them know we were there. 
I had given strict orders that no man was to 
make a move or utter a sound until I gave the 
signal by firing my rifle. Coming steadily on, 
they had got close upon us when I fired, and my 
riflemen opened on them at once, while the bow- 
men followed up the volley with a flight of 
poisoned arrows. 

The invader, were taken completely by sur- 
prise, and before they could 
recover themselves the 
Kikuyu warriors swept 
down on them with swords 
and spears. Bolting in a 

mad panic, they were hotly 
pursued down the moun- 
\ain-side, suffering severely 
in their flight. Arriving at 
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“*Bolting in a mad panio, they were hotly pusued down the mountain-side.” 
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the river, they found that the bridge was gone, 
and many of them jumped into the stream, of 
whom some got safely across, but a good many 
were drowned on the way. At least fifty had 
been killed, and many wounded, and these I 
gave orders were not to be killed, but brought 
in as prisoners. When all were collected we had 
a very large number, so that the victory was 
altogether complete, while my force had suffered 
only very slight loss. The punishment we had 
administered was so severe that the country was 
never again raided by these people during the 
time I was with the Kikuyu. 

This victory having ensured the people 
security from any further raids—for a time, at 
any rate—I had now the opportunity for which 
I had been looking, of taking the food I had 
collected into the British settlement. I had 
brought a lot of flour, which I took into the 
Government station at Naivasha, and very 
pleased they were to get it, as I found that they 
were practically starving for want of food. Not 
only was this the case at Naivasha, but they were 
no better off at the Ravine; and so_ thankful 
were the Government to get these supplies that 
they made a contract with me to keep them 
provisioned, and I heard no more about my 
going into the Kikuyu country without per- 
mission ! 

I gave the authorities a full report on the 
country, telling them of the continual fighting 
and the trouble I had had right through. They 
said that they were quite aware of it, and that I 
could expect nothing else, but that they could 
give me no assistance, as they had quite enough 
troubles of their own with the natives near at 
hand. 

On returning to Karuri’s I found myself on 
better terms than ever with the natives, and 
many other chiefs came in to profess their friend- 
ship. By this time I could speak Swahili well, 
and had mastered the Kikuyu language suffi- 
ciently to understand what they were saying, 
although I still spoke to them through an inter- 
preter, as I thus had time to consider my replies. 
My thorough defeat of their sworn enemies, the 
Masai, had given me a great reputation among 
them, which was increased by their belief that 
it was impossible to kill me, a belief which had 
been strengthened by my defying the witch- 
doctors to poison me and swallowing, in their 
presence, samples of what they considered their 
most deadly poisons without any ill-effect. In 
consequence of the reputation I had thus gained 
my word was law, and I advised them that it 
would be greatly to their advantage to stop 
quarrelling and fighting among themselves, 
which advice I backed by severely punishing 
anyone caught quarrelling. 


After collecting more food I went down with 
it again to the Government Station at Naivasha, 
the road to which, through the bamboo forest, 
was extremely difficult , but when I wanted to 
improve the track the Kikuyu strongly objected, 
saying that if a road were made it would make 
it much easier for the Masai to raid them. As 
it was, in case of a raid they could get away 
with their cattle through the bamboo forest. 
But if the roads were made through the forest 
they would be at the mercy of the raiders. They 
also feared a descent by the Kalyera, another 
branch of the Kikuyu tribe, along the ‘fringe of 
whose country I had to pass when taking sup- 
plies down to Naivasha. Where their path 
joined the main road into the Masai country my 
caravans were frequently waylaid. To put a 
stop to this I built a camp at the junction of the 
two paths and left some armed men in charge, 
but they were continually being attacked, and 
several of them were killed. 

On getting the food into Naivasha I was told 
that there was no limit to the quantity they 
would take if I could only provide it. I again 
made a report to the Government as to the diffi- 
culty I had in obtaining the supplies ; but, as 
usual, no notice was taken. 7 

On returning to my home among the Kikuyu 
I found that the country was fairly quiet, so I 
thought I would take the opportunity to explore 
a little farther into the interior, and, if possible, 
make friends among some of the other chiefs. 

The first people I wished to come to terms with 
were the Kalyera, who had given me so much 
trouble on the road to Naivasha. I wished to 
prevent my people being killed when taking the 
food down, and, as these murders had been on 
the increase, I was afraid that they would 
eventually block the road. I determined to 
keep the route open at all costs, it being the only 
way into Naivasha. As I have already said, 
the Kikuyu country is very hilly and difficult 
for travelling, and to reach Kalyera we should 
have to cross several mountains and rivers. 

The first day passed without any trouble at 
all from the natives, who were all more or less 
friendly towards me in this part, and our first 
camp was pitched in the territory of a typical 
native chief, a rather stout fellow, who owned a 
large number of cattle, sheep, and goats, and 
who seemed a good deal more like a Masai than 
a Kikuyu. I had not seen him before, but he 
had sent some of his people to help me against 
the hostile tribes who had come down to attack 
us. He wanted me to stay there altogether, 
but I told him that my headquarters were at 
Karuri’s, and then delighted his heart with a 
present of a blanket and fez, which pleased him 
immensely. His people called me Karanjai, 
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meaning literally “‘ Who eats beans,” because I 
preferred that vegetable to their sweet potatoes. 
In connection with this nickname of Karanjai 
several amusing incidents occurred before I 
found out what was actually meant by it. 

As time went on, and my power and influence 
in the country extended, it was quite usual, 
when I visited a village, for several proud fathers 
to bring small sons to be introduced to me, 


food, for which I traded with them, and also 
several tusks of ivory, which I also acquired. 
Unfortunately, my own people could not carry 
all that I had bought down to headquarters, and 
the chief’s people refused to go down with me, 
saying that they would be killed on the way 
back, the other tribes being hostile to them ; so 
that the food had to be stored until such time as 
I could arrange to have it transferred to Karuri’s. 


From a) 


explaining that they also had been named 
Karanjai in my honour. They had never seen a 
white man before, and likened me to their god 
Ngai, as I was a great medicine-man, and they 
believed that I could make rain. 

Getting close to the Kalyera country, I tried 
to get in touch with some of the chiefs, but they 
would not come to see me, only sending a lot of 
insulting messages in reply to my requests for 
interviews, and saying that if they saw any of 
my people straying about they would kill them. 
They did not attack me, however, but I had to 
abandon my mission to them for the present. 

The two friendly chiefs brought me in a lot of 


with some of his ivory. 


Mr. Boyes in camp, 


(Photograph. 


My followers having made friends with the 
people with whom we had been staying, we were 
all very sorry to leave; but it was imperative 
that we should return at once, as a rumour had 
reached me that my people at headquarters were 
in trouble, and they had sent a message for me 
to come back as quickly as possible. We had 
hardly got started on the return journey when 
it was rumoured among the natives that I had 
gone on this expedition especially to see the 
Kalyera people, and that I was returning because 
I was afraid to meet them. Emboldened by 
this, the tribe living to the north had attacked 
my headquarters, killed a lot of the people, and 
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raided the country, burning the villages and 
carrying off a lot of cattle, sheep, and goats, as 
well as some of the women. On hearing this 
news I hurried back as fast as possible, as I 
thought it quite likely that they would burn my 
place. I got back in time to prevent any further 
fighting, and set myself to calm the fears of my 
people, who were lamenting the loss of their 
cattle and praying me to get back their women. 
I found that the whole country was up in arms, 
and set to work to find out what was the cause 
of all the trouble. 

It seemed that my own people had been partly 
the aggressors, and the old quarrelling had been 
started again; so I sent out messengers to ask 
the other chiefs in the neighbourhood to come in 
to see me. It is the custom always to send two 
messengers together, as no native will travel 
alone, and I waited some time, but as neither of 
the men returned I supposed that they had been 
beth murdered. So I moved out and pitched 
my camp at one of my trading stations on the 
boundary of the country, where I had built a 
house, which I found had not been interfered 
with. I hoped, by staying there a few days, to 
get into communication with the natives, with 
the object of getting the old men of the district 
to come in for a shauri. In this I was successful, 
and we talked over the whole matter of the raid. 
They said that they had no wish to fight, but the 
yceung warriors had got out of hand, carrying 
things thuir own way. The result of the palaver 
was that the women and all the stolen cattle 
were returned, with the exception of a few sheep 
and oxen that had been eaten, and, knowing 
that my own people had been the aggressors in 
the first instance, I did not see that I could take 
any stronger action in the matter. 

However, this peaceful settlement did not 
please them, and, coupled with my failure with 
the Kalyera, caused a change of feeling towards 
me; the people became ‘nso.ent, and I had to 
be more than ever on my .s1ard. Things were 
getting pretty bad, and it +o happened that 
Just at this time I had te call in a rather powerful 
headman, who had been causing a good deal of 
disturbance in the country, to see me ; so I sent 
a messenger to his village to summon him to my 
camp. He refused to come, and sent back an 
insolent message, which was heard by all the 
people round about and caused a jecring laugh 
at my expense. This headman was known as a 
great warrior, who was said to have slept out in 
the bush at night to kill lions with a spear, and 
was supposed to have killed several in that way. 

I sent further messages to him, but he abso- 
lutely refused to come, and began to send 
threatening replies. He had a following of about 


one hundred fighting men, and it became a 


standing joke in the country that he had defied 
the white man, so that I felt that unless I did 
something I should lose my influence in the 
country. I was also getting ashamed to face 
my own people, who were continually asking if 
T was not going to bring him in by force. A few 
days later the matter was brought to a head by 
a body of about five hundred fighting men turn- 
ing up at my camp to ask me what I proposed 
to do in the matter. Seeing that they were 
thoroughly roused, I said that I would go and 
bring him in myself. They all wanted to go 
with me, but I said that I would go alone ; and 
to show that I was not afraid of him I would not 
even take a gun, but only a stick, or knobkerrie. 
I took the precaution, however, to have my 
revolver in my belt out of sight. 

T started off with only about ten men, and 
when we got within a few hundred yards of the 
mutineer’s village I told the men to stay behind 
while I went on to talk to the headman. They 
had evidently got news of my coming and were 
waiting for me, as I could see about fifty men, 
all fully armed, with the chief in front, drawn 
up to receive me, and I had no doubt others were 
in ambush near by. The man was a fine big 
fellow, every inch a chief, and I knew that I 
could only hope to succeed by showing a bold 
front, bravery being about the only virtue a 
savage recognizes. As I advanced alone they 
appeared to be impressed, and a grunt of appro- 
bation passed round. The crisis had arrived, 
and I knew that only sheer bluff could carry me 
through ; so, before the chief could guess my 
intention, I sprang on him like a flash and dealt 
him a blow with the knobkerrie which laid him 
senseless on the ground, at the same time shout- 
ing to his followers to throw down their weapons, 
as my men had them covered with their guns 
and they would all be shot if they attempted 
to resist. Standing over the chief, with my hand 
on my revolver, I was ready to face the crowd, 
but, to my great surprise, they all threw down 
their weapons. It must be remembered that I 
was believed to possess mysterious powers, 
which probably accounts in some measure for 
their ready submission. 

Having made the warriors put all their weapons 
in a heap, I ordered them to bring in some sheep 
and goats which they had stolen, and had the 
chief carried to my camp, while the sheep and 
goats were driven into my village, the whole of 
the warriors marching ahead of me till I reached 
my own people. After giving them a good feed 
I gave them a severe talking to and dressed the 
wound on the chief’s head, binding it up with 
some sticking-plaster ; while, to show that there 
was no ill-feeling, I invited his followers to spend 
the night in my camp. 
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We parted the best of friends, and for the 
remainder of my stay in the country he was one 
of my most trusted men. 

Having re-established my influence, I was 
able to continue trading, and collected large 
quantities of food, which I took down from time 


“I sprang on him like a flash and dealt him a blow with the knobkerrie.” 


to time to Naivasha. The possession of cloth 
and other trade goods seemed gradually to have 
a civilizing effect on the natives, and they would 
listen attentively while I told them of our Queen 
and Government, the big cities of the white 
people, and the ships which crossed the seas. 
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My chief enemies were the rain-makers and 
witch-doctors, who were jealous of my power, 
and disliked me because I did not show them 
proper respect. For anything that went wrong 
they blamed the white man. When the natives 
wanted rain, and grumbled because it did not 
come, these witch-doctors said I was the cause 
of the drought, and I found that they were 
gradually stirring up trouble all round me, and 
trving by every means in their power to get me 
killed. They knew that they were losing their 
influence and were not looked up to as they used 
to be owing to my presence, and they would have 
done anything to get me out of the country. 
"Things being once more in a fairly settled 
state, I thought I should like to make a trip 
north, towards Mount Kenia, to try to make 
friends with some of the chiefs living in those 
parts. Wagombi, the powerful chief who lived 
at the foot of Mount Kenia, had a most mur- 
derous reputation, and was reported to be very 
treacherous. Several Arab and Swahili expedi- 
tions were reported to have been completely 
wiped out by him, while the King of Tato, another 
neighbouring chieftain, a man named Karkerrie, 
had rendered his name redoubtable by similar 
murders. I gathered, however, that there was 
a lot of ivory in that part of the country, and, 
being also anxious to open more food stations, 
T was not to be scared by the ugly rumours I 
had heard. So I gathered all the information 
I could about the district, and talked the matter 
over with Karuri and his people. 

They were, without exception, altogether 
opposed to the undertaking, even the old men 
seeming to be afraid, and saying that we were 
bound to be all killed, whilst one of the witch- 
doctors prophesied that I should be killed and 
never return, and even went through an elaborate 
ceremony to prove that it would happen. 

Of course, my people heard what the witch- 
doctor had to say, and in the face of his predic- 
tions did not want to go with me. I pointed 
out that so far nothing had happened to me 
during the time I had been in the country, nor 
had any harm befallen any of my personal 
servants ; but my arguments were of no use, 
they declined to be persuaded, and begged me 
to give up the idea, saying that they would 
bring me all the food I could want, and that I 
need not search anywhere else for it. I told 
them that I wanted ivory, and they hunted up 
a few tusks which I did not know they had, and 
these I bought ; but I was still resolved to go, 
so, after much persuasion, they said that they 
would go if I would get more rifles, as the people 
living round Mount Kenia were supposed to 
have a lot of rifles. They also told me that the 
trade goods 1 had were not suitable for that part, 
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where they would prefer brass and iron wire to 
cloth and beads. { thought, therefore, that my 
best plan would be to take down my ivory and 
the food I had collected, and when I had disposed 
of them to make a trip down the coast myself 
for more trade goods. I also wished to ask the 
Government authorities to let me have some 
rifles, so I went down to Naivasha and delivered 
the food and ivory. 

The return journey was accomplished with 
considerable difficulty. On arriving at my old 
camp at Menzini, where the path branched off 
to the Kalyera country, an attack was made on 
the men herding the cattle, with the result that 
several were killed and some of the cattle were 
driven off. I was lying down in my tent when 
the news was brought to me, so, turning out at 
once, I gave orders for a mule—which I had 
bought at Nairobi and given into the charge of 
one of my men, with orders to be always ready 
to saddle up at a moment’s notice—to be brought, 
and, mounting quickly, I set off in pursuit of the 
cattle. The attack had been made while they 
were being taken down to drink at the river, 
and their tracks were plainly visible, though the 
cattle were nowhere in sight. Galloping for- 
ward, I caught sight of them just as they were 
about to enter the bamboo forest, with about a 
hundred Kalyera driving them on. As I fired 
my revolver and came galloping towards them 
on the mule—which was a kind of animal they 
had never seen before—they bolted in terror. 
My men had been following me up in the rear, 
and we drove the cattle back to the camp, 
deeming it unwise to attempt to follow up the 
Kalyera through the bamboo forest. After this 
we reached headquarters at Karuri’s without 
further incident. 

When Karuri heard that we were coming he 
sent out men to meet us, and our return was the 
signal for great rejoicings. My mule came in 
for a special share of attention, and all sorts of 
funny questions were asked about it, such as 
whether it ate white people—the general impres- 
sion being that it was some sort of a lion; 
indeed, all the natives came in to see it, and a 
report was spread about the country that J went 
riding about on a big lion. I had brought 
Karuri a kettle, and a cup and saucer for making 
tea, of which he was very fond, and he was 
delighted with them, and, of course, I had also 
brought presents for the other chiefs. . 

During the next week or so I spent the time 
preparing for my trip north. All the natives 
were now anxious to go with me, but I decided 
to pick only about one hundred of the best men, 
and,as I had by this time about thirty rifles, I 
dressed the men to whom they were entrusted in 
khaki suits, which I had bought on my last visit 
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to Nairobi, and of which the wearers were very 
proud. I had also brought a Union Jack back 
with me, which I took at the head of my caravan 
on all my later expeditions. The Kikuyu 
warriors carried their usual weapons, and the 
trade goods were divided among one hundred 
porters, whom I loaded lightly so that we could 
move quickly if occasion required. 

The men looked very smart in their new khaki 
uniforms, and, with the fifty or so Kikuyu 
warriors, armed with swords, spears, and shields, 
and the long line of porters and camp-followers, 


it was quite an imposing expedition whi 
out from Karuri’s village one moming “a 
With orders to keep close together, the safari 
marched out in single file, the Union Tack flying 
at the head, while Karuri, with the rest of the 
natives who remained behind, Gave us a great 
send-off, though the old witch-doctor shook his 
head as if he still had misgivings as to the success 

of ed enterprise. 

he first day we camped at id 
Station, where we had detente the Msaicaniore: 
at the top of the mountain, and, resuming the 
March the next morning, we went through the 
a country. The natives kept out of the 
way, but we could see groups of them stand- 


ing on the hills watching us, and though we 
shouted to them that we were friends they only 
replied with threats, saying that they did not 
want the white man in their country. All the 
villages were deserted, and we quite failed to get 
into touch with the people at all until we saw 
some of the old men sitting on a hillside, to whom 
I sent one of my men with a present of cloth. 
He went unarmed and waving a bunch of grass 
as a sign of peace, and they allowed him to 
approach them. After he had given each of them 
a present of cloth two of the old men accom- 


“As I fired my revolver and 
came galloping towards them on 
the mule—which was a kind of 
animal they had never seca 
before—they bolted in terror. 


Panied him back to my camp, and when the 
others saw that they were treated as friends 
they also came in. I amused them by showing 
them a looking-glass and several other things 
that they had never seen before, and explained 
to them that my object in coming into the 
country was to buy food. I told them that my 
idea was to make peace among all the natives, 
as complaints were coming in to-me every day of 
raids and murders. It was very difficult to 
understand from their stories whether the things 
complained of had happened fifty years before 
or only the previous day, so I advised them to 
let all those matters drop and start again with a 
clean slate from now, and I told them that I 
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would do my best to settle any differences that 
arose in the future. 

I saw that what I had said about being 
friendly had impressed them, and in the mean- 
time my followers had got hold of them and 
were explaining what my policy had done in 
their own country, so that they could see that 
I was to be trusted, and consequently made 
friends with me. After dusk they went home, and 
it was evident that they had given a good report 
of me, as the next day the two principal chiefs of 


the district, Bartier and Henga, came to see me, 
with about fifty followers. They were both 
young men and very intelligent for savages, 
dressed in skins, but wearing no special 


finery. I gave them a red blanket and 
a fez each—which was my usual present 
to chiefs—and they immediately put 
them on, wearing the blanket over 
one shoulder like a cloak, the ends 
being tied on the other shoulder, so 
that only one side of the body was 
covered. The effect, however, was 
- rather picturesque, something like the 
old Roman toga. 

They stayed in the camp nearly all 
day and were very friendly, 
explaining the features of the 
country we were going 
through, and warning me 
against the people of the 
district of Tato and their 
chief, Karkerrie, of whom 
they gave a very bad account. 
I asked them if any white 
men had been there before, 
and they said no, though 
they had heard of white men 
going through the country a 
very long time ago, but not 
that part of it. 

That day we had a visit 
from the chief rain-maker of 
the Kikuyu country, a tall, 
fine-looking man who lived 
some distance from there, 
but seemed to have a roving 
commission and to be able to 
travel through any part of 
the country without being 
molested, all the natives being 
afraid of him, as they believed that he could 
bring the rain or stop its coming at will. I very 
well remember his stalking in, because he was 
wearing a red blanket and fez which I had given 
him. On this occasion he arrived, like the 
villain of the play, just as things were going well, 
and at one swoop destroved all my castles in the 
air by telling the people that it would do them 


no good to make friends with the white man, as 
it would stop the rain and bring various other 
misfortunes upon them. T took no notice, but 
the natives evidently took him seriously, and I 
had a lot of trouble with him later on. 

We had halted to give the men a rest next 
day, and I was having some lunch under the 
shade of a tree—my practice being to start the 
day with only a cup of coffee in the early morn- 
ing, making my lunch, about midday, my first 

meal—when two or three natives 
were brought in, who told me 
that they had been sent by a big 
chief, who was also a very 


ves listening to 


powerful witch-doctor, named Muga-wa-diga, 
who begged me to come and camp in his village. 
Of course, I was only too glad to meet another 
friendly chief, and asked them to take me to his 
village, where we arrived early in the afternoon. 

The chief was an old man, very active for his 
years, and far more intelligent than the majority 
of the natives I had met so far. His appearance 
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marked him out as a typical witch-doctor, and 
I had never before seen any chief dressed as he 
was. His costume was composed chiefly of the 
skins of wild cats, and he wore a hat made of 
the skins of the Colobus monkey; round his 
ankles were the usual iron rattles, while two 
small boys who were with him carried calabashes 
containing various medicines. He had evidently 
started off in something of a hurry to meet me 
on the road, and came up to me without any 
hesitation, shaking hands in a dignified sort of 


way, as if the meeting with a white man was an 
everyday occurrence. After we had exchanged 
greetings he conducted me to a suitable place to 
camp near the village, and also introduced me 
to his wives and children, which I thought rather 
extraordinary for a native meeting a white man 
for the first time. I could see that he was very 
anxious to make friends with me, for he got his 


people to assist mine in building the camp, at 
the same time telling us to be very careful when 
leaving the village to collect wood or bring in 
water, as some of the natives were not to be 
trusted, and he felt himself responsible that nq 
one should get killed while staying at his place. 
Of course, I was always on my guard, and 
ordered my men never to go far from the camp - 
without taking some tifles with them, especially 
as I found that my friend the chief rain-maker 
had been there before me, spreading rumours of 


what would happen if they had any dealings 
with me. But Muga-wa-diga was evidently not 
on good terms with the rain-maker, being jealous 
of his power, and this accounted for his anxiety 
to be friendly towards me. 

Finding it a good camp, and being able to 
obtain plenty of food, I decided to stay there 
for some days, and.in the meantime to try to 
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gather more information about the country and 
people farther on, while at the same time getting 
to know more of the people among whom we 
were camped. 

The chief came to my camp nearly every day, 
and I got a lot of useful information from him. 

Whilst. staying here I sent a present to Kar- 
kerrie, the chief of Tato, and also one to Wagombi. 
We were a good day’s march, in different direc- 
tions, from each of these chiefs, and I told my 
messengers to say that I was coming into their 
country on a peaceful mission. Muga-wa-diga 
said that he would accompany me to Tato, 
where, he told me, there was a lot of ivory ; so 


Kikuyu women pounding sugar-cane. 
From a Photograph. 


I decided to go to Tato first, and then round 
to Wagombi’s country. 

By this time the messengers whom I had sent 
to Karkerrie with presents had returned, so we 
packed up and moved on towards Tato, Katuni 
deciding to accompany me, as well as Muga-wa- 
diga. 

Arriving at last at Karkerrie’s village, we were 


met there by the chief himself and some of the ~ 


elders of the tribe. Possibly because they had 
heard a lot about me, and also on account of my 
having the medicine-man Muga-wa-diga and the 
chief Katuni with me, they received me in a 
friendly way ; so, finding a good place near the 
chief’s village, I pitched my camp. 

Thad brought about fifteen head of cattle with 
me, and, of course, had a lot of trade goods, so I 
opened up negotiations with the chief for some 
ivory. 


One day Karkerrie and his elders came across 
to see me, being curious to know all about the 
white man and his various possessions. Among 
other things in my outfit, I had brought with me 
a musical clock, which, instead of striking the 
hour, played a tune, and this I had in my tent. 
After I had been talking to the chief for some 
time.the hour came round and the clock struck 
up a lively tune. They could not understand 
this, and thought there must be magic about it, 
so I told them that I could make it speak when- 
ever I wished, and, unnoticed, moved the lever. 
When the hands came round to the hour I said, 
“ Now I will make it play a tune.” It so hap- 
pened that rain had been expected, and as the 
clock was playing a few drops came. Looking 
up into the sky, they.saw the rain, and at once 
turned to me and asked if the clock could make 
rain, so I said, ‘“‘ Certainly, it makes rain all 
right.” They said that it must be a great thing 
if it could make rain, and, seeing that these 
things seemed to amuse them, I showed them a 
few sleight-of-hand tricks—never dreaming that 
they took what I said seriously. 

The next day Karkerrie turned up and said 
that rain was absolutely necessary, so I must 
make some for them. I said that the best thing 
they could do was to bring in plenty of ivory and 
go on trading, and the rain would come of itself, 
as it was not possible for anybody, white or 
black, to make it rain. They kept bothering me 
every day, however, to make it rain, and 
I kept putting them off with the excuse 
that the rain was coming all right. But, 
unfortunately, it did not come, and from 
believing that I could make rain they turned to 
thinking that I was keeping it away with the 
clock, so that things began to look threatening. 
The natives would not bring in any more ivory, 
and I heard rumours that the warriors were 
coming to attack my camp. In the meantime, 
unknown to me, there was a plot on foot to 
murder me, in which, as I found out afterwards, 
one of my own men was mixed up.- None of the 
natives came near me, but I knew by the singing 
and shouting and feasting that something unusual 
was in the wind, and took the precaution of 
having every man on guard, and slept myself 
fully dressed with my rifle handy, so as to be 
ready for any emergency. One pitch-dark night 
about eight or nine o’clock, a day or two after I 
had noticed the change of attitude on the part of 
the natives, the crisis came. There had been an 
ominous stillness around the camp for some time, 
when suddenly the air was rent by a wild uproar, 
and we heard the war-cry of the tribe spreading 
from village to village, mingled with the shrieking 
of women and children. 


(To be continued.) 
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For a wager, although knowing no language but 
his own, the author undertook to walk from 
Vienna to the Hook of Holland, averaging thirty 
miles and spending not more than six shillings a 
day. He won his wager, but incidentally he met 
with many curious adventures and misadventures. 
Mr. Deans is blessed with a sense of humour, and 
his narrative makes very amusing reading. 
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aml ©ACHING Oberriet on July 22nd, I 
! 2? ‘) made my way across Switzerland, 
Ae along the banks of Lake Constance. 

TaN ie The Swiss gardens are a quaint 
combination of the artistic and 
practical. A row of geraniums will be followed 
by a line of red cabbages ; lettuce and lilies grow 


A scene on the Rhine. 
From a Photograp. 


in perfect harmony side 
by side; archways are 
covered with scarlet 
runners. ‘The effect, 
however, is quite 
pleasing. 

In many cases, too, 
the farmers take ad- 
vantage of the numerous 
springs on the moun- 
tain-side and build their 
cow-houses over them, 
thus ensuring 
aconstant sup- 
ply of water 
running 
through the 
cow-house. [| 
observed this 
for the first 
time one day 
immediately 
after having 
quenched my 
thirst at a ~ hy! 
sparkling ORG 
spring. I felt 
a horrible 
doubt that all 
was not clear that sparkled. It was a hot day, 
but I felt quite cool as I retraced my steps and 
tracked that spring to its source. I was relieved 
to find that the farmer who owned that par- 
ticular spring didn’t keep cows ; I should have 
become a vegetarian if he had. After that I 
found lukewarm water from a Gasthaus more 
refreshing. What the eye doesn’t see the 
stomach doesn’t grieve about. 


“The fruit trees grow all, their branches 
at the top.” 
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A corner of the market-place at Bile. 
From a Photocraph. 


A typical Swiss house. 
Front a Photograph, 


The Swiss horse is apparently a very musical 
animal—or not, according to the hearer’s ear. 
Strings of bells are hung round their necks, pro- 
ducing a musical jangle at every step. Some. of 
the horses with the most bells, I noticed, were 
the thinnest—apparently they went without 
food to buy bells. A horse like that ought to be 
restrained. : 

I should not care to be a horse in Switzerland. 
Hitherto I had found the people extremely kind 
and considerate to their animals, Probably they 
are not intentionally unkind to their horses in 
Switzerland, but it seems to me they are a trifle 
Mconsiderate. Nearly every driver, for some 
UNdiscoverable reason, carries a fire-bucket ; this, 

When not in use (I never did See one in use, and 
@Ve no idea what they are carried for), is slung 
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A chateau on the Rhine, 
From a Photograph, 


on the shafts immediately under the horse’s 
nose. In the winter such a Practice may be 
grateful and comforting, but in the summer- 
time, it seems to me, a horse should be able to 
keep its own nose warm—might even prefer to. 

I had always understood that the principal 
product of Switzerland was milk chocolate. 
Throughout my trip I had been Promising myself 
a feast when I reached there, and I was therefore 
somewhat disconcerted to find a slip inside most 
of the packets, printed in English, referring the 
purchaser, in case of complaint, to the “sole 
agent ”—in England. 

Many of the Swiss regard themselves as great 
linguists. I asked one gentleman the reason 
for this, but he refused to tell me. He seemed, 
for some reason, to be offended at the question, 

Another native I met told me he spoke seven 
languages ; to me it seemed as if he spoke them 
all at once. I know a little of German myself, 
and was quite interested in listening to him. For 
some reason he put me in mind of a patchwork 
quilt trying to talk—one of those crazy ones, 

Even those who only speak German contrive 
to do so with a spice of originality. And they: 
are very polite, too. 

I remember putting up at an inn one night 
and asking the landlady what I could have for 
supper. 

“What the Herr wishes,” she replied. 

So I told her I would have a steak. 

She regretted deeply, but she had no steak, 

“Tl have some cold meat, then,” I said, 
agreeably. 

Her sorrow was profound ; she had no cold 
meat. 

“Well, what can I have?” I demanded, a 
trifle irritably. 


FOURTEEN HUNDRED 


A pontoon bridge across the Rhine. 
From a Photografh. 


“What the Herr wishes,” she assured me 
again, with even more earnestness. ‘ Abso- 
lutely anything the Herr wishes.” 

After I had suggested nine other dishes, I gave 
it up in disgust and told her to bring me what- 
ever she had. 

She brought me a plate of salami. 
she had in the place ! 

When I asked for a knife and fork she tried to 
look as if she had heard of the custom, but she 
was not particularly successful. However, in 
the end she supplied them. 

I wanted some bread—it was one of the little 
things she had forgotten to give me—so accord- 
ingly I asked for some. 

“ Brot, batte,” 1 said, in my best German. 

She seemed more surprised than ever. Going 
over to a cupboard, she took down a dish of rasp- 
berry jam and placed before me. I had never 
heard of anybody eating jam with salami. 1 
presume I looked as surprised as I felt. 

“But you asked for brot,” she protested, in 
her guttural accent. : 

“IT know I did,” I retorted, “‘ but that’s no 
Teason for giving me jam. _If I want some bread 
and jam to finish up with, I’ll ask for it.” How- 
ever, as there was some bread on the next table, 
I went over and helped myself. 

Some time later it dawned upon me that she 
had misunderstood my pronunciation of “ brot ” 
for “‘ compot.” 

I advise travellers in Northern Switzerland to 
speak English in preference to German. They 
may not be understood, but they will not be 
misunderstood. 

Switzerland is the paradise of the fruit-lover. 
During the whole course of my journey through 
Switzerland I only saw one Non-fruit-bearing 


It was all 
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Another riverside chateau. 
From a Photograph. 


The church at Heidelberg, showing stalls built into the walls. 
From a Photegraph. 


tree. I imagine it was imported from foreign 
parts as a curiosity. : 

The very hedges are currant-bushes, while the 
roads are lined with cherry trees. ‘These trees 
are planted at regular intervals, and no doubt 
serve to mark off certain measurements. The 
whitewashed numbers they bear give the impres- 
sion, however, that they are numbered to prevent 
their being stolen. : 

I observed a very curious phenomenon with 
regard to these trees. With such a profusion 
one would expect colic to be rampant among the 
children. Nature has avoided this danger by 
teaching the fruit trees to grow all their branches 
at the top. Now and then, indeed, one finds 
they attempted to grow branches lower down, 
but they soon got discouraged. ; They end off 
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sharply after about a foot—almost as if they 
had been cut off. Wonderful indeed are the 
ways of Nature! 

On the sloping banks of the Rhine, too, the 
trees bear no fruit at all on the side near the 
road. 
is some more of Nature’s wisdom, but I haven't 
succeeded as well as I might. There is a scepti- 
cal trait in my character which handicaps me as 
a scientific discoverer. Sometimes I think the 


I have tried to persuade myself that this - 


when I heard a noise behind me, and, turning, I 
saw a man coming out of a house. He was one 
of those big, burly men, with a red face and a 
gruff, hearty way of speaking. He had a stick 
the size of a young tree in his hand, and he was 
waving it as if it was a straw ; which just showed 
how strong he was. Then for the first time I 
noticed that I appeared to have strayed into a 
private garden. If I had not been in such a 
hurry to get to England I should have stopped 


barren-sided condition of the trees is due to the 
children getting there before-I did. 

They don’t really mind you picking the fruit 
a bit, though. I used to consume pounds of 
cherries, and nobody said a word to me. Even 
if they had seen me picking them | do not think 
they would have said anything. Once, however, 
I did havea little misunderstanding. 1 was pick- 
ing some fruit by the roadside, when I noviced 
some very large cherries a few feet farcher 
Lack. It seemed to me a pity to let them siop 
there and waste, so I pushed my way through 
_the currant bushes and commenced to help 
myself. I was just starting on the third tree 


1 demanded, a trifle irritably.” 


to apologize. He scemed disposed to be very 
friendly ; he followed me quite a long way down 
the road, offering to teach me to pick his cherries. 
I suppose, with the eye of an expert, he had 
observed at once some touch of amateurishness 
in my method. 

By this time I had completed half of my walk, 
and except for the first two or three days, when 
my feet had blistered to an extent that left them 
bleeding and raw, I had had no trouble in tha: 
respect. I must have been exceptionally lucky. 
for, considering the weight of my knapsack, 
thirty miles a day was no light undertaking. 

After the first week my appearance had 
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aroused considerable interest whenever I passed 
through a town. I was burnt as dark as any 
gipsy ; my clothes were looking decidedly worn ; 

as often as not I was going to shave to-morrow, 
and I had adopted a stride which took me along 
at about four miles an hour. I did not realize 
the extreme disreputableness of my appearance, 
however, until one day, at Arbon, I walked into 


an inn and demanded a bedroom. The land- 
lord regarded me with extreme disfavour, and 
said I had made a mistake. 

“Mistake ?” I cried. ‘“ How do you mean ? 
You let bedrooms, don’t you ? ” 


“He followed me quite a lone way down the road, offering 


to teach me to pick his cherries.” 


From Lake Constance I went to the Rhine- 
falls at Schaffhausen. My guide-book informed 
me that the Rhinefalls are the grandest in 
Europe. I was glad it told me that, otherwise I 
might have come home and said I did not think 


Pleasure - steamers on tbe Rhine. 
Fram a Phatog raph. 


“Yes,” he replied, with dignity; “but my 
cheapest bed 1s fivepence /” 

He nearly fainted when I told him I wanted a 
bedroom to myself—tenpence. 


much of them. The height of the falls is nearly 
a hundred feet, but, descending as they do over 
three rocky ledges, they miss something of 
magnificence. They are ommply not in it with 
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“He nearly fainted when I told him I wanted a bedroom 
to myselt—tenpence.” 


Niagara, for instance. The American falls 
come down as if they meant it; the German 
ones, with their three ledges, seemed as if they 
had made a couple of ‘feints and then slipped 
on the last step. 

From Schatfhausen 1 followed the Rhine, 
despite its twistings and turnings, along its 
banks to the North Sea. - 

At Mannheim I Jeft the Rhine for a time and 
made a devout pilgrimage to Heidelberg, the 
seat of all learni and now, apparently, the 
home of all Americans. I asked seven people, 
in my best German, to direct me to a certain 
place. Six failed to understand me ; the seventh, 
who was a Frenchman, suggested they probably 
spoke no German. : 

Having no particular political creed to start 
with, my tramp up the Rhine left me fiscally 


strike me as being either 
rich beyond the dreams of 
avarice or exceptionally 
poverty-stricken. 

They seemed, though, to 
have much less individuality 
than the average Briton. 
The military spirit which 
surrounds them from the 
cradle to the grave doubt- 
less accounts for this. The 
police are motherly, and if 
any citizen gets into trouble 
it is not for want of being 
looked atter. 

Over many pillar-boxes I 
noticed an inscription ad- 
vising correspondents to 
stamp their letters before 
posting. I suppose such 
a notice must have been 
found to be necessary or 
it would not be there. 

At most railway cross- 
ings there was a sign-post 
instructing drivers of 
vehicles not to cross the 
line when the gate was 
shut. Such a notice seemed 
a trifle unnecessary, unless 
steeplechasing is more 
popular than one imagines. 


much where I started. The Germans did not “He suggested they probably spoke no German.” 


(To be concluded.) 
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The boat in which the Author made his two-thousand-mile voyage. Tuc skins are those of bears 


From a) 


shot during the trip. (Photograph. 


With the object of trading with the Indians, Mr. Priestley built a small boat dt Whitehorse and drifted 
down the Yukon for over two thousand miles to the shores of Bering Sea. During this remarkable 
voyage he met with not a few adventures and odd experiences, all of which are here described. 


MN the summer of 1908 I was at 
Whitehorse, in the Yukon Territory. 
| This town is at the head of naviga- 
tion on the Yukon River, and from 
that point to thé mouth of the 
stream is about twenty-one hundred miles. All 
along the river there are Indian camps, and 
my intention was to build a small boat at 
Whitehorse, and then drift down the river to 
St. Michael’s, on the shore of Bering Sea, 
trading with the Indians en route. he 
natives along the Upper River have a large 
supply of moose-hides, moose-sinew, and 
* wolverine fur, while those along the Lower 
Yukon are anxious to obtain these hides and 
furs, as their country is not a moose section. 
Mouse-hide is highly prized by the natives, being 
the best material with which to make moccasins 
and gauntlets, while the wolverine fur is used 
to trim their winter garments, possessing the 
peculiarity of not collecting ice when the breath 
is blown on it. Knowing all this, I made up 
my mind to take a large supply of these hides 
and furs from the Upper River and sell them at 
a good profit farther down. 


Upon my arrival in Whitehorse I found there 
Vol. xxix. 17, 


was no lumber with which I could build a 
boat, but was informed that two brothers were 
bringing down the river a raft made of sawn 
lumber. In order to reach Whitehorse these 
men had to navigate their raft through Miles 
Canyon and the dreaded Whitehorse Rapids. 
They had already brought the raft to the head 
of the canyon, and on the day I arrived intended 
to shoot the rapids in a canoe to test the depth 
of the water. I was anxious to see them come 
through, so I was on hand just before they were 
expected. In a short time I saw a canoe 
containing two men coming down stream. 
They seemed to have perfect control of their 
craft until they struck the entrance of the White- 
horse Rapids, when it seemed to me that one of 
the men made a false stroke with his paddle ; 
there was a sudden lurch, and in less time than 
it takes to tell both men were struggling in the 
breakers. One man seemed to sink imme- 
diately, but the bigger of the two swam several 
yards before he was sucked under. Several 
people saw the catastrophe, and we hurried back 
to Whitehorse with the news. 

The town of Whitehorse was plunged into 
gloom over this accident, for both men were 
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well known and respected. In order to help 
the families of the two men, volunteers were 
called for to bring the raft through the rapids, 
as there was a considerable amount of lumber 
in it. I was anxious to shoot the rapids, so I 
volunteered my services, and in a few days, in 
company with half-a-dozen other men, I found 
myself at the raft. It was about a hundred feet 
in length, and was lashed together with wire 
cable. It was provided with two sweeps or 
oars, one at each end, which were to be used 
to guide the raft. One man acted as pilot, and 
occupied an elevated position where he could 
see the rocks ahead and yell out his orders 
accordingly. Before we started off he placed 
us at our respective sweeps, giving us full 
instructions regarding his signals. 


I must admit that it was rather a solemn 
moment as the raft was liberated from shore 
and began to swing down stream, for it was 
impossible to make a landing until we had 
passed through the rapids, and for three miles 
the river was the worst stretch of water to be 
found in the north. 

For the first few minutes the current did not 
show any signs of being unusually swift, when 
suddenly the river narrowed, and we could see 
the peaceful current transformed into a seething 
mass of water, rushing between narrow, rocky 
walls, and we knew that this was the entrance of 
the celebrated Miles Canyon. There was a 
sweep and a roar, the raft rushed onwards, and in 
another instant the high basalt walls of the gorg 
rose on either side of us. 


Miles Canyon, which the Author traversed on a raft. 


The canyon is about half a mile in length, ana 
is divided into two parts, divided by a circular 
basin containing a dangerous whirlpool. As 
soon as we entered the canyon the raft gave a 
dip and a lurch, and the water poured over the 
front in the form of a breaker. In peaceful 
water the raft was not over eighteen inches above 
the surface, but in. rough water, owing to its 
length and sinuous shape, it would be partly 
under water most of the time. One singular 


fact that I noticed in the gorge is that the 
water, owing to its speed and confinement, 
forms itself into a V-shaped cone, and it was on 
the apex of this watery curve that we were 
riding. 

It seemed only a few seconds after entering 
the canyon before we were in the basin, franti- 


(Photograph. 


cally tugging at the sweeps in order to prevent 
being sucked into the whirlpool. Swinging 
clear, we entered the lower section of the 
canyon. This part of the gorge is even swifter 
than the upper part, but I must admit that we 
had very little time to make comparisons. The 
water swept over the raft, the pilot swung his 
arms, the walls of the canyon seemed to fly 
upstream, and suddenly we found ourselves 19 
comparatively smooth water, with the canyon 
at our backs, and ahead of us the seething 
waters of Squaw Rapids. 

These rapids are about half a mile below 
the outlet of the canyon, and we were soon 
fighting for a channel. They presented the 
appearance of immense breakers, beneath whic’ 
large jagged rocks could be plainly seen. While 
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"There was a sweep and a roar, the raft rushed onwards, and in another instant the bi,h basalt walls of the gorse rose on 
either side of us.” 
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we were rushing through the rapids we grazed one 
of these rocks. It was indeed a curious sensa- 
tion to feel the rock beneath my feet and to 
see the raft lift as it passed aver, and it certainly 
was not conducive to comfort to see that 
several boards had been ripped from the raft 
and were floating behind us. I began to 
wonder how many rocks we could climb over 
before disintegration took place, but I was 
allowed littie time for reflection, for we were 
approaching the worst part of the whole trip—-the 
dreaded Whitehorse Rapids. ‘These rapids are 
half a mile in length, finally narrowing down 
to a very small rocky channel, through which 
we swept with a plunge that threatened to 


with provisions and camping outfit, I left White- 
horse on my long trip to the Bering Sea. 

After leaving Whitehorse nothing of incident 
occurred until I arrived at a place called Little 
Salmon, about two hundred miles below. Here 
I found a trading station and a number of 
Indians, and purchased a good many hides 
and a quantity of sinew, which the natives use 
for sewing. From Little Salmon until I arrived 
at Dawson, I stopped at every native settlement 
to buy hides or furs, having them shipped to me 
at different points on the Lower River. 

Dawson City, the capital ‘of the Klondyke 
golu-fields, is a thriving town, and here I 
renewed my stock of provisions, and soon 


The V-shaped cone of swiftly-rushing water in Miles Canyon. This remarkable picture was taken from the raft. 
From a Photograph. 


sweep us all off, for the water poured over us as 
though we were submerged. The force of the 
current seemed to swing us out of our course, 
for after passing through the rapids we found our- 
selves high and dry on a sand-bar. This meant 
that all hands had to get into the icy current 
and pry the raft into deep water. It moved very 
unexpectedly, and two men were thrown under 
the raft, being nearly drowned before they could 
be extricated. As it was, one man was dragged 
out with his hip broken, so we finished the rest 
of the trip into safety short-handed. 

As soon as the raft was landed I got enough 
material from it to build a flat-bottomed boat 
sixteen feet in length. Having loaded this craft 


continued my journey. Although I was alone 
the trip was by no means monotonous. At this 
time of the year the weather was beautiful, and 
the scenery constantly changing. My usual 
camping-ground was the nearest gravel-bar where 
night overtook me, if night can be consistently 
so called where the daylight extends over the 
entire twenty-four hours. ‘There was always 4 
good supply of driftwood handy, and I would 
steep by the side of a roaring camp-fire, wrapped 
in my fur robe. 

After leaving Dawson City I passed the settle- 
ments of Moosehide, Forty-Mile, Eagle, Circle 
City, and Fort Yukon. The village of Fort 
Yukon is above the Arctic Circle, and the 
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midnight sun could be plainly seen from this 
point. The village is situated in a very 
depressing part of the country known as the 
Yukon flats, which are about three hundred 
miles in length and some sixty miles wide. 
The river here is split into innumerable chan- 
nels, swamps, and marshes, and a friend of 
mine aptly described it when he said, ‘To one- 
fourth water add one-fourth willows, one-fourth 
sky, and one-fourth gravel. Throw in a few 
ducks, gulls, and geese. Flavour with monotony, 
and serve in a dish three hundred miles in length 
and sixty miles wide.” 

I spent about three weeks traversing these 
dreary flats. Several times | followed what I 
thought was the real channel, only to find that 
it finally lost itself in a swamp or marsh, and I 
would have to pull back against a strong current 
until I could get on the right course. I was 
also bothered with a strong head-wind, and 
several times I was almost swamped, for, under 
the influence of the wind, the waves rose to an 
incredible height, considering that this was inland 
water. On one occasion I came to a part of 
the river where it was unusually wide; from 


Thirty-Mile River, a part of the Upper Yukon. 


Fort Yukon, in the Arctic Circle, where the sun can be seen shining at midnight 


(Photograph. 


shore to shore it must have been four miles. As 
the current seemed to be on the opposite side, 
and there was no wind, I thought it would be 
perfectly safe to cross. I was about a mile from 
the opposite shore, when it commenced to blow. 
Instantly the smooth water was lashed into 
tremendous waves, and some of the water came 
into the boat. I saw that it was no good 
fighting it, so I began to run before the storm. 
I was making fair progress, though the high 
waves were still threatening, when I suddenly 
ran into a spot where two currents met and 
fornred a large whirlpool, and, although the 
suction was not sufficient to draw the boat 
under, I found it impossible to get out. 

When waves come in regular swells it is 
generally possible to cross them successfully by 
pointing the bow of the boat towards the crest 
of the wave, but on this particular occasion this 
was impossible, as the waves seemed to surround 
me on all sides. Despite all my efforts the boat 


began to fill with water, although I bailed as 
fast as possible, and I made up my mind that 
my trip down the Yukon was going to end 
disastrously. 


I must have been battling with 


(Photograph. 
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the waves for fully twenty minutes, when the 
wind subsided momentarily as suddenly as it had 
risen, and during the lull I managed to drag 
the boat to a long sand-bar, before the wind 
commenced again. My boat was full of water, 
and everything I had was saturated, but I con- 
sidered this a mere detail so long as my life was 
safe. The wind blew without intermission for 
nearly three days, and during this time I was 
compelled to stay on the sand-bar. ‘There was 
no shelter of any kind, no wood with which to 
build a fire, and there was no protection from 
the wind. Moreover, to add to my misery, all 
my provisions were filled with sand, which blew 
oter my little island in clouds. The only way 
1 could obtain protection from the storm was by 
burrowing in the sand like a rabbit. 

After the wind subsided I travelled for thirty- 
six hours without a stop, so anxious was I to 
leave the flats behind 
me. If it had been 
necessary I think I 
would have travelled 
for a week in order to 
escape from a land- 
scape so monotonous, 
and so full of danger 
from sudden storms. 

Some miles below 
the flats I came to a 
place known as Coal 
Creek, and here I saw 
one of the largest herds 
of caribou I have ever 
seen, They were busy 
feeding on moss, and 


as I approached 
seemed to form a solid nae Indien aoe 


A freat herd of caribou seen by Mr. Priestley while drifting down the river. 


The Asthor aide @ good deal of trading 


| Photograph. 


phalanx of heads and horns. ‘hey were com- 
paratively tame, but whether this was owing to 
their numbers or because they were unfamiliar 
with human beings I was unable to ascertain. 

Several hundred miles farther down the river I 
reached Fort Gibbon, at the mouth of the 
Tanana River, and nine hundred miles from the 
mouth of the Yukon. This is one of the largest 
settlements on the river, and is really the 
dividing line between the ‘upper and lower 
sections of the Yukon. It was below this point 
that my actual work commenced, for here I 
picked up my first bundle of hides and fur, and 
it was amongst the Indians of the lower river 
that I proposed to do my trading. 

Below Fort Gibbon the river is fairly swift, 
and in many cases has cut under the bank of 
the river, excavating large holes. These holes 
are supposed by the Indians to be inhabited by 
the water devil, known 
to them as “ Notsina 
dan.” ‘The natives are 
especially afraid of this 
particular spirit, as he 
is supposed to have 
the power to torture 
the dead. For this 
reason Indian graves 
are always built on a 
high bank which it 
is impossible for the 
water to reach. 

The Yukon Indians 
are very particular re- 
garding the burial of 
the dead. In the first 
place the body is not 


(Promegrash. laid out as with the 
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white race, but is doubled up, the knees touching 
the chin. At one village where I visited an old 
man was being prepared for burial, and there 
was much consternation amongst the natives 
because he was so fat that his chin and his 
knees could not be made to touch. 

The Indians are very proud of their family 
graves, and erect a little house over the mound 
about three feet high and six feet in length. 
These houses are generally decorated with 
figures of animals, according to the emblem of 
the family to which the dead man belonged. 
The houses are also provided with small windows. 
I asked an unusually 
intelligent native if 
the corpse ever used 
the windows. He 
replied that he looked 
through the window 
when dead white men 
came out of their 
graves to smell the 
flowers that were 
placed on the top! 
Further. comment, I 
felt, was unnecessary. 


In some cases the Krom a) 


Five-Finger Rapids on the Yukon. 


(Photograph. 


graves are decorated with a long flagpole, 
or a tree is planted at the foot of the 
grave, all the branches being removed with the 
exception of a small tuft on the top, giving them 
a graceful, palm-like appearance. I saw one 
grave at a place called Kokrines, decorated with 
the top of a butter-box, upon which were the 
mystic words, “ Keep Cool.” 

After leaving Fort Gibbon my first stop was 
at the mouth of the Koyukuk River, a tributary 
of the Yukon, flowing from the Arctic slope. 
Here I found a number of Koyukuk Indians, 
and stopped with them in order to trade. They 


Indian graves are always located on a high bank, out of reach of floods, in order that the “water devil" may not be able to 
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dec at the dead. 
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have the reputation of being very treacherous, 
but I was never molested while I was with 
them. I always took the precaution, however, 
of being well armed, and owing to the fact that 
I always carried a very fine hunting-knife at 
my belt they christened me “ Eenyik savik ”— 
meaning, “The man with the knife.” The 
natives were very glad to get the moose-hide 
and sinew, but there was considerable haggling 
to be done before a trade could be effected. 
The men took very little part in the business, 
so my dealings were almost entirely with the 
squaws. I would stretch out a large canvas on 
the ground, and on this would spread my 
moose-hides. These hides were all smoke- 
tanned, and looked very much like chamois 
leather. The squaws, with looks of envy, 
would crowd round, feeling the texture of the 
hides for all the world like their white sisters 
examining silk. After I had named the price of 
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the hides, in cases where they had no money 
they would pay me with fur—generally marten, 
mink, or fox—and then it would rest with me 
what the fur was worth. Of course, my decision 
was always disputed, and various comments 
would be uttered in Indian, Russian, or broken 
English, for it is a curious fact that the Indians 
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of the Lower Yukon speak better Russian than 
they do English, and such articles as flour, tea, 
cotton, and gunpowder are always spoken of in 
Russian, even in purchasing them from an 
English-speaking trader. : 

After I had glutted the market amongst 
the Koyukuk Indians, so far as moose-hides 
were concerned, I drifted farther down the river. 

I was camped a few miles lower down than 


‘the Koyukuk, and on getting up in the morning 


found my flour, sugar, and bacon scattered all 
over the beach. The soft mud plainly showed 
the tracks of a bear, so taking my rifle I 
followed the trail, and presently saw the animal 
lying under a bush asleep. 1 fired two shots 
into his body, and, seeing that he was dead, 
placed my rifle under a tree and walked over 
to him, where I was soon busy stripping him 
of his hide. So intent was I in my work 
that I never noticed anything unusual, until I 
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happened to glance up, and to my astonishment 
looked into the face of another bear, evidently 
the mate of the one I had killed. I gave one 
jump, and started off in the direction of my rifle, 
with Mrs. Bruin a close second. Grabbing ™Y 
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became distracted with the sight of the dead 
bear, and while she was trying to size up the 
situation I shot her through the head. Both 
bears were black, and were not very large. 

All along the river there were different camps, 
and at each one I would stay to trade with the 
natives. Their villages are a good deal larger 
than the population warrants. This is owing to 
the fact that in the last few years the Indians 
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have been almost decimated by disease intro- 
duced amongst them by the whites. It is, 
indeed, only a question of a few years before 
they will be extinct, like the dodo or great auk, 
or even the buffalo. The Indians that are left are 
certainly not very high in the scale of civilization. 
The spirit of the tribe is very strong amongst 
them ; in fact, they seem to have very little idea 
of family life, everything being subservient to 
“ Kanar,” the tribal spirit. Most of the property 
of a village is common to the tribe, and any 
private property accumulated by an individual 
must at his death be divided amongst the mem- 
bers of his tribe, and not among his own family. 
They are very shiftless, depending too much on 
each other. Inthe summer-time, when they are 
catching salmon to carry them over the winter, 
they will never catch enough, although they can 
get all they want. Each Indian seems to think 
that if he runs short he can call upon his tribal 
brother to supply the deficiency. The effect of 
this can easily be realized when every man is 
doing the same thing. About Christmas their 
supplies begin to dwindle, and from that time 
on till the salmon run in the spring it is a 
constant struggle with starvation. It must be 
said to their credit, however, that while there is 
food in the camp everyone eats, and if one 
Indian is starving it is a sure sign that all are in 
the same condition. 

A very common custom among them is that 
of giving feasts, and it seems to be their 
ambition to outdo each other in their 
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generosity. Whether this is done through 
motives of hospitality, or simply to outdo one 
another, seems rather doubtful. I am inclined 
to think that these feasts, or “ potlatches,” are 
given by the individual in order to prove to the 
rest of the tribe that he is a “good fellow.” At 
these ‘ potlatches ” a man will give away every- 
thing that he has, excepting his squaw. The 


Yukon Indians seem to have a certain respect for 
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their women and old people, a spirit not 
generally associated with the North American 
Irdian. 

The Yukon Indian is very superstitious. He 
has the idea that the unknown world is peopled 
by a multitude of evil spirits, all of whom are 
bent on his destruction. Each tribe has one or 
more witch-doctors, and these witch-doctors are 
supposed to have in their possession an evil 
spirit of their own. This spirit—for the inevit- 
able consideration—will wage war on all other 
spirits that'may be threatening the natives, and 
it often happens that when the witch-doctor 
business is dull the wizard will suddenly be 
taken with the spirit of prophecy, and will inform 
a certain native that he is threatened with 
sudden death. he terror-stricken Indian will 
soon pay the necessary fee to have the calamity 
averted. 

These Indians seem to have their own ideas 
regarding marriage. The marriage ceremony 
simply consists in paying a certain sum to the 
father of the girl, and then presenting her with 
a garment known as a “parka.” Divorce is very 
simple, and can be obtained by either party, 
the woman always keeping the children. Divorce 
is very common among them, but during their 
marriage they seem to have a good deal of 
respect for their vows. 

It is considered a grave breach of etiquette to 
call the father ofa family by his tribal name. He is 
always referred to as the father of “ So-and-so,” 
or whatever the name of his eldest son may be. 
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Their way of expressing affection is by rubbing 
noses together—a custom which seems to be 
common amongst savage races in different parts 
of the world. In recent years, however, Indian 
mothers have taken to kissing their little children 
on the lips, a custom which they seem to have 
adopted from the white people. I was very 
much amused at one village where I stopped. 
‘There were two or three white men there, and 
one man, by way of a joke, said to a young 
squaw, ‘Give me a kiss,” or, as he put it, “Sen 
eelt sut,” a literal translation of which would be, 
“Let us smell noses together.” She promptly 
rushed off to the missionary with her complaint, 
and added that she felt very much insulted 
because no white man knew how to kiss. 

One large village I stayed at was known as 
Nulato. It was late when I arrived, and in order 
to get away from the mosquitoes I climbed to 
the top of a high bluff and slept in the grave- 
yard. I had my camera with me, and laid it 
on the top of one of the little houses built 
over a grave. Next morning, while I was just 
preparing to get up, I heard someone climbing 
the hill, and looking round the corner of the 
burial-house.saw a young Indian coming towards 
me. He had seen the reflection of the sun on 
some of the metal work of my camera and had 
come to investigate. As I was behind a grave 
he was unable to see me, and when he reached 
out his hand to grasp the camera I took hold 
of him by the wrist. All that he could see was 
a long hand apparently reaching out from the 
grave, and with a yell he tore himself away and 
tushed headlong back to the village, where I 
was later entertained with the story of the young 
man who had been seized by a devil in the grave- 
yard, and only escaped after a desperate struggle. 

On one occasion I landed at a village, and it 
commenced to rain. I had no tent with me, so 
I asked the Indians if I could sleep in one of 
their tents. They were perfectly agreeable and 
told me I could sleep in the big tent. I found 
that this was already occupied by several of the 
natives, but seeing a pile of branches in a corner 
I laid my fur robe on it. I then went back to 
my boat to bring in more of my stuff, and on 
my return to the tent found my robe on the 
floor. I replaced it and made another trip 
outside, and on my return again found my robe 
on the floor. Most of the Indians seemed to be 
enjoying some joke, with the exception of one 
young squaw, who was eyeing me with marks of 
considerable disfavour. It seemed that the par- 
ticular pile of branches I had selected was the 
young lady’s bed, and placing my robe there 
was equivalent to a proposal of marriage. It 
was a severe blow to my pride to find that I 
had been twice rejected by an Indian squaw. 


Arriving at a village called Paimute, I found 
the first Eskimos. ‘hese people only live 
round tide-water, and seem to be a héalthier and 
far livelier people than the Indians, and are also 
much better sailors. The term “ Eskimo” is an 
Indian word, and is intended as an_ insult, 
meaning “‘fish-eater.” The Eskimo retaliates 
by terming the Indian “ Ingalik,” meaning the 
“dirty ones.” 

The Eskimos, unlike their neighbours, can 
grow a little hair on their faces, and in some 
cases shave their heads, tonsure fashion, which 
makes them look very much like some old 
pictures of Japan. Indeed, there is a strong 
resemblance between the Eskimo and the coolie 
class of Japan, and, if 1 were to hazard an 
opinion, 1 would say that the Eskimo was 
originally a Japanese, and the Indian was 
originally a ‘Tartar. ‘The Eskimo always refers 
to his race as Inuit, meaning “the men.” 

‘The Eskimo uses a walrus-hide boat instead 
of the Indian birch-bark canoe, and in place of 
moccasins uses a walrus hide shoe, called a 
“ mukluk.” 

A favourite dish of the Eskimos is rotten fish. 
They will dig a hole in the ground and bury a 
quantity of salmcen. After a considerable period 
they will open the hole, and if the fish is in an 
advanced stage of corruption will invite all and 
sundry to partake of the fare. I was compelled 
to decline several pressing invitations to dine 
with them on this account, for there was no 
need to tell me whit would be on the menu ; the 
fish spoke for ‘itself, and in no uncertain voice 
either. 

The Eskimos do not seem to have the same 
respect for their dead as the Indians. Instead 
of burying them in the ground they place the 
body in a canoe and, wherever possible, hoist 
the craft into the branches of a tree. In 
several cases I saw the canoes had rotted away, 
and beneath these sepulchral trees the ground 
was covered with bones. 

Soon after leaving Paimute I arrived at 
the celebrated Yukon delta. As the river 
approaches Bering Sea it splits into innumer- 
able small channels, all of which eventually 
empty into salt water, but which form a delta 
over a hundred and fifty miles in width. It is 
of the utmost importance that in travelling 
through this delta the extreme right-hand chan- 
nel be kept all the way, otherwise the traveller 
is taking a desperate chance with his life, for, 
with the exception of this lone channel, all the 
channels of the Yukon empty themselves into 
an immense storm-swept mud-flat, from which 
there is no escape. 

At the mouth of the Yukon there is an 
Eskimo village known as Kotlik, and from the 
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natives I got my course. My destination was 
St. Michael’s, situated seventy miles away, and 
to reach it I had to cross an atm of Bering 
Sea, fully thirty miles of open water. I stayed 
with the natives for two days until I got a 
favourable wind, and then headed for Cape 
Romanoff, thirty miles away, scudding before 
a strong breeze. It soon became very dark, and 
my only reckoning was the north star, which was 
directly over the cape. The breeze began to 
freshen, which made things very uncomfortable, 
as my boat was built for the river and was not 
intended for rough water. Bering Sea has a 
bad reputation for sudden storms, and as the 
waves began to mount higher I became some- 
what alarmed. _ I was still about ten miles from 
Cape Romanoff, in a small open boat and on a 
treacherous sea, and surrounded by waves that 
threatened to swamp me at any moment. One 
thing was in my favour, and that was the fact 
that the wind was at my back, and I knew that 
if I could keep afloat I would eventually be 
blown ashore. With one hand I bailed out the 
water, and with the other kept the boat-head on 
towards the breakers. The waves increased in 
size, and at one moment it seemed as though I 
was high in the air, and the next moment I 
would be down in the trough of the sea, sur- 
rounded by high walls of water which seemed 
ready to engulf me. My only hope was to steer 
straight across the breakers, for once I turned 
broadside to them it would only be a second 
before I would be swamped, and in such a sea 
there was no chance for even the strongest 
swimmer. 

I have no idea how long I was flying before 
the wind, peering through the darkness to Cape 


Romanoff, but I am free to confess that the trip 
was one of the most exciting periods of my life. 
At intervals, through the clouds of flying spray, 
I would see the north star and alter my course 
accordingly. 

I had been in the storm for somé time when 
I heard the pounding of breakers on the shore. 
There was no chance to select a landing, as the 
whole coast was one mass of white foam. 
Straight ahead I drove my boat into that jagged 
line of breakers. Suddenly I was struck by a 
side current, the boat turned turtle, and I found 
myself under water. My first impulse was to 


+ strike out for the shore, but when I began to 


tread water I found to my relief that I could 
touch bottom. I then turned my attention to 
the boat, which was now floating right side up, 
but almost filled with water. I swam out to it 
and, seizing a long tow-line, struck out again for 
the shore, and after considerable buffeting with 


“the waves managed to land on the beach, and 


dragged the boat out of harm’s way, feeling 
more dead than alive. 

Some little distance from the water I found a 
huge pile of dry driftwood, and set fire to it, 
which made a bonfire that must have been 
visible to the natives at the mouth of the river. 
I slept in my wet clothes by the side of the fire, 
too tired to move, and next morning obtained 
a supply of food from a neighbouring Eskimo 
camp, the natives of which marvelled that anyone 
could have crossed Bering Sea in such a storm ° 

Next day I arrived at St. Michael’s, having 
completed a trip of .over two thousand miles in 
about three months. Taking everything into 
consideration I profited by the trip, both 
financially and intellectually. 
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Ba Phay was a Burman, and he suspected 
‘three fellow-villagers of the murder of his 
wife and child. The law being powerless 
to help him, for lack of evidence, he decided 
to avenge himself—not by hot - blooded, 
hasty action, but in a typically subtle and 
Eastern manner. Weeks and months went 
by, and still Ba Phay was maturing his 
plans and working up to his master-stroke 
—as weird and dramatic a vengeance as 
any writer of fiction ever conceived. “ The 
story was told to me by an officer,” writes 
Mrs. Warren," and I have every reason to 
believe it to be absolutely authentic.” 


Yes ; he Anezo—that was enough for 
nim. He knew, from the day that Ma 
Sein and he were betrothed, that Moung* 
H’la and Moung Ohn Ah had joined 
Moung G’lah in his search for vengeance 
against Ba Phay for having won Ma 
Sein, for, besides the girl’s beauty and 
sprightliness, there was also her dowry, 
and her father was not only rich but 
generous. Ever since the feast after the 
marriage, when he had caught sight of 
G'lah’s black lowering face as he talked 
apart with H’la and Ohn Ah, Ba Phay 
knew exactly who his enemies were. — , 

A month after his marriage he and 
Ma Sein were travelling along the wind- 
ing road that leads to Toungou. He 
had left the bullock cart with Ma Sein 
alone in it to visit the Pounghi Chaung 
(monastery) at Phaugu, in order to pay 
his respects to the teachers of his boy- 
hood. Suddenly he heard screams, and 
ran back to the road just in time. There 
was Ma Sein struggling in the hands of 
three men with their faces covered with 
cloths. Her hands were tied, and they 
were trying to stop her screams for help 
with a gag of wood. 

When Ba Phay appeared, followed by 
some of the young men then, serving 
their time in the monastery, as he had 
done in his boyhood, the three men 
rushed into the jungle. Ba Phay could 
not pursue them alone, but he reported 
the occurrence at the next police-station. 
The police, natives of India, discovered 


OWN at the end of one of 
the long waterways leading 
from a Burmese lake Ba 
Phay lay in his dug-out boat 
brooding bitterly over .the 

sorrow which recent events had brought 

him. Restlessly he sought for some 
means of revenge upon his enemies. To 
kill them was not to be thought of. To 
begin with, killing three men was not 
easy, and besides, in these days English 
judges and English government made 
these dark deeds dangerous.and difficult. 

No, he would bide his time and wait— 

wait always, with his vengeance before 
him. 

Last night he had returned from his 
fruitless errand to Pegu to see the 
English magistrates and ask them for 
vengeance through the law. But they 
said, “Where is your evidence? Where 
are your witnesses? Who saw these 
men do these things?” “* Your honours, 
I dnow they did it,” was his reply 
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*“ Moung, ' a prefix similar to cur “ Mr.” 
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no trace of the attempted crime—G’lah was a 
rich man. 

On his return to the village Ba Phay, by 
means of cunning and devious questioning, 
easily discovered that G’lah was said to have 
been confined to his house with fever from 
dawn to sunset on that day when no man saw 
him. His two friends were supposed to be 
tending him. 

Many things had happened to Ba Phay since 
then. His thatched house became invested 
with poisonous snakes — twice he found 
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suspicious death, and thus it had gone on for a 
year or so until all his misfortunes were for- 
gotten in the joy that was his and Ma Sein’s 


. over the little son that came to brighten their 


lives. By this time they lived in terror, and 
the neighbours began to shrink from them as 
unlucky and perhaps under the ban of some 
“Nat,” or powerful evil being, who brought all 
this bad luck upon them in punishment for 
some sin of Ba Phay’s or his forefathers. So 
clever were G'lah and his companions that no 
suspicion fell on them. But Ba Phay Anew. 


* He felt a pair of hands seize him round the neck.” 


venomous creatures in his shoes and wrapped 
in his head-dress. He knew then, as now, 
that his enemies would stick at nbthing. He 
was aware, also, that his enemies were rich, and 
to those who are rich the law has little terror in 
-Burma ; an Indian constable can be rendered 
blind and deaf and dumb very easily. Ba Phay, 
too, was rich, but to defend himself his riches 
were useless, his foes were too secret. 

The sun rose higher, the day wore on, and 
still Ba Phay Jay cursing, planning for the 
future and going over the past. Nothing had 
Prospered with him since his marriage. His 
Crops would not grow, his cattle did not 
increase, his sturdy pony died a sudden and 


At last the worst had befallen him. About 
two years after the birth of the boy Ma Sein 
and Ba Phay started on a journey to visit his 
father, who lived in a distant village. Heedless 
of danger, because the boy seemed to be a 
proof that some good Power was protecting 
them, they were to travel day and night for 
thirty-six hours. 

They started at dawn in the bullock-cart with 
its gay cloth and the bells on the yokes of the 
bullocks. They travelled all day, halting at 
noon, a happy, careless trio in holiday spirits. 
About two hours after sunset Ba Phay, who- 
was driving half asleep, felt a pair of hands 
seize him round the neck. Then came a violent 
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blow on the head, and he was flung into the 

road, where he lay haif unconscious, while the 

cart drove away. As he sank into a stupor he 

heard Ma Sein shrieking, then he lost all know- 
* ledge of time and lay as one dead. 

At dawn he began to come to himself, and 
presently sat shivering at the side of the road 
dazed and sick. As full consciousness and 
memory returned he leapt to his feet and started 
running down the road where he had seen his 
cart go when he was flung out. A mile be ran, 
and then, what did he find? His little son 
dead on the road—brutally done to death. 
With a roar of pain and rage he picked up the 
poor little body and dashed on. After some 
miles he came to a police outpost in charge 
of a native officer of police. He showed 
the little body and told his tale. They 
knew nothing, had seen no cart pass in 
the night. The report was written, and a 
constable was scnt off to ‘Toungou to take it 
to headquarters. 

Ra Phay, overcome with heat and his wounded 
head, lay with the priests in the village for three 
days and then returned to his home. ‘There it 
was said that the police had paid a visit, but had 
discovered nothing. They had told the village 
of Ba Phay’s tragedy and gone away. G'lah and 
the others were there and condoled with him, 
with the rest of the villagers. 

Ba Phay went to his house and wept for Ma 
Sein, and so some weeks passed before he had 
any idea if she were dead or no. One terrible 
day on his return from the temple where he 
daily went to worship he found two little brown 
hands in his hut with a ring on one finger to 
tell him they were Ma Sein’s. ‘Then he had 
gone to Pegu secretly to lay information against 
G'lah, but with no result. No one in the village 
knew where he had been. No one should ever 
know of his suspicions. Government: would 
not-—could not, maybe—punish, so he would 
do so himself. 

Until sunset he lay and matured his ven- 
geance. At nightfall he returned to the village. 
With a word of greeting here and there he went 
to his lonely house. Sorrow and rage, locked 
up with his plan of vengeance in his bursting 
heart, were well hidden behind his impassive 
face. 3 


The village was very busy, for it was harvest 
time, and so Ba Phay found it easier to wait and 
mature his plans than it would have been at any 
other time. 

The rich crop of rice was being cut, threshed, 
and packed in the sacks that travellers in 
Burma know so well by sight, piled in bullock 
carts, and built up into great walls at the railway 
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stations, each consignment waiting its turn to be 
carried down to Rangoon. 

In the gathering of the harvest the weeks 
passed, and Ba Phay threw himself into the 
work and into the play. Presently people began 
to remark that Ba Phay wandered much after 
dark. Also, he spent long hours daily at the 
village shrine. He began to talk of strange 
things; and the crowd in the main street of the 
little village round the well and at the doors of 
the only shop used to discuss Ba Phay and his 
doings. He and G'lah, who never used to be 
friends, would now be seen in earnest converse 
together, and H’la and Ohn Ah spoke of some 
mystery. Ba Phay had collected quite a little 
following, and he used to’sit in the centre of a 
circle and tell them strange tales of “Nats” and 
fairies—awful tales of enchantments and horrid 
spells, of restless spirits chained by evil to this 
workd, of benign spirits who would impart 
special knowledge to the chosen; of treasure 
and gold to be won and kept by the brave and 


fearless. G’lah, H'la, and Ohn Ah were 
always amongst this crowd; G’lah’s” eyes 


would flash at the stories, and he would 
clap his hands, laugh, and declare that he was 
never afraid. 

One day Ba Phay asked for three volunteers to 
come with him and try their luck in the big 
gorge some forty miles away where the river 
came roaring down from the hills—a_ place 
where no Burman cared to go after sunset. 
Here high cotton trees and lesser teak trees, 
linked to the shrubs and undergrowth with giant 
creepers, made it gloomy even at midday. 
Behind every rock, in every cave, lurked a spirit, 
some of them very evil. But Ba Phay had been 
there often, he said, and had made friends with 
a spirit who protected him from all others. 

After some talk three volunteers were found 
who, with some trepidation, started on the 
journey at a time when there was no moon. 
In three days they returned. It had been 
wonderful to them. ‘When we got there,” 
said Ong Cha, ‘ton the evening of the second 
day, we were all afraid; but Ba Phay was so 
sure that no evil would befall us that we 
recovered our courage and started up the 
gorge. Spirits there are there, everywhere. The 
trees rustled with their movements. The rocks 
were full of whispers and ever the river calls to 
them. There were voices first, and then forms 
and eyes that glared through the trees, and 
hands that clutched at us as we passed! It was 
more dark than the darkness of night, and-the 
place was cold with the breath of spirits. 

“When we got there,” he continued to the 
listening group, “ Ba Phay said, ‘Let who is 
afraid return to the Kyaung.’ We were all 
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tnuch afraid, but it was more awful to think 
of returning alone than to go on together. 
Presently we came to a great rock with four 
sides and rifts and cracks in it, and from 
under it issued a little stream which fell with 
a roaring sound into a pool below us. Ba 
Phay took us and tied our thumbs together 
at our backs with strong cord. He led us, one 
to each of the four sides of the rock where 
each was alone, nor could we hear the others if 
we cried ever so loud because of the thunder 
of the water. I was greatly afraid; so were 
the others. He told us each to watch, nor say 
a word. He had said he must bind our thumbs 
or the spirits would fear us. We waited thus 
till the first cock-crow, and then as the dawn 
came and I had seen nothing I went to the 
place of meeting appointed by Ba Phay. None 
of the others had seen anything, so we have 
returned as we came, empty-handed. Without 
doubt Ba Phay is befriended by spirits, else how 
could we have returned thus unscathed ?” 

So the fame of this journey was spread, and 
Ba Phay had many asking him to take them 
with him to the gorge. But he would not do 
so for a long time, going in the meanwhile by 
himself several times. After some months he 
took three more, who returned with much the 
same tale, and later another three, G’lah among 
them, then another three, and so on until all 
his supporters had been and none had seen 
anything to talk about. 

And so it came to pass that, everyone having 
been, Ba Phay said at last that he would choose 
three to be his companions. All his cronies 
cried, “ Let your choice fall on me,” but Ba 
Phay said he must go once more alone, and on 
his return he would select three. He came 
back, and at a great meeting announced that he 
would take G’lah, Ohn Ah, and H’la. He 
said that he knew they were brave, and being 
comrades he thought their minds would work 
together and so call the spirits more strongly. 

They waited for a time when the moon was 
not visible, as on all other occasions, and then 
they started off in the morning, riding ponies, 
smoking their big cheroots, and laughing ; the 
gayest of the four was Ba Phay. In their silk 
lungyis, white coats, and gay-coloured head- 
scarves they looked a happy, well-to-do party, 
and the day passed pleasantly enough in riding 
through the jungle. In the cold season, as it 
was then, it is delightful in these forests. With 
song and hilarity they journeyed till they came 
to the Kyaung in the late evening. It was then 
quite dark, as the sun sets about half-past four. 

“Will you come to-night or to-morrow?” 
asked Ba Phay, and his eyes glistened and his 
mouth quivered with excitement. 
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“To-night,” they cried, ‘we want to see the 
spirit that will make us rich.” 

An hour later, at the big rock, Ba Phay tied 
their thumbs and placed them as before, retiring 
himself, as he explained, to the fourth side. 
It was dark as Egyptian night, and silent as the 
grave but for the thunder of the stream and the 
fitful whisper of the breeze. 

And so, three years after his plotting on the 
lake, the time of Ba Phay’s revenge had arrived. 
He laughed and joked as he tied their thumbs, 
and they were so worked up that his excitement 
did not astonish them or cause them any 
uneasiness. Ohn Ah was the first to be 
stationed in his place ; then H’la; then G'lah. 
As Ba Phay passed the corner of Ohn Ah’s 
side, Ohn Ah felt a sudden spasm of fear. 

“We are all three here—why?” he thought. 
“Perhaps the spirits told Ba Phay what we 
did!” He grew cold at the idea. “If I move, 
Ba Phay said, the spirit, finding me alone’ 
without him, might slay me. If I stay perhaps 
Ba Phay himself will slay me in the dark, 
helplessly tied as I am. Why did I not think 
of this before?” 

His breath came fast, his forehead was 
covered with cold beads of sweat, his knees 
shook under him. Slowly, leaning against the 
rock, he crept to the corner where he had seen 
Ba Phay go round to his place. The water 
thundered, the leaves rustled, and curious silent 
sounds were all round him. He reached the 
corner, he craned his neck, but he could see 
nothing in the dense gloom. Where his 
accustomed eyes had expected to see Ba Phay'’s 
white coat was—nothing. 

He turned the corner, creeping round the 
next angle to H’la’s side, his neck stretched, 
his body tense with fear. Straining his eyes, 
he was presently able to distinguish H’la 
lying on the ground; at least, he could see 
his white coat and the pale sheen of his yellow 
head-dress amongst the creepers and _ rocks. 
He crept on till he came to H’la. H’la was 
apparently asleep. He stooped to awaken 
him—then a shriek rent the air, for H’la’s 
head and H’la’s body were a foot apart. 
Raising himself, Ohn Ah dashed round the 
corner, to find G’lah’s body in the same way. 
Fear for himself now gripped him. Without 
douht Ba Phay had discovered their crime 
and this was his vengeance. He must fly— 
but how? 

By this time Ba Phay must have discovered 
his absence from his place when he went to 
slay him, as he had slain the others. Would he 
turn back, or would he follow him round? As 
Ohn Ah stood there spellbound and paralyzed 
with horror, his thumbs tied behind him, he 
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heard the crackle of footsteps coming, though was spoiled, for he, too, 
which way his frightened brain failed to tell him. would die by the hands of 
: He crept towards his own place, crept, stopping _— justice, and he wished to 
hetween each footfall to listen, as doubtless Ba live and enjoy his guilty 
Phay, now on the alert, was also doing. Were — secret as they had lived and enjoyed theirs. 
Ohn Ah to escape and tell the tale his vengeance Round and round the rock they went, now 
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and again turning together ; as luck would have 
it, never meeting. At last, when the pale 
primrose dawn broke, Ba Phay saw Ohn Ah 
disappear behind the next corner of the rock, 
and with a yell of rage followed him. Ohn Ah 
did not need to look behind ; he ran stumbling 
and shrieking. With his tied hands he knew a 
fall would be fatal. But he ran, and as he ran 
he cried and sobbed and sometimes screamed 
in mad fear. Down the gorge, over the little 
streams that broke the track he dashed, and 
ever just behind him ran Ba Phay with his 
great cutting-knife, red-eyed and grinning 
fiendishly—sure of his prey. 

The astonished man at the Kyaung, rising 
shortly after dawn, was struck dumb at the awful 
sight that met his drowsy eyes. Where the 
gorge opens on to the plain and the river widens 
out peacefully after all the turmoil of its steep 
passage from the top of the hill stands 
the Kyaung. Down the steep side of the 
cliff runs the path that leads through the gorge, 
cut in the rock—steep, narrow, and tortuous it 
comes winding down. Where it first comes in 
sight from round the last bend in the gorge 
appeared first Ohn Ah, a terrible sight, his eyes 
protruding, mouth open, his clothes torn to 
ribbons, his body bleeding from scratches, with 
his hands behind him as though tied. Hardly 
had the Kyaung man realized the tragedy of his 
appearance when, bounding after him, bearing 
a huge dah, which gleamed in the slanting sun- 
rays, followed Ba Phay. He looked, with his 
waving arms and face rendered devilish with 
rage and thwarted revenge, so like one of the 
grotesque and terrible creatures that adorn pic- 
tures in Burmese temples and religious books 
that Meng Thin’s first impulse was to run, but, 
spellbound, he stayed. 

Two turns of the path, and they still came 
on. Another turn, and they disappeared ; then 
once more they could be seen. Ba Phay was 
gaining on Ohn Ah; he struck at him with his 
dah. Ohn Ah, dodging to escape, stumbled 
and fell; tied as his hands were, he could not 
rise. Ba Phay stood over him, and, with a 
mighty swing, brought the dah down on his 
prostrate enemy. 

Obn Ah rolled desperately to one side. Ba 
Phay, missing him with his dah, lost his balance 
and fell struggling into the thick bamboo jungle 
that covered the cliff, which here dropped down 
in a series of slopes and ledges to the great 
pool at the foot of the rapids. Ohn Ah, hang- 
ing helplessly on the edge, rolled slowly over, and 
was just snatched from death by Meng Thin’s 
son, who, realizing the situation, had bounded 
up the path to his assistance. 


Dragging the almost demented man on to the 
path, he unbound his hands and half carried, 
half led him down to the Kyaung. 

After Meng Thin’s wife and son had tended 
his wounds and brought him somewhat back to 
his senses, Ohn Ah told his tale of Ba Phay’s 
treachery to himself and his friends, without, 
of course, explaining his and their crimes against 
Ba Phay to supply a motive. 

He talked of Ba Phay as a vengeful madman, 
the friend of devils and an unlucky and accursed 
man. 

Leaving the injured man, Meng Thin went up 
to the bed of the gorge to hunt for Ba Phay or 
his body. The great dab he saw gleaming in 
the green depths of the pool, and a blood- 
stained piece of pink cloth fluttering from a 
bamboo spike told its own tale; but of Ba Phay 
himself, alive or dead, he discovered no sign. 
Meng Thin was inclined to think he was alive, 
however, as no vulture hovered in the still blue 
air, no furtive jackal showed in the shadows of 
the cliff-side. 

The police, summoned by Meng Thin’s son, 
arrived at sundown—an officer of subordinate 
grade and three constables from the nearest 
outpost, some fifteen miles away. After learn- 
ing Ohn Ab’s story the officer took his men up 
the gorge, attended by Meng Thin and his 
son, armed with thick cudgels and carrying 
lanterns. 

Arrived at the place described by Ohn Ah 
they discovered the bodies of Moung H’la and 
Moung G’lah, with their heads cut off, and their 
hands tied by the thumbs, as Ohn Ah’s had 
been when he came down the gorge pursued 
by Ba Phay. 

After some days’ search Ba Phay was found 
hiding in a cave. His only emotion on being 
arrested was rage at hearing of Ohn Ah’s escape, 
for he had made sure he had perished by the 
fall over the cliffs. He himself had fallen on 
one of the ledges, torn and bruised, but not 
mortally hurt. He had lain where he fell, and 
when night came had escaped into the jungle. 

In telling the story of his crime he averred 
that he was ready for death, and he met his fate 
early one morning, in the precincts of Mandalay 
jail, with that curious mixture of bravado and 
stoicism so often shown by the Oriental, and so 
incomprehensible to us. Pride in the success 
of his revenge and bitter mortification for its 
partial failure were the only feelings he expressed 
during his trial and time in jail. 

Not all the questioning and evidence of 
witnesses shook his belief in the guilt of Moung 
H'la, Moung Ohn Ah, and Moung G’lah, and 
the justice of his revenge. 
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“This narrative,” writes Mr. Batten, ‘is absolutely true in every detail. 


So well is the 


story known among prospectors and lumbermen in Canada that I have heard it related 
on several occasions since writing, and at places many hundreds of miles distant from 


where it happened. 


HE following events took place at the 
Red Deer Lumber Camp No. 6, on 
the Etoimami River, Saskatchewan 
(East), in April, 1908. Mr. Edward 
Field, a well-known rancher of 

Wadena and a keen naturalist, accompanied by 

his son, arrived at the 

camp only a few hours 


after the death of the un- aera 


fortunate ‘Tom Wilson, 
and heard a full account 
of the tragic happenings. ‘ 
Mr. Field maintains that 
the bear which made the 
attack upon the brothers 
Hefren was nota black 
bear, as supposed by those 
present, but a grizzly ; 
though the grizzly is re- 
ported to have been ex- 
tinct in Saskatchewan for 
some years. 

“When I was younger,” 
said Mr. Field, “I traded 
with the Indians for over 
twenty years. I have 
seen more black bears 
than I can remember, and 


It is a striking illustration of the truth of the old -backwoods saying, 
‘There ig never any telling what a bear will do. 


Mr. Field speaks from practical experience, 
and is well able to judge, while the story told 
by Minwellt the Indian, as described in the 
narrative, adds strength to his argument. 

Nevertheless, it is well known among natural- 
ists that there is no animal of more versatile 
temperament than the 
bear. “There is never 
| any telling what a bear 
| ‘will do,” is an oft-quoted 

axiom of the woods. 
| Thus, in the minds of 

many, there still remains 
| a shadow of doubt as 
to whether the visitor to 
the Red Deer Lumber 
Camp was a black bear or 
a grizzly. 


While the snow was 
still thick and game 
scarce the thawing spring 
had found its way to the 
| lonely stretches of the 
| Etoimami River. Be- 
| 
| 


neath the snow and rot- 
ten ice tiny springs were 
trickling through — the 


without exception have 
found them to be timid, 
cowardly creatures. I 
have even known little 
Indian boys to run after 
a mother black bear in broad daylight, and steal 
her cubs. oes it seem likely that such an 
animal would actually cross an ice-clogged river 
in pursuit of two strong, noisy lumbermen, as 
the bear of Red Deer Camp did?” 


Mr. Edward Field, who describes 
adventure with a bear. 


From a Photograph. 


| undergrowth, and slowly 
finding their way towards 
the lowlands of the 
river. 

At Camp No. 6, as 
at other camps throughout the country just 
at that time, things were slack. The season's 
harvest of timber was already afloat in the 
dams, and the lumbermen were now waiting 
for the floodwaters to carry the logs down 
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stream, after which the camp would break up 
till the following autumn. 

The foreman, George McGillies, had taken 
the camp rifle and gone off for a stroll in the 
hope of procuring squirrel or partridge. ‘om 
Wilson, the camp cook, was busy, as usual, pre- 
paring victuals for his large household, and the 
rest of the “ boys” were lounging, smoking, and 
strolling about in the woods, passing the time 
away as best they could. . 

It happened, therefore, that Wilson was quite 
alone in camp. Through the cookhouse door 
floated a healthy aroma of baking and soapsuds, 
accompanied by occasional spasmodic bursts of 
song and the rattle of cooking utensils. 

The scene was typical of a backwoods 
camp at breaking-up time, which comes much 
as breaking-up time does at a public school. 
‘There was a suggestion of laughter in the very, 
air—the laughter of the hidden brooks, of the 
thawing and awakening life in every cranny and 
crevice. The big-hearted lumbermen, each 
busy with his prospects for the coming summer, 
were like children let loose from the sombre 
class-rooms and dormitories, and enthusiastically 
laying out their schemes for the near vacation. 

Down by the river, a mile or so from camp, 
Fred and Billy Hefren were strolling aimlessly 
through the woods. They were brothers, these 
two, though bearing little resemblance to one 
another. Fred was tall, sparely built, and 
bearded ; Billy was short, thick-set, and more 
or less clean shaven. ‘They were two good- 
natured fellows, and the best of friends. 

The ice, which all winter had bound the 
river, was already broken up. Huge floes of all 
shapes and sizes were drifting rapidly with the 
tide, now and then forming behind some pro- 
jecting rock into miniature “ jams”—to hang 
there for a moment, swing slowly round, and 
join again in the disorderly race to Red Deer 
Lake. 

It was Billy who first detected a slight move- 
ment in the bush on the other side of the river, 
about two hundred yards distant from where 
they stood. 

“ Fred,” he exclaimed, suddenly ; “there’s a 
bear across the river!” 

Fred paused, and looked in the direction of 
his brother’s gaze. A bear it was sure enough. 
‘The brute was sniffing round the root of a large 
cedar, and had evidently not noticed the 
approach of the two men. 

Far from being disconcerted, Fred and Billy, 
having thoroughly convinced themselves. that 
they were not victims to some delusion, con- 
tinued their walk without giving the bear further 
attention. Even had the animal occupied the 
same bank as themselves, it would have made 
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little difference, but with that wide, icy stretch 
separating them from the remotely possible 
danger there was certainly no apparent need 
for alarm. 

As for the bear, he had probably just 
wakened from his long winter sleep in response 
to the warm touch of the sunshine. Perhaps 
he had “holed up” the autumn previously in 
poor condition, and thus had roused to find 
himself desperately hungry while game was still 
scarce. When next the men happened to 
glance up they were exactly opposite the 
woodland prowler. 

“ Big beast, isn’t he?” quoth Billy. 
he nosing about there for?” 

“Chipmunk,” answered Fred. 
soon slide when he sees us.” 

This gave Billy an idea. Like most people 
he loved to see an animal surprised. “Git out 
0’ the way, thar!” he shouted, putting his two 
hands to his mouth in order to convey the 
sound better across the intervening space. 

In spite of the multitudinous groaning and 
creaking of the ice-floes the bear heard the 
sound almost immediately. It wheeled round 
in a clumsy half circle, as though to sniff the 
air, then, sighting the two men, it reared up on 
its hind-quarters and regarded them for some 
seconds. 

“He ain't a bit scared of you,” observed 
Fred, with a laugh. ‘Guess he isn’t properly 
awake yet.” 

“Isn't he, though !” answered Billy a second 
later. 

He said it with a note of suppressed alarm in 
his voice, for to their utter surprise the great 
brute had suddenly dropped to the ground, and 
was now progressing in long, swinging strides 
towards the river. Before the two men had 
properly realized what was happening the animal 
had plunged into the icy water and, heedless of 
the drifting floes, was swimming rapidly towards 
them. 

“Now, what does fhat mean?” muttered 
Fred. “ He isn’t coming at us, is he?” 

“Tt looks like it,” answered Billy, with a half- 
scared glance towards the open behind him. 

Still the two were unable to grasp the full 
significance of what was taking place. The 
actions of the bear had been so prompt and 
spontaneous that for a moment they were 
inclined to think that the brute was snow-blind, 
and had merely dropped into the river while 
endeavouring to evade them. 

Billy was the first to grasp the dnwelcome 
truth. “Run,” he shouted, and they began to 
sprint clumsily in the direction of the camp, 
their heavy boots sinking deep in the rotten 
rifts 
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For a hundred yards or more they ran as fast 
as their legs would carry them ; then Fred, still 
certain that either they or the bear were victims 
to some mistake, turned and looked behind him. 
To his dismay he saw that the animal had already 
safely crossed the river, and was now racing 

+ towards them at an almost incredible speed —a 
huge black shape against the background of 
immaculate white. 

Thenceforth the two ran in silence, breathing 
heavily, and avoiding as much as possible the 
deep drifts that in places hampered their progress. 
Unfortunately, the going was all up-hill, and 
here and there, where the snow had melted, the 
ground was soft and spongy. After half a mile 
or so Fred again looked round, and was just in 
time to see the bear lurch out of a spruce 
thicket to their right. ‘The cunning brute, 
noting the direction in which the two were 
heading, had contrived to make a short cut, 
thus considerably shortening the distance be- 
tween them. 

The two lumbermen were now thoroughly 
alarmed. That the bear should charge them 
from such a distance, heedless of all barriers, 
was pretty conclusive proof that the brute 
meant business. At the worst they had attributed 
his attack to a spasm of ill-temper that would 
cool down within the limits of reason as soon 
as they disappeared from view. One glance at 
the animal, however, was now enough to con- 
vince them that if they wished to preserve 
their hides they must somehow contrive to 
give him the slip. 

Fortunately for the two brothers, they had 
worked strenuously and lived steadily all winter, 
‘and were in good form. Nevertheless the con- 
dition of the ground was appalling, and it would 
have been impossible for even a trained athlete 
to have kept up full pace for the whole of the 
distance. ; 

They had yet another quarter of a mile to go 
when Fred fell heavily on his face. By this 
time the bear was only a matter of fifty yards 
distant, and the men could distinctly hear his 
threatening snarls. 

“I'm done!” gasped Fred, as he rose to his 
feet. : 

“So am I,” panted Billy.“ Make fora tree.” 

By then, however, they had left the belt of 
heavy timber behind them, and the few trees 
that grew near were so slender that they would 
afford little or no shelter from their enraged 
pursuer. There was nothing for it but to keep 
on towards camp, on the off chance that some 
of the men would be loafing near-by. 

Presently, through the trees, they caught sight 
of the bunkhouse. The glimpse seemed to give 
them new strength, and they tottered ahead, not 


daring even to look behind them for fear of 
losing time. Once Fred fell, to be instantly 
dragged to his feet by Billy, who, though the 
smaller man, was by far the stronger of the two. 
Breathlessly they shouted for help, but it seemed 
that the camp was entirely deserted. 

How it was that the bear did not catch them 
before they reached the bunkhouse remains to 
both men a mystery. For the last twenty yards 
or so it seems that Billy was half-carrying and 
half-dragging his brother, while every second 
he expected the bear to fall on them from 
behind. 

At last the hut was reached, and Billy 
slammed the door to in the bear's face. 
Unfortunately it was provided with no latch or 
fastener to keep it closed, but by a lucky chance 
a stout wooden batten, about fifty inches long, 
lay on the floor. One end of this the men 
placed under a beam that ran_ horizontally 
across the middle of the door, and jamming 
the other end into the floor held their feet 
against it to keep it from slipping. 

Only just in time was the barricade com- 
pleted. Having overcome his surprise at 
having the door slammed in his face, the bear 
struck the offending obstacle with terrific force. 
Fortunately the batten sustained most of the 
shock, otherwise the crazy hinges would have 
torn apart like paper. 

Again and again the shattering blows were 
repeated, till the two terrified men_ inside 
realized that before long the sheltering barrier 
that stood between them and death would be 
reduced to matchwood. 

Failing to batter down the door, the bear 
attacked it with fangs and claws, working with 
such savage energy that marks of the assault are 
to be seen to this day on the heavy logs that 
compose the hut. Fred and Billy, struggling 
frantically to hold the door and the stake in 
position, now renewed their shouts for help, 
hoping that some of the men had already heard 
the uproar. 

But the only man who heard was Tom Wilson, 
the cook. Alone in the cookhouse, adjacent to 
the bunkhouse wherein the two men were im- 
prisoned, it is more than probable he had heard 
the noise from the very first, but thought, 
naturally, that some of the men were playing a 
joke. When, however, he heard the words, 
“Help! Bear!” shouted in tones of frenzied 
horror from the adjoining hut, he evidently 
realized that something serious was afoot. 

Through the window of the bunkhouse the 
two Hefrens saw exactly what happened. They 
saw Wilson look out from the cookhouse door, 
take in the situation at a glance, and then return 
inside. Half a minute later he appeared again, 
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carrying a small auto- 
matic pistol. ‘This time 
the bear caught sight 
of him and, abandoning 
its attack upon the 
door, charged straight 
towards the cookhouse. 

Wilson stood his 
ground pluckily. He 
levelled the little pistol 
and sighted carefully. 

here was a sharp 
crack, and a blue tongue 
of flame shot from the 
barrel of the weapon. 
Then, quickly following, 
came shot after shot, 
fired in such rapid 
succession that to the 
two men in the bunk- 
house the noise of the 
discharge sounded like 
One continuous roar. 

Wilson was a good 
marksman, and_ there 
is little reason to doubt 
that most of the shots 
found a resting-place in 
the body of the bear. 
They did not, how- 
ever, daunt the brute’s 
courage or check the 
impetus of its charge. 

A second later Fred 
and Billy saw the 
animal dash up to the 
cook, poised on its hind 
legs, one huge paw 
uplifted, exposing a 
truly terrifying arma- 
ment of claws. “It 
Seemed to jump through 
the air at him,” Billy 
said later. Wilson tried 
to dodge, but hardly 
in time. The crushing 
blow from the bear's 
Paw struck him full in 
the face, smashing his 
features out of all Pos- 
sible recognition, and 
killing him instantly. 
The next thing they 
were conscious of was 
a ghastly red heap, 
lying crumpled in the 
snow, and the great 
shaggy monster worry- 
ing it viciously, 


“Wilson stood his ground blockily.” 
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“T shall never forget the scene—never till I 
die!” said one of the Hefrens, when detailing 
the happenings later ; and a lumberman is not 
usually the sort of fellow to shudder without 
good cause. “ 

Like a flash the peaceful scene of the lumber 
camp, basking in the afternoon sunshine, had 
changed to a scene of crimson tragedy, the 
memory of which will never fade from the minds 
of those who were present. 

The seconds lagged by. So great was the 
rage of the bear that it now fell to mauling the 
body of poor Wilson, and seemed to have 
altogether forgotten the two men in the bunk- 
house. Seeing that they could do nothing, and 
that Wilson was beyond all help, the two kept 
silent, being by no means anxious to bring a 
similar fate upon themselves. 

Some minutes of tense, horrible silence 
ensued. At last the bear, having spent its 
wrath on the body of the unfortunate cook, 
snatched up the gruesome burden by the 
shoulder, and began to drag it away towards the 
woods. 

Scarcely had the brute travelled fifty yards, 
however, when it came face to face with George 
McGillies, the camp foreman, who, as stated 
previously, was out in pursuit of fresh meat. 
McGillies had heard the rapid shooting and, 
wondering what was taking place, had hastened 
back to camp. His surprise and dismay, on 
finding himself confronted by the shaggy 
monster, carrying its sinister burden, can well be 
imagined. Almost instinctively he threw up his 
rifle and fired full into the brute’s face. The 
bear paused, glared at him for a moment, then 
dashed away into the bush. 

McGillies had reason to think himself a very 
fortunate man. The rifle he was carrying was 
a ‘22 —the size generally used for shooting 
squirrels—and the fact that the bear did not 
attack him only goes to prove the truth of the 
ancient axiom that “‘there’s never any telling 
what a bear will (or won’t) do.” 


Such is the story of the Etoimaimi bear 
tragedy as related by Mr. Field. As an illus- 


tration of the dogged, persistent ferocity of a 
wild animal it can almost be said to stand 
without a parallel in the annals of the West. 
So well is the story known in Canada that at 
points so remote from the scene of its occur- 
rence as Porcupine to the east, and Francais 
Lake to the west, the writer has heard the tale 
repeated round various camp-fires. 

Shortly after the happening took place a full 
report of it was published in a Winnipeg paper, 
and even found its way to the pages of a 
Montreal supplement. In all the reports, 
however, the offending animal was described as 
a black bear; and Mr. Field, who knows more 
about black bears than most people, took uj 
the cudgels on their behalf. In his opinion 
the animal that had committed the outrage was 
undoubtedly a grizzly—a larger and far fiercer 
animal than the semi-vegetarian of the wood- 
lands. One or two of Mr. Field’s letters were 
published at the time, but the opinion that 
grizzly were extinct in Saskatchewan seemed to 
have taken firm root in the minds of the public. 

The following winter, however, Mr. Field was 
describing the happening to an Indian hunter, 
named Minwell, of the Fishing Lake Indian 
Reserve. 

“You are right,” said Minwell. 
was no black bear, but a grizzly.” 

He then went on to relate how, some weeks 
previously to the Red Deer Camp episode, he 
had been hunting in the country west of the 
Etoimami. ‘One evening,” he said, ‘I came 
across the tracks of a bear, and followed them 
for some miles. When close up with him I 
suddenly realized that the trail was that of a 
grizzly, and not of a black bear, as I had first 
thought.” 

It is unwise for the Indian, armed with his 
deplorable old muzzle-loader, to attack a grizzly 
single-handed, and having realized his mistake 
Minwell discreetly abandoned the chase. It is 
quite possible, however, that the prints he saw 
were those of the same bear that, having risen 
from its winter sleep some months later, came 
in collision with the brothers Hefren in the 
manner described. 


“The bear 
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One of the most amusing stories we have ever published. It sets forth how Mr. T. C. Brinsmade, 
a leading attorney of Cleveland, Ohio, undertook to perform a small service for a client, and the 
nerve-trying predicament in which the mission landed him. 


HAVE been practising law for the 
past fifteen years, and, though I 
have met with some curious experi- 
ences during that time, I do not 
think I have ever passed through a 
more unusual or hair-raising ordeal than that 
which I now call “The Adventure of the Hot- 
Water Bottle.” 

One morning, about five or six 
years ago, on my arrival at the office 
I discovered a number of people in 
need of legal advice. Among them 
was a neatly-dressed young woman 
of, perhaps, twenty-five. She 
attracted my attention particularly 
because of her somewhat remarkable 
beauty, which was not impaired in 
the least by an expression of anxiety 
which I noted on her face. 

As soon as I had entered she rose 
hastily to her feet and came towards 
me, with the announcement that she 
had some very important business 
and desired to see me privately and 
as soon as possible. So, after deal- 
ing with my other clients and dis- 
missing them as rapidly as I could, 
I motioned the young woman to 
step into my private office. 


WY 
1/ 


“She rose hastily to her feet 


visitor, as she dropped into a seat, “I am in- 
formed that you are a criminal lawyer, and that 
you have’ defended a number of my husband’s 
friends in the past. Is that correct ?” 

Having assured her that I made a speciality 
of the criminal branch of the law, she proceeded 
directly to business. 

“Well,” she said, “my husband 
is in the county jail, charged with 
having burglars’ tools in his posses- 
sion. He was arraigned this morning, 
and the judge in the police-court 
bound him over to the grand jury, 
fixing the bond at a thousand dollars. 
We—Jim and I—not only want you 
to defend him, but also to make 
arrangements to secure bond.” ° 

By casually questioning the young 
woman I learned that while she and 
her husband had recently journeyed 
from Toledo, Ohio, they really had 
no fixed place of residence. I also 
gathered that Jim Burke—I select 
this name from a number of aliases 
he used for convenience in dodging 
the police—had done a considerable 
amount of work in the way of blow- 
ing open the strong-boxes of banks in 
towns of large and small degree. In 


“Mr. Brinsmade,” began my and came towards me. other words, while the young woman 
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did not grow confidential regarding her own past 
or that of her husband, I gleaned from her that 
Jim was a well-known bank-robber, or what is 
called in the under- 
world a “‘ soup-man,” 
meaning that he 
worked with nitro- 
glycerine. 

It so happened that 
I had known many 
of her husband’s 
friends in a profes- 
sional way, and I 
knew also about the 
failing such men have 
of not showing up 
when the day of trial 
arrives. 

I therefore told my 
young visitor that in 
the circumstances it 
would be necessary 
for her or her friends 
to put up in actual 
money the equivalent 
of the bond—a thou- 
sand dollars — in 
order to secure the bondsman against any for- 
feiture in the event of Jim failing to appear 
before the trial judge at the specified date. 

It was some time before the young woman 
replied to this, and I could see that she was turn- 
ing the matter over in her mind. 

She finally agreed, however, to get the money, 
on condition that when her 
husband appeared for trial she 
should have refunded to her 
all but fifty dollars of the 
original amount. JT named an 
hour at which we could meet 
the bondsman and a witness, 
and my visitor arose to depart. 

“ One word before I leave,” 
she said, turning to me. ‘‘ Jim 
would like to have a talk with 
you as soon as possible. There 
is an important matter that 
is bothering him.” 

I promised the young woman 
that I would attend to the 
matter as soon as convenient ; 
but as it happened I was not 
able to tackle it until after the 
bond had been arranged in the 
presence of the present Judge 
Babcock, who at that time was 


an attorney, and had done considerable legal 


business for “ Billy ” Crowl, the bondsman. 
As soon as the bond had been arranged for I 


“She finally agreed, however, to get the money.” 


"At length he determined to take me into 
his confidence.” 


called on Jim Burke, my client, in the jail, telling 
him that he would soon be set at liberty. As I 
was talking to the fellow I could see that he had 
something on his 
mind, and at length 
he determined to 
take me into his 
confidence. 

“Tm in the very 
deuce of a fix,’’ he 
said, after asking me 
to step closer in order 
that he might speak 
in a tone low enough 
not to be overheard 
by anyone in the ad- 
joining cells. “ The 
‘bulls’ (detectives) 
evidently saw.me on 
the street yesterday 
afternoon and 
‘tailed’ me to my 
flat. Unfortunately 
for me, they got a 
few tools that might 
be used in blowing 
open a safe. They 
also got several duplicate keys and a crucible. 
And, just to show me that the fates were entirely 
against me, there was still some gold in the 
crucible from the last melting. All of these 
articles they took to Central Station, taking me 
with them for company. 

“T think they also have a jemmy that they 
intend holding in evidence 
against me ; but the most im- 
portant piece of evidence of 
all they left behind. That was 
a hot-water bag containing 
about a quart of nitro-glyce- 
rine. If the police got that in 
their possession I’m afraid the 
case would go hard with me.” 

I agreed that such would 
unquestionably be the case, 
and requested him to tell me 
what he wanted done. 

“Now,” continued Burke, 
“if, when I leave the jail, I 
should go to my flat, the 
detectives would follow me, 
find the nitro, and it would be 
all up with your humble ser- 
vant. On the other hand, if 
I sent my wife the case would 
be the same —they’d follow 
her, nail her, and spot the bay of ‘soup,’ 
and it would be jail for me. What I want 
you to do is this: I want you to go to my 
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flat, find that bag of nitro, and get rid of it. I 
want you to do it right away—the sooner the 
better. Here’s a key to the flat. The detectives 
know you, but they won’t suspect you, and 
you'll be doing me the biggest 
service any man ever did.” 

Of course, I felt myself 
bound to help my client 
in every manner possible, for 
the duty of an attorney for 
the defence is to prove his 
man innocent, even when he 
is morally certain he is guilty. 
Therefore I must do all in my 
power to get my man off. 
Besides, I had received my 
fee in advance and had pro- 
mised to help Burke. A pro- 
mise is a promise, so I took 
the proffered key and left my 
client with the assurance that 
that bag of nitro- glycerine 
would be a thing of the past 
inside of three hours. At the 
same time I had a vague fear that counsel for the 
defence would likewise be a thing of the past if 
anything went wrong with that bag of “ soup,” 
but I didn’t say anything to Burke about it. 
The mere suggestion might have hurt his feel- 
ings. He seemed a sympathetic sort of fellow, 
even for a safe-blower. 

At all events, I betook 
myself with fear and trembling 
to the former apartments of 
Mr. Burke, which were located 
in a modest flat-building on 
Cedar Avenue. The room 
which I sought was on the 
second floor, and on the way 
up I met on the landing a 
burly individual who intro- 
duced himself to me as the 
janitor of the building, and 
demanded to know what I 
wanted. 

Trying to. appear as non- 
chalant as though just 
about to make an afternoon 
call on some society lady, I 
informed the gentleman that 
my mission was to procure a 
certain hot-water bottle left 
in the place by the former fair 
occupant of Suite 5. 

“The lady,” I said, “is 
suffering terribly with neuralgia and is calling 
constantly for her hot-water bottle. She com- 
missioned me to come and get it for her.” 

I thought, of course, that my explanatior was 


“*He demanded to know what | wanted.” 


“For a full minte I stood gazing at that hot, VETY 
water bottle with « well-defined sense of fear.” 


very neat and entirely logical. Neuralgia— 
hot - water bottle. What could be more 
simple? Somehow, however, my friend the 
janitor couldn’t see it. 

“Tt happens,” said he, 
blocking the passage - way 
with his ample figure, ‘“ that 
I know you, Mr. Brinsmade. 
You are a lawyer, and I 
can’t see for the life of me 
what a lawyer wants trotting 
around after hot-water bottles 
for strange young women.” 

This was annoying, but, 
after wasting some time in 
argument, I managed to con- 
vince the obstinate fellow 
that my motives were entirely 
honourable and — what was 
considerably more to the point 
—charitable. 

“If,” I said, in conclusion, 
“the lady doesn’t get her 
hot - water bottle, she will 
suffer excruciating pain, and on your head will 
rest the blame.” 

This final speech must have made a deep 
impression on the janitor, for, although 
grumbling considerably, he stepped aside 
and allowed me to pass. 

Making my way into the 
former residence of my un- 
happy client, I rummaged 
about until, on a lower shelf 
of a pantry which -had been 
described to me, I came 
upon the object of my 
search, reposing peacefully 
against a large tin can filled 
with coffee. For a full minute 
I stood gazing at that hot- 
water bottle with a well- 
defined sense of fear. Skull 
and cross- bones appeared to 
be written all over it. And 
to think that such an innocent- 
appearing affair could, if 
jarred even in the slightest 
degree, distribute myself and 
all others in the building 
over the greater part of the 
three adjoining counties! The 
idea was enough to 
make even the stoutest heart 
quail. 

It was my first introduction to anything quite 
so deadly, and it took me scme time to convince 
myself that it was not all a dream. I believe J 
did pinch myself once or twice, but, having at 
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length reached the conclusion that I was really “But why don’t you dump out what’s in the 
awake and that the hot-water bottle was a cruel bottle?” pursued my tormentor. “It'll be 
reality, 1 nerved myself to fulfil my promise of an easier to carry if you empty it.” 


hour before. With great care and at 

Very gently I reached forth considerable length I told 
my right hand and, with him that I did not consider 
index finger properly crooked, it necessary to empty it, and 


that I was perfectly able to 
carry it in its present con- 
dition. 

“Well,” said the janitor, 
“7 may think you're crazy, 
but I wouldn’t like to have 
other people think so. I’m 
going to empty it for you!” 

And, to my horror, he made 
a grab for that wretched hot- 
water bottle, intent on carry- 
ing out his design! I with- 
drew the bag from his reach 
as quickly as I thought was 
safe, and placed my own 
body between him and the 
bag of “‘ soup.” 

“If you so much as touch 
that bottle,” said I, dramatic- 


got hold of that infernal 
machine by the little rubber 
loop at the neck and pro- 
ceeded to move it very, very 
gently from its resting-place. 
I believe I held my breath 
until I had the thing clear 
of the pantry shelf. Then, 
holding the bag tightly, I 
proceeded to take my de- 
parture. I walked very 
gingerly across the room, even 
neglecting to close the door 
behind me for fear of jarring 
that nitro-glycerine. At a 
snail’s pace I started down 
the stairs, picking my way 
with infinite care. Perhaps 
I was too careful, for once 
I slipped and almost had ally, “‘itv’ll be more than 
heart-failure. your life is worth.” 
After what scemed an age “At « snail's pace I started down the stairs.” The asininity of that janitor 
T reached the foot of the was simply remarkable. He 
stairs, and was proceeding carefully towards the took my well-meant warning for a threat of 
front door when who should I find obstructing personal violence and a challenge to fight, and 
the hallway but my friend the janitor. I could promptly cleared his decks for action. Throw- 
see by the expression on his face that he was ing off his coat and rolling up his sieeves, he 
out looking for trouble—and I had a shrewd came towards me with blood in his eye. 
idea he would get it if he “Worth as much as my 
wasn’t very careful. life, is it?” he roared, 
“Well,” he exclaimed, as he advanced, threaten- 
standing with arms ingly. ‘Well, just to 
akimbo, as I drew near, show you that I’m a 
“what kind of a proces- tough customer, I’ll take 
sion is this? Don’t you that thing away from 
know how to carry a hot- you, wrap it up properly, 
water bottle ? ” and then make you eat 
I assured him that I was it!” 
perfectly familiar with the It is one thing to stand 
correct manner of trans- up and fight with both 
porting the article he men- hands free, and another 
tioned, but that I had to meet an attack with a 
been in too much of a bottle of _nivro - glycerine 
hurry to wrap it up, attached to your person. 
“ But why do you carry If I dropped the hot- 
it at arm’s length and by water bottle in order to 
the loop ?”’ insisicd the defend myself there wouid 


fellow, eyeing me sus- “To my horror he made a frab for the hot-water = he “ng use fighting, for 
piciously. ; there would simply be no 
“Do you think,” I retorted, “that I'm combatants. On the other hand, if I retained 


going to jugele with it on my chin? What’s my somewhat doubtful grip on that invention 
the loop for, but to carry it by ?” of his Satanic majesty and was knocked down, 
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the result would be about the same. It made 
little difference which way the affair went, so 
my chief concern lay in keeping beyond reach 
of the janitor’s flying arms and at the same 
time jarring the hot- 
water bottle as little as 
possible. 

It is impossible to tell 
you how long the dodg- 
ing process continued,” 
for in my agitated state 
of mind I had no sense 
of the passing of time, 
although it seemed to 
me then that I had been 
keeping out of the way 
of the fellow’s fists for 
several hours. Suddenly, 
however, I found myself 
between him and _ the 
door. Gradually I edged 
my way towards the 
open, at the same time 
keeping a wary eye on 
my friend’s movements. At last I had backed 
out through the doorway and down the steps. 
My antagonist had paused at the threshold 
and was shaking his fist at me and mumbling 
something about punching my head off. 

At the time, however, I cared not a jot for 
his threats, my mind being full of what might 
have happened if he had got hold of the bottle. 

Once out on the sidewalk I breathed a trifle 
easier, although I knew my 
troubles were not over by any 
means. To obtain the hot- 
water bottle with its deadly 
contents had not been a 
difficult matter, but when I 
commenced to figure on how 
I was to dispose of it I found 
myself in a quandary. If I 
dropped it down a sewer it 
might blow the whole neigh- 
bourhood out into beautiful 
Lake Erie. If I concealed it 
on some vacant land someone 
might step on it and never be 
heard of again — after the 
echoes of the explosion had 
died away, of course. In the 
vernacular, I was truly “up 
against it.” 

At last, however, I hit 
upon the idea that the only way to dispose 
of the ‘“‘ soup” would be to let it flow by easy 
stages into some brook, in whose limpid waters 

"at might be carried harmlessly out into the lake. 

Without taking time to figure out just how I 


“*He advanced threateningly.” 


“My antagonist paused at the threshold 
and shook his fist at me. 


should accomplish the business of emptying the 
bag without bringing my promising career to an 
abrupt conclusion, I headed in an easterly direc- 
tion, my objective being a small brook which 
ran through a then un- 
inhabited section of the 


city known as “the 
circus grounds.” The 
place was located at 


Cedar Avenue and East 
Seventy - Ninth Street, 
about a mile and a half 
from where I then was. 
Having thoroughly made 
up my mind as to what 
I would do, I moved 
forward with such speed 
as seemed safe, mean- 
time carrying the hot- 
water bottle as pre- 
viously described. 

As I proceeded I 
found that the stone 
flagging of the sidewalk 
was hard, and that there was a considerable 
jar as I walked along. I noticed also that 
at the edge of the pavement was a strip of 
open ground, on which grew the greenest of 
grass. I figured that if I walked on the grass 
it would minimize the jar, and that there would 
consequently be less danger of blowing up that 
half of the city, not to mention one of its most 
enterprising citizens. For this reason I carefully 
walked on the grass. People 
turned to stare at me as I 
passed, but I paid no heed. 
A policeman standing on a 
corner eyed me suspiciously. 
He made as though to detain 
me, but I turned and smiled 
engagingly, and, perhaps 
thinking I was harmless, he 
allowed me to proceed un- 
molested. 

Once I tripped over a large 
tuft of grass, so absorbed was 
I in contemplation of the 
hopelessness of my future 
should anything untoward 
happen to that bag. To my 
horror I found that I was fall- 
ing. In vain did I seek to 
retain my equilibrium. It 
seemed that I was going down, 
down, down for ages and ages. I don’t recall 
having a mental vision of my whole previous life 
a la panorama, but I do know that my hair 
seemed to stand on end, and I had a fleeting 
notion that, whatever happened, my family 
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would be saved the cost and bother of having a 
funeral. At last I struck ¢erra firma. I struck 
it squarely and with an awful jolt, but luckily 
no explosion followed and I remained intact. 
Through it all, it seems, I had had sufficient 
presence of mind to hold that hateful bag out so 
that it would not hit the ground. Once more I 
had been 
saved fromin- 
stant death! 

With fear 
andtrembling 
I regained 
my feet and 
groped on- 
wards. Soon 
the strip of 
grass - grown 
earth van- 
ished, and I 
found myself 
forced once 
more to walk 
upon the 
hard flagging. 
Moreover, 
with the 
change of course I found myself beset by a 
new danger. While walking on the grass I had 
only to bear the amused glances of passing 
pedestrians, but now I was compelled to dodge 
the pedestrians themselves. 

Whenever a person approached me travelling 
in an opposite direction I would throw my helm 
hard over and bear considerably to port, obviat- 
ing as much as possible the danger of coming 
into collision and precipitating’ disaster. Once 
a young fellow wearing spectacles and reading a 
book as he walked became confused and bore 
over to starboard just as I did the same. Right 
away there was trouble. When I sought to pass 
on the other side, he did the same; when I 
dodged, he dodged. At last I stood still and 
bowed. 

“ Permit me,” I said, in my sweetest tone, “ to 
allow you to pass. 

“Thank you,” he said, smiling, and resumed 
his stroll and his perusal of the book. 

Again I started my engines and proceeded on 
the even tenour of my way. For fully three 
blocks I had a clear track, when suddenly a huge 
Great Dane dog came running out of a garden, 
wagging its tail joyously and leaping at me play- 
fully, with loud yelps. Here was more trouble. 
‘That misguided canine must have been imbued 
with the foolish notion that it had met me before. 
Anyhow, it was very glad to see me, and insisted 
on leaping up and trying to lick my face. Inci- 
dentally, it seemed to be his one consuming 


“When I dodged, he dodged.” 


ambition to dig one of his monstrous paws into 
that hot-water bottle. In vain did I assure him 
that he had better go home. Either that dog 
could not understand English, or he was an 
agent of the Evil One. 

“Get out, you beast!” I cried finally, but 
he evidently imagined I had tendered him an 
invitation to have something good to eat. Also 
he had an idea the hot-water bottle was a bone 
or a leg of mutton, for he transferred his atten- 
tions from me to the bottle. In my efforts to 
keep that nitro-glycerine beyond the reach of 
the dog's jaws I danced about wildly, to the 
great delight and entertainment of a number of 
small boys who had gathered around. Some 
clapped their hands encouragingly and cried for 
more action. I was doing the best I could, but 
they did not seem to know it. 

Presently a young woman appeared on the 
outskirts of the laughing crowd. 

“What are you doing?” she cried, angrily, 
as she caught sight of the dog. ‘‘ Go into the 
house this instant !’” 

Then, turning to me, she said, sweetly :-— 

“Has my dog annoyed you? You really 
should not be afraid of him. He is big and 
clumsy, but his heart is in the right place.” 


“The dog insisted on leaping up and trying to lick 
my face.” 


“Tt may be,” said I, lifting my hat with my 
disengaged hand ; ‘‘ but I assure you it would 
not have been if he had connected with this.” 
And I held up the hot-water bottle. 

The young lady laughed merrily, said a few 
words more by way of apology for her gigantic 
pet, and 1 passed on. 

Up to this time I had covered about a mile of 
my journey. The streets now were less fre- 
quented and I breathed easier. Occasionally, 
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“The bovine cry came so suddenly that it, startled me, and 
I almost dropped the bag.” 


however, I had to repeat the dodging manceuvre 
with some citizen who hadn’t the slightest notion 
of the laws of navigation. At such times my 
hair would stand on end and I couldn’t even 
enjoy the pleasure of punching the idiotic 
pedestrian, for fear of jarring the ‘‘ soup.” 

In about two hours, however, without any 
serious mishap, I reached my destination. 

Making my way across the common, I at last 
reached the edge of the creek into which it was 
my purpose to dump the contents of the bag. 
There was some doubt in my mind, however, as 
to how I should proceed, and I sat down on a 
rock to ponder over the matter. If I threw the 
nitro-glycerine into the creek, bottle and all, I 
should spatter my charming person all over the 
county, and incidentally alter the topography 
to the extent of creating a new lake. 

Not wishing to do this, I decided to let the 
“soup ” ooze out a little at a time. What was 
an hour more or less when my whole future— 
nay, my life—was at stake? But how to open 
the bag? That was the question. 

If I jabbed a hole in it with my pocket-knife 
there would be a horrible disaster. If I did any- 
thing to cause friction the result would be the 
same. 

Plucking up courage at last, I mentally shook 
hands with myself and trusted to blind luck. I 
held that infernal bottle right side up with care, 
and proceeded very slowly to remove the little 
metal cap. I performed this delicate operation 
with great caution, you may be sure, and every- 
thing was going along smoothly when a cow in 
an adjacent pasture called lustily for some absent 
relative. The bovine cry came so suddenly that 
it startled me, and I almost dropped the bag. 

At last the cap came free. ‘There had been no 
explosion. I have frequently asked myself 
why, but have not been able thus far to find a 


satisfactory answer. 
According to all the 
tules of the game I 
should have been 
blown higher than 
the proverbial kite. 
Hence I was much 
puzzled as, after I 
had allowed the 
short-tempered 
liquid to flow harm- 
lessly into the creek, 
I made my way back 
to the jail. 

There I met Burke, who had shortly before 
received word that his release on bond was a 
matter of only a few minutes. 

“Well, how did you manage it?” was his 
greeting. 

I told him. 

“Why, man,” he cried, aghast, “it’s a wonder 
you weren’t annihilated! I neglected to tell 
you, but the proper way to let the ‘soup’ 
out would have been to slit the rubber with a 
sharp knife just enough to weaken it, and allow 
the nitro to open the vent by its own weight. 
As it happened, however, you took the only other 
reasonably safe course. If you had removed 
the cap with the bag upside down no one would 
ever have learned what happened to you.” 

“Wouldn’t you have explained ?” I asked, 
just to see what his answer would be. 

“Not much!” 
was the reply. 
“T was trying 
to drop all con- 
nection with 
that stuff.” 

Burke, or 
whatever his 
name was, got 
out on bail a 
few minutes 
later, promising 
faithfully to be 
on hand at the 
trial. But 

Well, he never 
came back, but I 
havesince heard 
that he did time 
at the Jackson, 
Michigan, peni- 
tentiary for a 
little Post Office 
deal. However, 
sda rey 10 i REF cmannk” venti” withthe" bot 
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said before. From a Photograph, 


The pe 
Buddha’ s Bones 


BY SAINT NIHAL SINGH. : 


ILLUSTRATED BY PHOTOGRAPHS. 


The story of a veritable romance of archeology— 
the patient quest which finally ended in the dis- 
covery of the bones of Buddha, the spiritual head 
of five hundred millions of Buddhists in all parts 
of the East. Working from ancient legends, the 
scientists had first to discover the site of a long- 
vanished city, then to logate the position of a 
temple, and finally to unearth the particular holy 
of holies that contained the priceless relics buried 
over two thousand years ago. They succeeded, 
and their success is most creditable both to them 
and to the Indian Government, which financed the 
undertaking. The authoritative story of this 
remarkable discovery is here told for the first time. 


archeologist’s spade from the hidden 
recesses of the earth, no find has 
ever thrilled more human hearts than 
~ the recovery of the bones of Gautama 


Siddartha Buddha ‘ from a mound’ near 
Peshawar, India’s north-west frontier strong- 
hold. 


The effect of this discovery upon the votaries 
of Buddhism, who are estimated to number more 
than five hundred million and form a_ large 
percentage of the population of Japan, Formosa, 
Korea, China, Tartary, Siam,-Annam, Cambodia, 
Tibet, Burma, Nepal, India, and Ceylon, and 
who look upon Buddha .as their emancipator, 
their god of gods, can be appreciated only when 
it is considered what a sensation the finding of 
the remains of Mohammed would make in the 
Mohammedan world. The unearthing of the 
bones of their revered saint, it can be easily 
imagined, has stirred the Baddhists tothe depths 
of their being ina way that nothing else could 
have done. 

What adds interest to the romantic find, not 
only for Buddhists but for men and women of 
all creeds and climes, is the fact that the exact 
location where these particular relics of Buddha 
had been interred was shrouded in mystery, 


A view of the casket designed by King Kanishka to contain the 
relics of Buddha. The casket is composed of an alloy in which 
copper predominates, but was probably originally gilded. 
From a Photograph. 


hidden in an almost impenetrable mass o1 
Oriental legendary lore. No one knew definitely 
where the shrine had been erected, and conse- 
quently the hunt for the precious bones was no 
sinecure, since it had to be bascd, to a large 
extent, on pure guess-work. 

Buddha lived in the fifth century B.c. In 
consonance with the custom universal in India 
at that time, the great teacher’s earthly remains 
were reverently consigned to the flames by the 
Rajahs of Malwa. Afterwards his charred bones 
were carefully collected, divided. into eight 
portions, and distributed amongst favoured 
applicants, who erected over them memorials 
i known as ‘stupas,’ “topes,” and 
yas ’’—mound-like buildings for the safe 
preservation of the holy relics, That the 
Buddhist monks lovingly treasured these memen- 
toes of their departed master is proved by the 
fact that, some five hundred years later, portions 
of the bones still remained undestroyed by time, 
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and Kanishka, a great Buddhist King who ruled 
in Kashmir and North-West India—then known 
as Ghandara—about a.D. 40 decided to build a 
gigantic memorial over some of them that had 
come into his possession. ‘The devout Sovereign 
deposited these fragments in a crystal reliquary 
which was placed in a bronze casket of wonderful 
workmanship, and this he installed in a chamber 
especially made to contain it, in a magnificent 
colossal shrine which he raised to mark their 
resting-place. 

This memorial was built in or near Kanishka’s 
capital, Purushapura, and in the centuries that 
followed becamea place of pilgrimage. Buddhists 
from all parts of the then known world, including 
far-distant Cathay, migrated to the place where 
the bones of their dead religious leader wee 
buried. 

Sone of the early Celestial pilgrims were 
littératcurs as well as travellers, and kept diaries 
in which they noted what they saw and whom they 
met as they journeyed from place to place, 
taking particular pains to set down a detailed 
description of the shrine erected by King 
Kanishka. Fa Hian, for instance, who visited 
the spot in a.p. 400, wrote of it as being four 
hundred and seventy feet high. One Tao Yung 
also left notes regarding the monument. 

From the descriptions it is quite evident that 
the structure must have been in a good state of 
preservation several centuries after it was 
erected ; but Hiuen Thsang, who was there 
some time between a.D. 629 and a.D. 645, found 
it in ruins. Wind and storm, lightning and fire, 
did their fell work. In the decades that followed 
the pilgrimages of the Celestials all traces of the 
memorial and of Kanishka’s capital were abso- 
lutely obliterated, «nd tradition even failed to 
hand down information as to the precise location 
of the city of Purushapura. The present genera- 
tion, naturally, had no idea of the situation of 
the spot where the last remains of Gautama 
Buddha had been interred. 

The finding of the relics, therefore, has been 
a great triumph for the archeologists of the 
British-Indian Government—an achievement of 
which all citizens of the Empire may well be 
proud. Curious as it may sound, however, 
though this great discovery was made during 
1509, even well-informed people, not to speak of 
the man in the street, know nothing about the 
way in which the task was accomplished. The 
Government of India gave out only the briefest 
details, and reserved the full account for publica- 
tion in the official report of its Archzological 
Department. ‘This has not yet seen the light 
of day, though it is now almost ready for publica- 
tion. The facts here given, therefore, are of 
peculiar interest as being the very first presenta- 


tion of a most remarkable story. I am indebted 
for them to the courtesy of Dr. J. Ph. Vogel, 
the acting Director-General of Archeology in 
India. 

The first step in the finding of Buddha's bones 
was the location of the capital of King Kanishka. 
Close reasoning, coupled with some exploration 
work, a half-century ago led to the determination 
that in ages past Purushapura stood on the 
present site of Peshawar. 

The next step was to locate the site of the 
monument itself. About four decades ago 
General Cunningham, the first Director-General 
of Archeology of the Government of India, 
hazarded the guess that this must have been 
erected in the vicinity of Shah-ji-ki-Dheri—a 
mound near Peshawar. This was mere guess- 
work, and General Cunningham does not seem 
to have been sure of his conclusions. At first 
he gave it as his opinion that Gor Katra, in the 
city of Peshawar, was the place, but later he 
changed his mind and concluded that the mound 
just outside the Ganj Gate marked the spot. 
Indeed, he wavered so much that he did not set 
down the last decision in writing, though official 
documents incontestably prove that he had hit 
upon Shah-ji-ki-Dheri as the likely location of 
the treasured relics. i 

The point at issue, of course, was no easy 
matter to settle. ‘The only clues that could help 
the savants in their work were the details left 


behind by the Chinese travellers. In view of the’ 


fact that the buildings they described were 
buried under earth, however, these proved to be 
meagre, and, in some respects, contradictory. 
Tao Yung, for instance, said that the shrine was 
four li to the east of the town, whereas, according 
to Hiuen Thsang, it was eight or nine li to the 
south-east. This difference, probably, was due 
to the fact that the starting-points of the two 
men were different ; and, after all was said and 
considered, was not contradictory, though cer- 
tainly confusing. 

Could the exact place whence either of the 
piigrims set out have been determined, the work 
of locating the shrine would have been greatly 
simplified. In the absence of such information 
the task was complicated. Yet, without localiz- 
ing the spot more or less scientifically, digging 
operations could not be started, for random 
excavation work would have required an immense 
amount of money. 

In 1901 a French savant, M. Fouchier, pub- 
lished his “‘ Notes sur la Géographie Ancienne du 
Gandhara,” in which he gave it as his opinion 
that the mound known as Shah-ji-ki-Dheri, just 
outside the city of Peshawar, looked as if it 
might cover the ruins of the memorial raised by 
King Kanishka. ‘The Frenchman, be jit noted, 
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arrived at this conclusion independently of 
General Cunningham, for the latter had not 
made public his conjecture about the Dheri. 

M. Fouchier’s deduction was based upon 
several cogent reasons. ‘To begin with, he said 
that the mound’ was located about as far from 
the city of Peshawar as one of the Chinese 
pilgrims described it to be distant from Puru- 
shapura, Another reason was that, to the 
trained eye, the Dheri appeared to be formed of 
the débris of some gigantic structure, and was 
not really one hillock, but two. Coupling this 
with the fact that the Celestials had stated that 


A miniature “ stupa" 


Kanishka had attached a vast monastery to the 
pagoda that covered Buddha’s bones, it appeared 
possible from the relative position of the two 
mounds that they concealed the débris of the 
buildings in question ; for the easternmost had 
the outline of a ruined temple, whereas the one 
to the west suggested a large monastic quad- 
rangle—edifices such as must have existed at the 
time the Chinese travellers visited them. A third 
reason was that, according to tradition, the place 
was sacred, there being two shrines near by. 

The Frenchman was unable to do any exca- 
vating to test the soundness or otherwise of his 
theory. However, David Brainard Spooner, 


incovered by the excavators. 


Ph.D., an American, who had been placed by 
the British Government in charge of archao- 
logical work in that part of India, took upon 
himself the task of investigating the matter in 
a practical manner. ‘The demands of red-tape 
having been met, he started operations on 
January 16th, 1908. 

Dr. Spooner’s idea was to first attempt to locate 
the hundred small pagodas which Hiuen Thsang 
described as standing to the right and left of the 
main temple. The larger structure was known 
to have been again and again destroyed by 
lightning, and repeatedly rebuilt ; and it was 


thought likely that the smaller buildings might 
have escaped destruction, and by locating and 
working from their foundations the reliquary 
chamber would eventually be discovered. 
Difficulties beset the excavators at every turn. 
To begin with, they had nothing definite on 
which to base their operations. For instance, 
there was nothing on record to show just how’ 
far distant the little shrines were from the main 
pagoda, and therefore it was hard to decide 
at just what point to start digging towards the 
mound. The problem was still further compli- 
cated by the fact that there was no way to deter- 
mine whether the small temples were built so as 
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From a) 


to extend, wing-like, north and south of the great 
monument, which was known to have faced the 
east, or whether they were grouped in two lines 
on either side of it, running from east to west. 
Ignorance in regard to relative distances formed 
another confusing factor, for it was not known 
whether the buildings had been closely huddled 
together or were widely separated. It was all 
a matter of hypothetical conjecture, and Jt 
appeared to make no particular difference just 
where the spade was introduced. 

It was finally decided to start digging five 
trenches, each six feet wide and one hundred feet 
long, the central one leading from the middle 
point of the southern face of the base of the main 
mound, and the others radiating to the south- 
east and south-west, at increasing angles. Thus 
they would be likely to pass through any align- 
ment that might run east and west in a way that 
would allow for irregular distances between the 
small temples, and also, if extended far enough, 
would intersect a north and south alignment, if 
it existed. One hundred and twenty coolies, 
divided into six sections cf twenty each, were 
put to work. 

To make assurance doubly sure, a party was 


ort 
Shab-ji-ki-Dheri, and convinced the scientists that they were on the right track. 


set to work digging into a low mound in which 
some fragments of Gandhara sculpture—the 
particular type of art that was developed within 
the bounds of the old-time district of Gandhara, 
in which Kanishka reigned—had been found. 
This, however, was given up after a few days as 
a fruitless quest. 

Some of the men were made to sink a pit 
seventy feet from the starting-point -of the 
trenches, while others attempted to discover the 
pavement which, it was believed, must have led 
up to the main pagoda. The latter party met 
with utter failure. ‘The former, after sinking 
a pit eight feet deep,, came upon the ruins of 
a massive stone wall, nearly eight feet thick. 

On account of the fact that it ran east and 
west, and because ci its general location, the 
explorers believed that they had discovered 
the foundation of the main wall on which the 
platform of the pagoda stood. But they were 
doomed to disappointment, for the wall proved 
to be merely the porch of a Buddhist shrine of 
no -specific importance. 

Undaunted, the work was continued, trenches 
being dug in different directions from the foun- 
dations of the building that had been uncovered. 
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A year’s ceaseless and untiring work, however, 
failed to bring to light the building for which they 
were searching, although the remains of several 
walls were uncovered. 

The only thing that would in any way connect 
the ruins with the monument for which they 
were in search was a clay seal inscribed with the 
Buddhist formula, which savants declared 
belonged to the eighth or ninth century. This, 
in itself, was not of particular value in connection 
with this quest, for the mere fact that they had 
discovered a Buddhist site of more or less import- 
ance did not necessarily imply that they had 
found Kanishka’s monument. They were still 
working as much in the dark as ever. 

However, Dr. Spooner and his aides were 
unable to shake off the belief that the massive 
wall that had been uncovered during the previous 
season had something to do with the temple. 
They therefore started out to explore, with this 
as their centre of operations. 

After considerable excavation, a continuation 
of this wall was found off to the east, with another 
less massive wall running at right angles to it 
towards the south. Judging from its general 
rough appearance, it had not been designed to be 
seen, and they came to the conclusion that they 
were either working along its interior or that it 


From a) 


A collection of sculptures unearthed by the excavators. 


had been erected inside another wall to brace 
the exterior one. 

After careful, patient work, the parallel wall 
which they had assumed existed was actually 
discovered. This was found to be stucco-covered 
and decorated with seated Buddha figures so 
huge in size that they could only have been 
designed to ornament a gigantic structure. 

The scientists naturally began to feel that they 
were following the correct clue, and they con- 
tinued along that line, now losing the wall, now 
finding remnants of its foundations, but not 
reaching a corner. Failing in this, a trench was 
dug to the north to meet the wall which it was 
assumed had stood at right angles to the east- 
and-west wall that had been unearthed. 

This was soon bared, and eventually it turned 
out that the decorated stucco facade had origin- 
ally made several turnings to the north and east, 
finally continuing to the north to the massive 
walls, quite free of decoration, that ran east and 
west. It had, in fact, been a projection from the 
central part of the main pagoda, running south 
from it, the south-east and south-west corners 
recessed. 

Having thus been able to form a fairly definite 
idea of the plan of the building, work was begun 
to locate the other three walls of the monument— 
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mm a) Further finds dug up during the course of the excavation work, 


for by this time there could be little doubt that 
they had come upon the spot where Buddha’s 
bones had been interred. The finding of the 
north-west and south-east corners made it pos- 
sible for them to correctly gauge their digging, 
and the work of uncovering the rest of the walls 
and towers was comparatively simple. By the 
end of the second year it was possible to dogma- 
tize that the monument must have had a diameter 
of two hundred and eighty-six feet, making it by 
far the largest of its kind ever constructed in 
ancient Hindustan. 

The building uncovered, the next step involved 
the search for the relics of Buddha which 
Kanishka had enshrined in the massive monu- 
ment which now stood in ruins. The commence- 
ment of this quest was made in the very centre 
of the space that had been occupied by the 
pagoda, where a large pit, twenty-four feet 
square, was sunk. For days the coolies dug 
without any results, when finally, just as all 
hope was about gone, without any warning the 
chamber containing the sacred bones was reached. 

It was not at all of the description that might 
have been expected for such a shrine. Indeed, 
it was of the crudest nature, and was practically 
undecorated. It had evidently had some sort 
of a roof, which, however, had been destroyed by 
time, so that the whole chamber was solidly 
packed with earth. ; 

‘The room had been formed by laying a long, 
smooth slate slab north and south, crossing the 
southern end with a similar flat piece of stone 
which met, at right angles, another which was 
laid along the western side. No trace could be 
found of a corresponding fourth side, and it is 
supposed not to have been enclosed at that point 
except by the masonry of the radiating walls. 


(Photograph. 


Evidently the casket had been sunk into a little 
mound of lime which had been plastered on the 
floor, for the outlines of the reliquary were found 
impressed in it when it was removed. 

As for the reliquary itself—one of the greatest 
discoveries in the history of archeology—which 
was found to contain three small fragments of 
bone, it was of six-sided crystal and measured two 
and a half by one and a half inches. This was 
enclosed in a round metal casket five inches in 
diameter and four inches high, the lid supporting 
three metal figures ranged around an image of 
Buddha, seated in the centre, while the figure 
of a Bodhisattva—a mortal who has arrived at 
supreme wisdom, yet who chooses to remain 
a human being for the good of mankind—stood 
on either side. The decorations of the main 
body of the casket consisted of a series of three 
seated Buddhas with larger figures of haloed 
worshippers, supposed to represent Divine beings, 
leaning towards them out of the background. 
This decoration extended completely around the 
casket, and terminated at a group of three iarger 
figures representing King Kanishka with an 
attendant at either side. A garland was carried 
around the vessel, supported by little Erotes, 
showing the Greek influence upon the art of that 
period. The haloes of the worshipping figures 
in the King’s group were shaped like a radiating 
sun and a crescent, and have been identified 
as indicating that the wearers were the sun and 
moon god. The lower edge of the lid was deco- 
rated with a design of flying geese. Inscriptions 
had been punched into the metal on the top of the 
lid, between the flying geese, and in the smooth 
spaces amongst the figures on the body of the 
casket. 

From the general appearance of the casket 
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it was evident that when the roof caved in the 
figure of Buddha was driven downwards, for it 
had dented the lid and broken the metal at one 
side. The two Bodhisattvas and the halo from 
behind Buddha’s head also had become detached 
and fallen off. The bottom of the casket, too, 
had fallen out. All the fragments, however, 
were recovered. 

The excavators also found a copper coin of 
Kanishka, which doubly assured them that they 
had actually found the famous monument, and 
that the three small fragments of bone, closely 
packed in the crystal reliquary, were indeed the 
relics of Buddha which the Gandhara King had 
entombed there. If there had been any doubt 
on the subject, the inscriptions on the metal 
casket itself would have proved the genuineness 
of the find, for the lettering was still quite perfect 
and readable, and the name “ Kanishka ”’ could 
be definitely traced. Indeed, the fact that one 
of the figures in high relief on the body of the 
casket had been identified as that of the great 
King still further added proof to the other 
evidence. The figures of the sun and moon god 
also appear on certain gold coins issued by 


Kanishka, and this further helped to link up the 
discovery with him, and identify it as constitut- 
ing the genuine Buddha relics. 

Still further assurance has been furnished by 
the finding near Muttra of a statue which, after 
careful examination, has been identified as that 
of King Kanishka, since it bears the inscription: 
“The King, the king of kings, His Majesty 
Kanishka.” The statue just discovered resembles 
the figure portrayed on the bronze casket con- 
taining the relics of Buddha, thus putting the 
seal of absolute certainty upon the genuineness 
of the find at Shah-ji-ki-Dheri. 

On analysis the metal of the bronze casket was 
found to be an alloy of copper, tin, lead, zinc, 
and iron. The whole workmanship of the urn 
shows the influence of Greek art, and it is supposed 
that Hellenic artists must have found their way 
to the Indian Court, and probably were employed 
by the King to design and execute public works. 

It may be added in conclusion that the Govern- 
ment of India have handed over the priceless 
relics of Gautama Buddha to Buddhists of the 
various countries, to be preserved and worshipped 
by them. 


Another view of King Kanishke’s casket, with the reliquary and coin that were found inside it, The crystal reliquery, seen on 
the left, contained three small bones, undoubtedly relics of Buddha. 
From a Photograph. 


In a Bolivian Prison. 


BY “JACK THOMPSON,” 


In our May issue, under the title “A Bid fora Fortune,” we published the story of a young 
Englishman who lay in a Bolivian jail, accused of highway robbery and murder, and looking forward 
to the day when he would be found guilty and shot. At the moment of writing « Thompson” is still 
languishing in his fetid prison, and the accompanying narrative, received from him by the last mail, 
describes the life he is leading while awaiting the trial and sentence which are seemingly as far off as 


ever. 


The narrative sheds a lurid sidelight upon the administration of justice in far-away Bolivia. 


ARRIVED in Santa Cruz on the 
3rd of December, 1910, and was 
immediately taken to the podrcta, a 
small building on the south side of 
the Plaza, or princ:pal square of the 
town, where my conductors handed me over to 
the comisario, a villainous-looking individual— 
half-Indian, halfSpanish. He ordered that I 
should be tied up securely, and I was then 
thrown into a filthy den. The door was shut 
and locked, two sentries were placed outside, 
and I was left to my own bitter thoughts. 

As it was night-time when I arrived I could 
not see the kind of place I was in, but could 
smell it, and, judging from the many loathsome 
creatures that began crawling over me, I decided 
I was in for a lively time. Moreover, there were 
hosts of mosquitoes, the sound of whose singing 
made it almost impossible for me to hear myself 
speak. 

I passed a most miserable night, tired out as 
I was with my journey of nearly eighty leagues 
on foot. ‘Trussed up like a fowl ready for 
market, unable to move hand or foot, I was 
being literally stung to death by the mosquitoes. 
On the top of that, the sound of the voices of 
the sentries, shouting out “ Alerto,” every few 
minutes, as is the custom in this country, added 
to my mental torture. Altogether I was 
devoutly thankful when morning came. 

About eleven o’clock I was visited by the 
Prefecto and the Intendente, who threatened 
all kinds of pains and penalties should I make 
any attempt to escape. They gave orders 
that a blacksmith should be brought in to rivet 
shackles on my feet. Evidently they thought 
me a most desperate character. 

I made an application to the Prefecto that 
my money and clothes, which had been taken 


away from me in San José, should be returned 
to me for my maintenance in prison, but he 
refused, and I was left without a cent to buy 
food with. An hour afterwards the black- 
smith came, bringing with him a set of shackles 
weighing about twenty-two pounds ; they were 
more or less like the ones I had worn in San 
José. These were riveted on, and then the cord 
was taken off my arms so that I could move 
my body about. What a relief it was after some 
sixteen hours in one position! I stretched 
myself out on the floor, and, despite the mos- 
quitoes, slept for eighteen hours without a break. 
Then I was awakened by one of the sentries, 
who told me that the Juez de Instrucion had 
come to make the examination. 

The judge was a greasy-looking fellow of 
about forty, pock-marked, and with a complexion 
like a water melon. He had ona pair of slippers, 
blue trousers, a red waistcoat, a white jacket, 
and a top-hat that would have delighted the 
heart of a nigger minstrel. He opened the con- 
versation by looking severe and giving me a 
lecture on my evil deeds. Then, changing his 
tone, he asked me to tell him all about it, and 
also where I had hidden the seven thousand 
pounds. I told him I was as innocent as a 
babe unborn, and asked him to withdraw the 
sentry from the door, as I wished to speak with 
him privately. At first he refused, but when I 
whispered to him that I would tell him where the 
money was hidden (at this time I had not 
handed over the money), if he would let me go, 
he ordered the sentry to retire. 

I then began to bargain with him for my 
liberty, saying that if he would declare my 
innocence, and order my release, I would tell 
him where the money was buried. He refused ; 
he wanted spot cash down, he said, or at least 
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a plan of the place where the money was hidden. 
He said he would go out and get it, and order 
my release when he came back. But the deal 
was “off.” I didn’t trust him, and so I was 
committed to prison to await my trial before 
the Juez de Partido. 

I was placed in the centre of half-a-dozen 
tagged, barefooted soldiers and marched off to 
prison through the streets, still wearing the 
shackles I have spoken 
of. 

As soon as we left 
the policia we were sur- 
rounded by a crowd of 
women and boys, who 
followed us all the way 
to the jail shouting, 
“Gringo, Gringo” 
(foreigner), and, as I 
could only travel very 
slowly, it was not pleas- 
ant. At length we 
reached the prison, a 
low, ugly building with 
a large courtyard in the 
centre, where about 
thirty men were stand- 
ing or sitting around 
smoking or playing dice 
and cards; they were 
the prisoners and were 
to be my future com- 
panions. 

When I entered the 
gate a big fellow got up 
and bade me welcome 
in the name of the other 
prisoners. He was a 
Chilian, and had 
shackles on his legs the 
same as mine. He was 
recognized as the leader 
of the prisoners, I found, 
on account of his terrible 
reputation with the knife. 
He said he hoped I 
should prove to be a 


The Chilian very kindly invited me to eat 
with him until I had time to look round and 
settle down to work, and this I was glad to do. 
The days passed slowly along, one: very much 
like another. We got up at about six and went 
to bed, or, rather, lay down on the floor, about 
eight in the evening. I occupied a small room 
with four others—a Bolivian, an Argentino, a 
Paraguayo, and a Brazilian. They proved to 

be very decent fellows. 

The prison is surrounded by a 
high wall with only one door, which 
is guarded by ten soldiers of the 
6th Infantry of the line. 

The first few days I spent in 
looking out for a means of escape, 
but could find none. I also 
addressed a petition to the Prefecto 
to allow me to work at my trade, 
which was granted. I then inserted 
an advertisement in the local paper, 
saying that an English mechanic 
would be pleased to repair sewing- 
machines, typewriters, gramophones, 
etc. For the first couple of months 
I received plenty of work, but after- 
wards I did not do so well, and 
just lately I have very often gone 
for three and four days without 
food. 


out the same time I entered 
the Carcel there arrived four other 
men Charged with shooting a cer- 
tain Dr. Pefa. The crime was of 
a political nature, and 
although there were no 
witnesses against them 
there was no doubt that 
they were guilty, and 
had been paid to shoot 
Dr. Pefia by a political 
opponent in the election 
for senator. One of 
these men, named 
Albarrasin, was in the 
same room as I was. 
He was a very decent 


> 


good companion, and 
he gave me some useful 
hintsrespecting the mode 


“ Jack Thompson,” the young Englishman whose story was 


published in our April number, 
-experiences in prison while awaiting trial and execution. 
From a Photograph. 


fellow, having plenty of 
money to spend and 
treating his companions 


of life in the Carcel. 

I told him that the Prefecto had taken away 
my money and clothes ; he said it was the usual 
thing, and that I should never get them back 
again. The prison authorities do not provide 
food, and each prisoner has to look after himself. 
Most of the inmates work as shoemakers, selling 
their wares to the public, who in this queer 
country are allowed to enter the prison at will. 


well. 

After I bad been in prison about three 
months I received a visit from the Fiscal (Public 
Prosecutor), who asked me if Albarrasin had 
told me anything respecting the death of 
Dr. Pefia. I replied that he had not. The 
Fiscal then made me a proposition that I should 
sign a declaration to the effect that Albarrasin 
had confessed to me that he had killed Dr. 
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Pena, and also that he was paid to do so bya 
certain Dr. Rojas. In return, he said he would 
get my shackles taken off, and would arrange 
that on the day of my trial I should be declared 
innocent and set at liberty. I said that I 
would think it over and let him know in a week. 
At the end of that time I told him that 1 would 
sign such a declaration on the day of my trial. 
I thought I could easily write a letter to the 
judge, when I was at liberty, informing him how 
the declaration had been obtained, and thus 
annul it. 

The day of my trial came round—the 15th 
of August, 1g11—but instead of being set at 
liberty, as I thought, the trial was postponed for 
the witnesses to be brought from San José. I 
do not think, personally, that they will ever be 
brought, as the Government will not stand the 
expense, and it is not likely that the witnesses 
will pay their own expenses on a journey of 
eighty leagues. That being so, I may linger on 
here for ever, unless I am lucky enough to 
escape. 

On my return to the Carcel I wrote to 
Dr. Chaves, the Fiscal, saying that unless he 
fulfilled his promise I should write to the judge 
and tell him all about it. Knowing that he 
would come to see me, I told Albarrasin about 
the business, and got him, with four others, to 
hide in the room as witnesses of our conversa- 
tion. When the Fiscal arrived, he said that it 
would take time to arrange my liberty, and that 
I was not to trouble about it, as he would make 
everything all right. 

When he had gone I wrote to Dr. Ligeron— 
almost everyone who can write his name is a 
“doctor” here—and told him all about it. An 
inquiry was held, and the Fiscal was relieved 
of his post by order of the President of the 
Republic. 

I mention this incident just to show the way 
justice is administered in benighted Bolivia. 
‘There are many prisoners in this jail who 
have been in for years without trial: 

A fortnight ago the Chilian--he is called 
Enrique B. Carasco—and his companion were 
sentenced to death for killing a Turk. When 
the case came before the President, he ordered 
that the two men should draw lots to see which 
should be shot and which should serve ten years 
in prison. The Chilian drew the unlucky 
number and will get shot next week, while 
his chum, Alejandro Vargas, will have to do 
the ten years, 

To show the difference between an English 


prison and a Bolivian I will just mention a 
case that occurred a few weeks ago. Manuel 
Jiminez, a prisoner who had been here for over 
ten years without trial, had been drinking for 
some days with the Carcelero (Governor) and, 
the two being drunk, began to fight with knives. 
The sentry on the gate at once came up, loaded 
his rifle, and shot Jiminez dead. The man was 
buried next day, and nothing more was heard 
about it. 

And so things went on with me until I had 
been nearly a year in the jail, and then I made 
up my mind to escape. I bought a steel bar 
about three feet long and filed a sharp point on 
it, and then, when the others were asleep, I got 
out of bed and started to work on the wall, 
working quietly and secretly. During the day 
I covered up the hole with a saddle belonging 
to the Argentino. For eight nights I worked 
like this, and had everything ready to escape, 
when suddenly, and without notice, there 
occurred an inspection of the prison by the 
judges, and I was found out. At first they said 
the other three intended to escape as well, but I 
confessed that I alone was responsible for the 
hole in the wall. I had already cut through my 
shackles, and that same night I broke them off 
and threw them through the window. The next 
day they brought the blacksmith and fastened 
on a bar of iron in one piece, weighing over 
forty pounds, and in the form of a letter “S.” 
In the night I cut this off with a saw that I had 
concealed in the room, and threw it after the 
other. ‘This proceeding somewhat mystified 
them; they could not understand how I had 
cut the thing off. ‘They fastened another one 
on the same day, and this also I took off in the 
night, to follow the other two through the 
window. 

The next day they transferred me to the 
barracks of the soldiers and fastened another 
shackle on, which up to the present I have not 
been able to take off, for want of tools and 
money to buy them. I am having a most 
miserable time in the barracks, being alone in a 
room all day with a sentry at the door, and 
going hungry most of the days. What a 
life! Without money, without food, without 
hope ! 

If only to get a breath of the Old Country, I 
should be pleased to hear, or receive magazines, 
from any reader of ‘THE WIDE WorLp. Perhaps 
the Editor will be kind enough to give my real 
name to anyone who wishes to communicate 
with me. 
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The Author's caravan on the march in the desert. 


FROM SIERRA LEONE TO 
ALGIERS ACROSS THE 
SAHARA. 


BY CAPTAIN A. H. W. HAYWOOD, ROYAL ARTILLERY. 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR. 


The story of a British officer's great journey—a feat never previously accomplished. 


Captain 


Haywood travelled right across Africa from West to North, traversing the Sahara on the way. In 
these articles he describes his experiences and the strange sights and scenes he saw on his 
record trip. 


'Y caravan marched in Indian file, 
Mahommed leading the way, while 
I usually acted as rearguard. A 
rearguard is a necessity for the 

. desert ; any danger from lawless 
nomads almost invariably comes from the rear, 
for the only way of finding anybody in the 

Sahara is to follow their tracks. Besides this, 
the camels being tied tail to head, it not infre- 
quently happens that one breaks loose and gets 
lost if no one is on the qui vive in the rear. The 
photograph reproduced above shows my caravan 
on the march. 

Crossing the Tanezrouft on foot, we marched 
day and night in this monotonous fashion. Rest 
there was practically none, for it was imperative 
to cover the whole distance in seven days, as 
neither our water supply nor the strength of the 


camels could be calculated to last much longer. - 


Two hours’ halt at midday and two hours at 


night during the twenty-four was all that could 
be spared. Fatigue and sleep used to overcome 
us as we marched. Often I found myself falling 
off my camel when dozing, and was obliged to 
dismount and walk to keep awake. At first 
Mahommed tried to enliven the awful solitude 
with a little music on his native flute, but even 
his high spirits were overcome at the end of the 
third day. After that we simply trudged along 
mechanically and silently, too weary to speak 
a word more than was necessary. 

In this dreary spot we had one of our worst 
sandstorms. A bad sandstorm in the Sahara is 
indeed a terrible experience. We were marching 
wearily through’ a wide, desolate, sandy plain, 
bordered on the west by a low range of sandhills 
and exposed to the eternal north-east desert 
wind. The storm came up with little warning— 
a pitiless, violent hurricane. In a few seconds 
the air was so thick with flying sand that one 
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could not 

yards. ‘The 
instinctively threw 
themselves down and 
we followed suit, with 
our faces pressed flat 
to the burning ground. 
Thus we lay for what 
seemed like hours, un- 
able to raise our faces 
for fear of being choked 


see ten 
camels 


by “the asphyxiating 
clouds of sand which 
hurtled past us. At 


last it was all over, and 
we raised ourselves and 
our beasts, thankful to 
have escaped being 
buried alive in a sandy 
grave. The 


scene of 


A Tuareg father and son—Typical nomads of the desert, The Tuaregs are 
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veritable pirat 
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It was in this desolate region that the Author's cara. 
van experienced a terrific sandstorm. 


From a Photograph. 


this desert tempest is depicted in the 
above photograph, which also gives 
a good idea of the utter monotony of 
the Saharan desert. 

The Tuareg and 
his son seen in 
the accompanying 
photograph have 
come in to pay 
me their respects. Incidentally the 
former is asking for some medicine for 
his eyes, which, it will be noticed, he 
has covered up with his veil. This 
man was heavily armed with rifle and 
sword. When going to war the Tuaregs 
also carry a shield, spear, and another 
small sword called a “ tellak,”’ which is 
worn on a sheath strapped to the right 
wrist. Truly the Tuaregs are a mysteri- 
ous people, living a lonely wandering 
life in the desert. Often in want of 
food and still oftener lacking water, 
they nevertheless shun the haunts of 
mankind, and prefer to get what they 
can by plundering an occas 
van; they are veritable pirates of the 
desert. The Tuareg, with all his faults 
—and they are many—has one redeem- 
ing virtue—his love for his camel. On 
the march he is ever thoughtful for his 
mount ; he understands its vagaries and 
humours them to the utmost; and a 
Tuareg can get more work out of a camel 
than anyone elise, and his beasts are 
nearly always in good condition. 


of the wilderness. (Photograph. 
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Insalah was reached on June rath. I had 
taken exactly fifty days to cover a thousand miles 
from the Niger at Gao, and had been thirty-five 
days since Kidal without seeing a white man. 

It is hard to express my feelings of joy when we 
sighted the green palm trees of the oasis just as 
the sun was sinking. This small village of mud- 
houses, lying in a bleak, sandy plain, with a few 
date palms surrounding it, seemed a perfect 
paradise after hundreds of miles of the lonely, 
burnt-up wastes of the Sahara. Insalah is 


practically in the centre of the desert, and 


caravan routes to all parts of north and central 
Africa radiate from here, and for the Sahara 
it is a place of considerable importance. The 
top photograph on the next page shows building 
operations at the oasis; the houses are built 
of sun-dried bricks. 

It was dark before we arrived, and I went up 
to the officers’ quarters to pay my respects. 
Their astonishment at my appearance can be 
more easily imagined than described. It is 
true that some six months previously they had 
been informed that a British officer was intending 


A spring in the desert—A tragic story is attached to this waterhole. 


to journey through Insalah to Algiers, but as my 
arrival had been so long delayed they had quite 
concluded I had either never started or else had 
perished in the desert. Their kindness during 
my stay was beyond all words. Everything 
possible was done to make me comfortable, and 
no efforts were spared in their endeavours to 
help me with my preparations for the journey 
to Algiers. 

After three days’ rest I set out for Ouargla, an 
oasis four hundred and fifty miles north. On 
departing from Insalah I was able to reduce the 


(Photograph. 


number of my camels to three, for I had consumed 
a large portion of my stores and used up the 
greater part of my ammunition. Here also I 
took leave of the faithful Mahommed and engaged 
a new guide with fresh camels. I took the pre- 
caution to lay in a good stock of dates at Insalah, _ 
for my provisions being practically exhausted I 
knew I should be obliged to rely on this nutri- 
tious but somewhat unpalatable form of food 
for the remainder of the desert journey. 

In the mountain range of El Guettera I came 
across that precious and rare thing in the desert, 
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Building opesgsions at the oasis of Losalah—Beneath the sand there is a layer of clay, from which sun-dried bricks are made. 
From a Photograph, 


a clear spring, shown on the preceding page. 
Of course, these springs are very few and 
far between, and there is a tragic little story 
attached to this particular one. A man and his 
wife were making their way across the desert 
not long ago, and their water supply ran short. 
They struggled on weak and parched with thirst. 
One by one their camels died, and at last, over- 
come with suffering, the woman died too. ‘The man 
dragged himself painfully onward in the weary 
search for water. It was all in vain, however, 


From a) 


The picturesque oasis of Ouargla, 


and at last he, too, gave up the struggle; and 
tortured with a burning thirst death came upon 
him and mercifully relieved his suffering. Some- 
one passing that way soon after found his body— 
lying barely a hundred yards from the little 
mountain spring of El Guettera. Little he knew 
how close he was to his goal, poor fellow! 

I reached Ouargla about fifteen days after 
leaving Insalah. It is a most picturesque place, 
as the photograph shows, and its houses are well 
built and comfortable. Ouargla is a fairly large 


Hal 
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village, having about two thousand inhabitants, 
and boasts of an official administration. Dates 
are of excellent quality here, and the trees 
flourish, for the odd reason that it practically 
never rains. Water, however, is to be found 
very near the surface, and this suits the date 
trees excellently, keeping their roots fairly moist. 
The mésques are of ancient Arabic construction 
and most curious and interesting. Inside are 
narrow winding stairs, and after a stiff climb up 
these I was rewarded by a wonderful view over 
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with bags full of dates, two to each beast, about 
three hundred pounds in all, and take the fruit 
to Biskra ‘to sell in the markets there. This 
done, they spend the rest of the year till next 
harvest wandering about the desert. 

The water at Touggourt is very salt and dis- 
gusting to the taste,and has most disastrous effects 
on anyone who is foolish enough to drink it. I 
had been warned, and abstained from imbibing 
pure well water. It has to be carefully distilled 


before it is fit to use. 


(Photograph. 


‘The market-place at Tovsgourt—The bags here shown are full of dates, and two of them, ¢ach weighing about a hundred and fifty 
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forty miles of desert. From here the telegraph — 


wires run to Touggourt and Biskra. The former 
place is even larger than Ouargla, and is one of 
the most important oases in Northern Sahara. 
The Chaambas, a people who inhabit that part 
of the desert, carry on a great date trade in the 
region. They are a hardy and, at any rate for 
three months in the year, an industrious race. 
They own large date-palm groves, and from 
August till October come into the oases to gather 
mbneir harvest. From here they load their camels 


pounds, constitute a camel's load. e 


I had left one camel at Ouargla and come on 
with two from there, a baggage camel and a 
méhari, These I got rid of at Touggourt, 
and very glad I was to see the last of these most 
unattractive brutes. From Ouargla I continued 
my journey to Biskra, a hundred and twenty-five 
miles distant. It was. pretty rough travelling, 
along a dried-up watercourse. There was, of 
course, no road, and we bumped along and fre- 
quently stuck in the sand. On these occasions 
the passengers had to get out and push the coach 
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behind. We were.five passengers beside the driver, 
and were an incongruous party. My next-door 
neighbour, whom I heartily wished elsewhere, 
was an Italian workman. He was considerably 
more than “ half-seas over,” and unfortunately 
he was musically inclined, sang a good deal in a 
discordant voice, and spent the rest of his time 
shouting at the mules to hurry on. He declared 
that, being Italian mules, they did not under- 
stand the driver, who was a Frenchman. I 
believe there really was something in what he 
said, for whenever he shouted “ Via” at them 
the animals gave a lurch forward and galloped 
on at a tremendous pace. 

The market at Touggourt —seen on the 
previous page—presented a picturesque scene. 
It was most entertaining to watch the brown- 
faced Arabs haggling over their wares, and dis- 
playing their vivid-hued rugs and carpets to 
would-be purchasers. They are good hands at 
a bargain, and generally manage to conclude 
business very satisfactorily—to themselves. It 
was all most interesting, but I. was not sorry 
when my long journey was ended and we reached 
Biskra and civilization at last. I was very stiff 
from the jolting I had received, and thankful 
to say good-bye to the coach and my too- 
exuberant Italian fellow-passengers. 

Biskra, part of which is next shown, is a very 
pretty spot, and in the cool season is the haunt 
of tourists of every nationality. The water- 
supply arrangements are primitive. No running 
streams exist, all water being obtained from the 
numerous wells. However, no one seems to 
mind this, and in the season the five or six hotels 
are crammed with people. The dates here are 
famous, being of that delicious -variety used for 


dessert in England, and the date groves add 
enormously to the beauty of the place. A 
railway line runs from Biskra to Algiers, so the 
rest of my journey was made under rather more 
luxurious conditions than those to which I had 
been accustomed for the previous six months. 

Schemes have been mooted for facilitating 
transit across the Sahara desert, but this was 
some few years ago, and they have apparently 
been given up as impracticable. The idea was 
to make a railway from Algiers to the Niger 
across the desert, but the difficulties would have 
been too great owing to the scarcity of water 
and absolute lack of coal in the country. Also, 
there would be continual danger from the sand- 
storms, which would render the engineering of 
the line an almost impossible task. There is a 
tradition among the Tuareg Arabs that, in the 
dim and shadowy past, a large river flowed 
through the Sahara from the south-west of Tunis, 
and that several of the existing oases, in those 
days, were green and fertile islands around which 
the water flowed. If this is true, what a different 
scene the Sahara must have presented then, 
what a contrast to now, when there is not a single 
little stream, not a drop of running water north 
of Timbuctoo! 

My time was limited, so I hurried on from 
Biskra to Algiers, which I reached without delay. 
Here I spent two comfortable days in an hotel, 
waiting for my steamer, and thoroughly appre- 
ciated the rest after so much travelling. I 
crossed to Marseilles, journeyed across France, 
and reached London, via Calais and Dover, on 
the morning of July 12th, having taken six 
months and six days to do my trip from 
Freetown. 


Civilization at last! - The outskirts of Biskra, 
Fron'al 
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Mr. Arthur Brock, the famous pyro- 

teghnist, as he appeared at the time 
} of this story. 

From a Pho 


ra, 


} by the British Government to give 
fa series of displays in India and 
Ceylon during. the visit of the late 
King Edward VII., then Prince of 
Wales. Ten displays in all were given in various 
parts of the country, to the vast delight and 
enthusiasm of the immense native audiences. 
Fireworks draw much bigger crowds in India 
than in any other part of the world, the natives 
trayelling long distances in order to watch the 
ae aan often arriving dn the scene some days 
before the event and camping as best they may. 
Hundreds of tons of fireworks were sent: out, 
which, needless to say, required very careful 
handling, and, what with transport difficulties 
and other incidental troubles, 1 found my time 
fully occupied. 
We gave one of our biggest displays at Jeypore, 
where there were, at that time, only seven 
European inhabitants, including the official 
Resident. My visit to Jeypore is vividly im- 
pressed on my memory by reason of two. very 
exciting experiences that happened to me during 
my stay there. On my arrival, much to my 
* annoyance, I found that, as our tents had not 
.-been put up, there was nowhere for us to sleep 
_ or to store our fireworks. Unbelievers like 
ourselves were supposed to retire outside the 


city.walls by sunset, but on this occasj 
Val axis. 20. on, asa 


MY VISIT TO 
JEYPORE. 


BY ARTHUR BROCK. 


ILLUSTRATED BY WARWICK REYNOLDS. 


In, this little story the famous firework-maker tells of a couple 
of curious adventures in India. 


special favour, we were permitted to extemporize 
lodgings in the shape of a couple of tents inside 
the elephant compound. This was a_ huge 
quadrangle where the Maharajah stabled over 
three hundred elephants, and from the turreted 
walls of which the native rulers of former days 
had witnessed their favourite pastime—elephant 
fights. 

By the time we had slung our hammocks and 
engaged our servants it was so dark that we did 
not take much notice of our surroundings before 
retiring to rest. In the morning, however, when 
we rose for a stroll round the compound while 
the cook was preparing early morning tea, we 
found that the ground was literally honeycombed 
with holes which, as we very soon discovered, 
were the homes of a huge colony of rats—not 
rats as we know them in this country, but veri- 
table giants—great, vicious-looking brutes that 
swarmed all over the ground. There must have 
been hundreds of thousands of them. What 
made the scene all the more extraordinary was 
the fact that the rodents were engaged in a 
sanguinary battle with a flock of carrion crows. 

We promptly decided to take a hand in the 
war of extermination, on the side of the crows, 
and so, using our sticks, we proceeded to lay 
about us with good effect. We had not been 
long engaged in the good work when we heard 
an angry shout from the other side of the com- 
pound, and, looking up, saw a native tearing 
along as hard as he could in our direction. He 
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was a tremendous Rajput, a fero- 
cious-looking individual with a beard 
divided at the chin and curled over 
each ear, and he was brandishing a 
murderous - looking native sickle. 
When he came close up to us we 
could see that he was absolutely 
furious with rage; his eyes were 
blazing, and as he stormed and 
raved at us he brandished his ugly- 
looking weapon in such a manner 
that I expected every moment to 
be struck to the ground. 

At length we discovered, but 
not without some difficulty, owing 


to his incoherence, that his anger “When he came close up to us we could see that he was absolutely furious 
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was due to the fact that we were killing 
the rats! It appeared that in Jeypore the 
Hindu religious tenets were strictly observed, 
and no animal life was ever taken. Although 
we were astonished that even a high-cas‘e native 
should threaten to attack us on any account, 
we, of course, had no desire to offend his suscepti- 
bilities, and accordingly retired to our tents, 
somewhat mystified to find that the life of a 
filthy, plague-spreading rat should be counted 
of more value than that of a human being, for I 
am certain, if we had not desisted in our efforis, 
that the Rajput would have attempted to kill us 
there and then. It was as well that we acted as 
we did, for we were afverwards assured that 
serious trouble would have resulted if we had 
not retired. 

This incident fully explained to us the presence 
in the thoroughfares of the city of numerous 
peacocks, monkeys, and sacred Brahmin bulls ; 
it also accounted for the hordes of rats that 
were allowed, unmolested save for the flick of a 
horsehair switch, to roam about the gram shops, 
where the pea-like seeds on which the natives 
subsist were offered for sale. 

Within a very few hours of this occurrence I 
met with what was, to me, an even more exciting 
experience. This happened when I was on my 


with rage; his eyes were blazing as he stormed and raged at us.” 


way to call on the Maharajah to discuss the 
details of our forthcoming firework display. 
The Maharajah resided in a palace which almost 
resembled a small city, with its solidly-built 
walls, streets, and courtyards. As I was walking 
along one of the thoroughfares, intent on the 
business I had in hand, I arrived at a street 
corner at the very same moment as did a pair of 
leopards coming from the opposite direction. 
They were upon me before I had time to collect 
my thoughts and realize my danger; we came 
into violent collision, and in a trice 1 was sprawl- 
ing on the ground struggling with, as I imayined, 
a couple of ferocious wild animals intent on 
making a meal off me. For a moment there wa: 
an exciing rough-and-tumble, in which I cer- 
tainly had the worst of it, expecting every minute 
to feel the brutes’ fangs sinking into my flesh. 
Suddenly, however, my agitated feelings were 
quickly relieved by the rattle of chains and the 
voice of the brutes’ keeper. My leopards, as a 
matter of fact, were-nothing more than a couple 
of hunting cheetahs, apparently as much under 
control as greyhounds on leash. I was con- 
siderably shaken but quite uninjured, and 
mutual explanations soon put the matter right. 
But I don’t think I shall forget my visit to 
Jeypore in a hurry. 
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THE HAUNTED TELEPHONE 


BY CHARLES E. MILBURY. 
ILLUSTRATED BY F. WHITING, R.B.A. 


A curious experience which befell the author while spending a holiday in the village of Wicklow, New 


Brunswick, Canada. 


“Apart from the alteration of names,” writes Mr. Milbury, “the story is 


absolutely true, and can be vouched for by many of the present inhabitants of Wicklow.” 


“Tr ain’t no use tryin’ to argue the point any 
farther,” growled old Hank Giberson ; “that 
there telephone-line is haunted, and I know it.” 

He emphasized his statement by bringing his 
heavy cowhide boot to 
the floor with a bang, 
and none of the men 
who sat whittling 
sticks about the stove 
in Calivan Hathway’s 
store that February 
evening seemed 
anxious to dispute the 
fact, for Hank Giber- 
son (as I found out 
later) was looked upon 
as one who knew. It 
wds myself that old 
Hank had let out 


all was opposition I 
politely excused my- 
self and made towards the door and into the 
clear, still night. I had crossed the boundary 
to ‘spend the winter with my uncle in the little 
Canadian village of Wicklow, New Brunswick, 
and it was while I was there that the new tele- 
phone-line (the subject of this narrative) had 
been installed. Until a few days previous to 
the night of which I speak, the people of Wicklow 
had been greatly pleased with the virtues of the 
instrument that they had hitherto only heard of. 
The system, of course, was a small one, dis- 
pensing with a central station by furnishing each 
and every subscriber with a card,on which were 
printed the names of his neighbour subscribers, 
together with the number of rings necessary to 
call each. 

Everything went along splendidly until some 
of the people began to complain that when they 
tried to answer their calls they were cut short by 
a series of rattling and moaning sounds in the 
receiver. There and then the trouble com- 
menced. One family blamed another, and even 
I had been blamed for it ; but I consoled myself 
with the belief that whoever it might be would 
soon tire of the game, when the ’phone would be 
put to its proper use again. In this, however, 
I had been sorely mistaken, for things eventually 


upon, and seeing that 


became so bad that some of the good but super- 
stitious people of Wicklow came to the conclu- 
sion that the new telephone line was nothing less 
than haunted, and this had been the cause of the 
argument in Hathway's store. I had tried to 
convince Hank Giberson that the line was not 
bewitched, but was only being tampered with, 
but entirely without success. 

I reached my uncle’s after a brisk walk, and, 
removing my coat, drew up a chair in front 
of the big log fire and amused myself in thinking 
of the serious argument of a few minutes before. 
Old Hank had even advocated the removal of 
the wires that ran across the cemetery, suggest- 
ing that this might end the ghostly interruptions. 

“Ts that you, Charlie ? ” asked my uncle from 
an adjoining room ;_ then, before I could answer, 
he walked in, looking somewhat worried. 

“While you were gone, Charlie,” he said, 
“old Widow Franklin came over almost scared 
to death. When she had recovered enough 
breath to speak, she told me what was wrong.” 

“Something concerning this ’phone_busi- 
ness ?” J interrupted. 

“To be sure it was,” replied my uncle. “It 
seems that while she was reading her ’phone bell 
rang violently, and upon answering it she was 
informed in a wild and inhuman voice that death 
awaited her on the stroke of twelve.” 

“ Has she gone home ? ” 

“No; she’s afraid to go near the place. 
She’s in the next room with Mandy.” 

We both wentin. There sat old Mrs. Franklin, 
white as a sheet. She refused to be comforted 
and would only say that she knew that the 
telephone-line was haunted, and that she was 
going to have her ’phone taken out on the 
following day. 

I tried to assure Mrs. Franklin that it was all 
a game, but she refused to view the matter in any 


other light. 


“Mrs. Brown,” she said, “ told me that she 
had known a woman in New York who was told 
over her telephone that she would be murdered 
at a certain hour, and as sure as I sit here she 
was, Mr. Milbury !” 

“Nonsense, Mrs. Franklin,” I replied. 
when did Mrs. Brown tell you this ? ” 

“The day before yesterday,” was her reply. 


“ But 
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“I’m sorry that you have taken the matter 
so to heart,” I said, “ but I shall certainly do 
everything within my power to put an end to this 
nonsense, and I think that we can do it.” 

Just then my uncle’s ’phone rang violently, 
and upon adjusting the receiver to my ear I was 
informed, in a shrill, wild voice, that a terrible 
fate awaited me at midnight. 

“So you intend to fix us all at midnight, 
eh?” I answered. There was no response 
to my query save the weird rattling sound 
that had troubled so many people. 

Replacing the receiver on its hook, I turned 
to Mrs. Franklin with a smile. 

“The spirit tells me that J am going to 
wake up to-morrow morning dead,’ I told her. 

This, oddly enough, instead of convincing 
poor old Mrs. Franklin that someone was play- 
ing pranks over the line, only confirmed her 
belief that the telephone system was bewitched ; 
and within a few days even 
the less superstitious people 
of Wicklow began to agree 
with her, such weird sounds 
and messages came over 
the line. 

Scmething seemed to say 
that Mrs. Brown knew a 
thing or two about the 
*phone business that‘ she 
did not wish to tell; it 
appeared to me odd that 
she should have told Mrs. 
Franklin that cock-and-bull 
story about the woman 
who got a death-message. 
T had always regarded her 
as an inoffensive old lady, 
but that little story—such 
a splendid forerunner to 
the message that Widow 
Franklinreceived thefollow- 
ing night—aroused my sus- 
picions. Of course, Mrs. 
Brown had been among the 
people who claimed to have 
heard the mysterious noises, 
but this I regarded as a ruse to eliminate any 
suspicion that might be cast upon her. Any- 
way, I thought the idea worth looking into, 
and related my theory to my uncle, who 
seemed anxious to investigate the matter 
with me. 

On the following evening I obtained a clue 
to the mystery in a very unexpected manner. 
Suddenly the ’phone bell rang furiously—old 
Widow Franklin’s call. I grabbed up the receiver 
and heard the voice of the ‘‘ spirit” in a series 
of screeches and yells, mingled with the faint 
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striking of a clock ; I distinguished eight dis- 
tinct strokes. Instinctively I took out my 
watch and found that it wanted just six minutes 
to eight, and upon comparing it with the clock 
on the mantelshelf I found that it, too, lacked 
six minutes of the hour. So the “ spirit’s ” 
clock was just six minutes fast! I hung up the 
receiver and sat down, smiling to myself with 
satisfaction. “Uncle, I think I have it this 
time,” I said; “but we 
shall find out definitely 
presently.” 

It was just seven 


“She was informed in a wild and inhuman voi 
her on the stroke of twely, 


ice that death awaited 
e. 


minutes to nine when I went to the telephone 
and called up Mrs. Brown. 

“Halloa !” she replied, in her own natural 
voice. 

“What time is it, please ?” I asked, and just 
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as I had uttered the last word the faint striking 
of the self-same clock reached my ear. 

“It is nine o’clock,” she replied, “ but I think 
my clock is just a little fast.” 

“Yes,” thought I, “‘six minutes fast.” Then, 
aloud—“ Thanks ; good-bye.” 

“ T’ve got it this time, uncle,” I cried, joyfully. 
“Mrs. Brown is the spirit! Now just slip on 
your coat, uncle. Aunt Mandy, I want you, at 
exactly half-past nine, to call up Widow Franklin 
and see if the spirit interrupts you.” My aunt 
nodded in assent, and a moment later my uncle 
and I started for the Brown homestead. It 
was not long before we found ourselves 


“When she spied us she gave a genuine shriek and sank into a chair." 


crouched in the 
frozen ~shrub- 
bery,pecringinto 
the window of 
the dining-room, 
where sat Mrs. 
Brown, all un- 
conscious of our 
scrutiny. I took 
out my watch— 
the time was 
nine-twenty-five. 
Four anxious 
moments we 
waited, and then 
came four sharp 
tings from the 
telephone— 
Widow Frank- 
lin’s call. We saw 
Mrs. Brown rush 
to the ‘phone, 
rattle the  re- 
ceiver a few 
times, and utter 
a long and un- 
earthly moan 
into the trans- 
mitter. She 
was still moan- 
ing in the phone 
as we opened 
the door and 
rushed in. 
When she spied 
us she gave a 
genuine shriek ; 
then she sank 
into a chair 
and_ confessed 
everything. 
She begged 
us to keep the 
matter quiet, 

: promising that 
the telephone nuisance was at an end. 

My uncle gave her some good advice upon her 
foolish conduct, and then both of us promised 
that no one but ourselves should ever know 
how the “ ghost” was finally “laid.” In her 
fright, however, Mrs. Brown had dropped the 
receiver, thus leaving the line open, and our 
encounter with the “ spirit” was heard by no 
fewer than five people, who, needless to say, lost 
no time in spreading the news. It is unnecessary 
to say that the bewitched telephone suddenly 
became quite normal in its working again, and 
the superstitious people of Wicklow were at 
peace—even old Hank Giberson. 


‘a ee Jack” 


) The Story of a 


Famous tly sh 


“of Mangas 1 al ee 


On one or two occasions we have published brief paragraphs concerning ‘‘ Pelorus Jack,” the strange 
fish which haunts the waters of a New Zealand channel and escorts passing’ ships through its 


domain. 
very interesting narrative it is. 


Here is “Jack's” life story, so far as it is known, compiled from official sources, and a 
‘Pelorus Jack” is probably the only fish in the world which is 


under the perpetual protection of a special Act of Parliament. 


=e HE “fish story” is as ancient as the 
} hills, and in various forms has always 
} been with us. 

It was Hiawatha and Maui, the 
: " Maori demi-god, who put in motion 
the ball of polyglot fish-fiction that, increasing 
through the ages, has rolled beside us down the 
long centuries even unto this day. Those 
original sinners have had imitators in plenty, 
and the huge mass of mendacity waxes ever 
bigger as the world wags. It is for this reason 
that we of a wiser generation look askance at the 
man who comes with a tale of a fish to claim our 
audience. 

There are, of course, fish stories and fish 
stories. Most of them, it must be admitted, are 
only so-so. Sailors and fishermen the world 
over will tell you scores of them ; the difficulty 
to the uninitiate lies in knowing which to believe. 
Truth is still stranger than fiction, and many of 
the stories, at first sight among the most unbe- 
lievable, are exactly those to which to pin one’s 
faith. 


Of this nature is the story of “ Pelorus Jack,” 
the famous pilot-fish of New Zealand—a story 
so strange, even incredible, that, were it not for 
much incontrovertible evidence and a mass of 
indisputable facts that support it, a man might 
well hesitate to tell it, no less than the reader to 
believe it. 

Separating D'Urville Island from the mainland 
of Nelson Province runs a narrow arm of sea 
known as the French Pass. For more than half 
accentury “ Pelorus Jack” has constituted him- 
self “ pilot in ordinary ” to vessels threading 
the narrow channel. So zealously has his sclf- 
imposed task been performed during the whole 
of that time, and so short have been the rare 
vacations he has allowed himself, that his 
presence in these waters has come to be regarded 
as an institution, and it is safe to say that his 
loss by death or desertion would be looked upon 
as nothing short of a national calamity. 

The French Pass forms a short cut between 
the waters of Pelorus Sound and Tasman Bay, 
and coastwise vessels trading to Picton and 
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Nelson use it in preference to making the longer 
passage around Cape Stephens. 

At the entrance to the Pass “‘ Jack” has his 
regular quarters. From his station in some 
sub-aqueous cave at the narrows he keeps watch 
and ward on the ships as they pass on their way. 

Let a vessel be seen making for the Pass, and 
“Jack” is at once on the gui vive. Darting 
from his lair, he makes his presence known by 
snorting spouts of pleasure and performing a 
series of foamy somersaults around the ship’s 
bow. Swimming just ahead, he convoys his 
charge in safety through the winding passage, 
leaving her, when open water is reached, with a 
final snort by way of farewell, going back to 
resume his watch at the entrance. 

And this is hot a thing of yesterday. 
first the vessels 
of European 
settlers began 
to ply along the 
coast the pre- 
sence of the 
strange fish in 
Pelorus waters 
quickly became 
known; its 
actions became 
matters of com- 
ment and dis- 
cussion among 
early mariners. 

It was not, 
however, till 
within the last 
twenty - five 
years, when 
inter-colonial and coastal steamers, carrying 
passengers from port to port, began almost daily 
to thread the Pass, that “ Pelorus Jack” and 
his doings became matter of world-wide fame 
among the maritime folk of the Southern 
hemisphere. 

Year in, year out, he was at his post. Never 
a ship went by but ‘“ Jack” was on hand to 
escort it. Shipmasters picking up the French 
Pass looked for his presence. He became 
almost as much of a sailing-mark as the coast- 
wise lights. The gleam of his white sides by 
day, the shining phosphorescence of his foamy 
wake by night, told skippers that ‘‘ Jack”? was 
on duty and that all was well. 

Gradually there grew up around him a sort of 
halo of romance and superstition, and not a 
little respect and affection on the part of sailor- 
men in general. 

It was felt that this was a fish differing essen- 
tially from the wandering porpoise, dolphin, or 
other deep-sea denizen, that comes for a time to 


When 


play around passing vessels. It lived alone; 
its actions showed method, even intelligence. It 
was always on hand, making no variation in the 
performance of its chosen duty. Above all, it 
showed a helpful friendliness that quite won for 
it the love of the rough mariners who knew it. 

They could not, of course, guard the object of 
their solicitude against the thousand and one 
chances of a sea-life. But at least they would 
secure, it safety as far as in them lay against 
wanton hurt or annoyance by the unthinking, 
against the loving attentions of ichthyologic 
investigators who hungered to anatomize 
“ Jack’s”” brain and shut his skeleton into a 
museum. 

Parliament was petitioned to take action, and 
responded by placing “ Jack” for ever under 
the xgis of its 
shield. A  pro- 
clamation was 
issued making 
it a penal 
offence to inter- 
fere with, hurt, 
harass, or annoy 
athe wonderful 
fish in any way. 

The position 
is unique. If 
conscious of the 
honour done 
him, “ Jack” 
must, on occa- 
sion, swell with 


*Pelorus Jack"—A snapshot made from @ passing steamer. more than a 
From a Photograph. fishy pride. 
Grilse, trout, 


and spawning mullet, in due season, enjoy 
the privilege of legislative protection, but it 
may well be doubted if, within the range of the 
seven seas, there swims a second individual 
fish under the shelter of a special Act of Parlia- 
ment. 

“* Jack ” places his services freely at the dis- 
posal of all vessels that come within his waters. 
But, like the sailor, he has his “ fancy ships,” 
special favourites whom he delights to honour, 
whose approach is signalized by a wilder abandon 
of sportive frolic. 

Chief among these, until wrecked a year or 
two ago, was the steamship Penguin, lost one 
night in a wild Cook’s Strait gale. It is claimed 
that by some strange instinct—telepathy, 
affinity, what you will—‘ Jack” was conscious 
of his loss almost as soon as the owners, although 
the scene of actual disaster was a full sixty 
miles distant. He sulked in his cave, grief- 
stricken, for a whole week, refusing his duties 
of pilot and letting the ships pass unheeded. 


Shipmasters report that for the six weeks follow- 
ing the wreck “ the heart had gone out of him.” 
He returned to his duties as convoy, it is true, 
but with a total absence of fun and frolic and a 
demeanour marked by a staid melancholy. 
is the critter’s time of mourning,” said the 


sailors. 


Since the coming of civilization and before 
the issue of the proclamation “ Jack’s ” life was 
with anxieties. 


fraught 
wanted him badly. He 
swam with a price on 
his head, and by no 
means went scathless. 

They got after him 
with harpoons, and on 
more than one occasion 
he came within an ace 
of being captured in a 
net—all in the interests 
of science and compara- 
tive anatomy, of course. 
He was potted at by 
maniacs afflicted with 
the desire “to go out 
and kill something.” But 
Providence was good to 
him and he survived 
these dangers. 

Once an _ obnoxious 
passenger shot him with 
a revolver from a pass- 
ing steamer’s deck. The 
fish retired from the 
contest wounded and 
bleeding, and it is grati- 
fying to know that the 
passenger was only pre- 
vented from ‘“ walking 


the plank” by the 
prompt action of an un- 
willing skipper, who 


saved him from his ex- 
asperated crew by lock- 
ing him in the ship’s 
strong-room for the rest 
of the voyage. 


It was against the recurrence of such kindly 
interest in his welfare that Parliament was 
induced to take action by covering “ Jack ” for 
all time with the wide mantle of the law. 

Rarely indeed does “ Jack” allow himself a 
well-deserved vacation from his duties, and it is 
exceptional that his leave of absence is extended 
beyond a few days at any one time. 

Let his absence from his post exceed the usual 
limit, however, even by one day, and it at once 
becomes cause of public anxiety. The Marine 
Department of the Colony wakes up from its 


“PELORUS JACK.” 


the Dominion, 


“tt 
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long sleep. The news becomes a subject of 
telegraphic dispatch throughout the Press of 
and 
goings are chronicled almost as fully as the 
movements of Royalty. 

On a never-to-be-forgotten occasion a few 


Jack’s”? comings and 


months ago quite a shiver of consternation passed 


The 


museum-men 


ISLINGTON, Governor 
ORDER IN COUNCIL. 
At the Government Buildings, at Wellington, this twenty 
fourth day of April, 1911 
= Present : 
Taw Hownouraste James Camnoit presipino mn Cooncit 
W “EREAS by Order in Council dated the twenty- 
_ third day of May, one thousand nine hundred 
and six, and published in the New Zealund Gazette No. 41, 
of the thirty-first day of the same month, regulations were 
made, inter alia, prohibiting, or prescribing a close season 
for, for the period of five years from the date of the 
gazetting of the said regulations, the taking of the fish 
or mammal of the species known as Risso’s dolphin (Gram 
pus ied in the waters of Cook Strait, or of the bays, 
sounds, and estuaries adjacent thereto : 
And whereas it is desirable to extend such close season 
during which it shall not be lawful to take the said fish 
or mammal in the waters hereinbefore mentioned for a 


authorit: ling him in that 
with thi vice and consent of the Executive Council of 
ihe said:Dominion, doth hereby made the following regu 
lation. 


REGULATION. 
Tue close season for the fish or mammal of the species 
known as Risso’s dolphin (Grampus griseus) in the waters 
of Cook Strait, or of the bays, sounds, and estuaries ad- 
jacent thereto, which was prescribed by the said regula 
tions of the twenty-third day of May, one thousand nine 
hundred and six, is hereby extended for a period of three 
ears from the thirty-first day of May, one thousand nine 
undred and eleven, and during such close season it shall 
not be lawful for any person to take such fish in the said 
maser. 
ny person committing a breach of this regulation is 
liable to a fine of ot less than £8 nor more then £100. 


J. F. ANDREWS, 
Clerk of the Executive Council. 


*Pelorus Jack “ the only fish in the world protected by a 
special Act of is a facsimile of the latest 
Order in Coun lose season for dolphins of 


his species for @ further period. 


through the maritime world of the country. 
Their mascot was reported dead ! 
a fish, pronounced by experts to be that of 


The body of 


“Jack” himself, was 
thrown up on the shore 
at the entrance to the 
French Pass. The car- 
cass bore marks of ill- 
usage and was much 
torn and eaten by sharks. 
“ Jack” had died by 
violence! Shipping 
circles in all the ports 
bewailed their loss and 
prepared to go into 
mourning. The Secretary 
of Marine, hoping against 
hope, refused to believe 
the worst, and the wires 
grew hot under a stream 
of official messages im- 
ploring skippers of the 
coast to keep a look-out 
for the truant. Luckily, 
the rumour _ proved 
groundless. It was the 
body of a mere vagrant 
fish that had been found, 
and two days later 
“ Jack” himself turned 
up again, swimming in 
a hurry, no doubt won- 
dering what all the 
pother was about. 

They say he had a 
sort of rakish, ‘“ won’t- 
go-home - till - morning ” 
look about him, as 
though hurried prema- 
turely from some fishy 


spree away out in the caverns of the vasty deep. 

All this is a matter of history supported by 
official evidence, documentary and otherwise. 
Maori folk-lore, however, and well-accredited 
tradition assign “ Jack” an origin and history 
that takes us back nearly three centuries. 
first appearance in tribal tradition dates, in fact, 
from some two hundred and seventy years ago. 

The story runs that a Maori chieftain and fifty 
of his followers, making passage across Cook’s 
Strait from Kapiti to D’Urville Island, were 
beset by a sudden and furious gale. 


His 
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Battered by mountainous seas, their canoe in 
momentary danger of being dashed on the iron- 
bound cliffs to leeward, where the flying foam 
shone white through the darkness, they looked 
for nothing but death. 

In dire extremity they called on their tutelary 
deity the Fish-God, and were answered. 

They were aware of a great fish that, ranging 
alongside the waterlogged craft, pushed and 
guided it, throug’ a smother of foam and spray, 
on through a narrow passage unknown to the 
voyagers, and s:.fe into the quiet waters of the 
Sound. ; 

More than once, too, on other occasions, this 
same fish plays no mean part in the history of 
the Maori people. The folk-lore on the subject 
is of much interest, but the limits of the 
present article forbid any attempt at extended 
quotation. 

Such is the story of “ Pelorus Jack,” and, 
even should we set aside the Maori version as 
possibly open to objection on the score of 
legendary superstition, the known facts remain, 
and it must be admitted there is in them more 
than a little of the mysterious. 

But there are doubters ever. ‘‘ Remote 
origin?” say the scientists. “Nonsense! No 
dolphin averages more than twenty-five years 
of life.” 

“Supernatural? Pilot? Fiddlesticks!”" say 
the wise materialists. ‘‘ The fish is just a lone 
grampus, haunting the fairway of ships for 
company’s sake.” 


Tt may be ; but, if so, what better. are we for: 
the destruction of our romance? “A fig for 
such lubberly talk!” say the sailors. “ There’s 
the fish, anc there’s the proclamation.” At 
least “ Jack ” has gone on watch since the coming 
of the first white sailor, and it would scarcely 
prove a healthy experiment on the part of such 
disputants to air their doubts within hearing of 
the hard-bitten, wind-tanned mariners of the 
Cook’s Strait passage. 

The portrait of “ Jack” accompanying this 
article shows him as by no means a minnow 
among fishes. His length is variously computed 
at from fifteen to twenty feet over all, from 
snout to tail, with a corresponding girth of fully 
nine or ten feet. 

One supposes that, like all things mortal, 
there will come a time when, at long last, he 
must leave us; when “ Jack” must report to 
the insistent hail of Davy Jones and go. But, 
full of fun and life as he is, and playful as any 
kitten, to judge by appearance, there seems no 
reason to fear that a further lapse of three 
additional centuries are not fated to pass ere 
the dawn of that distressful day. 

Differing in essentiais from any other grampus 
that swims, ichthyologists' know him impartially 
as Risso’s dolphin and Grampus griseus. Let 
the schools wrangle as they will, old associa- 
tion counts for much to the ordinary man. The 
old-time sailors knew and loved him as “ Pelorus 
Jack,” and the fond diminutive still appears 
good to us. 


The narrows of the ‘French Pass.” Pelorus Jack's favourite ship, the “ 


Penguin,” is bere seen negotiating the pessage. 
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Told &y Richard Hailam end 
Ser down 4 R.P. Lincoln 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. B. HILTON. 


This remarkable story shows how fatally easy it 
is to get lost in the wild places of the earth, and 
how speedily the wanderer gets into trouble. For 
six days’ Mr. Hallam roamed the woods — six 
days of horror that he will never forget; and his 
escape from death was a very narrow one. ‘I first 
heard the story from Jim Macklin, the homesteader 
who led the rescue party,” writes Mr. Lincoln, 
“and I then got in touch with Mr. Hallam 
himself and gathered the details from his own 
lips. I believe the narrative to be absolutely 


for our deer 
hunt. Speaking 
for myself, I 
must say that I 
am not much 
of a woodsman, 
and, though I 
have been on 
many hunts into 


» who was lost in the 
woods for six days while on # 
bunting-trip in Minnesota. 


From a Photograph. 


Mr. Hal 


| HERE were four of us in the hunting- 
| party, and we established our head- 
quarters in a deserted cabin at the 
lower end of Spider Lake, north of 
Grand Rapids, in Minnesota, during 
the fall of 1904. We had had our things hauled 
out from Grand Rapids by a teamster, and it 
did not take us long to move into the cabin and 
make ourselves at home. There were, as I have 
said, four of us in the party—Reynolds, Bassett, 
Gorman, and myself. Gorman had been in the 
country before, and it was upon his recommenda- 
tion that we singled out this part of Minnesota 


true.” the big woods, 


this was really 
the first of any 
importance. 

As luck would have it, there was a stove in the 
cabin, left there by the previous owner, and we 
gladly made use of it. We were soon quite at 
home, and it only remained to get used to the 
situation ‘before we started in to try our luck 
for good or bad with the deer. The weather was 
crisp and cold—it was November z2oth—and 
there was every likelihood that winter, with its 
icy blasts and the accompanying snows, would 
soon be upon us. The last bands of geese were 
winging their way south, the leaves of the silver 
birches had long since fallen, and the woods 
began to look bare and dreary. True to our- 
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expectations, as the second day waned ta a 
close the wind ebbed away and the air softened 
perceptibly ; presently the snowflakes came 
stealing down, and ere night had smothered out 
all vestige of the daylight hours the space above 
was thick with big flakes, coming faster and 
faster. All night long the snow kept falling, 
and when the morning dawned a new world lay 
before us; everything was mantled over with 
snow, and the branches of the trees and each 
individual twig bore a burden of white. 

That day we started out with the intention 
of filling in the hours with the delights of the 
hunt. Bassett and I took one direction, east 
of Spider Lake, and Reynolds and Gorman took 
the “tote road’? that followed the shore of 
Spider Lake, going north. Since nothing hinges 
on this day’s hunt or any of the others that 
followed till the eventful one that this story is 
concerned with, I will refrain from chronicling 
what took place, other than to say that our 
luck was fair. Two deer had been hung up at 
the back of the cabin, and we were looking 
forward to a successful outcome of the trip. 

One day—I think it was the 21st of the month 


Xa 
~~ 
- 


’ 
fs, aoa co 
o~ ue 
a 
“1 saw a splendid doe leap out into the trail and, peusing, 
stand there with head raised.” 


—inaction reigned in camp. The weather had 
set in sharp and cold, and there was every indica- 
tion of it keeping up. Getting to bed late the 
night before, when we had played cards on a 
cracker-box by the stove into the small hours, 
had had its effect upon the men, for they evi- 
dently meant to sleep into the forenoon. For 
my part, being always an early riser, this would 
have been next to impossible ; so I roused myself, 
crept out of my bunk, took a cold dip, and donned 
my clothes. What little commotion I caused 
aroused Bassett, and I made known to him my 


intention of going on a little hunt on my own 
hook in the direction taken the previous day along 
the “‘ tote road ” that wound around Spider Lake. 

He advised me to stay at home for one day, 
at least. But I was obdurate; my hunting 
fever was at its height, and I was eager to be 
treading the snow again. I asked him to come 
along, but he signified his indifference by drawing 
the blanket over his head. The others I did not 
care to invite, for they were sleeping soundly. 
So, after I had brewed a cup of coffee, I warmed 
up some bacon, and, with some bread, made a 
hasty meal. Then I stocked my pockets with a 
like store, and was ready. Just then Bassett 
put out his head and questioned me in regard 
to my acquaintance with the country ; but, 
since my knowledge was as great as his on that 
subject, he crept back with a muffled warning 
to be careful and not get lost. The understand- 
ing among us was that we should always keep in 
sight of Spider Lake, and never stray too far away 


from it unless certain of ourselves. 
his warning, for the seriousness of it all did not 


I laughed at 


then dawn upon me. I felt certain that I had 
the compass with me in my pocket, at all events ; 
but later on I discovered that I had left it on the 
cracker-box by the stove that morning while I 
was washing up, and had forgotten to replace it. 

Throwing my Remington over my shoulder, I 
swung away up the “ tote road,” and, after a brisk 
walk of some fifteen minutes, left the trail and 
entered the woods. Presently I came out into the 
“tote road” again, and it was there that I 
struck the trail of a deer. It led me northward 
along the road, and then suddenly turned into 
the woods where the road gradually sloped 
north-westerly. I had but one thought in my 
mind, and it never for a moment occurred to 
me that it would be dangerous to follow up 
the animal. I was going at a good pace when 
suddenly, looking directly ahead through the 
drooping branches, I saw a splendid doe leap 
out into the trail and, pausing, stand |there with 


“LOST!” 30r 


head raised, gazing directly at me. A thrill ran 
up my spine ; almost ere I had time to consider 
the proposition, I had taken a snap shot. Another 
followed, and another; but the deer, though 
wounded, darted away "through the woods, and 
in a moment I was following, sure that the 
animal was mine at the finish of the race. 


charred trunks of the pines were everywhere, 
and trees lay one over another in confusion. It 
was with some difficulty that I followed the 
trail here, and kept looking all around with the 
idea that I might suddenly come across the 
fugitive, but I was not rewarded. The deer was 
evidently still well ahead of me, so I put on 


“Tran in and claimed my victim.” 


The trail led me on into the deeps of the wood, 
through swamps and over wind-falls ; but I was 
eager to get that deer, and there rose before my 
mind a picture of the surprise of my comrades 
when they saw me come home with a fine deer. 
They had dubbed me a poor hunter ; I would 
show them that they were wrong. 

As I went along I searched the trail for evidence 
to show that | had actually hit my quarry, and 
a few moments later found a drop of blood 
gleaming on the snow—a mute reminder that 
the animal was wounded, though whether lightly 
or seriously was more than I could tell. Ahead 
of me now there was no sound. I had entered 
a strip of pine-woods, and all was silent save 
for the wind stirring the branches high above 
me. The situation, as it presented itself to me, 
who had lived most of my life close to the cities 
or in the haunts of men, was both pleasing and, 
at the same time, depressing. Had I had any 
idea that I was hurrying to a possible doom, 
however, it is certain that all the pleasure I 
experienced would have flown. As it was, I 
was at the highest pitch of exhilaration. 

Presently I noticed from the tracks that the 
animal had slowed down; there were minute 
drops of blood on the snow here and there, and 
soon I came to a place where the deer had lain 
down to rest. The nest was still warm. After 
a few moments’ consideration I went on again, 
coming out into a burnt-over section. The 


specd, soon arriving at a tract that gradually 
grew denser and denser. The deer, I could see, 
was growing weaker. The resting-places became 
closer and closer together, and the time spent 
at each was of longer duration. 

As I plunged into the thick woodland before 
me I knew that my goal was near at hand. With 
the Remington in position for instant use I hurried 
forward, dodging in and out among the pines. 
I now kept my eyes fixed upon the space ahead, 
and was rewarded some ten minutes later by 
hearing a crunch in the snow and seeing a branch 
of a cedar sway. 

I took a step forward. There, half-hid by the 
tree, stood the deer, and, carefully lifting the 
rifle, I fired and dropped the animal at once. 
Greatly elated, I ran in and claimed my victim. 
How long I had been on the trail I do not know 
—I had no watch—but I think that it must have 
been over three hours. 

I was wondering what I should do next when, 
happening to glance around, I noted the existence 
of another deserted cabin close athand. Return- 
ing from a tour of investigation of the little 
dwelling, I dragged the deer to the hut, where I 
placed it on a bench standing near the door. 
The cabin had not been used that season, and I 
judged that it must be the abode of some trapper 
who had left the country. I found a few odds 
and ends, and, best of all, a stove—ihe usual 
order of camp-stove one_finds in the woods. 
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Although I had no idea where I was, I was 
confident it would be easy to follow my tracks 
back, and therefore felt no misgivings. Since 
Thad all the day to myself, I went inside the hut 
and built a fire in the stove. After a frugal 
lunch I brought in some branches from a balsam 
and, with an old blanket I found, lay down to 
rest and recover from my rather fatiguing walk. 
The odour of the balsam branches proved very 
soothing, and before I knew it I was sound asleep. 

When I woke up it was with a start. I 
glanced all about me, and then rose. The fire 
had died down, and the last embers were glowing 
at the bottom of the stove. I must have slept 
quite along time. As I looked out of the window 
I noted with a thrill of surprise that the weather 
had undergone a sudden change, and it was now 
snowing heavily. I stood in the doorway for a 
moment, letting my mind run over my chances 
of getting back. I judged that it was afternoon 
by now, and I should get back to camp in day- 
light if I walked fast. It did not occur to me, 
tenderfoot that I was, that my tracks were fast 
being snowed over—that came to my thoughts 
later on. As it was, I remained for a moment 
undecided ; but finally I put the deer over my 
back and set out. The snow was coming down 
thick and fast, and I was unable to see more than 
fifteen feet ahead. I could make out the tracks, 
however, so that following them was no difficulty. 
I fully expected to reach camp by nightfall, 
burdened though I was by the deer, which shows 
how little I knew of the woods. 

Thad been walking for about an hour when the 
truth smote me. The trail was fast becoming 
obliterated under the gathering snow—such a 
fall of snow as it has been rare in my experience 
to witness. It was the first big snow of the winter, 
and was fairly tumbling down. As I say, the 
thought then came to me forcibly that I was ina 
country I did not know any too much about, 
in the midst of a storm that showed no signs of 
abating, and utterly lost save for the trail ahead. 

As long as my foot-prints were visible I was 
all right, and I had no fear ; but how long’should 
I be able to discern them ? I stood for a moment 
wondering what to do. My contemplation ended 
with the decision that I would keep on as long as 
I could see my tracks. All the time I had a 
steel-bound idea that the compass was resting 
securely in my coat-pocket, and that when the 
time came I could take it out and steer my course 
comfortably back to camp. 

For another fifteen minutes I kept on, and 
then I found I could no longer make out the 
tracks ; they had gradually vanished, until not 
even the merest indentation was left. The snow 
was still coming down, and I could not see any- 
thing beyond my nearest surroundings, Now I 


was lost indeed ; without the compass I should 
be in an evil plight. Dropping the deer, I thrust 
my hand into the inside-pocket of my coat and, 
to my surprise, found it empty. A search of the 
other pockets yielded no result, and then, by 
racking my brains, I recollected that I had laid 
the compass on the box when I washed up, and 
had left it there. 

I had often read about men getting lost in 
the woods, and how, when they came to a realiza- 
tion of their predicament, they at once lost their 
wits and began to run here and there until 
exhausted. I remembered the advice of an old 
hunter, who thought that the best thing to do 
in such a position would be to first sit down and 
have a smoke and think things over. One must 
remain cool-headed at all costs, he told me ; 
once your courage fails, there is no telling what 
may happen. I decided to follow the hunter’s 
advice, and so I sat down on the deer and pro- 
ceeded to load my pipe. Then I felt for my 
match-case in my breast-pocket, where I always 
kept it. A moment later my fingers came out— 
empty ! 

I sat there motionless for a couple of minutes, 
utterly disgusted and not a little scared. I had 
left the matches at the old cabin when I made 
a fire in the stove ! 

My brain was in a whirl, and a dizzy feeling 
got the best of me; I was lost now, if ever a 
man was. I might return to the cabin I had left, 
but what would be the use ? Of course there was 
shelter there, and the matches; but in all 
probability the back track was already covered 
with snow. Finally I resolved that I would 
keep on upon the trail, making a guess at where 
I was. I realized that carrying the deer farther 
would only impede my progress, so I put it 
down and, after some trouble, severed the hind- 
quarters. All this time I was holding myself in 
check, though a great fear rose within me. 
What would happen in the hours to come, and 
what would be the end of it all if I became 
totally lost in this unknown country ? With the 
woods around me I had not the _ least 
acquaintance, 

Some people will condemn me for not following 
my tracks back to the cabin. Had I done so 1 
should have escaped much suffering, and should 
eventually have found my way out, for the 
cabin stood on the shore of Fox Lake, and the 
“tote road ” ran almost by it. By following the 
“tote road” it would bring me right back to 
Spider Lake. But this I did not know, and it 
was only afterwards that it was pointed out 
to me. 

It was snowing still when I again set out, and 
the wind beat against me with a penetrating 
chill that was quite severe. I was thinki 
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wildly, and trying to conceive of some means 
whereby I could find my way out if lost. But I 
could hit upon nothing. Fool that I had been ! 
Of all the advice that had been given me in the 
past I could not remember a single item. 

It was now colder than ever. I had managed 
to get the hind-quarters of the deer tied to my 
back, so that my hands were free, and by beating 
them together I soon got the blood to move 
warmly through my veins. Thus in about ten 
minutes I was able to face the blast without fear 
from that quarter. All the time I kept repeating 
to myself, “ Now, don’t be a fool; take your 
time. You are not so lost as you think you 
are!’’ Strangely enough, this acted as a great 
help, though the fear of the wild had settled 
down upon me like a shroud of doom. 

For some ten or fifteen minutes I kept on at a 
swinging gait, when suddenly the snow ceased 
falling, and after a moment it thinned down, 
till at last there was no evidence save a few 
flakes in the air. When the snow ceased I 
was able to get a view of my surroundings ; 
but, try as I would, I saw nothing that gave 
me any clue to the right track. It all looked the 
same to me, and I paused for a moment, glancing 
to right and left, in a perfect quandary. Which 
way should I turn? Off to the right was a 
lonesome stretch of pine and cedar, and to the 
left was a like array, though sparser, while in 
front of me was a sort of clear tract. I decided 
to keep going right ahead, and after a moment’s 
thought I set out. The wind stung me to the 
marrow, and I had to pause again and beat my 
arms across my breast to force the blood through 
the veins. The afternoon was waning to a 
close, and the first hint of the approaching 
gloom came in 4 light dusk that gradually grew 
more and more pronounced. With the approach 
of darkness the terrors of my situation were 
sedoubled, and the feelings I had been so 
resolutely keeping back within me now had their 
innings. I thought of the fellows at the camp. 
What must they tnink, and what were they 
doing ? Thev would start out to search for me, 
but not until the next day. Then, like a fleeting 
panorama, I pictured the news being broken 
to my wife of how I had gone out and never 
returned. And then I remembered that my wife 
had implored me to stay at home, fearful that I 
might meet with some ill-fortune. 

Happily for me, the sky was not completely 
obscured, and a pale moon rose above the scene, 
shedding its faint light over the wastes of snow 
and pine. I dare not stop walking, or the fatal 
cold would settle down upon me, so I set off 
into the pines, remembering that I had gone 
through a tract that had something of the 
appearance of this one, though of course this 


was just a sort of encouragement to my inner 
self. 

The cold was not quite so intense among the 
pines as in the open, and that at least was for- 
tunate. But the darkness made it impossible 
for me to give more than a guess at where I 
was going. I could just faintly make out the 
boles of the trees as they stood silent and ghost- 
like here and there. Strangely enough, there 
was not the slightest sound or evidence of the 
furred or feathered kindred, although I was 
expectant of almost anything. There was some- 
thing awesome about that awful quietude that 
had an effect on my nerves, and it grew more 
noticeable as I kept on going deeper and deeper 
into the woods. The cold went first to, my 
toes, and then to the tips of my fingers, and it 
gained upon me so quickly that the thought of 
saving myself from the chill became the foremost 
feature of my predicament. 

A numbness came over my body, and my very 
blood seemed to grow chill all over. I tried 
running, and for some ten minutes I forged 
ahead rapidly, ending up breathless and so cold 
in the face that I winced and rubbed my cheeks 
until they seemed to burn. I felt inclined to 
throw the decr-meat away, when it occurred to 
me that I might be painfully in need of it as a 
means of sustenance, providing I could brave 
the cold. After that I took a kindlier interest 
in it, mentally figuring out in my mind how many 
meals I could make from it. Had I but matches 
I should be all right, I told myself. 

The cold kept increasing in rigour, and in 
consequence I grew colder, and was compelled to 
keep moving all the time to avoid freezing to 
death. One of the first symptoms of this terrible 
ending is a pleasant languor that steals over one, 
leaving the body seemingly immune to pain. 
Presently I began to feel like that, although I 
had kicked against the trees until my feet must 
have become partially paralyzed. I had got to 
do something to keep the life in me—that was 
evident. 

Before me stood a dry pine some ten inches 
in diameter, and wonderfully straight and 
smooth, and as I looked at it an idea occurred 
to me. I decided to climb up and down the 
tree, and thus stave off the encroaching cold 
that would otherwise certainly prove my un- 
doing. Laying down the meat, I took off my 
coat and placed the rifle across it. Then, throwing 
my arms around the bole, I started on the ascent. 
I reached the top in due time, slid down, and 
did it again ; and thus I kept on while the cold 
moon rode in the sky over me, a sinister watcher. 

It was at about the tenth ascent that I 
heard what sounded like the bark of a dog, 
off to my right. Suddenly spellbound, I paused 
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and listened in- 
tently. Again 
it sounded, 
ringing out on 
the frosted air 
very clearly. 
Wolves! The 
thought struck 
a new terror in 
me. I knew 
that Minnesota 
wolves were not 
in the habit of 
attacking 
human __ beings 
in the woods, 
but there was 
always the 
chance. I lis- 
tened again, 
but I did not 
hear another 
bark until some 
ten minutes 
later, when, 
away to the 
left, came what 
I deemed to 
be an answer. 
I paused on the 
ground _ listen- 
ing intently and 
with my heart 
in my _ throat. 
Only _ intense 
hunger, I knew, 
will drive 
wolves toattack 
a human being. 
Yet, even 
though I knew 
myself safe in 
that direction, 
that eerie sound 


certainly prove my undoing. 


somehow made me shiver, and I stood a long 
time listening breathlessly for another call. But 
there was none, and I resumed my sorry sport 
with a return of my. old vigour. 

I kept on until I was tired out, and then, 
donning my coat again, I started out. Looking 
back I saw the shadowy figure of a wolf slink 
stealthily into the timber, vanishing like the 
dusk. I lifted my rifle and sent a shot after it. 
The whip-like report shattered the quietude, and 
the reverberation rolled away in countless echoes, 
ending up harshly far in the distance. This, I 
told myself, would make a good signal of distress, 
and, just for luck, I repeated the performance 
several times, moved on, and then tried it again 
a couple of times. I had a fresh box of shells 
in my pocket, but I did not try this distress 
signal again. 

I shall always remember that night, and it is 
a wonder indeed that I did not freeze to death. 
I was in constant motion. It was so cold that 
the very air seemed solid, and the limbs of the 
trees snapped and crackled. Presently the 
first grey tinges of the rising sun gave me a 


view of the rugged, unpeopled land that lay all E 


around me. I was now beginning to feel the 
pangs of hunger. I did not know what to do. 
I had the chunk of venison on my back, frozen 
stiff ; I swung it around and took a look at it, 
wondering how raw meat would taste on a pinch 
like this. Gettirig out my hunting-knife, I 
chopped off a few pieces and put them in my 
pocket, intending to eat as I went along. 
Strangely enough, I did not seem to taste 
anything queer about raw meat, and was soon 
swallowing it with the fortitude of a cannibal. 
After what I judged a fair meal I took 
out some of the smoking-tobacco to chew, to 
take away what farther hunger might arise, all 
the time walking at a good pace. The sun 
had now risen bright and clear. It rises in 
the east—a child knows that—but, being an 
amateur, this pointer did not penetrate my 
worried brain. It woud tell me which was 
east. and which was west, and I could have 
almost guessed at north and south if I had 
been experienced in the art of woodcraft. 
But I was a stranger to the ins and outs of 
the art, and I paid no heed to the sun, save 
to appreciate its light and growing warmth. 
Happily there was every promise of a warmer 
day than the previous one, and as the sun 
mounted in the heavens its genial rays began 
to make themselves felt. I kept walking on 
and on, searching here and there for some 
landmark that I had noted in the past, but 
everything had a terrible sameness about it. 
It was some time in the forenoon of that 
day when I suddenly saw what appeared to be 
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tracks in the snow ahead of me, right in the midst 
of a burnt patch. They came up from another 
direction and continued off to the left. Eagerly 
I hurried forward, and was overjoyed to find 
them—as I had hoped—the tracks of a man. 
My heart leaped up in my throat, and I was 
in a perfect ecstasy, for I felt that could I 
but catch up with the stranger I should be 
out of my fix and safe—that is, if the 
man was not also lost, which seemed absurd. 
The tracks were not fresh—even I could tell 
that, I looked at my own, and found the 
snow about them fluffy, while around those of 
the stranger the snow was hard and the bottom 
of the tracks was frozen. 
I hurried forward, sure that I would presently 
catch up with the unknown. 

After a time I noticed that the stranger, like 
myself, must have felt the cold, if I could judge 
by the fuss he had made in jumping up and down 
and in running. He had also kicked against 
trees of various sizes to warm his feet. To make 
a long story short, I finally came to the place 
where I had gone through my tree-climbing 
performance, and then the truth dawned upon 
my mind—I had travelled in a circle, as folk 
always do, and was now following my own 
tracks! To make doubly sure, I went on a little 
farther, and found my empty cartridge-cases in 
the snow. 

When I became aware of the true state of 
affairs, I was literally done-up. My courage 
went all to pieces, but after a few moments I 
felt better, recollecting that by going back over 
my tracks I could pick up my former trail and 
get back to where the snowstrom had ceased 
the day before. This thought infused new life 
into me, and I was soon tramping 
back, happy in the belief that I should 
be nearer home when I arrived at 
the place I was making for. 

It was now well on into the after- 
noon, and growing steadily colder. 

The thought of another night in the saen. 


wilds was fearful to contemplate, 
Vol xxix.—21. 


Putting on speed,, 


and I shuddered in anticipation, smothering a 
groan. 

Hunger was again assailing my inner man, and, 
stopping at a protecting cedar with great branches 
reaching out on all sides, I made another meal 
of raw venison. While resting there I went over 
past events, and suddenly the thought of matches 
set my mind working. Was it not possible 
that I might find a loose match,somewhere in 
my pockets? This thought electrified me with 
a sudden hope, and, in a fever of excitement, 
I drove my hands into my pockets. I went 
through the pockets of the sheepskin coat, then 
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those of the-overshirt under: the sweater, and 
lastly the pants—but with no result. The two 
back pockets and the side ones of the pants 
yielded nothing, but the little watch-pocket, into 
which I despairingly snaked two fingers, revealed 
a half-inch of match with a head upon it. There 
was luck for you, for it might just as well have 
been the other end without the head. But 
there it was, more precious to me just then than 
the treasures of the Incas. 

I stood there looking at it as though it were 
a dream, and then broke into a joyful laugh 
that was half nervousness. Carefully putting the 
precious stump into the cartridge-box for safe 
keeping, I again set out. As I went along I 
fell into a reverie about that match. Supposing, 
when I lit it, it went out! This thought worried 
me horribly. Never before or since have I looked 
with such reverence upon a mere match. I had 
in my coat-pocket a notebook. In making my 
fire, I decided, I would use the leaves from it ; 
the paper would give it a good start. As I went 
along I took the opportunity of stripping from 
various trees the finest bark I could find. From 
the cedar I got long strips of floss-like bark and 
various chunks of pitch. 
Arriving at a likely thicket 
deep in among some cedars, 
I decided to make camp. 
Scooping away the snow 
down to the ground for 
some distance around, I 
carefully laid out my 
supply of combustible 
material, and prepared for 
the hazardous undertaking 
of striking my precious 
match. Then I recollected 
that it would be a good 
plan first to drag in a big 
supply of firewood, so that 
I should have it ready 
when the fire took hold. 
In due time I had quite a 
supply on hand, and then, 
taking out the notebook, 
I tore out all the leaves, crumpling them up so 
that they were soft and more likely to catch the 

“tiny spurt of flame when it was applied to them. 
On the paper I laid the bark, arranging it with 
the utmost care. 

Then I got out the match and carefully studied 
it. With my heart in my mouth and a fervent 
prayer on my lips, I drew the head across my 
pants. It flamed up, and I bent down, tucking 
it in among the papers. An edge caught the 
fire, and soon the whole mass was burning. The 
floss-like cedar -bark flared up and ignited the 
bone-dry twigs, and soon the fire was going 


splendidly. Thereafter-it was no task at all to 
pile on stuff and bring in yet more for future 
use. Finally I cleared away more snow and 
brought in a log to sit on. 

First I smoked a pipe, and then another ; 
next I made a meal of venison broiled on a 
forked stick, and to my starved stomach it seemed 
food fit for an epicure. I now had enough wood 


“* While I had been away the bough had emptied its burden of snow right into the fire 
below, almost smothering it.” : 


to last the night, and it remained only to hug the 
fire and keep it going. With the aid of my 
hunting-knife I cut enough branches for a sort of 
bed, and, first spreading my coat on the top, 
T tay down. Oh, the pleasure of that delicious 
warmth as it crept through my body! I shall 
always remember that night. 

Morning came, cold and brisk, and, after re- 
plenishing my fire with fuel, I broiled some more 
of the venison, and then decided to have a look 
round and endeavour to locate myself. I first 
heaped on enough wood to keep the blaze 
going, and then set out upon my tour of investiga- 


tion. I walked 
for about a mile, 
in and out among 
the pines, and 
took the oppor- 
tunity on one 
occasion to climb 
a tall tree and 
look around. But the country 
that came under my observation 
was all of that deadly sameness 
that had long ago struck me. I 
descended, and had not gone more 
than ten feet when, happening to 
look up among the branches, I 
saw a couple of partridges sitting 
motionless. Selecting one, I slowly 
raised the Remington, and 
dropped it to earth with its neck 
broken close to the body. Re- 
turning to the fire, I found that 
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T had visitors. Three 
snow-white weasels had 
scented my meat, and 
were out to help them- 
selves. I was surprised 
at their tameness, and 
gave them several 
pieces of the raw meat. 
They insisted on stay- 
ing near, evidently: 
looking for more, so I 
skinned and cleaned 
the bird and threw 
them the entrails. | 
took occasion 
now and then to 
shout, cupping 
my hands in 
such a manner 
as to make the 
call more clear. 
I repeated the 
call at intervals, 
in the hope that, 
if searchers or 
any other pass- 
ing human beings 
should hear, my 
rescue would be 
more sure. 

the afternoon I again 


set out, going in the opposite 
direction for what I judge 


the 


must have been a mile. Thus 


searchers in coming 


through—if they should do 


again 


some 


so—would see my tracks. I 


climbed a tree and 


took a look at the surround- 
ing country, but saw nothing 
to help me. 

After skirting around for 


distance, I again re- 


turned to the fire, and then 
I was treated to a surprise 


A plan of the route taken by Mr. Hallam in the coarse of his wanderings in the woods, showing where the various incidents 


‘he relates took place. 
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that almost 
took my breath 
away. The 
snow of the 
first day was 
still in evi- 
dence on the 
tree - branches, 
and, although 
much of it had 
already fallen, 
there still re- 
mained a 


bunch here and there on 
some limb. Right above 
my fire there happened 
to be a plume-like pine- 
bough, reaching over, 
that had a load of snow. 
While I had been away 
the bough had emptied 
its burden right into the 
fire below, almost 
smothering it. In a sort 
of frenzy I got to work, 
and soon had the blaze 
high again. Sitting by 
the fire, 1 thought hard. 
I did not dare to leave 
the fire again, and it was 
quite impossible to carry 
any along with me with 
the idea of making 
another farther on. 
Finally I came to the 
conclusion that it would 
be best to keep to the 
fire, and, using that as 
wate’ test fevovintmy the centre, go out each 
straight towards my camp. day, travelling in various 
directions. I had all 

this time kept up my shouting, so that if anyone 
were in the vicinity they would be guided thereby. 
The third day waned to a close, and still there 
was no evidence of rescue. ‘The terror of the 
situation was now minimized, however, since I 
had a fire for company, and knew that at least 
I would not freeze to death. As for meat, I 
still had the hind-quarter of the doe, and could, 
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by hunting a little, bring down enough partridges 
to satisfy me. 

Since nothing occurred on the two following 
days I will pass them over. It was on the sixth 
day of my stay in the woods that, happening to 
climb a tree, 1 saw, away off in a clearing—or, 
rather, a burnt section—moving figures, which 
presently resolved themselves into the forms of 
two men. They were following my tracks, and 
were coming straight towards my camp. In 
wild glee I shouted and fired my rifle. About 
three-quarters of an hour later the two men 
arrived—Gorman and a stranger, who I later 


found out was a homesteader they had employed 
to help them in the search. Never have I 
greeted human beings with more fervour. I 
briefly recounted the events of the past hazardous 
days, and then Gorman told his side of the story. 
They had searched all around Spider Lake, and 
had then called in the homesteader. We made 
our way back to the camp at Spider Lake 
without further incident, and before we left we 
had a sort of banquet to celebrate the return of 
the lost sheep. 


Jim Macklin, who led the party which finally rescued 


ir. Hallam. 
From a Photograph. 
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A Freak Walrus—The Floating Farm—A Wonderful Cyclone Photograph, etc. 


MEN Alaskan 
ANA) trader sends us 
| : 

laf NK the curious 
Ose) photograph 
z ~ which is pub- 
lished on this page, and 
writes as follows concern- 
ing it: “I send you a 
photograph of a_ freak 
among walrus, which I 
bought on one of my trad- 
ing trips to North-Western 
Siberia. It is a perfect 
walrus head, but has four 
tusks instead of two— 
something that has never 
been seen before by either 
white men or Eskimos. 
The Siberian Eskimo who 
shot this walrus was greatly 
perturbed about it, as he 
thought so strange a beast 
would bring him nothing 
but bad luck in the future. 
The walrus was killed at 
Cape North, and the head 
is now in my possession.” 
The photograph repro- 
duced below shows Jens 
Soeby’s famous “floating farm” and inn on the 
Columbia River. All the buildings seen in the 
picture are supported by three rafts made of 
huge pine logs. Soeby, a veteran of the Spanish- 
American War, got the idea of a floating house- 
boat when travelling in China and Japan, and 
when he returned home after the war he built 
three rafts on the Columbia River, and on these 
he erected a house and a warehouse to keep 
nets and boats, chicken pens, and so on; he 
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A freak walrus head—The animal had four tusks instead 
of the usual two. 


A “floating tarm™ on the Columbia River. 


also made a garden in 
which he raised enough 
vegetables for the use 
of his family. Soeby’s 
inn, floating serenely on 
the water, soon became a 
favourite headquarters for 
fishing parties. Here they 
were housed and fed, and 
at night Soeby would play 
his old violin for their 
entertainment. He also 
gave music lessons. The 
“farm” was moored in 
front of the property of 
Mr. C. E. de Long, who 
charged Soeby fifty cents a 
month rental. When Soeby 
did not pay his rent for two 
years De Long secured a 
judgment and a writ of 
ejectment from the judge 
of the Superior Court, but 
when the sheriff attempted 
to enforce the order the 
water was too low to 
move the rafts. Recently, 
after a freshet, the water 
rose, and George Johnson, 
deputy sheriff, was sent to remove Soeby’s 
property. He hired ariver steamer and crew of 
half-a-dozen men, pulled up the anchors of the 
rafts, and towed this unique floating habitation 
half a mile down the stream, where it was 
anchored, and where Jens and his wife still live, 
unmolested by landlords. 

The possession of a snapshot camera makes 
some men reckless ; they will go into all sorts 
of perilous places for the sake of a good picture. 


(Photograph. 


(Photograph. 
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A photographer in difficulties in a Rocky Moantain snow-slide. 
From a Photograph. 


The photograph here reproduced shows what 
happened to a daring camera man who tried to 
get to the highest point of a mountain in order 
to “snap” the valley below. A Government 
surveying party were on the move on the Rocky 
Mountains when their photographer attempted 
to scale a snow-bank which had been 
softened by a warm spell. Several times he 
sank up to his arm-pits, and once, when his 
objective point was well-nigh gained, a miniature 
avalanche carried him backwards. After 
several hours’ hard work, however, he finally 
reached the desired spot and took his picture. 
Qur picture was taken by one of the surveyors, 
who also carried a Kodak, and shows the per- 
tinacious photographer struggling up through 
the snow. 


&, 


A New Guinea scorn compared with the British variety. 
From a Photograph. 


Nature is very prodigal in her gifts to tropical 
countries ; vegetat:on grows with extraordinary 
profusion, and fruit and seeds are of an immense 
size. What is probably the largest acorn in the 
world, for instance, is found in New Guinea, 
and a specimen is here shown side by side with 
a typical acorn from an English oak. Quite an 
ordinary Papuan acorn would be one and three- 
quarter inches in diameter, the cup being two 
and a quarter inches, and the falling acorn is 
capable of giving one quite a nasty knock on 
the head. The magnificent oaks which bear 
these giant acorns are veritable monarchs of the 
forest, and grow at an elevation of about three 
to four thousand feet. 

The photograph on the next page illustrates a 
peculiar natural stalactite formation in the 
caverns of Luray, Virginia, aptly named ‘The 
Fish Market.” Not only are the forms of 
various members of the finny tribe accurately 
represented in this freak of Nature, but, owing 
to the presence of iron and other minerals, 
colour adds greatly to the naturalness of the 
sculpture, so that the representation is much 
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A remarkable snapshot of an 2. approaching cyclone, taken at a distance of less than half a mile. 


From a Photograph. 


more realistic than can be shown by a photo- 
graph. If you ask ‘the genial guide what 
variety of fish is on view in this queer stone 
“ Market,” he will reply, without a smile, “ Rock 
bass, of course ! ” 

The striking 
photograph _ re- 
produced above 
depicts an ap- 
proaching 
cyclone, taken at 
a distance of less 
than half a mile. 
Cyclones occur 
frequently in 
Eastern Colorado 
and Kansas, and 
sometimes do 
great damage, 
but this _ parti- 
cular one fortu- 
nately exhausted 
itself without 
travelling more 
thantwohundred From a] 


yards, during which it 
destroyed a corral fence 
and a couple of small 
buildings. It was visible 
for many miles aronnd, 
and the whirling motion 
could be seen very 
plainly at Holyoke, 
Colorado, the nearest 
town, two miles away, 
and caused many of the 
people to hide in their 
cellars. The cyclone 
can be traced very dis- 
tinctly in the photo- 
graph to the cloud from 
which it came, the re- 
mainder of the sky being 
perfectly clear. The 
whole alarming phenome- 
non lasted about thirty- 
five minutes. 

The photograph repro- 
duced at the bottom of 
the page was taken from 
the rear of a moving 
train on the Southern 
Pacific Railway, and 
shows one of the longest 
trestle bridges in the 
world. This trestle is 
forty miles in length, and 
crosses the Great Salt 
Lake, in Utah. At the 
time the picture was taken the train was some 
twenty miles out upon the bridge, and the 
mountains in the background, which look 
like mere hills, were forty miles away. 


One of the longest trestle bridges in the world — It is forty miles in length, and crosses 
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A Strange Elopement. 


BY CAPTAIN W. BROOKE. 
ILLUSTRATED BY W. R. S. STOTT. 


If the barque “Two Brothers” had not run aground when she did, and if John Kemp had not 
been a member of her crew, pretty Miss Rankin might never have been able to escape from the 
convent and marry her ‘over. Concerning this remarkable story, Captain Brooke writes: “The 
narrative was told to me by the’man I have called Kemp, who now holds a responsible position in 
the port of Punta Arenas, South America. For obvious reasons I have altered all the names, but 


I believe the story to be perfectly true. 


Mf T is very seldom that a man who holds 
Mj a chief engineer’s certificate ships on 
board a sailing craft ; but when the 
j oversea trade was very slack at the 
port of San Francisco John Kemp, 
steamsh‘- u.gineer, found himself out of employ- 
me . ..0t wishing to remain idle, he took a 
berth as donkey-engine man on board a timber 
barque called the Two Brothers. 

This old timber ship was fitted with a vertical 
deck-engine, used for the purposes of hoisting 
sail at sea and for working cargo in port. The 
machinery being somewhat out of order, Kemp 
found his time during the trip from San Fran- 
cisco to Portland, Oregon, fairly well taken up 
with repair work. 

His labours, however, did not cease at that, 
for he was often called upon to lend a hand on 
the ropes. Such work was not part of his duty ; 
but the strapping young engineer was a good- 
natured man ; also, he was anxious for the barque 
to arrive at her destination, so he made no objec- 
tions and laid on with hearty good-will, his 
muscular fourteen stone telling most effectively 
on sheet and brace. Furthermore, during 
stormy weather he often went aloft and helped 


the seamen to furl sail. By doing this he soon 
Vol. xxix.—22. 


The events happened about 1893.” 


became quite an expert sailor, gainiig a know- 
ledge of ropes and spars which, as this story will 
show, he afterwards used under strange and 
romantic conditions. 

At length, after a rather tempestuous passage, 
the Two Brothers crossed Astoria Bar. There- 
after, impelled by a moderate westerly breeze, 
she bore steadily forward along the wide, gleaming 
curves of the beautiful Columbia. . 

Onward she sailed, following the course of this 
great river as it wound round the spurs of granite 
mountains to the forest lands beyond, where 
innumerable tree-tops swayed to the breeze that 
filled her sails. Then by wooded hills and grassy 
dales, wherein lay thriving settlements, until 
she came within sight of Oakville, a small town 
some thirty miles below the city of Portland. 

Here it was that the barque experienced a 
sudden shift of wind which led to her stranding. 
As she swung slowly around Oakville Point the 
breeze, chopping suddenly to the south-east, 
took her sails aback and drove her stern foremost 
towards shoal water. Her skipper, who had 
been hugging the northern bank to escape adverse 
currents, now wished that he had kept his 
unhandy, square-rigged craft in mid-stream. 
“ Leggo the anchor!” he yelled to the mate, 
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who stood forward? 
“ Leggo quick, or she’ll 
be ashore !”” 

The anchor was drop- 
ped at once. The soft 
mud of a river-bed, how- 
ever, affords but indif- 
ferent holding - ground 
when the scope of chain 
cable is short. Thus the 
vessel, with all her sails 
aback, drifted rapidly 
shorewards, dragging her 
anchor home the while, 
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nor could her crew trim sail quickly 
enough to stop her. Finally she grounded 
heavily, with her port bulwarks hard 
against the grassy river-bank and her 


yard-arms almost scraping 
the brickwork of a large 
convent, which building 
stood so close to the water’s 
edge that, had the yards not 
been braced forward before 
the barque grounded, they 
would most probably have 
broken some of the convent 
windows. - 

The skipper 
looked glum. 
Nevertheless, he 
was an old hand 
at river work, 
and took the 
mishap coolly 
enough, 

“Well, Tom!” 
he drawled. 
v | “Guess she’s 
kinder come to a 
sudden __ stand- 
still.” 

“Sure,” replied 
the mate. “She’s 
P] brought up all 
/ right. I reckon 
she won’t jump * 
the river-bank.”” 


A STRANGE ELOPEMENT. 


“Things ain’t too bad, though,” continued 
the commander of the Two Brothers. “ The 
river is rising, and we shall be able to float her 
before long. Anyhow, Cap’n Snow will be along 
with his stern-wheeler early to-morrow ; and if 
she’s still on the mud I’ll engage him to pluck 
her off and tow us to Portland.” 

The old barque’s sails, aback to a light breeze, 
were now useless. Indeed, they but served to 
careen her against the bank. The skipper there- 
fore gave orders for all canvas to be furled ; he 
also gave instructions for moorings to be run 
out to keep his ship from heeling outward in case 
the tide fell. 

While the sailors were aloft furling sail John 
Kemp assisted the mate to put out mooring 
hawsers. Jumping ashore, he dragged these 
head-ropes along the bank and fastened them to 
a tree. Hauling heavy wire hawsers through 
long grass is hard work; so, when the young 
engineer had secured the ropes, he sat on a tree- 
stump for a while to take breath. He had 
finished his day’s work, and, it being no part of 
his duty to assist the sailors aloft, he lighted his 
pipe and had a quiet smoke. 

The. scene was calm and peaceful. Fleecy 
clouds that had fared forth on the afternoon 
breeze now floated almost motionless in the 
evening skies and cast crimson shadows on the 

_ wide bosom of the river. Beyond a curve of the 

stream some few columns of smoke uprising 
over the pine-tops showed where lay the settle- 
ment of Oakville, while from within the convent 
walls came the sound of singing as its inmates 
chanted their evening hymn. The crew of the 
barque, having furled sail, had gone below to 
supper, but Kemp still sat and smoked on his 
tree-stump. Save for his presence, the river- 
side was apparently deserted. 

Having finished his pipe, Kemp was returning 
on board, when a young fellow of about his own 
age sauntered round a bend of the rough bush 

th and stood before him. This stranger was 
a tall, slightly-built man, well dressed and gentle- 
manly-looking. Indeed, his manner and attire 
savoured of large cities, and seemed out of place 
in that country district. 

‘* Good evening !” he said, politely. 

Kemp returned the salutation, and glanced 
with some curiosity at the new-comer, who went 
on to remark that, having seen the barque’s 
miastheads above the tree-tops, he had walked 
down to the riverside to look at her. 

‘* She’s ashore,” explained Kemp; “but the 
skipper expects to get her afloat early to-morrow.” 

«* Are you one of her crew ? ” asked the other. 

«« Yes; I joined her at San Francisco.” 

The young man possessed pleasing manners ; 
moreover, he seemed inclined to be companion- 
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able. He proffered a cigar-case bulging with 
choice Havanas. Kemp took one; and soon 
they were chatting together in a friendly way. 

Kemp was giving a description of the mishap 
which had occurred that afternoon to his vessel 
when the stranger, who had been eyeing our 
friend attentively, broke in with an apparently 
irrelevant question. 

“ Do they pay you high wages on this craft?” 

“No,” replied the engineer, raising his eye- 
brows at the question. “No, they don’t ; why 
do you ask ?” 

“T was wondering if you’d like to earn a 
matter of fifty dollars for an hour’s work 
to-night.” 

“Would I?” emphatically replied Kemp. 
“ Offer me ten thousand jobs like that, and I’m 
your man.” 

“Can I trust you ?” inquired the stranger. 

“To the death—at that price,” answered the 
engineer, laughing. 

The stranger stepped a bit closer. “ Now, 
don’t look astonished at my proposal,” said he, 
in a low, earnest tone; “and don’t stare at the 
windows of that convent, because it may be that 
someone is watching us. The fact is, I want 
you to get a long ladder—if there is one on your 
ship; then to-night I want you to help me to 
take a young lady from the corner window of 
the second floor.” . 

“What !”’ exclaimed Kemp, astounded and 
incredulous. ‘“‘Say that again, will you?” 
For it seemed he had not heard aright. Then, 
when the young fellow repeated his proposal, 
our friend’s grey eyes snapped ominously as he 
answered in stern accents :— 

“See here, mister! I don’t know who in 
thunder you are, but it seems to me that you're 
either a lunatic or else one of those Black Hand 
gentry. But I’d have you to understand that 
dirty jobs like kidnapping women are not in my 
line.” 

“You quite misunderstand me,” protested 
his companion. ‘The reason I asked your 
help was because I deemed you a good sort. 
Now, let me explain matters. There’s a young 
lady in that convent who wants to marry me, 
and I want to marry her. She’s twenty-one 
years of age and I’m twenty-six, so we both 
know our own minds. Her father and mine 
have quarrelled over a business deal, and, to 
stop the marriage, her parents have sent her to 
this convent school—just as if she were a young 

irl of sixteen.” 

“That sounds better,” remarked John Kemp. 
“ All the same, it’s a queer yarn.” ‘ 

“T located her window last night,” continued 
the other, “ and I managed‘to get a note passed 
to her stating that she must be ready for a mid- 
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night flit when the opportunity occurs, You’re 


a stranger to these parts—here to-day and gone .. 


to-morrow—that’s why I’ve asked your help. 
I’m giving you straight goods. See, here’s the 
special marriage licence.” 

Kemp glanced at the paper with some curiosity. 
“ What name?” said he.“ Richard K. Vandel- 
berg—that seems familiar, Yes, of course. 
Robert K. Vandelberg is the San Francisco 
millionaire—any relation ? ” 

“ My father,” replied the young man, “‘ So, 
if it’s a matter of dollars, you necdn’t let that 
stand in your way.” 

“It’s not a matter of dollars,” returned Kemp. 
“* My name is Kemp—John Kemp, chief engineer. 
During my travels I’ve played a hand in some 
strange games ; but I don’t intend to mix up in 
this Romeo and Juliet business, so you must get 
help elsewhere. I should think that a rich man 
like you would be able to hire a fire-escape and a 
crowd of firemen to get the young lady.” 

“T want to do it quietly,” answered Mr. 
Richard K. Vandelberg. “1 don’t want the 
newspapers to print flaring headlines about my 
affairs. Moreover, there’s no time like the 
present. Miss Rankin—my fiancée—may pos- 
sibly not occupy the same apartment alter 
to-night.” 

Kemp shook his head. Assisting lovers to 
elope was not an undertaking that at first 
appealed to him. But still—young Vandelberg 
seemed a pleasant and manly fellow, and the 
engineer had taken rather a fancy to him. 
Furthermore, he admired Vandelberg’s deter- 
mination to overcome all obstacles in order to 
marry the girl of his choice. ‘There is some truth 
in the saying, “ All the world loves a lover.” 
Therefore, in the end, our friend Kemp consented 
to assist in the elopement. * 

The engineer was a man of ability and of 
resolute action. Having come to this decision, 
he took the affair in hand with his customary 
promptitude and resource. 

“All right, Mr. Vandelberg! Come along- 
side at eleven o’clock to-night. Then, if the 
young lady is ready and willing, I'll find means 
to get her down from the convent window.” 

About ten o'clock Kemp laid aside the book 
which he had been reading, and, after lowering 
his berth lamp, stepped out on deck, closing the 
door of his little cabin behind him. 

It was dark and windy—quite an ideal night 
for the enterprise. Here and there stars shone 
through rifts in the lowering cloud-wrack ; their 
feeble light, however, did not serve perceptibly 
to lessen the gloom which hung over everything. 
The old barque still lay heeled towards the 
river-bank, her tall spars faintly visible in the 
obscurity overhead. Within a dozen yards of 


her uprose the convent wall—a black, solid mass 
—and if any of the inmates of the building were 
awake there appeared no evidence of the fact, 
for not a single light gleamed from any of the 
windows. 

““Who’s dere ?” demanded a sleepy voice, as 
Kemp walked over to the gangway. It was 
the night watchman who spoke, a stoutly-built, 
round-faced sailor named Hans, who hailed 
from the shores of the Zuyder Zee. “Oh! it 
vas der engineer,” he added, as he held a lantern 
aloft and pecred into Kemp’s face. “ Vat’s 
der matter, eh? Vat for you not asleep ?” 

“T don’t feel sleepy just now, Hans, so I’ve 
come on deck for a bit. It’s stuffy in my little 
berth.” 

“T only vish dat I had der chance to turn in,” 
grumbled Hans. ‘“ You vouldn’t catch me 
valkin’ der deck. I vork hard all day until dis 
hooker runs agrount ; den der plooming mate 
says to me, ‘ Hans,’ he says, ‘ you get your 
supper, my poy, and lay down for an hour or 
two; den, at eight bells, you comes on deck, 
fresh as der lark, and keep der night vatch.’ 
Huh! Fresh as der lark, huh! after vorking 
all der plooming day.” 

Circumstances appeared to be working in the 
right direction, for these grumbling remarks on 
the part of the Dutch sailor paved the way for a 
scheme which lay in Kemp’s mind. Hans must 
be disposed of in order that the elopement of 
Mr. Richard K. Vandelberg and his fiancée might 
take place with due secrecy. 

It may be seen that our friend Kemp, having 
promised his assistance, was minded that there 
should be no hitch in the proceedings. 

“Tt’s rough on you, Hans,” he commented, 
in a tone of sympathy. “ This chief mate has 
no consideration for a man at all. But, still, 
there's no need for two good men to watch this 
old timber-raft. I don’t feel sleepy, and Ill 
keep a couple of hours for you. Go and stretch 
out in the galley. I'll give you a shake up at 
midnight.” - 

“Vell, now! you vas a good sort, Mister 
Engineer !”” exclaimed the grateful Dutchman ; 
and forthwith departed to slumber restfully on 
the galley floor. 

When left to himself Kemp paced to and fro 
on the gloom-shrouded deck and pondered over 
the situation. He more than half regretted his 
promise to help in the love affairs of Vandelberg 
and Miss Rankin. Moreover, he resolved to 
demand full proof that everything was genuine 
and above-hoard ere proceeding farther. Yet, 
having promised his aid, he did not like to back 
out and leave the lovers in the lurch—providing, 
of course, that matters bade fair to result in a 
happy and romantic marriage. 


A STRANGE 


Half an hour later there came on the night 
wind the sound of a low whistle. This signal 
was immediately answered by Kemp. Soon a 
man’s form loomed, dark and indistinct, on the 
river-bank. It was young Vandelberg. 

“That you, Kemp?” he asked, as he clam- 
bered over the vessel’s rail. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Are you ready with the ladder ?” 

“Wait a bit,” replied Kemp. “ Before we 
go any farther I want to be sure that things 
are as you said. Certainly you showed me a 
marriage licence this evening ; but that may be 
only a blind. Now, look here, Mr. Vandelberg— 
or whatever your name is—I’ve mixed in some 
wild doings now and then, but never in a dis- 
reputable job ; so if this business isn’t respectable 
it doesn’t take place while I’m around.” 

“ You can rest easy on that,” the other assured 
him. “The pastor is waiting now in Oakville 
Church—he’s a friend of mine. Also, I want 
you to come and witness the marriage—that is, 
when we get Miss Rankin with us.” 

Kemp made no more objections. There was 

‘a note of sincerity in the young man’s voice 
which quite convinced him that happy matri- 
mony would be the result of this elopement. 

“ Will the young lady be ready ? ” he asked. 

“Yes ; she expects me to-night with a ladder.” 

“ Well, there isn’t a ladder on board half long 
enough,” said Kemp. “ but we can manage the 
job with the foreyard.”” 

“ How?” 

“Tl show you. Come with me and pull on 
the ropes. Be careful; don’t trip over those 
bollards !_ Now, hayl on this rope when I tell 
you.” 

Stepping over to starboard, Kemp eased away 
the fore-brace ; also he let go the lift and topsail- 
sheet. Then together they hauled on the port 
lift and laid the foreyard a-cockbill—that is, 
they canted the lengthy spar at an acute angle. 
When the yard-arm was high enough they pulled 
on the port brace until the extremity of the spar 
rested on the window-ledge of the young lady’s 
apartment. 

“Now, .Mr. Vandelberg,” said Kemp, as he 
fastened the ropes. ‘“ Up you go and get your 
girl!” 

At this juncture, as Vandelberg moved towards 
the rigging, their proceedings were suddenly 
interrupted. 

“* Vat you do mit dat foreyard, eh ? ” rumbled 
a voice. And forth from the galley shambled 
the stout figure of Hans, the night watchman, 
who carried his lantern. 

“ Great Scot !’? muttered Kemp. “I thought 
that Dutchman could sleep with his head in a 
bucket of water !”’ Then, in a louder, yet still 
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subdued tone: “It’s all right, Hans; keep 
your mouth shut and go and have another sleep.” 

“Sleep! How can a man sleep ven der galley 
floor swarm mit cockroaches, an’ der plooming 
t’ings crawl up mine nose an’ vake me? But 
vat you do, I vants to know?” 

Stepping forward, young Vandelberg spake 
low, earnest words in the watchman’s ear. That 
worthy listened gravely, and, as his fingers closed 
on a roll of dollar bills, he nodded sagaciously. 

“Goot enough!” said he. “I say noddings. 
I vas plind an’ deaf an’ dumb, py yingo !” 

Hans having been bribed to silence and sym- 
pathy, there remained no time to be lost. 
Vandelberg scrambled into the rigging and 
struggled gamely upward. He made such a 
poor shape at climbing, however, that Kemp, 
after watching his endeavours for a moment, 
sprang up beside him in the gloom. 

“T’ll go,” he exclaimed, curtly. ‘ Otherwise 
you'll break the girl’s neck, and your own as 
well.”” 

“ Right you are,” replied the son of millionaire 
Robert K. Vandelberg, in a tone of relief. “ I’d 
reckoned on a ladder. This job needs a strong, 
active chap like yourself.” 

With a celerity born of his experience aloft 
in rough weather, Kemp trod the swaying foot- 
rope, hauling himself upward and outward, 
hand over hand, by means of the life-lines looped 
to the foreyard. This great spar bridged the 
gloomy space high above the garden wall of the 
convent. 

On reaching the yard-arm he found himself 
within a foot of the window through which the 
Prospective bride must escape. Steadying him- 
self by means of the forelift, he leaned outward 
and tapped gently on the glass. 

A moment later the casement was quietly 
opened and a woman’s figure framed itself 
between the glass doors. Undoubtedly Miss 
Rankin was ready and willing to elope. 

_ The man on the yard-arm and the girl at the 
window were quite close to one another; but 
in the obscurity their forms and features were 
ill-defined, indistinct. 

“Ts that you, Richard?” asked a sweet, 
girlish voice. 

“No,” whispered the man on the yard. “ But 
don’t be alarmed; Mr. Vandelberg is waiting 
below.” 

The girl gave a startled gasp and shrank 
backward. ‘‘ Who are you?” she asked, 
breathlessly 

“ It’s all right, Miss Rankin,” answered Kemp. 
“I’m a stranger to you, but Mr. Vandelberg 
isn’t a good climber ; so I’ve come to carry you 
down for him.” 

There was something in the quiet, steady, and 
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convincing tones of this stranger’s voice which 
reassured the startled girl. Her confidence in 
some degree restored, she stepped nearer the 
window. Then, just for an instant, the moon 
shone brightly from between black clouds and 
bathed the riverside in silver light. Glancing 


The girl obeyed—she had courage. The next 
instant a great muscular arm encircled her waist 
and she was lifted into space. 

Miss Rankin possessed a lissom and shapely 
figure. Nevertheless, she was not as light as 
thictledown. This fact impressed itself on Kemp 
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downward, she saw the well-known form of her 
lover on the barque’s deck, and she was unafraid. 
‘* But how am I to get down ? ” she inquired. 
“Do you—does Richard—expect me to fly? I 
thought he intended to bring a ladder.” 
“ Kneel on the window-sill and I’ll carry you 
along this yard,” said the masterful voice. 


“*Kneel on the window-sill and I'll carry you along this yard,’ said the masterful voice.” 


as he edged back towards the fore-rigging, and 
he wished that the finely-developed young lady 
whom perforce he clasped so close had been 
somewhat frailer. Despite his vast strength, 
the sweat streamed from his forehead and his 
breath came in gasps as he cautiously sidled 
along the foot-rope, one arm clasping the spar 
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and the other supporting his fair burden. A 
slip meant death to both of them. 

When they were still some dozen feet from the 
rigging Miss Rankin spoke. 

“You are very strong,” said she; “ but I’m 
no fairy, and you're getting short of breath. 
Lift me on to the spar and take a rest.” 

He swung her up so that she sat on the sloping 
yard, grasping a life-line for support. 

“So far, so good,” she commented, with a low, 
musical laugh. 

Kemp, his arm still around her waist, gazed 
at the young lady with admiration. 

“My word!” he exclaimed. “ You’re a 
game one, and no mistake.” 

“Hold me steady,” continued the prospective 
bride. ‘‘ That’s right. Now I can slide down 
towards the mast as I used to slide down the 
banisters of our hall staircase years ago.” 

The rest was quite easy. Mr. Vandelberg 
and Hans were waiting in the rigging to assist, 
and soon Miss Rankin stood safely on deck. 

The lovers did not fall into each other’s arms. 
In the lighted galley the girl set her hat straight 
before a little cracked mirror, what time her 
future husband pinned up a rent in the hem of 
her skirt. They were a sensible young couple ; 
no melodramatics for them. 

“This is Mr. Kemp,” said Vandelberg. ‘‘ He 
will come with us to witness the marriage ; and 
we must thank him for his valuable assistance.” 

Miss Rankin smiled her thanks. Her eyes 
a-sparkle and her checks aflame with excitement, 
Kemp deemed her an extremely handsome girl 
—as indeed she was. 

When the foreyard had been braced into its 
proper trim the quartette started in procession, 
Kemp and Hans in front, and the happy pair 
behind. Soon the big seminary, still silent and 
unlighted, was left in the rear as they followed 
a narrow pathway which led through the woods 
towards the settlement of Oakville. The riotous 
breeze sang a wedding march amid the tree-tops, 
while from an adjacent hill a lone curlew 
sounded its pealing note. But there were no 
chiming bells; no carriages and horses; no 
friends with confetti. ‘The lovers cared not. 

On the outskirts of Oakville stood a little 
wooden church, wherein the pastor waited. 
Rural pastors usually go to bed early, and the 
slumbers of this particular pastor were most 
probably deferred by the midnight marriage 
at which he had been prevailed upon to officiate. 
Furthermore, it was a somewhat irregular pro- 
ceeding. Yet, no doubt, he was a tolerant cleric, 
who deemed that trivial matters ought not to 
impede the union of kindred souls. Also, it 
may be that a lavish bestowal of Vandelberg’s 
dollars had caused him to overlook trifling 


irregularities and reconciled him to the loss of 
sleep aforesaid. Be this as it may, he quickly 
tied the nuptial knot ; then, when Hans and 
Kemp had signed the register, Richard K. 
Vandelberg and his wife Hilda were united. 
Good luck to them ! 

The mail train, which left Portland at mid- 
night, stopped at Oakville at one a.m., so our 
wedding party now repaired to the railroad depot, 
in a room of which.building the thoughtful bride- 
groom had previously arranged for refreshments 
to be spread. Here the happy“pair were pledged 
in brimming cups of champagne. Then, while 
Hans plied a busy knife and fork, young Vandel- 
berg took Kemp aside. 

“My wife and I are greatly obliged to you 
for your kind assistance,” said he. ‘‘ You men- 
tioned this evening that your services in this 
matter were not to be bought with dollars. All 
the same, we shall both be real pleased if you'll 
accept this memento of the occasion.” And as 
he spoke Mr. -Vandelberg drew from his finger a 
valuable diamond ring, which he begged our 
friend to accept. 

While Kemp was expressing his pleasure at 
receiving such a present an electric gong outside 
clanged a warning of the train’s approach. Soon 
the wedded pair would be en route for San Fran- 
cisco ; therefore the wineglasses were charged for 
the second time and final good wishes exchanged. 

A few minutes later the South-bound train 
steamed into Oakville. The wedded pair shook 
hands with the men of the sea and stepped on 
board. Then the train pulled out again, and 
Kemp and Hans saw them no more. 

Dawnlight was creeping across the morning 
skies when a big stern-wheel tug came splashing 
down-stream in quest of any towage work that 
might offer. On sighting the stranded barque 
the steamboat proceeded alongside, and some 
sharp bargaining ensued between the two 
skippers. Then, when a price had been fixed, 
the tug passed her hawser on board, and, assisted 
by a rising river, she soon plucked her tow into 
mid-stream,and thereafter towards PortlandCity. 

Ere the sun had risen the barque was beyond 
Oakville bend, and out of sight of the riverside 
seminary beside which she had lain aground all 
night. There is no doubt that those who held 
authority within the walls of that building were, 
for a time at all events, considerably mystified 
regarding the disappearance of a certain young 
lady who had been placed in their charge. There 
were no footprints in the garden ; no torn creepers 
on the wall ; no traces of a ladder by means of 
which a midnight elopement might have been 
carried out—nothing at all. The young lady 
had apparently just opened her window and 
flown away like a bird. 7 


The Black Forest 
and Its People. 


BY A. E. JOHNSON. 


A typical peasant dwelling in th 
Black Forest. 


From a Photograph. 


If the manifold attractions of the Black Forest were better known, more people would visit it. In 
this article Mr. Johnson describes his impressions of a rambling holiday in the famous “ Schwarz- 
wald,” and gives some account of its inhabitants and their ways of living. 


T is not often that extremes meet, but 
to the inquiring stranger, personally 
i unacquainted with the district, the 
Black Forest of Germany would seem 
to possess this odd characteristic— 
that persons of the most diverse temperaments 
and tastes are found to sing its praises. The 
sociable tourist, whose pleasure lies in gaiety 
and the company of his fellows, takes equal 
delight in it with the lover of Nature, whose desire 
is for the lonely woods and the high upland 
solitudes. 

To the stranger this oddity may seem the more 
curious by reason of the sombre image which 


that gloomy title—the Black Forest—has con- 
jured up in his mind. Adventures might well 
befall the solitary traveller there, or at least 
such manifestations of Nature’s splendour as 
would well content him ; but that opportunities 
for social mirth and entertainment should exist 
in a region so sinisterly named is hardly to be 
expected. 

The explanation lies in the modern aspect of 
the famous forest. Doubtless of old, and even 
down to quite recent times, the “ Silva Nigra” 
of the Romans extended with unbroken density 
over, and beyond, the entire hilly area within its 
present confines. But at the present day broad 
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roads intersect it in all directions; towns of 
considerable size provide centres of importance. 
Though the dark pines clothe the hillsides as 
densely as of yore, and solitude still reigns over 
the bleak and open heights, the automobile now 
whizzes past the creaking timber carriages in the 
valleys, and such towns as Baden, Freiberg, and 
Triberg provide all that is needful to cosmopolitan 
pleasure-seekers. 

Not only does the Black Forest thus offer two 
alternatives to the traveller, but the alternatives 
are sharply distinct from each other. The 
district is literally one of “highways and by- 
ways,” and the traveller is free to make his choice. 
If he chooses the former, beyond question there 
is much to yield him pleasure ;_ the highways are 
good, the towns are pleasant, and many prospects 
of fine scenery are afforded. Yet, traversed in 
this fashion, the actual forest remains remote, 
a thing almost as unreal as a painted panorama ; 
though the traveller be in it he is not of it. That 
delight is reserved for those who, choosing the 
toilsome by-ways, plunge deep into the heart of 
the dark woods that cover the hills. It should be 
added, to avoid misapprehension, that many of 
these by-ways are, in more than one sense, 
“ highways” also. Many of the “ Héhenwege,” 
as the paths and roads through the forest which 


A roadside scene in the forest. 


keep to the heights are called, are exceedingly 
well made and kept. They are numerous also, 
and traverse the entire forest, north to south 
and east to west. 

Ihave a very vivid recollection of my first walk 
in the forest proper. There were two of us, 
newly arrived by train at Haslach, and as 
noon was barely past it was decided that after 
lunch the journey should be continued afoot to 
such place, where a night’s lodging could be 
obtained, as the map might show to be within 
the compass of a leisurely afternoon tramp. 
Deliberation over an omelette resulted in the 
decision to make for Ober-Prechtal, distant some 
twelve miles, so far as could be gauged from the 
map, by way of a hill rejoicing in the elegant 
name of the Bullock’s Head (Farrenkopf). 

The route lay through the woods, which was a 
prospect the more enticing in that we anticipated 
a first acquaintance with characteristic Black 
Forest scenery. Characteristic the walk cer- 
tainly proved to be, and in many unsuspected 
ways. We learned, for one thing, that in the 
matter of distances a map of the Black Forest 
is the most deceitful chart imaginable. Places 
that appear to be but a few miles apart, and 
within an easy stroll of each other, prove to be 
separated by several hours of arduous journeying. 


(Photograph. 
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A few miles apart—as the crow flies—they doubt- 
less are, but only by painful experience does the 
unwary traveller discover not only that between 
them lies a small mountain, the “ contours ” of 
which his unskilled ey: has failed to detect upon 
the map, but that the path which eventually 
gets him over the summit and down the other 
side is composed of long zigzags. The mathe- 
matical reader who cares to figure out the amount 
of ground covered in walking from one village 
to another—distant two miles as the crow flies— 
over a hill a thousand feet above the level of the 
valley, by zigzags of, say, a hundred yards in 


miscalculation of distance, in part bamboozled 


-by the map—most dangerous of guides amongst 


unfamiliar hills—we wandered more than once 
from the proper route. Many a time, on emerging 
from the forest upon a high open plateau, mutual 
congratulations upon having reached the summit 
froze on our lips at sight of a board, nailed to a 
tree, bearing the inscription “Zum Farrenkopf,” 
with an arrow inexorably pointing onward. 

The afternoon waned, dusk drew near, and 
the summit of the Bullock’s Head—the half-way 
point of our anticipated stroll—was still un- 
achieved. If the truth must be told, it was never 


From a} A Black Forest farmhouse. (Photograph. 


length and a gradient of three in six—will arrive 
at some idea of the sceptical attitude of mind 
which a Black Forest map speedily induces. 

It was a memorable walk. For some way the 
route was easy to follow, for it is the pleasant 
custom in the Black Forest, as elsewhere in 
Germany, to indicate the main routes by means 
of metal discs, variously coloured, affixed at 
regular intervals, or at critical points where a 
divergence is possible, to the trees. As a rule 
the “blazed trail” can be followed without 
difficulty, but occasionally doubts arise. It so 
happened in this notable ascent of the Bullock’s 
Head. In part, no doubt, misled by a complete 


reached, for presently even the persistent arrows 
pointing the way to the summit eluded us, and 
we had to own ourselves completely lost. The 
Bullock’s Head still remains to me shrouded 
in mystery, like some cloud-capped Olympus— 
a sort of El Dorado towards which I travel 
painfully in my dreams (and nightmares) but 
never reach. When Alpine friends recount to me 
their fearful feats I murmur, suggestively, 
“Ah! but have you ever tried to climb the 
Bullock’s Head ?”’ So far they never have, 
and, so long as they never do, one fragment of 
romance will remain to me. 

A distant glimpse of a roof determined our 
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new direction, and after more toilsome walking 


we reached two large peasant houses of timber, 
and found a couple of men at work in the farm 
buildings. These proved, however, to be yokels 


of the most primitively bucolic type. Inquiries. 
as to the name of the spot only elicited a response - 


which sounded like “‘ tweezer,” and was resolved 
with much philological] skill into “ Zweihauser.” 
The dialect of the Black Forest peasant is at no 
time easy to follow, but when spoken by a mere 
hind it is practically unintelligible to a foreigner. 
By dint of hard questioning we learned that we 
could obtain neither food nor lodging at the 


noon stroll seemed inevitable, an upward glance, 
as we climbed a hillside, detected some curious 
horizontal lines ruled dimly across the sky above 
the tree-tops. A closer scrutiny showed them to 
be telegraph wires. Soon after we emerged upon 


, @ main road running through the forest, and a 
*. lucky chance brought us speedily to cross-roads 


<ynd_a sign-post. This having been inspected 
“By the light of a match, another half-hour 
brought us to the village of Ober-Prechtal, 
supper and bed. At the lowest computation we 
had covered thirty miles in place of our outside 
estimate of twelve. 
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Zweihiuser, and in the matter of guidance 
the utmost we could obtain was a general indi- 
cation of the direction of the Prechtal. How 
far off lay that Happy Valley, as it verily appeared 
to us—two hungry and footsore wayfarers— 
could not be discovered. 

Dusk deepened into darkness, and the night 
voices of the forest—never more mysterious 
than in the hollow depths of a pine wood— 
began to whisper round us. Nightfall found us 
still struggling along the path, each wondering 
to himself who would be the first to propose 
a bivouac. 

Just as that termination to our pleasant after- 


One of the quaint old villages in the forest. 
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Now, tame and uneventful as that small adven- 
ture in the forest may appear, it is not without 
significance, as suggesting not only the danger 
of mis-reading the map of a region with the 


. peculiar characteristics of the Black Forest, but 


the very reality of the forest itself. The solitude 
of the vast pine-woods, the bleak loneliness of 
the open wildernesses on the heights above the 
tree-zone, are not to be credited by those who 
linger in the friendly towns and pleasant valleys 
below. The eerie stillness of the wind-swept, 
cavernous woods, void of undergrowth, where 
even at high noon a dim twilight seems to shroud 
the distant boles in gloom, where the foot falls 
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noiselessly on bearded gnome in 
a carpet of sombre attire, or to 
withered spy the crooked 
needles—to be figure of some 
aware of that ancient hag bend- 
is to have a ing her back to the 


consciousness gathering of sticks. 
of the forest The familiar 
forced in- stories of the Grimm 


collection belong, of 
course, to the north 
of Germany. But 
fantastic adventures 
that might befall a 
traveller in the 
Hartz Mountains 
seem equally prob- 
able to the wayfarer 
who threads a soli- 
tary path through 
the Black Forest 
pines; the gaunt 
figure of the Wild 
Huntsman is a very 
proper one to be 
seen galloping of a 
stormy night across 
the great open up- 
Some peasant costumes. lands, halloaing his 
From a Photograph, phantom hounds 
with the fierce voice 
of the tempest. The Black Forest, however, 
ses its own legends, and in amazing number. 
a ruin, tarn, or heath but is haunted, ‘f 
not by Satan himself, at least by some demon, 
sprite, or wraith of long ago. 

But the folk-lore of the Schwarzwald, inex- 
tricably interwoven with the historical happen- 
ings of bygone centuries, would need a volume, 
and that a big one, to itself. It js not strange 
that oral tradition should so long survive, for 
as the Black Forest Bauer is now, so must 
his forefathers have been for many generations. 
Few races are more tenacious of the land, and 
as an example of, at any rate, one kind of peasant 
proprietor the Bauer is unique. There is a 
notable absence of any social scale in the landed 
classes. Between the “ Hof” or homestead of 
the peasant proprietor, and the royal palace of 
Wiirtemberg, the ducal seat of Baden, or other 
princely residence, there is nothing intervening. 
The Bauer’s estate may be large or small, he may 
be wealthy or poor, but within his strictly- 
defined social circle he is the equal of his fellows 
and neither more nor less. The sense of pro- 
- prietorship is strong within him, but greed is not 

one of his vices- Possession has bred rather 
A rivalet in the Murgthal. a spirit of independence, and independence 
From a Photograph. contentment. A Black Forest peasant house- 


tensely upon 
thesenses. The 
imaginative 
mind perceives 
the origin of 
such folk-lore 
as the tales of 
the Brothers 
Grimm reveal ; 
at every turn 
of the path it 
half expects 
to be con- 
fronted by a 
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hold is singularly self- 
contained in every re- 
spect, and the Bauer, 
living close to the 
realities of Nature, 
has consciously or 
unconsciously found 
fulfilmentofhishuman 
wants therein and 
seeks no other lot. 
Acquisitive — miserly, 
even—he may be, but 
only, as a rule, in the 
thrifty, not the vulgar 
sense. 

It is to be expected 
thataraceso tenacious 
of the soil, living so 
close to Nature, and 
so simple in its mode 
of existence, should 
be observant of tradi- 
tion; and the true 
Black Forester ad- 
heres faithfully to the 
customs of his for- 
bears. The social tra- 
dition is strong, and Black Forest belles in their 
in such domestic “Sunday best.” 
events as a christen- From a Photograph. 
ing, a marriage, or a 
funeral the peculiar rites and customs that have 
been handed down from past generations are 
duly observed with circumspect ceremonial. 

In the matter of clothes, too, the Black 
Forester adheres closely to precedent. Sad to 
relate, the modern tendency to abandon national 
or local forms of costume in favour of a drab, 
characterless, and ugly imitation of cosmopolitan 
fashions has affected even the Bauer—and 
especially the Bauer’s womenkind. Neverthe- 
less, it is probable that in few localities, save 
perhaps one or two well-known plac¢s in Holland 
(where it is to be feared the people regard their 
dress largely as a commercial asset) are true 
peasant costumes to be seen in more peculiar 
and more numerous variety than in the Black 
Forest. Ordinarily the peasants, in workaday 
garb, wear no garments that especially draw the 
stranger’s eye; but on Sundays and feast days, 
when it is still their habit to array themselves 
in full fig, some truly remarkable creations are 
to be seen. “ Creations,” however, is scarcely 
a happy phrase in this connection, for the 
especial interest of these peasant costumes is 
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in colour) cut 
rather low and 
ornamented 
with silver 
buttons, and a 
felt hat of a 
somewhat 
clerical shape. 
The women 
usually tend to 
“ bunchiness ” 
of figure,owing 
to hooped 
petticoats, 
which produce 
a very dis- 
tended appear- 
ance at the 
hips. The de- 
tails of the cos- 
tumes them- 
selves, and es- 
pecially of the 
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their strict conformity to the recognized standard bo ae Pa A) 


pattern which has survived from long generations 
ago. Generally speaking, the men wear full-skirted Among the pince, 
coats, with double-breasted waistcoats (often red From a Photograph, 
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hats, vary greatly, each valley or district having 
its own peculiarities. On the head of a woman 
from Gutach, for example, will be seen a straw 
hat surmounted by a cluster of large spherical 
“ ornaments” of a bright red colour (black, if 
the wearer be an unmarried girl)—a truly 
hideous confection. In another district the 
correct feminine wear is a low-crowned hat, 
slightly curly as to the brim, and trimmed with 
broad, black ribbon, whereof two long streamers 
hang down behind—a headgear less-unbecoming, 
and in many ways reminiscent of that favoured 
by our grandparents in mid-Victorian times, 
and depicted by the pencil of Keene and du 
Maurier. The district around St. Georgen 
boasts, in addition to a local costume, a special 
head-dress for women known as a “Schappel,” 
which sees the light only on very special occasions. 
In size and shape not unlike an artilleryman’s 
busby, it is the strangest-looking hat imaginable, 
forming a sort of bush, built up of gold and silver 
ornaments, pearls, bits of coral, beads, scraps of 
glass and similar gaudy oddments, with artificial 
flowers interwoven here and there. Its value 
depends upon the wealth of its owner, and it 
may be easily guessed how highly treasured an 
heirloom a thoroughly ostentatious Schappel 
becomes. Its weight is considerable, its dimen- 
sions unwieldy, and inasmuch as it is tied on 


the head by broad bands of ribbon, and worn 
not only throughout a wedding ceremony but 
during the lengthy dance which follows, it will 
be seen that even in the Black Forest Dame 
Fashion rules her votaries with her customarily 
cruel hand. 

But in nothing does the Black Forester exhibit 
his innate conservatism more plainly than in 
the building of his house. The Bauerhaus is 
perhaps the most striking individual feature of 
the forest. In general appearance it is a large, 
bulky, timber building, covered by a vast 
sloping wood-tiled roof, in which the 
windows of the living-rooms, and the balconies 
or galleries that run round the exterior wall, 
seem ridiculously small and disproportionate to 
the cumbrous whole. The reason for this is that 
the living-rooms do, in fact, occupy but a small 
portion of the edifice, it being the Bauer’s 
economic ideal to comprise under one roof an 
entire farmstead which in most countrysides 
would be spread over a considerable area. To 
effect this object he usually selects for site the 
sloping side of a hill, which furnishes ‘not only 
foundations and floor, but also provides, in a 
sense, one wall of the house. By excavating the 
hillside step-wise he obtains three, four, or as 
many floors as he wants, and the whole series 
can be covered by one enormous roof stretching 
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downwards from the topmost floor prac- 
tically parallel with the original slope of 
the hill. 

On the ground floor are the stables 
and cow-houses ; on the floor above are 
the family living-rooms, in which the 
champing of the beasts below is often 
plainly audible. Above the living-rooms 
is a barn-like chamber in which the carts 
and wagons are housed; while higher 


Wood-cutters at work in the forest. 
From a Photograph. 


still is a loft for the storage of fodder, straw, 
and th2 like. It should be noted that the situa- 
tion of the building on a slope makes possible 
direct ingress from outside to each floor, and a 
wagon can thus be driven direct from the road 
into the third storey of the house. Incidentaliy 
the need for staircases is removed. 

Truly, the typical Bauerhaus is a model of 
compactness. The little galleries that run round 
the two sides out of which the living-room 
windows look serve admirably as points of 
vantage from which to dry and air clothes, and 
the products of the domestic laundry may often 
be seen fluttering from the balustrades. The 
pigsties and fowl-runs are generally in close 

roximity, and in the place of honour in the 
immediate foreground is the midden. It is said 
that a Black Forester’s wealth and social station 
may be gauged by the size and quality of his 
midden, and this important adjunct of a pros- 
tive son-in-law’s house is the first matter to 
which the father of a bride-to-be turns his 
attention. 

It must not be supposed that the. Black 
Forester’s pursuits are solely pastoral and 
agricultural. On the contrary, his industrial 
activities are numerous, and, as befits a sturdy 
race straight from the soil, his abilities are con- 
siderable. Reference has already been made to 
the several large and busy towns which flourish 
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A Black Forest timber-cart, 
From a Photograph 


in the valleys amidst the wilder regions 
of the forest. Straw-hat making, glass- 
blowing, pewter-working, and the dis- 
tilling of kirschwasser are some of 
the trades in which the industrial 
population is employed ; but without 
question the principal and most cha- 
racteristic occupation is that of clock- 
making. The mechanical bent which 
the Swiss artisan appears to possess in 
so marked a degree would seem to be shared by his 
German cousin, who adds that spice of humour 
and ingenuity which accounts for the cuckoo- 
clocks and similar quaint conceits that are the 
especial province of the Black Forest clockmaker. 
Nowhere else can clocks be seen in such amazing 
variety of outward guise, or such astounding 
cheapness, as in the Black Forest towns. They 
are of all sorts and sizes, representing every stage 
of the craft, from the first and original one made 
in the district well over two hundred years ago, 
down to weird and wonderful contrivances that 
strike elaborate chimes, play tunes, and perform 
so many other antics that the wonder is they 
have energy left to record the minutes correctly. 
Undoubtedly the typical product of the district 
is the familiar timepiece—with or without the 
exasperating cuckoo—in a case of floridly-carved 
wood, which hangs on the wall and is wound at 
intervals, loudly clacking, by means of long, 
weighted chains. 

Finally, there is the timber trade—naturally, 
the prime, the fundamental industry of the vast 
forest area. There is no space within the limits 
of the present article to explain at length the 
various laws and observances which govern the 
ownership and maintenance of the woodland 
tracts. The subject, though by no means void 
of interest to the layman, belongs rather to a 
manual of forestry, or at least a more compre- 
hensive survey of the Schwarzwald than is 
possible here. To the casual traveller it is the 
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visible facts of the timber trade which make 
immediate appeal. The long team of sturdy 
horses laboriously carting some fallen giant of 
the woods, shorn of boughs and foliage, upon its 
creaking journey to the saw-mills; the saw-mill 
itself, conveniently situated where some turbulent 


stream provides the necessary power ; the wood- - 


cutters at their lone work in the depths of the 
forest—all these he will meet, time and again, 
in his journeyings over hill and dale. In such 
valleys as that of the Murg he will see the begin- 
nings of. those rafts which, floated down the 
forest streams to the Rhine, are gradually linked 
together un’fl eventually they coalesce into the 


artificial dams in which it has been pent up 
during the accumulation of the timber is apt 
to cause danger to habitations upon its banks. 
‘Two figures stand forth in the writer’s memory 
as typical and characteristic of the Black Forest 
—the wood-cutter and the charcoal - burner. 
Here, surely, are two figures of Romance. Both 
are truly of the forest, workers and dwellers in 
its dim solitudes. As one treads the silent path- 
way through the twilight woods the rhythmic, 
resonant blows of the woodman’s axe fall echoing 
on the ear. It is no easy task to find the spot 
whence the mysterious sounds emanate, so 
strange and baffling are the acoustics of the 


From a) 


huge navigable platforms which make their way 
down the great German-Dutch waterway to the 
ship-building yards of Rotterdam. At the right 
season of the year he may be fortunate enough to 
see the peritous business of rafting in full swing— 
the long, snake-like chain of loosely connected 
timber-balks racing down the fierce torrent under 
the skilful guidance of the agile raftsmen. Of 
late years the practice of rafting has greatly 
lessened, owing to the making of many new 
highways and the substitution of the less dan- 
gerous method of traction by road. Apart from 

ril of life and limb to the actual raftsmen, the 
Ey of the stream when released from the 
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forest. But presently, in a small clearing strewn 
with a white carpet of chips, one comes upon the 
toiler, sweat upon his brow, swinging his shining 
axe with the perfection of precision. 

At the edge of the forest, perhaps, one happens 
upon a charcoal-burner, intently building up 
into a pile of true proportions the logs that are 
presently to be fired. Close by is his hut; 
behind, a dark, impenetrable, and sinister back- 
ground, the gloomy recesses of the forest. 

It was to wood-cutters and charcoal-burners, 
if I remember rightly, that all the most interesting 
adventures recounted in Grimm’s Tales happened, 
I do not wonder—they get all the chances, 


Alone on a Runaway Train. 


BY JOHN G. ROWE. 
ILLUSTRATED BY W. B. WIGFULL. 


At the summit of a long steep gradient on the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway a heavy goods train 
broke in two, and the rear portion, moving with ever-increasing momentum, began to chase the engine 
down the slope. Then ensued a terrible race with death, with two men in deadly peril on the flying engine 
and another in a like predicament in the guard's van behind. How the chase ended is told in this story. 


‘T was ten minutes to one in the 
morning of February 28th, 1902, 
when the goods train left Rose Grove, 

sa station on the Lancashire and 

Yorkshire Railway between Burnley 
and Wakefield, on the westward slopes of the 
famous chain of moors that form the dividing 
line between the two counties from which the 
railway takes its name. 

William Smith was the name of the engine- 
driver, and he had been in the service twenty 
years, during half of which he had been a driver. 
His mate was named Joseph Lockwood, and 
the guard in the van at the back was named 
William Severn. The train consisted of fifty- 
three wagons and a ten-ton brake van. Of the 
wagons or trucks, twenty-two were loaded and 
thirty-one empty. The load was about three 
hundred and eighty-six tons, an average weight 
for the train. 

Presently the train began the climb to the 
moors, a banking pilot-engine helping until the 
steep incline to Copy Pit was surmounted. 
Smith brought his train slowly over the summit 
and came to a stand with the whole of it on the 
falling gradient so as to detach the pilot-engine 
and pin down some of the wagon brakes. The 
enginemen pinned down four brakes next the 
engine, and Severn, the guard, as was arranged, 
pinned down the brakes on five wagons in front 
of his van, four with blocks on two wheels, and 
one with a block on a single wheel. This was 
the usual number to pin down with that weight 
of train on that gradient. Just at the summit, 
at Copy Pit, there is a notice-board reading, 
“Goods trains stop to pin down brakes,” and 
there are stringent rules regarding descending 
inclines, all of which appear to have been com- 
plied with. 

The brakes pinned down and all in readiness 
to go on again, the guard gave the starting 
signal, and the driver started very carefully 
without steam, bidding the fireman release the 

hand-brakes on the tender. 

__ The gradient they had just come up was one 

in sixty-seven for a distance of over a mile, and 

they were now on a falling one varying from 


one in sixty-eight to one in one hundred and 
twenty-three. It was a very dark night and 
rather hazy, and the rails were greasy. None 
of the three occupants of the train noticed any- 
thing wrong until near Portsmouth (Lancashire), 
when the fireman, Lockwood, touched the driver 
on the arm and pointed away behind. 

“Ym afraid there’s something wrong,” he 
cried. ‘I can’t see our van-lights.” 

“What! Can’t see the van-lights ? ” echoed 
Smith, incredulously. He turned and glanced 
back into the night. 

The fireman was right ; there were certainly 
no lights following them. 

“ Whatever’s the matter ?” the driver asked 
himself in amazement, and stared at his mate 
anxiously. 

“We've broken away from the train, that’s 
what we’ve done,” he added. ‘We must put 
on all speed, mate. Those wagons will be after 
us in no time ; and on this gradient——” 

He did not finish, and there was no need, for 
the fireman, like himself, now realized their 
awful peril. 

They were on a continuously falling gradient 
half-a-dozen miles long, and the heavy train of 
trucks they had left behind, and which were 
following slowly at present, must rapidly gather 
momentum and speed and chase them like a 
mad express ! 

Driver Smith, in awful dismay, promptly 
clapped on full speed, running as hard as he 
could until he sighted the distant signal for 
Stansfield Hall. It was against him, and, to 
his unutterable anxiety, the home signal was 
the same. As he approached the home signal, 
however, at reduced speed the signal fell, and 
he hurriedly increased his speed again. 

The intensity of the darkness may be imagined 
when it is said that neither of the enginemen, 
strain their eyes behind them as they might, 
could perceive how many wagons were still 
attached to the engine. In fact, they had no 
other intimation as yet that there was anything 
wrong—that their train had broken loose— 
beyond the disappearance of their van-lights. 

As the engine approached the signal-box at 
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Stansfield Hall the anxious Smith saw the man 
in it leaning out of the window, waving a green 
light from side to side. 

“You have broken loose!” the signalman 
bawled. ‘‘ Keep out of the way! The trucks 
are following on!” 

The engine dashed past, Driver Smith crowd- 
ing on full speed again. Looking behind, 
fearful of seeing the van-lights looming out of the 
haze in pursuit already, Fireman Lockwood saw 
the signalman had put his signals to danger and 
hung a red light out of the window. 

What was taking place behind? How was 
the guard, William Severn, faring? Let us go 
back to him and see what was happening. 

Just after leaving Copy Pit he sat down to 
eat something. He noticed nothing amiss, and 
the train was travelling at about fifteen to 
twenty miles an hour when he put his head out, 
as he always did, on approaching Portsmouth. 

To his bewilderment, he saw a red light—the 
danger signal—exhibited from the box. 

“You have broken loose !’’ were the horrify- 
ing words he heard the signalman shout as he 
went by. : 

The pointsman had noticed, when the engine 
went past the box, that there were only three 
wagons attached to it—‘‘ certainly not more than 
four,” as he afterwards said. He could not see 
the rest of the train, and so he immediately gave 
the “Train divided” signal to the next box, 
Stansfield Hall. He also went to the telephone 
and gave the circuit call to Todmorden Nos. 3 
and 4 boxes, and got out some fog signals. 

At this moment he heard the loose wagons 
approaching, and knew he would not have time 
to put the “ fogs” on the rails ; so he showed a 
red light to the guard in the tail-van, and called 
out as related. 

There was an interval of about one minute 


between the first and second portions 


of the train passing his box. Appa- 
rently the brakes were not taking 
much effect ; the mist made the rails 
very greasy. 

Guard Severn comprehended his peril as 
promptly as Driver Smith and Fireman Lock- 
wood had theirs. He kept his wits about him, 
however — was cool and calm, even in the first 
startling realization of his predicament: He 
put his brake on gradually until he got it tight, 
but it had next to no effect. 

He did not know how far the engine was in 
front; he could see nothing of it. With one 
hand he held the brake-handle and with the 
other held a green light out of his van on the 
six-foot side in order to keep the driver going. 
He continued to look out and exhibit the light 
all down the bank. His portion of the train 
was increasing in speed perceptibly now. 

“T cannot describe the sensation,” he said, 
subsequently, to an interviewer. “I travelled 
about three miles with ever-increasing momen- 
tum.”’ The trucks ran at a terrific rate between 
Cornholme and Stansfield Hall stations. Severn 
kept his brake hard on, but the gradient was a 
very stiff, falling one, and the forty-four unbraked 
wagons in front of his van neutralized all his 
efforts. 

When Signalman George Brooke, at Stansfield 
Hall, had warned Driver Smith that he had broken 
loose and had put the red light out of the window, 
he (Brooke) next ran down the cabin steps and 
put three fog signals on the rails about fifteen 
yards away from the box. Before he could get 
back inside his box the second portion of the 
train thundered down and past, exploding the 
fog signals. He calculated the second portion 
of the train was about half a minute behind the 
first, and running at least fifty miles an hour. 


te 
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The guard’s 
van was 
throwing 
out sparks 
and the 
wheels were 
skidding. 

It was a 
terrible race 
for life be- 
tween the 
engine and the pursuing rear 
portion of the train. “ My 
feelings were terrible,” said 
Guard Severn subsequently ; 
“ but I thought of a captain 
and his ship, and resolved 
to stick to the post of duty, 
come what might. I have 
been-guard for twenty-five 
years, but never experienced anything 
like it. I stood on the footboard, franti- 
cally waving the lamp to the driver to 
keep full speed ahead. I could not tell 
where the engine was, and conchided that 
nothing could avert the death which faced me. 


It was pitch dark, and everything was like "You bave broken loose!’ the signalaian bewled. "Keep 
a black gulf.” out of the way! The trucks are following oa! *” 
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Severn’s feelings may be better imagined than 
described, alone on that runaway train, already 
rushing at a speed as fast as many an express 
train’s, and getting faster and faster with every 
second, with no means of stopping it, and the 
unnerving prospect momentarily before him of 
overtaking the front portion and dashing into it. 


Even if the enginemen kept ahead 
and escaped, what was to become of 
him? Sooner or later the racing 
trucks must meet with some obstacle 
and pile themselves upon it in awful 
ruin. Nothing could save them now 
from a smash-up. He felt sorely 
tempted to leap off and end the 
awful strain, the agonizing suspense 
of that never-to-be-forgotten ride. 

He later stated that in all his 
experience he never remembered a 
train to travel so fast as that one 
It flew round the curve at Stansfield 
Hall in a way that he thought must 
mean utter destruction. 


For over four miles, on a steep down-grade all 
the time, that terrible chase lasted. At fifty-five 
miles an hour the runaway trucks, with their 
helpless passenger, Guard Severn, whirled past 
Todmorden No. 4 signal-box and overtook the 
three wagons attached to the engine just at the 
entrance to the Millwood tunnel, three hundred 
yards beyond. 

Who can say 
| what were the feel- 

if ings of the heroic 

: guard or the two 
enginemen as they 
respectively caught 

sight of one 

te, another’s lights, 


“The trucks were piled upon each other, choking up the tunnel.” 
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and realized the frightful collision that was 
inevitable ? 

The impact was truly terrific, the crash being 
heard a great distance away. The trucks were 
piled upon-eachother, choking up the tunnel, while 
the engine was knocked clean to the other end, 
a distance of over two hundred yards. Marvel- 
lous to relate, however, it did not leave the rails. 
The locomotive was brought to a stand by the 
vacuum brake-pipe being damaged. Driver 
Smith was only slightly shaken, but Fireman 
Lockwood was knocked off the engine and badly 
hurt. Smith promptly got off the engine and 
went back into the tunnel to look for his fireman. 

“ T found him in the tunnel, some ten or fifteen 
yards back, iust getting up,” Smith afterwards 
reported. ‘‘ I asked him if he was hurt, and he 
said, ‘ Only my face, I think.’ ” 

Guard Severn had also, and 
perhaps still more miraculously, 
escaped with his life. He was 
burled off the footboard of 
his van by the collision, the 
crash of which must have 
sounded in his ears, there 
inside the inky tunnel, like 
the very clap of doom it- 
self. He was temporarily 
stunned, and, when he 
came to, found himself 
lying on the ballast close 
to his brake-van. All cut 
and bruised, he struggled 
to his feet and, pulling 
himself together, ran back 
to the pointsman at Tod- 
morden No. 4 box, telling 
him to stop the trains from 
Eastwood, for the wreckage 
was piled up literally to the 
roof of the tunnel, blocking 
both lines. 

Severn was unable to get 
through the tunnel, and so 
could not tell how the engine- 
men had fared, nor did they 
yet know his fate. : 

Fireman Lockwood, after 

warning the signalman in 
advance, climbed up over 
the top of the tunnel and 
returned towards Todmor- 
den No. 4 box to see what 
had happened to the guard 
and to warn the signalman 
there. 


Lockwood, who ¢ 
was also on the engine at It showed no signs of 


of the accident. 
hotegraph 


signalman to send the 
“Obstruction danger ” 
signal in both directions, 
and a doctor was sent for. 
Lockwood was also medi- 
cally attended in the 
cabin. 

It transpired, on ex- 
amination, that the end 
link of the trailing coupl- 
ing of the third wagon © 
had broken at the bend, 
the drawback hook of the 
fourth wagon having 
pulled through it. The 
fracture was a clean 
break, and there was no 
sign of a previous flaw. 
Of very best wrought iron, 
the link was one and 
three - eighth inches in 
diameter, and had not 
been in use very long. 


wear, but the fracture 
was very crystalline in 
appearance. The cause of the break 
remained a mystery. 

“Tn all probability,” ran the 
Government report, “the link that 
broke was damaged before the train 
left Rose Grove, and would have 
failed some time before leaving the 
summit at Copy Pit had the train 
not been hauled up to that point 
by a pilot-engine, and it actually 
became disconnected when the train 
started from Copy Pit after the 
brakes were pinned down.” 

No fewer than thirteen wagons 
were broken up, and twenty-one 
were badly damaged. The loss 
amounted to several thousands of 
pounds, and a small army of work- 
men had to be employed to clear the 
tunnel and line. The Salford to 
Hull goods express was almost due 
at the time of the collision, 
travelling at forty miles an 
hour. It was stopped in time, 
however, otherwise the results 
would have been appalling. 

Guard Severn remained in 
the railway company’s service 
until his death, which took 
place, I believe, a year or two 


Guard Severn fainted i fa: zz Driver Smith and Fi 
i. Driver Smith, 0. ver Smith and Fire- 
after reaching the Todmor- Dain when it Teoteciacererina duohel to ee Lockwood are still alive 


den box and advising the deotroction dorm! ths steep’ éradiaat: 


and at work on the railway. 
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in LUSTRATIONS. BY A. B. HILTON, AND FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
The terrible plight of two trappers, and how they were saved by a dead horse. 


as i the eighth day of our hunting trip 
Dalhousie we struck the headwaters 

of the Brazeau and camped at the 
bee Ahead the snow-capped summits 
of the Rockies towered above. the barrier of fir- 
After the packs were off the horses and the 
tent had been pitched I wandered down the 
upon a crude wooden tepee. Inside lay a 
battered old frying-pan, a rusty coffee-pot, and 
When supper was over and we had settled 
down around the fire I mentioned my discovery. 
Gregory, one of the packers. ‘He was an 
American trapper who came in from Montana 
where the tepee stands now. One day the cabin 
was burnt down while he was making the round 
grub except a little scorched flour. He built 
the tepee, but his flour went fast, and he couldn’t 
what had happened on a marten board, and 
then started through the snow for Edmonton— 
he didn’t get through. Last summer his brother 
came up here looking for him. He found the 


from Edson to the south of Mount 
( yw) 
2 edge of a wide flat, covered with 
clad foothills. 

river hoping to find a grouse, and presently came 

some half-burned logs. 
“Oh, that’s old Humphreys’s tepee,” said Win 
a couple of years ago and built a cabin close to 
of his traps. He lost his blankets and all his 
kill any game. On January roth he wrote down 
a hundred and fifty miles in a direct line. Well, 
tepee and the marten board, but that was all. 


Ireckon that somewhere in these hills that winter 
the wolves had a good feed.” 

“ Dat man is a fool who goes into de bush by 
himself in de winter,” commented the half- 
breed, Jim Paul. 

“Yes; and even two men ought always to 
cache some of their stuff outside the cabin,” 
added Gregory. ‘“ There’s no knowing when 
the cabin will burn down. Adolf, tell about the 
narrow squeak you had.” 

The big blond Swede looked up from his work 
of mixing bannocks for the next day, but hesi- 
tated. The night before I-had drawn from him 
many of the details of his adventurous life, 
including those of his two years’ overland journey 
from the Klondike to Athabasca Landing, and I 
suppose that he was afraid he might bore us by 
talking so much about himself. After some 
urging, however, he told the following story. 


Three winters ago Nels Hansen and I had a 
camp on the Pembina. That was before the 
Grand Trunk Pacific had got west of Edmonton, 
and there was as yet no coal location in this part 
of the country. We had a warm cabin, plenty 
of grub, and were catching some fine fur. We 
had out a line of traps that ran into the moun- 
tains ; it took us two days to make the round 
of them. One evening we got back and found 
ourselves burnt out, just like poor Humphreys. 
I think the cabin must have caught soon after 
we left, for the ashes were cold when we arrived. 
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‘The camp where this story was 
From a Photograph. G 


I tell you, boys, it didn’t make us feel any too 
good—all our winter’s work was smoke. Besides, 
we were hungry. We had been thinking what a 
ig feed of beans and bannocks we would have 
when we got home. Now we had nothing to 
eat but four pounds of moose-meat, and with 
the best of weather we could not strike a settle- 
ment in less than eight days. 

“ Adolf,” said Nels, after we had poked round 
in the ashes a bit, “‘ what are we to do?” 

I can still see the scared look in his face. 
Maybe mine did not look much different. I 
knew better than he 
the real danger of our 
position, for he was 
a mere boy, only out 


that year. I felt 
sorry for him, so I 
replied :— 


“Pshaw! it is no- 
thing. We shall get 
out.” But I was not 
so sure. 

It was near night 
and we were both 
tired, so we built a 
big fire, made a 
lean-to with spruce 
boughs, ate a little 

* meat, and lay down. 

I didn’t sleep much, 
but Nels believed 
what I had told him 
and . was no longer 
afraid. For a while 
he worried about our 


From a) 


The dead trappers tepee on the Brazeau, 


told—Win Gregory and Jim Paul are seen to left and right, while Adolph 
Anderson, the narrator, is in the centre, with the dog who figures ia the story. 


losing our fine fur, then he began to snore. I 
was sorry about that fur, too, but I thought 
most about what we should do. I knew we 
could not count on game, for sometimes we 
would hunt a week without seeing even a deer. 
We must strike for some place where we could 
be sure to find grub. If we found game on the 
way, good. If not, there was my dog, Nitche. 


Next morning we tied our blankets, a frying- 
pan, and a little cooking-pot on our backs, put 
on our snow-shoes, picked up our guns and the 
axe, and started off. 


(Photograph. 
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From a} The River Pembioa, on which Anderson and Hansen had their camp. (Photograph, 


You think it is hard to travel through these 
fallen jack-pines with a pack-train. You should 
try it on snow-shoes! There was no trail, and it 
was all up or down hill. If the ice had been 
good we would havc followed the river, but the 
snow had come early and kept the ice thin 
around the rapids. I decided that an involun- 
tary bath, with the temperature forty below 
zero, would finish us. 

Snow-shoeing is never very easy, and it is 
decidedly hard work when one’s stomach is 
empty. At noon we built a fire, melted some 
snow in our pot, fried two little bits of moose- 
meat, and ate them. Nitche stood and watched 


The country in which the events occurred, 


us. He was not very hungry yet, for he had 
eaten the minks and martens we had found in 
the traps. 

Have you noticed how easy it is to kill meat 
when you do not need it? All that day and the 
next we saw no sign of game but the trail of some 
caribou. The tracks seemed a week old, so we 
did not follow. 

On the third day we crossed the trail of three 
moose. Nels kept Nitche, and I followed. The 
tracks soon led down into a wide valley full of 
spruce. The wind blew every way. I kept 
circling round in that timber, as the Smoky 
River Indians do, for a couple of hours. But 
luck wasn’t with 
me. Finally I heard 
some brush crack 
ahead and caught a 
glimpse of a pair of 
horns. I reckon an 
eddy had carried my 
scent to the animals, 
and they were off. 

If I had felt 
strong I could have 
followed till I ran 
one down; I have 
done that some- 
limes. But I was so 
weak that I could 
hardly stand. 

Poor Nels! How 
the corners of his. 
mouth went down 
when he saw I had 
nothing ! 
es All our meat but 
(Phorograph. one little morsel had 
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been eaten the day before. I 
tell you we were hungry. Nels 
couldn’t think or talk except of 
the big feeds he had had. 

By the next day we were about 
done for. Without eating we 
could not go much farther. Nels 
was already light-headed, and’ so 
weak that he often fell down and 
had to be helped up. It looked 
as if we must kill Nitche, al- 
though I hated to do it, for I had 
raised him from a puppy. 

For a couple of days I had 
encouraged Nels to hurry on so 
that we could reach a little lake 
I knew among the hills. We 
thought we might catch some 
fish through the ice. We got to 
the lake about noon. While 
Nels cut a hole in the ice I tried 
to rig up some tackle. The 
fall before I had stuck a 
couple of flies in my hat ; 
one of them was there 
still. Nels had some twine 
in his pocket; I cut off 
the end of a bullet and 
made a sinker. I baited 

* the hook with a third of 
the moose-meat. 

All this time Nitche sat 
watching us. When I 
dropped the hook in the water he stood up. 
His tail began to wag. “Here is where I 
get a feed!” the poor fellow seemed to be 
saying. 

For an hour we fished hard without a nibble. 
I got Nels to build a fire out on the bank, and 
we took turns fishing and warming ourselves. 

At last I thought we were not at a good place, 
so I cut another hole where the water was shal- 
lower. The hook had not been in the water a 
minute when I felt a jerk. In five seconds a 

~ four-pound lake trout was lying on the ice. 

Nitche, poor fellow, made a jump for it. He 
got hold of it, but I tore it away and carried it 
out to the bank. Nels scaled it and put it in the 
frying-pan. Soon we had eaten everything but 
a few bones, which we threw to the dog. 

Then I went to try to catch some more. I 
suppose I had found too good a place, for almost 
at once there was a rush and a tug. I knew! 

had something big, but I might as well have tried 
to hold a train of cars. The line broke, and fish 
and hook were both gone. I think it must have 
been a big bull trout. 

That was a real misfortune, for we had no 
other hook and nothing with which to make 


“ For an hour we fished hard without a nibble." 


one. Nels felt 
so bad that he 
cried a little. 
The dog, too, 
understood ;_ he 
wagged his tail 
no more. 

Still, we had gained something. We were 
hungry yet, but we each had two pounds of 
trout where it would do the most good, and I 
still hoped we might save the dog. Ten miles 
ahead was a big muskeg where, the fall before, 
an old pack-horse had got bogged and had to be 
shot. I said to Nels: ‘‘ We will go there. If 
there is any left it will do for the dog.” 

Next day we started early. We did not feel 
so much stronger as I had hoped, but we actually 
felt hungrier than before we ate the fish. A 
strong wind blew the snow right in our faces, 
and by noon we had not gone more than three 
miles. All the time the wind blew harder. 
Every little while we had to stop and rub our 
faces. Nels was plucky, but at last he said he 
could go no farther, so we camped. 

I decided then that we must kill Nitche to 
save ourselves. Poor fellow, every night he had 
slept between us and helped to keep us warm. 
I called him to me. He came to where I sat and 
tried to lick my hand. ‘Then he put his head on 
my knee and—well, you know how a dog that 
loves you can look. To have saved my life I 
could not have killed him then. Nels felt the 
same way. “ Let us starve together first,” he said. 


es 
* 
tr 
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The next day was the worst of all. Nels’s nose 
froze so badly that afterwards part of the tip fell 
off, and poor Nitche was so weak he could hardly 
walk. Several times we stopped and built fires. 
Dark came before we reached the muskeg. 
Even when we got there we did not know where 
to look for the horse. By and by, however, I 
saw some animals moving out on the snow. I 
shot at them and we ran out, but found only 
wolf-tracks and the snow all trampled down 
where the horse had been. 


The wolves had eaten all the 


body and one of the legs. Three of 
the legs had been down in the mud 
and were still there, frozen solid. 
The wolves, we saw, had_ been 
gnawing the bones and pawing at 
the frozen dirt. Perhaps, when 
they felt especially hungry, they 
came back to the place 

We went to a hummock about 
a hundred yards away. There 
we cut some dead jack - pines, 
dragged them out to where the horse had been, 
and built a fire over the frozen legs. Then 
we went back to the hummock, built another 
fire, and rigged a lean-to. Two or three times 
we threw. more wood on the first fire ; then let 
it die down. When we scraped away the ashes 
and coals we found the mud thawed out. I got 
hold of one of the hind legs and pulled it out. 
The meat was perfectly fresh, and I took my 


hunting knife and began to cut off pieces for the 
dog. It made one feel gocd to see him eat ! 
The upper part had been well roasted by the fire, 
and by and by I said to myself: “ It smells very 
nice.” So, very cautiously, I took a bite. It 
tasted sweeter than the best beef I ever put into 
my mouth. ; 

‘“‘ Have some,” I said to Nels. 

Nels was pretty hungry, but—‘‘ No horse for 
me,” he said ;~ “ I’ll starve first !” 

I kept on eating and feeding the dog until all 


“'T shot at them.” 


the meat on that leg and most of that on another 
was gone, and I felt quite full. Then I gave the 
bone of the first leg to Nitche to gnaw and took 
the others to the lean-to. I felt better than I 
had done for a long time, but poor Nels looked 
really bad. Several times I almost tried to 
force him to eat, but he wouldn’t. He said the 
thought of eating horse made him feel sick. 

By and by I lay down and went to sleep. 
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Maybe I had slept two or three hours, when I 
heard the fire crackling, and took a peep to see 
what was doing. There was Nels, eating away 
with relish at a chunk of cooked horseflesh ! 
Well, I think that frozen horse-meat saved us. 
Before starting next day we ate some more, and 
carried the rest with us. We did not get far in 
three days, because of a terrible blizzard, and we 
were again almost starving. ‘Then a Chinook 


wind came and the weather got warm enough to 
hunt. I was lucky enough to shoot a two-ycar- 
old black-tail buck. He furnished us with meat, 
but it didn’t taste any better than the horse. 

Late on the twelfth day we came to the cabin 
of a couple of trappers on the McLeod River, and 
we stayed with them till we were rested up. 
Then, with plenty of grub, we went on by easy 
stages to Lake St. Ann. 


THE HUNTED HUNTER. 
An Adventure With Wild Elephants. 


BY H. W. MARTIN. 
ILLUSTRATED BY WARWICK REYNOLDS. 


An African trader's touch-and-go encounter with a couple of tuskers. 


shoot more than three bull elephants 
during the course of a year, and, as I 
~ had already disposed of this number, 
I determined to enjoy myself for a few weeks ina 
somewhat different fashion. I therefore pitched 
my camp on the western shore of Lake Bang- 
weolo, and indulged in some fishing and wild-fowl 
shooting. After I had passed my time in this 
manner for several days, and just as the whole 
thing was becoming rather monotonous, a number 
of native soldiers arrived from the Congo Free 
State ona visit to their relatives. ‘They informed 
me that several large herds of elephants were 
doing a considerable amount of damage to the 
crops at the northern end of Lake Mweru, and 
that the natives would welcome any help either 
in driving them away or shooting some of their 
number. 

This was extremely good news to me consider- 
ing my sporting proclivities, and I at once 
decided to go to their assistance. Accordingly 
I engaged several carriers, struck my camp the 
following day, and started off for the vicinity 
of the Lake. We had a journey of twelve days 
before us, and, as my carriers were typical men 
of their kind, I was compelled through desertions 
to leave part of my equipment on the way. In 
spite of these and other similar annoyances, 
however, I duly arrived at the northern end of 
Lake Mweru, and found that the reports which 
the native soldiers had brought me were quite 
correct. 

The shores of the Lake were infested with 
innumerable mosquitoes, and, in consequence, 
{ selected a piece of rising ground some distance 
away on which to place my tent. Having 
settled this to my satisfaction, I interviewed the 
local chiefs and headmen in order to find out the 
parts most frequently visited by the elephants. 


The Central African native is not, as a rule, a very 
communicative individual, especially to those 
who understand him, believing, as he does, that 
facts are more convincing than idle talk. Before 
we had been in conversation many minutes I was 
pleased to hear one of the chiefs, a man who had 
a splendid reputation amongst his tribe as an old 
elephant hunter, say that he would take me to a 
swamp about a mile from the shores of the Lake 
and show me some fresh spoor. ‘This he did, 
and I was agreeably surprised to find that some ~ 
of these tracks were quite fresh, and evidently 
made by very large bulls. I decided to lie in 
wait for them that night near the native gardens, 
which were close at hand, and selected a spot 
with plenty of cover to leeward of the cultivated 
area. 

With my two ‘600-bore cordite Expresses, a 
rifle of smaller calibre not being of much use at 
night, I took up my position soon after dark- 
ness had fallen. I had not long to wait before 
the elephants approached. Within half an hour 
I heard a great commotion to windward, and a 
few minutes later the huge beasts were busy 
tearing up the young trees within a few yards of 
me. I kept my eyes on two splendid specimens 
—as far as I could see the largest in the herd— 
and as the moon was shining brightly I could 
discern all their movements. I soon had an 
opportunity of taking aim, and fired, the result 
being that the herd stampeded in all directions. 
The uproar made by elephants when suddenly 
surprised is beyond description, and only those 
who have witnessed such a stampede can form 
any adequate idea of the spectacle. The noise 
was positively deafening, particularly that made 
by the cows who had lost sight of their calves. 
I knew that after this I should not see them 
again that night, and soon returned to camp and 
to bed. 

Next morning I was up and out by five o’clock, 
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and soon found the spoor of the herd. This I 
followed for about a mile, when one of the boys 
who had accompanied me discovered a dead 
elephant—a cow—a, little way ahead. I 
examined the body, and found that a bullet had 
penetrated the lungs. A hundred yards farther 
on we came across another one, also dead. I 
did not wait to see either of the tusks taken out, 
as 1 was anxious to get up to the herd itself, 
which we succeeded in doing about four o’clock 
in the afternoon. x 

I quickly noticed two 
magnificent bulls about 
eight hundred yards 
away on the right, but to 


get near them I found we should have to skirt a 
very dangerous swamp, and, at the same time, 
pass to windward of two cows. Both of the 
bulls, however, were well worth the risk, and I 
determined to try to secure them. I managed 
to skirt the swamp and pass the two cows without 
my presence being detected, and got within 
fifteen yards of the largest bull, which I shot 
without difficulty. I then fired the second 
barrel at the other one’s shoulder, but could not 
see with what effect. .On hearing the noise made 
by these shots the main herd cleared off, but 
the two cows which I thought I had succeeded 
in evading came straight for me, screaming as 
they ran. The boys on the opposite side of the 
swamp started yelling at the top of their voices 
that I was in danger, but when I turned round to 


look for my gun-bearer I found, to my horror, 
that he was nowhere to be seen. 

The two charging beasts were now within sixty 
yards of me, and my plight was getting worse 
every second. There was no time to reload my 
rifle, and I knew that if I attempted to run I 
should be rapidly overhauled. I hardly knew 
what to do, and was beginning to think my case 
quite hopeless, when it suddenly occurred to me 
that if I ran into the swamp the elephants would 
speedily get bogged if they 
attempted to follow me, 
Strange to say, it did not 
strike me at the moment 
that I might get bogged 
myself. Anyhow, I rushed 


straight for the swamp, and for the first 
few yards made satisfactory progress, as the 
reeds luc were fairly springy, and—somewhat 
like the Nile sudd—recovered after being pressed 
down. The farther I went, however, the more 
soft and spongy the rank growth became, until, 
when I had proceeded about fifteen yards, I sank 
in up to my knees, and found that I could move 
neither backwards nor forwards. I then realized 
that my only chance was to try to lie flat, as, by 
so doing, my weight would be spread over a 
greater area, and also give the elephants less 
opportunity of finding me. Even then, the mud 
was so soft on the top that nearly the whole of 
my body sank into it, and it was only with diffi- 
culty that I succeeded in keeping my head above 
ground. Close beside me I found a quantity of 
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loose reeds, and in order to hide myself still 
further I pulled these over my head. I was now 
completely hidden from view, but, knowing that 
elephants have a keen sense of smell, I did not 
feel at all confident of evading them if they 
should penetrate into the swamp. 

It was soon evident that the beasts were not 
to be outdone, as I could hear them trying to 
flounder their way towards me. They quickly 
got into difficulties, judging by the noise they 
made, but they continued to approach me; and 
in two or three minutes I could just see the nearest 
one not more than a few yards away. They had 
not as yet discovered me, but I could almost hear 
my heart beating, for I expected every moment 
that they would spy me. A few seconds later 
I suddenly felt a tremendous weight on my left 
leg near the hip, and could just see that one of 
the huge brutes was towering right over me, 
and that one of his hind feet was pressing on my 
thigh, sending the lower part of my body and 
legs still farther into the mud. At that moment 


several minutes, during which they again 
approached quite close to me. I began to feel I 
could not stand the strain much longer; I 
became very dizzy, and thought every second 
that I was going to lose consciousness. 

Just as the beasts appeared to be moving 
farther away one of them discovered my old felt 
hat. This had the effect of causing a diversion, 
for as soon as one picked it up in her trunk the 
other one tried to take it from her. They kept 
this up for a considerable-time, and so intent 
were they on pulling my hat to pieces that I 
began to think they had almost forgotten me. 
The distance between us gradually became 
greater and greater, and as I was anything but 
comfortable, lying in the mud with a damaged 
leg, I decided to try to make my way out, hoping 
that I should then find my boys. 

- I succeeded, with great difficulty, in gaining 
a sitting posture, but my efforts were too pre- 
mature. The pain from my wounded limb was 
so intense that as soon as I tried to stand I could 


“I made-straight for the swamp.” 


I felt very thankful that the soil was so soft and 
yielding’; otherwise, my leg would undoubtedly 
have been crushed to pulp ; and even as it was 
I was afraid that the bone had been broken. 

The pain was excruciating, and I thought I 
should be unable to prevent myself crying out 
with agony, although, had I uttered the least 
sound, my position would, of course, have been 
instantly revealed to my antagonists. Fortu- 
nately I managed to remain silent, but in spite 
of so doing I did not think they could fail to 
find me. 

It seemed hours to me before the elephant 
removed her leg, although in reality it could not 
have been more than three or four seconds before 
she stumbled a little farther on. 

The elephants continued their search for 


not resist giving vent to a feeble cry. It was 
quite sufficient, however, to prove my undoing ; 
the elephants heard the sound and made straight 
for me as quickly as the swampy ground would 
allow. I again tried to lie down in order to 
escape them, but they were not to be outwitted 
asecond time. One of the brutes soon found me, 
and, in spite of my desperate efforts to get clear, 
seized me by the back of the old khaki hunting- 
shirt I was wearing and lifted me two or three feet 
from the ground. I thought my last moment had 
come, but the strain proved too much for the 
shirt and it gave way, with the result that I fell 
into the mud with a tremendous splash. * The 
beast again tried to get hold of me, but I cannot 
remember what followed, as I became insensible. 

When I opened my eyes some minutes later 
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I could hear my 
boys endeavour- 
ing to reach me. 
T can only sur- 
mise that the 
elephants — con- 
cluded I was 
dead, as I showed 
no sign of life, 
and accordingly 

left me. As soon 

as the animals 

had got a safe 

distance away 
the natives camé 
to my assistance, 
and carried me 
out of the swamp 
to a shady spot 
under a_ tree. 
Here I found, 
to my astonish- 
ment, that no 
bones were 
broken, but I 


“One of the huge brutes was towering over me, 


was terribly bruised and shaken, and could not 
possibly stand or sit up. Four of the boys ran 
to the camp and got my hammock, which they 
slung on a pole, and then carried me to Lukafo, 
the headquarters of the Katanga Concessions 
Company. I had sent a messenger on to say 


and one of his hind feet was pressing on my thigh.” 


that a sick white man was on his way to their 
settlement, and the Belgian doctor had a bed 
prepared for me in his improvised hospital. 
They gave me every care and attention, but it 
was over three weeks before I could proceed back 
to Bangweolo. 


Hunting 
the 


of the 
West. 


BY RANDALL R. HOWARD. 


One after another the picturesque features of the 
Far West have vanished before the ever-increasing 
tide of settlement and civilization. The buffalo 
and the Indian have gone, and now it is the turn of 
the wild horse. The last few bands that still roam 
the open range in freedom are being rapidly 
hemmed in and hunted down, and soon they will 
be only amemory. This striking article describes 
how the pursuit of these four-legged “outlaws” 
is carried on. 


SNE of the last and most fascinating 
| chapters in the story of the Old 
West is the capture of the bands of 


among the hills and on the great 
cae Some of these horses bear no marks of 
ownership ; they do not acknowledge the autho- 
rityofman. They are an instance of the survival 
of the fittest, the last of the historic line that 
dates back to the first landing of the Spaniards 
in Mexico. 

The typical wild-horse hunt of the West is 
always interesting. The methods of hunting are 
as varied as the whims of the hunters. For 
example, only a few months ago I witnessed one 
of the scenes of a wild-horse hunt in the deserts 


of Northern Nevada. To all outward 
NG nea ev ° outward appear- 


Wild Horses 


On the look-out for the herd 


From a Photograph 


ances the affair was a very tame one, for 
there was nothing to be seen out on the 
wide sloping ridge, too dry even to grow 
junipers or sage-brush, but several alert 
and well-mounted horsemen riding back 


wards and forwards between the band 
of wild horses and the only watering-hole 
in the neighbourhood. But the siege was 
scientific and practical. The horses were 
kept out on the scorching desert, away from 
water, until they were almost famished. Then 
they were allowed to race in and gorge themselves 
at the warm pools, after which they were easy 
prey for the horse-hunters, mounted on fresh 
steeds and practised in throwing the lasso. 

It should be added, however, that these 
ownerless, unbranded wild horses were of the 
“scrub” variety, and not to be compared with 
the many noted outlaw bands that have an 
important place in the recent history of the 
Western range. 

A wild-horse hunt that the writer witnessed 
in Central Oregon in the late ‘nineties is worthy 
of more detailed description. The chief horse- 
owners of the section, more than a hundred 
miles from the railway, had assembled for the 
spring ride. They had fitted up several “ grub” 
wagons, filled with hobbles, ropes, bedding, and 
the substantial food demanded by the range- 
riders. The wagons, with their long, thin rolls 
of blankets and the large drop-lid ‘“‘ chuck-box ” 
in the rear end, looked no different from the 
wagons that would be used a little later for the 
cattle-ride. In fact, they were the same, since 
horse-raising on the range is usually a side issue 
to cattle-raising. | 

The twenty-five or thirty cowboys—for most 
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of the men could thus be classified—were 
intensely in earnest as they sat around the camp- 
fire making their final plans for the work of the 
morrow. And well they might be, for the 
ten-year-old leader of one of the noted bands of 
wild horses of the section had not been inside a 
corral or felt the touch of man since his colt days. 
Other leaders and other bands had not been 
within a round- 
up for several 
years, and many 
older horses were 
wanted by the 
owners to 


“break.” The 
scheming of the 
seasoned = cow- 
boys was being 
directed against 
the leaders of 
the wild-horse bands. These leaders were 
referred to as “ outlaws,” and every one was 
known by name and his habits understood. 
These outlaws are usually superior stallions, 
come to leadership because of exceptional 
qualities of alertness, cunning, swiftness, and 
endurance. They assemble bands of “‘ snorters ” 
like themselves, and the chief business of the 
ride was to hunt down and corral these renegade 
bands. Incidentally, all the more gentle horses 
within the radius of the day’s ride would be 
combed into the central stockade corral. 

The most noted outlaw leader of the section 
knew every patch of range, every trail and 
rock-pile and hillside. He and his followers kept 
to a fairly definite section—though, scenting 
danger, they might to-morrow seek a watering- 
hole a long distance from the one they visited 
to-day. ‘They might keep to the desert for thirty- 


From a) 


Cowboys meeting in the desert. 


six hours or more, and later be found miles away 
in another direction. When “jumped ” by horse- 
men, the outlaw would stay with his band and 
keep them together as long as possible, and often 
lead them to liberty. If very hard pressed, 
however, he would race off alone, and the band 
would scatter. The leader would not desert 
until he perceived extreme individual danger—a 
man-made trap; 
then he would dash 
for the protection of 
the thick junipers 
of the low desert or 
the crags and stunted 


the 


pine - timber of 
mountain foothills. 

In the horse-hunters’ 
camp that I am de- 
scribing it was nearly 
an hour before day- 
light when the 
“rango” and his helper mounted their post-fed 
horses and clattered off toward the foothills, 
where the saddle-horses of the outfit had been 
turned loose the night before. The several 
bell-mares and colts, with their devoted groups 
of horses, were found but a little way from the 
bedding ground, and hobbles and _neck-chains 
were removed. ‘he rolling dust-cloud of the 
saddle-horSe herd, preceded by the medley of 
clanging cow-bells, had almost reached the camp 
when the cook straightened up, turned toward 
the rekindled camp-fire, and yelled his familiar 
and welcome “ Pitch in!” 

Farther back, under the scrubby junipers and 
among the frost-covered sage-brush, the sleepy- 
eyed cowboys scrambled hurriedly out from the 
middle of piles of faded quilts and dusty blankets, 
and began hunting in the dim light for their 
boots and hats. Overalls and coats, which had 
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The last stronghold of the wild horse — Typical sage-brush 
flat on the open range. 


From a Photograph. 


served as pillows, were 
hastily drawn on, and the 
cowboys may or 
may not have 
stopped at the icy 
spring for a six- 
second toilet. 

One marvelled at 
the appetite of these 
hardy men as they 
scrambled in a 


confused mass 
around the 
dropped lid of the grub- 
box, each man hunting 
out a tin plate and cup and spoon 
and a black knife and fork. Then 
the unceremonious confusion divided itself into 
little swarms about the large frying-pans full of 
beef, the buckets of potatoes boiled with jackets 
on, the pots of brown beans, and the long pans 
of thick, heavy biscuits. Coffee and dried apples 
and syrup followed, and two or three self-helpings 
was the rule. Perhaps some of the cowboys 
were not so hungry as they appeared, but former 
experiences had taught them that it would be a 
long time until sundown and the next meal— 
and chasing wild horses is not the most listless 
work in the world. 

Breakfast over, each man roped his best 
saddle-horse, and a few animals allowed their 
frosty morning temper to express itself in 
animated spirals and lunges. The first rays of 
the sun were just peeping out as the many hoofs 
clattered over the rocky ridge through the 
glistening bunch-grass and sage-brush. From the 
The grub wagon. top of the long ridge the cavalcade had a bird’s- 
; From a Photograph. eye view of the range they would comb that day. 
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A confusion of rocky points, rolling hills, narrow 
valleys, and precipitous canyons lay before them, 
stretching out for miles, almost treeless and 
solemnly still, with not a moving thing or a 
human habitation in sight. Ahead and to the 
left were the mountains, sharp and cold. To the 
right and far away was the level desert, a blue- 
black mass of thick junipers—the last refuge of 
the wild horses in their desperate dash for 
freedom. Between the desert and the mountains 
was a whitish flat—just a little cup in the dis- 
tance, though each cowboy knew that it was 
the big sage-plain toward which all the bands of 
horses were to be pointed. 

A little farther on the foreman stopped the 
cavalcade, and, after hearing suggestions from 
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that led from the camp toward the low juniper 
desert—the decoy herd being hastened to the 
big sage-flat. Up toward the mountain the 
ragged foothills and little valleys were full of 
othe - dust-clouds, some of them soaring 
columns, marking the trail of a large band o} 
horses that several men had bunched together 
and were thus able to control, one of the men 
riding in front to check the leaders. Elsewhere 


there were elongated streaks of dust, their sharp 
points crawling around the sides of the hills, 
telling of a race being made by a wild band in 
an attempt to circle and get back into the wilder- 
ness. 

The steed of the wild-horse hunter is at a 
disadvantage in a race over the hills. 


It is 


From a Photograph. 


those who cared to speak, designated groups 
of twos and fours that were to drop out and 
follow another direction across the hills. These 
men were to detour and make the longest rides, 
each group in turn dividing itself until every 
man was a commander himself, an autocrat over 
his particular strip of range. The larger part 
of the outfit and those best mounted were 
reserved for the particular range where the 
outlaw stallions and their bands of snorters were 
most likely to be found. 

By the middle of the forenoon no one would 
have needed to tell a horseman that something 
was in the air, though he might have been looking 
from a high point miles away. A heavy, big 
cloud of dust was following down the creek-bed 


obvious that a heavy cowboy-saddle and a rider 
are a great handicap to speed ‘and endurance. 
Also, the wild-horse leaders are crafty, and take 
their bands where it is difficult for the hunter 
to follow. However, the cowboy never takes 
account of the roughness of the ground over 
which the need of the moment calls him to 
race, and he goes dashing and slashing along 
with as little concern about hidden badger- 
holes and tripping stones as if on the home 
stretch of a cinder racecourse. 

The foreman was lucky in guessing this 
morning, and the best-mounted men had been 
posted where they were of most service in the 


chief business of the day—the corralling of the ~ 


noted outlaw stallion. From one retreat after 
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another his band was turned, being raced all 
the time across the rocky foothills toward the big 
sage-brush flat and the decoy herd. Headed away 
from every channel of escape, they were being 
railroaded down the hill into the open space 
dotted with their enemy—man. The outlaw 
leader then accepted the only remaining chal- 
lenge. He refused to enter a trap he had 
escaped a dozen times and made a last dash for 
liberty—alone. He was just in time, for in 
another ten minutes the whooping cowboys had 
raced the foam-flecked and bewildered renegade 
band into the middle of the listless decoy herd. 

After leaving his band the desperately-racing 
outlaw was followed by several of the best- 
mounted men of the outfit. One of them got 
near enough to throw the noose of his lasso, but 
the wily outlaw swerved, and the race was won 
before the rope could be re-coiled, the crestfallen 
cowboy coming back to report that the wild- 
horse leader, untouched by the hand of man 
since his colthood days, had galloped on toward 
the thick junipers and another year of freedom. 

Half an hour later the group of horsemen on 
the hillside under the clump of junipers over- 
looking the browsing decoy herd received the 
surprise of their lives. Yet there was nothing 
to be seen but a single horse, standing kingly, 
unafraid, and seemingly alert. Down the ridge 
the strong, beautiful bay outlaw stallion trotted 
and lost himself in the herd. Someone, with 
presence of mind, broke the amazed silence. 
The herd was rounded up, bunched together, 
and rushed with clatter and whooping and 
blinding dust toward the stockade corral several 
miles away. Many eyes watched the leader of 
the outlaw band, who had thus strangely 
suffered either a lapse of his old protective 
instinct, or else had boldly walked into the trap. 
Time after time the outlaw tried to break from 
the herd, but he was always beaten back by the 
watchful men. When half of the herd was 
through the gates of the stockade one of the men 
dashed into the surging mass and with his doubled 
rope gave the final blow that plunged the wild- 
horse leader into a man-made enclosure for the 
first time in the third of a generation. 

Willing hands whirled lassoes, and rugged 
men gave their strength to the choking noose 
about the outlaw stallion’s neck. All the fury 
and devilishness of the wild beast was poured 
out by that horse as he fought aguinst his captors. 
Scarred and stiffened and cowed, the outlaw was 
at last tied to a tree with a halter—and the 
cowboys celebrated. 

The victory of the cowboys was short-lived, 
for a few weeks later the owner of the captured 
wild-horse leader was called to the stable to 
find that the high-spirited animal was dead. 


Every large interior section of the West has 
had its noted outlaw horses. In one district 
they tell of a milk-white stallion that raced the 
range unbranded for years. It would have been 
greater glory to have captured him than to have 
been a member of the State Legislature. In 
another section there was a noted outlaw pacer 
who, however hard pressed, could never be made 
to break his gait. It would have been a taste of 
heavenly joy to the cowboy who could have 
captured this renegade. 

Many strategies have been practised in 
attempts to capture outlaw horses. One of the 
most novel methods—and almost ludicrous, at 
first thought—is to “‘ walk them down.” The 
scoffer would think it the joke of the season to 
say that a wild horse can be walked down by a 
slow, plodding man, when it cannot be run down 
by half-a-dozen of the swiftest saddle-horses of 
the country. It is the same paradox that the 
gold-hunters in Alaska testify to when they 
state that a man can carry a bigger pack than a 
horse, through long marches over the rough, 
hard trails. 

Two or more men work together in the walking- 
down game. Doubtless the wild horses consider 
it more or less of a joke at first, when they are 
startled by the approach of a strange-looking 
two-legged creature. They snort and throw up 
their heads, race a half-mile or more over the 
ridge, and then settle down to feeding. But the 
Strange figure soon appears again, always headed 
directly toward them, and always advancing, 
always slowly approaching. They snort and 
sniff, trot or gallop again over the ridge and 
again begin to feed. ‘The black speck once 
more comes into sight, and grows distinct, and 
approaches, and threatens, and scares. This 
time the wild horses, with a growing se of 
uneasiness, may dash out and race for several 
miles with all the energy they would display if 
“jumped” by half-a-dozen  wildly-whooping 
horsemen. 

It may be two hours this time before the 
always-advancing foot-man comes in sight, he 
having been forced, perhaps, to follow the tracks 
of the animals for the last few miles through the 
thick, low junipers of the desert, where the horses 
feel themselves safe from: every pursuit. If 
instinct did not keep the herd to a fairly compact 
and definite range, there might be complications 
in the plans of the ‘ walkers.” But even the 
wild horse cannot deny or get away from the 
domesticity in his blood. He loves his \old 
haunts, the familiar trails, the fathomed watering- 
holes. Drive him away a hundred miles, two 
hundred miles, and he will always return. And 
he will, unlike the cow, come back by the 
straightest line, even though he may have been 
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driven away by a circuitous road that would have 
bewildered a human being. 

So, when the short summer night comes, the 
walker who is on duty merely builds the last 
of a string of signal fires, and in an hour or so 
at the most his partner has caught him up with 
the pack-horse and the water-bottles. With a 
few hours’ sleep the walker is again after the 
wild horses, surprising them almost before day- 
light and hours before they will have had all the 
grass and rest that they want. Of course, the two 
men can interchange duties at any time, for it 
may be weeks before the leaders are tired out. 


After a time the eternally-following, pestering, 
tormenting walker will become to the wild-horse 
herd a haunting apparition. They will try by 
every means to shake off the spell, to hide them- 
selves, to lose themselves in the trailless rock- 
piles or the ragged, deep canyons. But always 
the strange, hated, plodding walker finds them, 
and they must trot wearily on, though tired 
almost to death through loss of sleep and lack 
of food and water. 

At last the walkers mount their fresh horses, 
unsling their ropes, and one by one catch the 
wearied animals. In actual practice this plan 


The domain of the four-footed outlaws. 
From a Photograph. 


has its varied hindrances and complications, 
due to the contour of the country and the 
craftiness of the wild horses. At best it is 
successful only at great cost, and is rarely, if 
ever, worth the price from a business stand- 
point. Hence it has been little practised. 


One of the most daring plans for capturing 
the single outlaw leader is the method of 
“* creasing.” 


The hunter in this case stalks 
the wild-horse band as 
carefully as he would a 
feeding herd of deer. 
With a favourable wind 


A rancher ready for a 
day on the range. 


From a Photograph, 
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ne can sometimes approach fairly near. Or he column not far from its base in the brain. The 
may secrete himself in a tree near a commonlv- horse falls stunned, as if dead, and the man 
used trail, or at eagerly rushes 
the approach up and adjusts 
to a watering- the halter or 
hole. The least hobbles, or 
of the neces- whatever other 
sary skill, how- imprisoning 
ever, is thus paraphernaliahe 


gaining a stra- 
tegic point of 
vantage. When 
just the proper 
moment comes 
the man must 


may have 
brought. If the 
hunter has been 
fortunate — ex- 
ceedingly fortu- 
nate—the horse, 


draw a true From a) Wild-horse honters starting out. (Photograph after a time, 
bead with his recovers from 
rifle and send a bullet into the animal he the swoon, and within a period of days or weeks 
wants. He does not want to kill. It is his in- is apparently as strong and alert as ever. In 
tention that the missile shall just miss the spinal nine cases in every ten, however, maybe nineteen 


towards the corral. — Photograph. 
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in every twenty, the shot does not go true—the 
crease is not made. Then either the outlaw 
darts away with his band, injured by a flesh 
wound in his neck, or he never again lifts his head 
from the ground. The true shot will pass 
through the cartilage of the neck near the spinal 
processes, and give the horse enough of a shock 
to produce unconsciousness, but not to result 
fatally. 

One of the methods for the capture of the 
wild horse most often tried is fencing the watering- 
holes. The wild horse has seemingly acquired the 
man-scent almost to the degree of the wild 
animal whose life depends upon the avoidance 
of the steel-traps of the hunter. Just as you 
cannot drive horses near a coiled rattlesnake, so 
an outlaw band will not approach a watering- 
‘hole where there is the slightest suggestion of a 
hidden corral. Maybe they have not quenched 
their thirst for two days, but if they see some 
changes, become suspicious, or get a whiff of the 
man-smell, they will circle and whirl as if a pack 
of demons were nipping their heels, and dash 
back into the boiling heat-waves of the desert, 
heading toward another watering-place. 

It is a happy moment for the wild-horse 
hunter should he happen to pass a watering-hole 
on a sweltering-hot day, and half an hour or 
more after an outlaw band has come in from the 
desert. Wild horses follow somewhat the habits 
of Indians, who can get along with a gorging 
big meal about every third day, if they have 
plenty of subsequent leisure to lie down and 
sleep it off. Hence, if found immediately after 
they have drunk their fill of water, the wild 
horses are at their greatest disadvantage. At 
such times a well-mounted man can often ride 
alongside and throw his rope on any of the herd 
that he may choose. But protective instinct 
comes to the rescue again here, for the watering- 
holes are usually visited very early in the morning, 
late in the evening, or at night. 

On the wild-horse ranges of the West there 
may often be seen half-torn-down corrals— 
corrals far away from ranches and watering- 
holes, and apparently of no earthly use. Nor 
are they, with but rare exceptions, of the slightest 
value to the wild-horse trapper, as he has found 
out to his disappointment and financial loss. 
‘Take a common example of an ambitious wild- 
horse hunter. He knows of a particular narrow 
valley, between two ridges and cliffs, that is a 
favourite and almost necessary running-course for 
certain bands of wild horses as they chase from 
the hills toward the desert whenever the enemy 
appear. So, at a strategic point, a corral and 
long wings are hastily constructed, the man and 
his crew working night and day, They have 
their best saddle-horses in waiting, and hunt 


out the bands of wild horses. Down the hill 
they gallop, as usual, when their enemy—man— 
approaches ; but instinct must have told, or 
they scented out the trap during the night, or 
they watched the work from a far-distant point 
of hill, for they veer to the side, or even climb 
the rough rimrock to escape the snare. And 
for ever afterward that particular route to the 
low desert is tabooed. 

More successful has been the invention of a 
present-day Nevada wild-horse hunter. The 
range is spotted out ahead, and then suddenly, in 
two hours’ time, a formidable-looking corral, 
with long, converging wings reaching far up 
the mountain, appears as if dropped by a 
passing airship. The chief value of the trap is 
the speed with which it can be constructed. 
The band of horses has not had time to scent out 
or stumble on to the trap, and they are into it 
before there is any turning back. They do not 
know that the high white fence which they cannot 
see through is nothing but a light canvas, carried 
there by a couple of trotting pack-horses, and 
held upright by thin stakes. They do not 
know, for they cannot see through; it may be 
as strong as hardened cement. As quickly as 
possible after the surprised, snorting steeds are 
rushed down the funnel sides into the little 
calico trap, they are lassoed and given a taste 
of the rough-and-tumble authority of man. 

There are many good Western horsemen who 
have doubted the efficacy of this method of 
horse capture, since a horse is very reckless when 
penned. Let the least crack appear in the gate 
of the corral, and the frenzied animal will most 
likely dash for it, even though he is sure to pay 
in bruises and scratches. And wild horses in 
the corral are the hardest of animals to separate, 
and often will not turn when beaten down again 
and again with a fence-rail club in the hands of 
the quick-tempered, irate man on foot within the 
enclosure. Likewise, when even the gentlest of 
the horses of the West get tangled in barbed 
wire, they will jerk and strain and never relax 
until they are either loosed or the sawing barbs 
have gouged the life out of them. The whole 
secret of the canvas corral is the fact that the 


. horse cannot see through it ; hence, as likely as 


not, he feels he would be dashing his head against 
a stone wall. 

The wild-horse leader is not always worship- 
fully viewed because of the sagacity and strength 
and endurance that have made him a leader, 
one in a thousand ; for he is ever adding to his 
band, recruiting other renegades, training new 
outlaws. The mercenary stockman does not 
fancy seeing his best horses thus perverted, thus 
using their energy. He wants his strong young 
horses lor range-riding, for the big stock-ranch, 
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to break and ship. Hence many times in 
the West men have been hired to ride out and 
mercilessly shoot outlaw leaders. They will not 
serve for anything but a few coyote meals, but 
at least they will not teach others to be non- 
respecters of man’s laws and customs. 

The horse was a necessity to the Westerner— 
made him master over the cow-world, made 
cattle-raising an established institution. And 
still farther into the historic dimness, if we care 
to retrospect for a moment, the horse had 
transformed man from the hunter, the warrior, 
to the stockman. The Sanskrit for king, we are 
told, means chief of cowboys, or ranch-foreman. 
Historians tell of the time when the Indians of 
the North-West had no horses, when they used 
dogs for beasts of burden. The Indians of the 
South-West had horses as early as 1700. From 
there we follow the horse-trail still farther south 
to the point where the greedy old first Spaniards 
landed when they came to gather in the gold of 
the New World. Tradition says the Spaniards 
deliberately ‘‘ shooed ’’ some of their horses up 
toward the semi-arid South-West of our land, 
but it may be that they escaped and drifted, or 
were scattered through trading and _horse- 
thievery. By the time the horse of the Spaniards 
got to the farthest corners of the West—what 
we now call the North-West—he must have been 
a rather scrawny-looking brute. The stockman 


refers to the present-day Indian ponies of the 
and “‘fuzz- 


“ ” 


Tange as “calicos,” ‘ splotchers, 


rancher. So worthless were they some years 
ago, in fact, that thousands were sold at a few 
dollars a head, and driven to some of the larger 
coast cities and converted into canned delicacies 
for the people of France, the dealers said. It 
should be remarked that this procedure was never 
popular with the Westerner. It was all right 
to make cattle into corned and chipped beef, but 
it was entirely too cannibalistic to think of canned 
horse-meat. But this horse-canning, and the 
later shipment of animals to South Africa to be 
used as cavalry mounts during the Boer War, 
saved enough grass to put tallow profits on many 
herds of cattle and bands of sheep. 

The range-horses of the West are to-day of 
much better stock, and they are continually 
being graded up. Horses are now several times 
more valuable than they were a few decades 
ago. The reason is evident. Every year sees 
fewer range-horses, fewer wild outlaws. Their 
watering-holes are being fenced up by the 
interior-pressing homesteader, their range par- 
celled out as dry-farming fields, their retreats in 
the hills enclosed, pressed in. Their summer 
hiding-place in the rough mountains is no longer 
theirs ; it is now policed and being used and 
developed in the interest of forestry and civiliza- 
tion. The wild-horse bands have been crowded 
from the coast section of the South-West and 
the North-West back to the interior, back to the 
semi-arid plains and rocky hills of Arizona, New 
Mexico, and Nevada. A few wild horses are 


A typical valley in the range section of Eastern Orefon—The wild horses know every nook and cranay of the countryside, 
From a) and often gallop and climb where no rider can follow. "hotogra; 


tails.” These breeds mingled with the horses 
that the white man brought across the plains. 
Many of the horse herds of the West 
to-day are contaminated with the Indian 
pony blood. The result, in some cases, is a 
breed of variegated-coloured little ponies far 
from suited to the needs of the cowboy or the 


still to be found in the interior North-West, but 
they are few indeed. These scattered outlaw 
bands are making a last struggle to maintain the 
untrammelled freedom of the open ; but they will 
not long remain, for they are being harassed and 
hunted down, and must soon be conquered by 
civilization. 


“A TWELVE 
- DAYS’ 
RECORD.” 


A Startling Sequel to 
Our Story. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


“Wide -World” narratives, as we have often 
pointed out, have a way of resulting in sequels as 
interesting as the stories themselves. Here is a 
case in point. In our issue for March we pub- 
lished “*A Twelve Days’ Record,” detailing the 
amazing doings of two Canadian criminals, the 
Brothers Mecum. They boasted, after receiving 
sentence, that no prison could hold them, and the 
author hazarded the opinion that the last had not 
been heard of them. The subjoined letters and 
newspaper. extracts speak for themselves in this 
connection. 


awa NDER date March 1st, Mr. Chandos 

Die St. John-Brenon, of Winnipeg, the 
Res [3 3}) author of “ AT welve Days’ Record,” 
wy Pay) wrote to us as follows :— 

“Tt might interest you to know 
that so bad has the behaviour of the Mecum 
Brothers been that they were brought back to 
Winnipeg and sentenced to two terms of 
seven years cach for two burglaries committed 
just before they were arrested. 

“ This needs some explanation. They pleaded 
guilty to seven charges of burglary in the police- 
court, and chose a summary trial. Our police 
magistrate can try for everything except murder 
(and that must go before a jury), provided the 
prisoner elects to be tried summarily. They 
went up to the assizes on the attempted murder 
charge, but their sentence for the burglaries was 
still pending in the city police-court. Owing to 
their extraordinary behaviour in the Stony 
Mountain Penitentiary, where the stiffest punish- 
ment could not break them, they were brought 
in and sentenced to seven years on each of two 
charges apiece. They will again be rearrested, 
if they ever live to finish their sentences, for the 
attempted murder of Hamaker. They know 
this, and for this very reason they are absolutely 
careless of what they do. The deputy-warder of 


Stony Mountain Penitentiary, Mr. Manseau, told 
me that, in a long career as jail and penitentiary 
warder, he had never come across two such 
desperate men.” 

On March rath Mr. St. John-Brenon wrote 
again :— 

“Just as I expected! See the enclosed cut- 
tings, which tell the story as well as I could. 
‘ Kelly’ and ‘ Jones,’ of course, are the aliases 
of the Mecum Brothers.” 


From the Toronto World :— 

“ By the miscarriage of their leader’s pre- 
arranged signal, four of the most desperate 
criminals who have been handled in Toronto 
lost what little chance of liberty was theirs, 
and yet, manacled and shackled together, these 
‘big men’ of the criminal ranks put up a brief 
but terrible struggle for freedom between the 
close seats of a railway-coach at the Union 
Station yesterday morning. While the attempt 
ended in their ignominious defeat, for a little 
time they triumphed, and, with their manacled 
hands, had beaten their three guards into 
submission until three city police came upon 
the scene and turned the brief moment of 
victory to sorry defeat. 

“The actors in this brief but stirring drama 
were William (Cigarette) Brown, John Bonar, 
serving seven years for horse-stealing, and the 
notorious Mecum brothers, Frank and Bert, who 
were serving seventcen-year terms for shooting 
Policeman ‘Traynor in a running fight through 
the streets of Winnipeg. These two had shot a 
guard at the Anamosa (Iowa) Reformatory, 
when, after his release, Bert went back and aided 
his brother to escape. These men had boasted 
that no prison guards or irons could hold them, 
and had shown that the mere risking of their 
lives would never deter them from making good 
their boast. 

“William (Cigarette) Brown,, their giant 
leader, told of their hopes of escape and the 
reason for defeat as he rode to Kingston with 
bandaged head and bloody garments. He said 
that as they rested in the cells of the Court Street 
Station on Monday night his comrades, rapping 
out telegraphic signals on the cell-bars, had 
charged him with cowardice. He had replied 
with denials, and the plan of a bolt for liberty 
was formed and the details arranged. 

“ The signal for the rising was to be the crossing 
of his legs as they sat in the coach after it should 
have pulled out of the station next morning. 
Escorted to the station by Detectives Miller and 
Sockett, the men went to the smoking-car of 
the Kingston Flyer quietly enough. The city 
police had turned to go when Brown, who had 
slipped the shackle from his foot, desired to 
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cum Brothers’ attempted escape is described. 


Some cuttings from Canadian newspapers, in which the Me 
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show that he had gained this measure of freedom. 
He moved his freed foot for the others to see, 
and they, believing that he intended this for 
the signal to revolt, arose and beat their manacled 
hands upon their surprised guards. In subduing 
these three men they were successful, but the 
time was too soon. A passenger heard the noise, 
and rushed from the train screaming ‘ Murder !’ 
The two detectives, with Station-Constable Hunt, 
had not left the platform, and jumped upon the 
already-moving train. 

“ They hurried to the coach, and then there was 
little to the fight. The police were as strong as 
the convicts, and they were armed and with 
free hands. The revolt was soon subdued. 
Only Brown sustained any serious injury. His 
head was cut by a blow from the policeman’s 
baton.” q 

“ Almost prophetic,” says the Toronto World, 
“ is a footnote to a picture of the two brothers 
which appears in the April issue of THE WIDE 
Wortp MacazinE. This was written while the 
brothers were still at Stony Mountain and with 
no thought of their removal to Kingston. It 
says: ‘The miscreants are now safe behind 
prison bars, but they have boasted that no jail 
can hold them, and so desperate are they that 
the authorities are not quite sure about it 
themselves.’ 

“While in the Court Street Station, where 
they spent Monday night before their attempt to 
escape, the brothers, who were confined in sepa- 
rate cells, kept up a continuous conversation, 
which they rapped out on the bars of their cells. 
Another talent in this direction is recounted in 
the magazine article. There it tells how the 
brothers fooled the guards at the Anamosa 
Reformatory by maintaining a perfectly innocent 
conversation which served as a blind for their 
real purpose of discoursing on their hand with 
the deaf and dumb language.” 

From the Winnipeg Telegram :— 

“The Mecum Brothers, alias Harry Kelly and 
Frank Jones, are two of the most desperate 
crooks ever handled by the police of Western 
Canada. All the time they were confined in the 
penitentiary or the jail in Winnipeg they had 
to be kept carefully guarded and separated. 
They repeatedly declared that they intended 
to escape, and freely boasted that there was no 
prison on earth that could hold them. 

“On August 25th Kelly and Jones were 
arrested in a running street-fight in the red-light 
district of Winnipeg, in which revolvers were 
used and Constable Traynor was shot through 
the lungs, but not killed. 

“The arrest was the culmination of a series 
of the most daring hold-ups perpetrated in 
Winnipeg or anywhere else. While Kelly and 


Jones were at random nobody was safe in the 
streets, either in daylight or dark, and for a 
couple of weeks the city was terrorized. The 
police kept up a steady search, however, and 
finally landed the two crooks, but only after a 
desperate struggle, which included a chase 
through the principal streets, with revolvers 
being fired by both fugitives and pursuers. The 
men rushed on to a street-car and held up the 
motor-man at the point of a revolver, demanding 
that he drive on. The police, however, pulled 
the trolley from the wire and stopped the 
car. 

“ When finally arrested, the Winnipeg police 
discovered that Kelly and Jones were the famous 
Mecum Brothers, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, notorious 
bandits and train robbers for whom they had 
been searching for months. Kelly had been 
confined in the penitentiary there and made 
good his escape. Jones was on the outside and 
arranged the delivery. He seized the guard and 
shot him while his pal broke away. The two 
got out of Iowa and came to Canada, working a 
series of hold-ups right along the line. 

“ Kelly and Jones were sentenced to fifteen 
years each in Stony Mountain Penitentiary, but 
their behaviour there was such that it was impos- 
sible to control them, and they were placed in 
solitary confinement until the arrangements were 
made to ship them to Kingston.” 


The Mecums’ desperate attempt at escape 
described above will no doubt make the autho- 
rities more careful than ever in their dealings with 
these ruffians, who, so far as the law is concerned, 
will probably never be released again during the 
terms of their natural lives. A final letter from 
Mr. St. John-Brenon will fitly close the present 
narrative. He writes :— 

“T am convinced we have still some more to 
hear from these fellows. I am in receipt of a very 
dirty scrawl—now in the hands of the police— 
from an anonymous friend who threatens me 
with dire vengeance for my story. It says that 
I will ‘get mine’ for ‘the stuff I wrote in a 
book.’ We think the brother (there is a third 
brother, it will be remembered, still at large) 
may have written it in a fit of rage. Be that as 
it may, it does not worry me. The thing that 
did make me think a little was the message sent 
by ‘ Jones’ to me through the deputy-chief of 
police, telling me that if I came to the depot 
I could get some more good pictures of him. 
He also stated that he had a long memory and 
would not forget me. That induced me to slipa 
Savage *38 in my pocket, and to keep it there until 
the pair were clear of the city. Mark my words, 
they will get out yet, and then there will be a good 
story to send along to THE WIDE WorLpD!” 


The Bridge 
Assignment. 


BY IRVING CRUMP. 


ILLUSTRATED BY T. SOMERFIBLD. 


The perilous adventure that befell a young reporter. ‘“ The story 

is absolutely true,” writes Mr. Crump. “The affair occurred on 

July 17th, 1908, and at the time I was a member of the Brooklyn 
section of the staff of the ‘New York American.’” 


6 ——— 


swag Y the way, there is no need for you 
Ir xy) ] to cover that assignment if you 

Ea § | have any qualms about it. I have 
[a> Yom| always made it a point never to 
send a man on any job I should be 
afraid of myself. But I want this story.” 

The City editor turned away as he said this— 
and left me pondering. I did not quite know 
how to take that assignment. It was one that 
we had all looked forward to with anxious 
expectancy for many months. 

Day by day we had watched the progress of 
the new Manhattan Bridge. We were interested 
in the work, not only because its completion 
would mean another quick route from Manhattan 
to Long Island, where many of us had our homes, 
but also because we knew that as soon as the 
high steel towers were complete and four narrow, 
flimsy footpaths strung from height to height 


one of us would be deputed by the City editor . 
to cross on a dizzily-swaying, thread-like track © 
and then write up the story of his emotions for - 


the paper. 

We saw the concrete abutments finished, and 
then, later, the first steel girder bolted into place. 
Daily each tower grew before our eyes. Girder 
after girder was added until the graceful steel 
towers reared three hundred and fifty feet in the 
air, far above the dingy stone arches of the 
Brooklyn Bridge and the frowning towers of 
the Williamsburg Bridge. 

One day we saw a tiny tug-boat rub its nose 
against the concrete abutment on the Manhattan 
side, and then start directly across the river to 


the abutment on the Brooklyn shore. We knew — 


that they were stringing the first temporary 
cables on which the footpaths would be built, 
and we realized that the day of the “ Bridge 
Assignment ” was near at hand. 


The Author, Mr. Irving Cramp. 
From a Photograph. 


- have never fully understood why I was picked 


- Out as the man to undertake that commission, 


for there were several men on the staff more 
capable of writing a good story on such a subject 
than I was. It may have been that the City 
editor had asked me so that, if I did fall, the staff 
would suffer a smaller loss than if it had been 
any one of the other men. 

All the way down Pike Street I wondered 
whether I really had nerve enough to see the 
story through. I tecalled the time when I had 
stood on the edge of the roof of a four-storey 
building. I remembered that I had experienced 
an insane desire to hurl myself off into space. 
What if that sgme desire should come when I 
was on the top of the bridge tower? I stood 
still in the street for a moment, filled with an 
indescribable horror. 

Then I caught sight of a tower, and saw tiny 
specks of humanity at work on it. Though they 
were mere specks, these men—men like myself, 


. I knew—were going about their tasks fearlessly. 


I took courage from their indifference. I would 
see the story through, come what might. 

The watchman passed me through the gate of 
the yard built around the base of the Manhattan 
tower. 

When I told him that I intended to climb to 
the top and cross one of the newly-made foot- 
bridges he remarked: ‘Sure, and are ye goin’ 
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to do it dressed as ye are? It’s rubber-soled 
shoes you should be havin’, me boy, and maybe 
a pair of overalls, too. An’ ye want to leave 
that handsome straw hat of yours right here on 
the ground.” 
I had not thought of rubber shoes or overalls. 
Together the watchman and I rummaged through 
a pile of old clothes in a shed near by. There 
were a dozen pairs of overalls and several caps, 
but rubber shoes we could not find. 
“Sure, I guess ye’ll have to go up in your 
stockin’ feet, then,” said he. 
I thought the suggestion a good one, and left 
my own clothes and shoes behind. 
From the base of the tower everything looked 
easy, and I thought I should have no trouble at 
all in reaching the top. Things would have been 
much easier if the workmen had completed the 
footpaths between the anchorages and the tops 
of the towers, but they had not yet had time to 
do this. They were at that very minute bolting 
on the last few strips of wood in the middle of 
the path over the river. There was no other way 
to reach the footpaths than by climbing to the 
top of the tower. 

The first stage of my journey was easy. The 
workmen had built a broad stairway from the 
ground up, over the shoulder of the abutment, 


The Manhattan bridge as it appeared about a fortnight after the Author's adventure, 


all the way to the supports on which the roaa- 
way of the bridge was soon to rest. 

I shut out all thoughts of danger and climbed 
the stairs. When I stopped I was all out of 
breath. For the first time I looked around and 
instinctively I grasped the nearest object—it 
happened to be a keg of bolts—for support. I 
was far above the roof of the nearest building. 
I was so high that my head swam, and again I 
began: to feel creeping over me that insane desire 
to hurl myself into space. A feeling of unutter- 
able loneliness came over me. The only persons 
near by were the workmen on the bridge, and 
they were high on the tower and out of reach— 
out of hailing distance, too, though I little knew 
it then, 

I wished that the 
City editor had sent a 
photographer to make 
the trip with me; he 
would have been com- 
pany, at all events. 

After getting my 
breath and _steadying 
my nerves I started to 
climb again. The next 
stage of my journey 
was to the canopy that 


From a Photograph. 
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wuuld partly shelter the roadway of the bridge. 
1 made the ascent by a series of clumsy and 
none too steady ladders. 

It was when I reached the canopy that I had 
my first moment of real terror. I looked out 
over the east side of Manhattan, sweltering under 
the heat of a July sun, and a dreadful sensation 
crept over me. It seemed as if my stomach had 
withered away and that I was only head and legs, 
with no connection between them. I felt my 
courage going fast as I looked up to the top of 
the tower and thought of the rest of the climb. 
It looked twice as high then. I shut my eyes. 
The only apparent way to reach the top was by 
a perpendicular ladder about a hundred and 
fifty feet high. It seemed to end about three- 
quarters of the way to the top, and from there 
on the climb was over slippery girders. 

Finally I mustered up courage and started. 
I tried to forget that I was so far above the 
ground, but the thought refused to leave me. 
Always I was conscious of the fact that the 
distance between me and mother earth was 
increasing. Yet that was nothing to the picture 
I could not erase from my mind of the spectacle 
I would present if I lost my grip on that flimsy 
ladder and fell all the way—all the ever-lengthen- 
ing way. 

I climbed for what seemed to be an age, but 
I had hardly reached the middle of the ladder 
when my legs grew tired and I was forced to 
stop for breath and rest. I hooked my feet 
between the rungs, and then I made my first 
mistake—I looked down. Once more that 
frightful sensation began to steal over me, and I 
had to start climbing again to shake it off ; nor 
did I stop until’I had reached the very top of 
the ladder. 

For the space of fifty feet or more above me 
to the top of the tower there were only steel 
girders crossing each other. It was over these 
that I should have to climb in order to reach 
the real starting-point of my journey. What 
made it worse was the fact that the girders had 
just been freshly coated with paint. 

Securing myself as firmly as I could, I tried 
to gain fresh courage. Although it was a very 
warm day in the city, it was cool on the tower 
and the wind was blowing very hard, whistling 
eerily through the network of steel. 

Profiting by my previous experience, I did 
my best to keep from looking down, but my will- 
power was routed by my curiosity. This time, 
strange to say, fear did not come over me from 
looking down. Instead, a sensation far worse 
possessed me—I became drowsy. It seemed 
as if the huge steel tower was swaying in the 
wind ; and the whistling of the breeze became a 


lullaby. Somehow the spell of that moment 
Vol, xxix.—2B. 


was fraught with a horrible dread. Every 
muscle, every instinct, called for sleep and rest. 
But what if I yielded 2? What would happen if 
I lost control of myself there on that high tower ? 

I roused myself by a valiant effort and started 
to climb again. This time I found it was much 
harder. I had to step from one criss-cross to 
another, and the steel was slippery with paint, 
while its sharp edges cut into my shoeless feet. 

At last, completely exhausted, I crawled 
through the little trap-door in the broad plat- 
form on the top of the tower. ; 

So weak were my legs and so shaken my 
nerves by the tedious climb that I could scarcely 
stand. The wind was blowing at a furious rate 
up here, three hundred and fifty feet in the air, 
and I had to brace myself against it to keep my 
balance. 

The view was magnificent. Below me, like a 
map, stretched Manhattan, and I could see far 
into the State of New Jersey. Staten Island 
looked so near that I thought I could toss a 
penny into the very corner of it. I could see 
away out on to Long Island. How small the 
world seemed to be ! 

There were only two workmen up there; the 
rest were in the centre of the dizzily-swaying 
footpaths, which I had risked so much to cross. 
They seemed strangely, sickeningly regardless 
of their dangers as they swung above the water. 

Something in their very heedlessness gave 
me a feeling of nausea. I simply couldn’t stand, 
and a pile of burlap, torn from one of the rolls 
of cable, offering a comfortable couch, I lay 
down. Again that dreamy, sleepy feeling 
threatened me. Again I thought I could feel 
the high steel column rock with the wind. For 
a moment I ventured to close my eyes. But 
sleep would have been so easy—and so dangerous 
—that, once more, I shook myself free of its 
temptation and stood up. 

Then the fear of my surroundings vanished. 
I felt singularly at home, singularly at ease, in 
my place on that tower ; and, to my surprise, 
I began chatting with several of the workmen, 
who by this time had come from their places on 
that slender roadway which I was so soon to 
tread. 

It rather offended me to think that they 
treated what I considered an achievement so 
lightly. It did not enter my head that my feat 
—so I proudly dubbed it—was an everyday 
thing for them. As I look back at that moment 
now I realize that my resentment was probably 
my salvation. It gave me a moment abso- 
lutely free from the horrors of anticipation. 

I complained of thirst, and one of the work- 
men pointed toa pail filled with water. I picked 
up the tin dipper and raised it to my lips, only 
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“Step by step I moved towards the centre of the structure.”” 


to feel it wrenched from my grasp and see it go 
falling through space down into the East River. 
Then, for the first time, I realized just how hard 
that’ wind was blowing. 

Presently each of the workmen shouldered a 
light bundle of cable and, stepping on the sway- 
ing footpaths, started across the river. They 
were about to string steadying cables, or, as they 
are called by the men, storm cables, under the 
slender roadways. After the last man was well 
on his way I mustered up courage enough to 
follow. The track that I was to traverse was 
composed of strips of pine about four inches 
wide and seven feet long, laid crosswise on the 


supporting cables, about 
seven inches apart. 

As soon as my foot 
touched the board that 
sickening sensation of 
terror gripped me again 
and I trembled like a leaf. 
The grade from the tower 
to the centre of the span 
was as steep as the drop 
of a scenic railway. I 
had hard work balancing 
myself in order to over- 
come the slope and still 
fight the wind at my back. 

Step by step I moved 
towards the centre of the 
structure. I was 
more _ frightened 
than when I had 
climbed the tower. 
It seemed as if, 
every minute, the 
* wind would get 
under the swaying 
paths and hurl me 
off. As I went on, 
however, the grade 
grew less difficult, 
andwhenI reached 
the first group of 
: workmen, near the 
} middle of the span, 
I sat down and 
watched them for a while. They balanced on 
the edge of the paths and joked with each other. 
It made me tremble when I thought how close 
to eternity they really were. 

When they found that I had a pocket camera 
they began entertaining me with acrobatic 
tricks. They crossed from one footbridge to 
the other on the narrow four-inch joists that 
held them together in pairs. Some of them 
balanced on one foot in the centre of the joists 
while I took photographs. After my films had 
all been used I started towards the Brooklyn 
tower. The going was much easier because, 
climbing upwards, I was in less fear of falling. 
The wind also aided me in my climb. 

The grade grew more steep as I neared the 
top, and I had to hook my toes between the 
strips in order to get a firm footing. When I 
reached the top of the tower it seemed as if I 
could not possibly gather enough strength to 
go even one step farther. The exhaustion that 
Thad felt when I reached the topmost height on 
the Manhattan side was as nothing compared 
with this. 

Here there were no workmen, but there was 
| 
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another pile of that welcome bagging, and again 
I lay down. The wind seemed to soothe my tired 
nerves, and I closed my eyes wearily. 

I woke with a start. At first I could not 
realize where I was. It was growing dusk, and 
here and there in the city lights were beginning 
to shine out. I felt for my watch, and then 
remembered that I had left it in my trousers in 
the watchman’s shanty. I felt frightened. I 
looked towards the footpaths where I had last 
seen the workmen, but there was no one in sight. 

Quickly I ran to the other side of the tower, 
where the trap-door which would let me into 
the stecl-work of the tower was located. It was 
locked from the under side ! 

Then the true meaning of the situation dawned 
on me—the workmen had gone home, and had 
locked me in on the top of the tower! They had 
not noticed me because I had been lying in the 
shelter of a tool-box on the opposite side of the 
tower. I thought of the trap-door in the other 
tower, but when I looked at the flimsy footpath 
swaying in the wind I could not nerve myself to 
cross in the dark. 

I shouted at the top of my voice, on the off- 
chance that someone, somewhere, might hear. 
But soon I realized the folly of it, and sat down 
to think as calmly as I could. x 

Just a stone’s-throw away was the old Brook- 
lyn Bridge, with its rows of gleaming arc-lights. 
Car after car, each crowded with men and women 
returning to their homes, went by. I thought 
of their complaints about the congestion of 
traffic, the lack of seats, and so on; and I 
laughed a bitter laugh to myself as I thought how 
gladly just then I would suffer thé discomforts 
of that rush-hour service. 

There was I, right in the very heart of the 
greatest city on the continent, absolutely 
marooned in mid-air. 

“But you were safe enough,” I hear someone 
say. Of course I was safe, or reasonably so, for 
there were many half-sheltered spots. But 
there was no real refuge from that increasing 
gale nor yet from the rain ; and a dread horror 
came over me as I thought of -contracting 
pneumonia on a July day in New York, and of 
being found, perhaps unconscious, in the morn- 
ing, dying for the “ Bridge Assignment.” 
Inwardly I cursed the City editor and wished 
that I had dodged the job. He had given me 
the alternative, but I had known from his state- 
ment, “ But I want that story,” that he had set 
his heart on a great narrative of emotions. 

Across the river now the city was all aglow, 
and the skyscrapers down town showed here 
and there a window yellow with electric lights. 
They looked like eyes staring at me from the 
darkness. 
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The cold rain was whipped into my face by 
the wind, and it made my skin smart. I groped 
my way to the shelter of a tool-box and sat 
down on the pile of burlap. 

Boats were passing to and fro beneath me, 
and I could see their lights flickering on the sur- 
face of the water. Down the river a little way 
I saw a ferry-boat. The lights, showing through 
her cabin windows, looked like a string of dia- 
monds. I thought how warm and cheerful even 
a ferry-boat cabin would be in comparison with 
my present position. 

Once I crept to the edge of the platform and 
looked into the yard below. I saw the faint 
yellow rays of a lantern bobbing around, and 
decided it must be the watchman. 

Frantically I shouted to him in the hope that 
he would hear me and climb up and open the 
door. I shouted until I was hoarse ; then I 
stopped to watch the course of the lantern. First 
it would travel to one side of the yard and then 
to the other. Then it started straight for the 
tower. ‘The man who carried it even climbed 
up the steps leading over the abutment. I 
could see the light bob up and down each time 
he took a step. 

Could it be that he had heard me? My hopes 
rose once more, and I began to shout again. 

The light advanced over the shoulder of the 
abutment and then stopped still for at least five 
minutes. All this time I was shouting at the 
top of my voice. Then the faint yellow glare 
turned and started down the steps again. I 
shouted still louder, but the wind drowned my 
voice. I saw the lantern go across the yard 
and then disappear in the watchman’s shanty. 
I cried aloud in my disappointment and rage. 
For some time I lay like one fascinated, my head 
hanging over the edge of the platform and my 
eyes fastened on the rays of light that shone 
through the window of the watchman’s shanty. 
If only he would come out once more! Maybe 
I could make him hear, I thought ; or maybe I 
could throw something from the top of the tower 
and attract his attention in that way. But he 
did not venture out. 

Presently, cold and numb from exposure to 
the rain and wind, I rose and worked my arms 
and legs to bring back the circulation. In the 
darkness on that dizzy height I dared not ven- 
ture far, but I felt my way carefully about the 
top of the tower. The force of the wind fright- 
ened me. I feared to remain standing lest I 
should be blown from what was, after all, a 
partial refuge. But I was frightened, too, 
because of the numbness that was stealing over 
me, and I kept working both my arms and legs. 

While I was feeling for the burlap when tired 
by the exercise, my fingers came in contact with 
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a piece of heavy rope hanging from the tool-box. 
Instinctively I opened the box and felt inside. 
There was a large coil of rope there, and the 
daring idea of swinging the whole length of that 
tower’s height to the yard below came to my 
mind. But what a plaything I would be for 
the wind! The thought brought with it a 
calmer survey of the situation. The finding of 
the rope had fired me with the hope of escape 
before the chill wind and rain had done their 
worst. But just how was this to be effected ? 

To lower myself the whole length of that 
tower’s height would be impracticable, not only 
because of the wind, but because of the physical 
strain. Moreover, there would probably not 
be sufficient rope. 

At last hope came in a concrete form. Why 
could I not tie one end of the rope to the tool- 
box and lower myself over the edge 
of the platform on to the girders ? 

The mere thought of trusting 
myself to that experiment frightened 
me. I was fairly paralyzed with fear. 
But I was desperate, too, and I 
decided that I would make the 
attempt. 

Once more I opened the tool-box, 
felt for the end of the rope, and 
dragged the coil out on to the plat- 
form. There was enough to let me 
accomplish the feat if I really had 
sufficient courage. 

It was strong, three-quarter-inch 
rope, and I knew that it would hold 
me. I uncoiled it and passed one 
end around the tool- box; then I 
ran it through several coils of cable 
to make sure that it would be firmly 
fastened. The other end I tied 
securely under my armpits. I knew 
that, if I should lose my grasp by 
any chance, I would only fall to the 
end of the rope, and would there 
hang suspended until someone came 
or I died of horror. 

That thought of hanging three 
hundred and fifty feet above the 
ground, being buffeted about by 
every blast of wind, took all the 
heart out of me. It affected my 
stomach, too, and I dared not make 
the effort. But I stirred myself with the 
thought that there was an even chance of my 
dying on the top of the tower from exposure, 
but a two-to-one chance of reaching safety by 
using the rope. 

The gambling instinct in my nature was 
roused. On one hand I was to sit quietly and 
meet my fate, whatever that fate might be ; on 


the other, I was to battle for my safety. And I 
decided on the fight. ‘The thought came to me 
that I would make the fight to keep warm, if 
for nothing else. 

Trembling all the while, I crawled to the edge 
again and, taking the rope in both my hands, 
sat down and let my feet dangle over the edge. 
‘Then I mustered up every ounce of courage that 
was left, closed my eyes, and let my body slide 
slowly over the verge. 

Almost before I realized what I had done I 
found myself suspended high in the air—three 
hundred and fifty feet ; I could not help recall- 
ing the distance. My head swam and it seemed 
as if I must give myself up to delirium. 

In great haste I let the rope pass through my 
fingers, letting myself down until I was sus- 
pended only by the loop under my arms. 

There I hung, like a huge 
pendulum. I was, as far as I 
could judge, more than fifteen 
feet out from the girders of 
the tower. I began to move 


my body slowly, and gradually forced 
myself into a genuine . pendulum-like 
movement. It was hard work, for the 
wind was blowing from the tower, and 
it required a great deal of effort to force my 
body against it. 

Gradually the are of my swing increased. I 
could feel the rain spatter off the steel girders 
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into my face every time I swung towards 
them, 

Twice I caught at the nearest girder, but each 
time I missed it by a few inches. A third time 
I grasped, and my fingers just hooked over the 
edge of the girder. For a minute my swinging 
motion ceased, and I experienced a thrill of 
triumph. But the rain on the wet paint made 
my fingers slip, and I swung out again. 

This pause had upset the rhythm 
of my swing, and I realized with 
a corresponding shock that all my 
efforts were of no avail, and that 
I must begin all over again. But 
victory had seemed so near that 
despair was 
merely momen- 
tary, and I 
brought myself 
almost to a 


“I began to move my body slowly, and gradually forced myselt into a 
genuine pendulum-like movement." 
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standstill as I hung there, and then started again, 
gradually increasing the length of my swing. 

Nearer and nearer I approached. My arm 
shot out and hooked around a girder. I drew 
my body in and my feet touched the girder 
below. Verging on hysteria this time, with no 
show of elation, no thrill of triumph, I clung to 
that slippery steel, half-laughing, half-sobbing 
in turns. 

Cautiously I began to untie the rope beneath 
my armpits. Finally I let go of it and the wind 
ripped it away from the tower out into the 
darkness. 

Hardly daring to move for fear that my feet 
would slip or that the wind would blow me to 
eternity, I kept hugging the girders. Below I 
could see the lights of a night boat churning its 
way up the East River. ‘Through the network 
of steel I could discern the faint outlines of the 
footbridges. The wind was tossing them about 
as if they were pieces of ribbon. I shuddered 
when I thought of trying 


would help me the rest of the way to the ground. 
Looking down, I could distinguish nothing. 
It seemed as if I must be nearing the end of the 
hazardous climb to the canopy ; but I realized 
that my long struggle would make hours of mere 
moments. And I was content to make my way 
slowly but surely, resting wherever I could do so 
with some degree of comfort and safety, caring 
more for the safety than the comfort. 
Somchow the wind did not seem so strong 
now—no doubt because my position was not so 
high. I would not let myself be cheered by the 
thought that Nature was no longer a combatant. 
I thought I could hear‘the beating of rain- 
drops just below me. ‘“ That must be the 
canopy, and it is only a few feet away,” I told 
myself. This gave me courage, and I must have 
grown less cautious. I remember that I was 
feeling around with my foot to find a girder 
when my hands began to slip. Desperately I 
drew back, clutched for a firmer hold, missed it, 


to cling to them under 
such conditions. 

Cautiously I edged my 
way, inch by inch, along 
the girder towards the 
side of the tower. 

There I was sheltered 
from the wind and rain. 
From one cross-piece to 
another I felt my way, 
all the time working 
towards the earth. I was 
still in my  stockinged 
feet, remember, and the 
rough steel had worn 
holes through the soles, 


and I knew there were 
great raw places on the 
flesh. 

Four times on my way down I reached places 
in the network of steel where the next girder 
below was just out of reach of my feet. I had 
to retrace my steps, work my way out to an 
exposed part of the tower, and then slide down 
a cross-piece before I could reach the girder I 
wanted. 

Hooking myself to the framework, I stopped 
many times from sheer exhaustion. But the 
terror of it had gone, and I waited calmly for 
my strength to return. Victory was within my 
grasp. It was a question of endurance now, 
and I meant to win. I had not come this far to 
be routed by shattered nerves or physical 
exhaustion. 

Gradually I worked my way towards the steel 
canopy which would be my first real haven. If 
I could only reach that point safely, ladders 


night. (Photograph. 


and then everything grew black. When 1 
became conscious again I was Iving on my back 
on the canopy. My head felt as if it would 
split, and there were sharp, throbbing pains 


. in my right arm, 


I tried to move, but cried aloud with pain. In 
a semi-conscious way I realized that I must get 
to the ground or I should perish with the cold. 
How I found the ladder that led to the roadway 
of the bridge below I do not know. I remember 
vaguely that I tottered drunkenly down the 
stairs that led to the top of the abutment, and 
it was with swimming head and uncertain steps 
that I staggered across the yard to the watch- 
man’s shanty. 

My fingers closed around the door-knob, and 
then, once again, my senses left me. 

But I had covered the ‘“‘ Bridge Assignment,” 
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The interior of South America is the habitable 
‘world’s last and largest ‘terra incognita.” There 
are thousands of square miles where no white man, 
so far ai known, has ever set foot; there are 
strange tribes that no explorer has ever seen; and 
it is possible, even probable, that in the mysterious 
depths of swamp and forest there lurk prehistoric 
reptiles and animals long believed to be extinct. 
In this fascinating series of articles Colonel Faw- 
cett deals with some of the experiences of six years’ 
journeyings to and fro in Government service in 
this vast unexplored region, where Nature fights 
the explorer with weird’ and deadly weapons. 
Colonel Fawcett tells of the manifold dangers of 
the trail, of cannibal Indians, of the countless 
insect pests that make life a burden, of expeditions 
that have gone into the forest and never returned, 
and many other strange and remarkable things. 
No more absorbing account of adventures in the 
depths of the No Man’s Land of Central South 
America has ever been published. 
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) HE interior of South America is still 
a complete terra incognita to the 
traveller, for the flow of traffic has 
as yet scarcely touched more than 
the coast-line, spite of the fact that 
much of the country boasts attractions which 
far surpass many more favoured localities. The 
somewhat long journey and a not altogether 
undeserved reputation for primitive sanitation 
have militated against a popularity which a few 
years must inevitably awake. 

It has been my lot to pass six years in exploring, 
surveying, and delimiting the boundaries of 
Bolivia—much of it in country never before 
trodden by a white man, so far as is known, and 
where geographical features for boundary treaties 
had been merely guessed at by the Republics 
concerned. At first temporarily lent to the 
Bolivian Government, I eventually retired from 
the Army in order to devote my time more 
independently to work for which health and 
inclination adapted me, and which I hope, Deus 


. volens, to ultimately carry to a conclusion 


interesting to science and of proportionate 
benefit to a country much libelled and of infinite 
possibilities. 

The reader need hardly be reminded that 
Bolivia consists of four zones of great climatical 
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contrast—the lofty plateau known as_ the 
Altiplanicie, lying between the coast range and 
the main Cordilleras of the Andes, on which lie 
the big lakes of Titicaca and Poopoo; the 
Cordilleras, or main range of the Andes, whose 
lofty peaks reach to about twenty-one thousand 
feet above sea-level ; the abrupt eastern slopes, 
drained by thousands of mountain torrents and 
inhabited by an agricultural population of 
Indians ; and, lastly, the Montana, or forests of 
the Amazon and Paraguay basins, whose roads 
are mainly the waterways, and whose fastnesses, 
away from rubber exploitation, are inhabited by 
scattered tribes of aborigines, sometimes tame 
and sometimes fierce, about whose origin and 
customs virtually nothing is known. 

The Altiplanicie and mountains are open in 
perfect safety to the tourist, without much 
sacrifice of the luxuries of travel. Railways 
carry him to the chief centres of interest. Half- 
way up the mountains from the coast of Southern 
Peru is Arequipa, a flourishing town, and the 
volcano of Misti. At the railway terminus is 
Cuzco, and there are a hundred places within 
reach on mule-back where such vestiges of the 
Incas as the vandal has left more or less intact 


Southern Pacific. These wonderful remains are 
still a mystery to the archeologist. 

The interior of Guatemala and Yucatan do 
not offer greater attractions or the possibility of 
excavation more richly rewarded than these 
remains of ancient Peru, in whose hitherto 
unfathomable secrets lies the clue to the most 
mysterious and unknown continent in the world. 
My own journeys cover the entire frontier of 
Bolivia, from Lake Titicaca to the Acre, a tribu- 
tary of the Purus ; thence across the forests to 
the Abuna, the Mamore, and the Guapore rivers ; 
the water-shed of the Paraguay and Southern 
Amazon basins, and part of the Chaco ; crossing 
the Cordilleras six times, and ascending the 
La Plata and Paraguay rivers to somewhere 
near the source. In fact, a fairly comprehensive 
tour of the heart of the continent, albeit, owing 
to frontier exigencies involving the navigation 
and ascent of rivers, much work in the more 
inaccessible places has yet to be undertaken. 

In an article of this length it is impossible 
to take the reader in detail through the highways 
and byways of the interior, or to recount one- 
tenth part of the adventures such work entails, 
and to which custom habituates one much in 


The ruins of the ancient city of Tiahuanaco, which dates from a period long before the Incas, and is still a myst@rv to the archwologist. 
From a Photograph. 


can be visited and surreptitiously scratched 
at for legendary treasures. On Lake Titicaca is 
the island of Coati, the birthplace of the Inca 
race. At the southern end of the lake, in Bolivia, 
are the ancient ruins of Tiahuanaco, dating from 
a period long anterior to the Incas into the mists 
of time when the Mayas inhabited Central 
America or, maybe, the mythical Atlantis 
stretched from the Caribbean far out into the 


the same way as the Englishman at home is 
inured to a rainfall one shower of which would 
scare the natives on certain rainless parts of 
the Peruvian coast. But I can carry the reader 
over the mountains and tell him some of the 
experiences which befell us, and which he will 
doubtless repeat, if he cares to undertake the 
same journeys. . 

What pen can fitly describe the incomparable 
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beauties of the Andean scenery at its best? 
Picture yourself on the summit of a peak in the 
main Cordilleras. North and south of you are 
range after range of peaks cutting a brilliantly- 
white silhouette against a cloudless atmosphere 
of such crystal purity that from one peak to 
another seems a mere stone-throw. To the 
westward are the treeless plains and low, rocky 


moreover, is a potentially vicious beast by nature, 
and one knows he is only biding his time for 
some wickedness. An argument with a bucking 
mule thirteen thousand feet above sea-level, as 
I can testify, is literally a breathless experience. 
When I first enjoyed such a ride I was engaged 
one day putting on a poncho in a sudden snow- 
squall, when my mule, seeing my head entangled 


The valley of Sorsta—In the distance is Mount Illampu, twenty thousand nine hundred and fifty-two feet high, which has never yet 
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hills which constitute the Altiplanicie. To the 
eastward ridge after ridge, treeless at first and 
then clothed with what has the appearance of 
mere bushes, drop in regular gradation to a 
forest sea of blue, with an horizon for all the 
world like that of the ocean. 

One of the few roads across the Cordilleras 
passes through the village of Sorata, in the north 
of Bolivia. To reach this village, at the foot of 
the hitherto unscaled heights of Illampu, twenty 
thousand nine hundred and fifty-two feet above 
the sea, involves three days on mule-back from 
La Paz, the capital. A local posada of passable 
Merit for not too particular travellers provides 
the necessary accommodation, and Keating’s 
Insect powder provides against emergencies. 

_ Tedious though an Altiplanicie ride certainly 
is, there is no lack of company. A continuous 
stream of mules, donkeys, and llamas flows along 
the road. Snowstorms enliven matters. Nor is 
the journey any aid to personal beauty, for the 
cold, dry wind and a burning sun crack the lips, 
make the eyes bloodshot, and leave the com- 
Plexion the colour of a ripe tomato. The mule, 
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in the folds, promptly proceeded to snatch the 
opportunity and buck as only mules know how. 
About half-a-dozen terrific jerks deposited me 
on the ground, and by the time I had extricated 
my head the mule and five hundred pounds in 
gold had disappeared ! 

Another time a lady -who accompanied the 
party was riding ahead when our ears were 
suddenly assailed by frantic screams. On riding 
up we found the lady seated astride on the mule’s 
neck, her arms embracing its nose, while the 
mule itself was calmly enjoying the situation, 
with its hind-legs actually over the edge of the 
precipice. 

Occasionally an electrical storm, to which 
these heights are peculiarly liable, deafens and 
blinds one. Alpacas and llamas seem _par- 
ticularly sensitiye to such phenomena. At the 
approach of one they gather in a dense herd, 
lying down with their heads towards the centre 
until it is over. Not uncommonly an entire 
herd is electrocuted. 

From an apparently limitless waste of snow 
in the winter:months one descends into the 
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valley of Sorata, in the 
shadow of the vast mass 
of the unclimbed 
Tllampu. Broad and deep 
and grim, the valley ex- 
tends in calm _ sunlit 
seclusion, five thousand 
feet below. Perched high 
up and clinging, as it 
were, to the sides of the 
mountain are neat-look- 
ing villages — wonder- 
fully clean at a distance, 
marvellously dirty at 
hand. Far away down 
to the north the Sorata 
River winds like a silver 
thread through a deep, 
rocky gorge to the east- 
ern forests. It is a peace- 
ful, healthy, and beauti- 
ful little town, the last 
outpost on the old 
Spanish mountain trail 
to the low country. 


The Altiplanicie of Bolivia and Peru is sin- 
gularly like the great plateaux of Tibet or 
Mongolia. The same stone-scattered plains and 
rocky hills and deceptively close snow-capped 


peaks and ridges fill the 
view. And the likeness 
extends to the customs 
of the Indians and their 
short, sturdy appearance. 

It even goes farther. 
Piles of stones decorate 
he hill-tops, and a good 
thick coating of dirt the 
unwashed bodies of the 
people — for no self - 
respecting Indian would 
dream of washing. 
When an Indian woman 
presents her lord and 
master with a pledge of 
her affection, she is not 
permitted for a moment 
to imagine that any 
merit attaches to herself; 
on the contrary, the lord 
and master takes to his 
bed and groans in appa- 
rent pain and misery for 
four or five days, to show 
that he is really the 
sufferer, while his better- 
half carefully nurses and 
feeds both her lord and 
the baby. 
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The Indians of Bolivia 
differ very essentially in 
character from the 
Indians of Peru. The 
latter are a crushed and 
timid race ; they get the 
kicks and none of the 
halfpence. Under the 
laws of Peru, if an Indian 
has a complaint of ill- 
treatment against one of 
the better classes or a 
white man, it is difficult 
for him to substantiate 
it. The accused person 
claims under the law 
that the Indian shall 
deposit five — pounds 
against costs, and no 
Indian that I have ever 
met could produce such 
a fortune. His case is 
accordingly dismissed. 
but it often happens that 


the accused person thereupon takes proceedings 


An alpaca, 
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against the Indian for libel—and the unfortunate 
fellow gets a year’s imprisonment, thereby 
adding insult to injury. 
Indian has degenerated into some sort of 


Still, on the whole, the 


contentment with his 
lot. He “wants but 
little here below, but 
wants that little strong,” 
for his ideas of enjoy- 
ment begin and end 
with alcohol. 

The Indians undoubt- 
edly know more about 
the mines of the Andes 
than anyone. There are 
countless instances 
where they have habitu- 
ally disappeared into 
the mountains and re- 
turned with a pocketful 
of nuggets. Old mines 
lost in the revolution of 
the Indians of 1780, 
when every white man 
was killed up to the 
walls of Cuzco and La 
Paz, are still known to 
them ; but, according to 
their superstitions, the 
disclosure of a mine or 
treasure means death to 
themselves or families. 
There are stories—pro- 
bably true — of such 
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mines being disclosed to white men, who have 
promptly killed the informant so as to keep 
the secret intact for themselves. The rich 
mine of Santo Domingo, in Peru, was disclosed 
originally by an Indian, who got a cow for 
reward. 

A very curious tribe dwells at a place called 
Curba, near the mountain of Sunchuli, in North 
Bolivia, known as the “ Brujas,” or “ Cala- 
huayas.” They are the gipsies and soothsayers 
of South America. Herbalists, horse-doctors, 
and fortune-tellers, they tramp the entire con- 
tinent, their reputation for charms and curses 


A street scene in the village of Sorata, showing Indian women washing in a drain. 


was, the devoted father carried out his instruc- 
tions, and the child is well and strong to-day. 
What merit exists in their methods is a matter 
for conjecture. They undoubtedly possess an 
hereditary knowledge of herbs, and probably an. 
equally shrewd knowledge of human nature. 
No offer will induce them to part with their 
secrets. Keeping entirely aloof from other 
Indians and credited with occult practices, the 
superstitious Indians of the mountains and 
Altiplanicie view them with respect. They are 
rarely met with, because seldom recognized, 
live in a somewhat inaccessible region of the 
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keeping them unmolested and respected. Their 
methods remind one of the medieval witch. 
For instance, the daughter of a German I know 
well was apparently dying of consumption—at 
any rate, she was wasting away, in spite of all 
the efforts of local physicians. A“ Bruja” offered 
to cure her, and the father, glad to catch at the 
veriest straw of chance, accepted. He was told 
to go to the cemetery, dig up a newly-buried 
child of about the same age, take a piece of the 
clothing, a piece of the flesh, and a bit of the earth, 
convert them to ash, and give them to the child 
to take, Fantastic and gruesome as the charm 


mountains when not wandering—and, in fact, 
not much else is known about them. 

From the Altiplanicie up to the passes of the 
Cordilleras is a heavy pull. Most of the passes 
run between fifteen and sixteen thousand feet 
above the sea. The mules stop for breath every 
few yards, and if pushed on too vigorously will 
stagger and die. Whitened bones litter the 
trail-side. Overhead the condor soars with 
motionless wings. It is universally credited in 
the Andes that these huge birds have a king 
and some form of organization. A German, who 
has lived long in Pelechuco, in Bolivia, tells 
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how, when shootiig once in the neighbouring 
mountains, he saw in a valley a large gathering 
of the birds, and in their midst, quite apart, a 
white condor, with two others with white wings 
on either side. It appeared a veritable confer- 
ence. He fired at 

the white condor, 

which, with most 

of the others, there- 

upon flew off; but 

three birds imme- 

diately attacked 

him, and it was 

only by lying on 

his back for two 

hours and fending 

them off with his 

gun that he could: 
protect himself 

from their vicious 

assaults. When he 

was quite ex- 

hausted they fortu- 

nately flew off. 

These powerful 
birds — who can 
carry a sheep, and 
have been known 
to lift an Indian— 
have a way of 
knocking unwary 
people and animals 
over the edge of a 
precipice, in order 
to secure a future 
meal. They are 
better not inter- 
fered with. They 
reach a wingspread 
of over nine feet, 
and gather some: 
times in flocks of 
four and five 
hundred. i 

Usually perhaps 
half-a-dozen are 
seen together, soar- 
ing over some car- 
rion in the upper 
parts of the loftiest ; 
East Andean valleys. I have seen one of 
these birds shot in the wing and lassoed. Two 
men were unable to hold it, but it was even- 
tually dragged to the village by a mule. 

The passes are glorious in winter, and beset 
by perpetual storms in summer. Glaciers, 
mountain tarns, and foaming torrents, set in a 
landscape of snow-covered, rock-patched peaks, 
combine to make wonderful scenery. The 


A nerve-trying trail in the moontains 
mule in a place like this is » breathless expericace. 
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eastern descent is rapid. For a hundred miles 
of what is perhaps the wildest country in the 
world the trail follows river gorges, or runs 
up and down hog-backed ridges amongst hills 
so precipitous and vegetation so dense that, short 
of made tracks, 
rogress would be 
impossible. 

When the Spani- 
ards conquered 
Peru, the Incas had 
already made trails 
over the most 
accessible passes to 
the low country, 
winding giddily 
along the face of 
mighty _precipices, 
and crossing pro- 
found chasms by 
frail bridges of 
twisted forest 
creepers. Even to- 
day most of the 
trails are dangerous 
in one part or an- 
other. Onthe 
Tipuani trail from 
Sorata, for  in- 
stance, one com- 
pany is said to - 
have lost twelve 
hundred mules in 
one year. The 
crumbling away of 
a path-edge, the 
collision of a pack 
with a jutting rock, 
and a mule is over 
the edge, hurtling 
down into depths 
from which neither 
animal nor cargo 


can ever be re 
covered. 
Not the least 
An argument dangerous _ thing 


that can happen 
to the traveller is 
to get in the way 
of a mule and his pack, and the passage 
of one mule train by another is a serious 
matter. Jor even as the elementary neces- 
sities of life and work cross the Andes 
into the forests, so also much of the rubber 
and other produce returns, all on mule-back, 
over trails the average width of which in 
the dangerous parts cannot exceed three or 
four feet. 
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Jules swimming across the Rames River in the Altiplanicie of Fen Ferg-la the foreground some alpacas are being ferried over on 
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In 1911, on a journey from the eplaiee to 
the forests vi4 Pelechuco, Mojos, Apolo, and the 
Tambopata River, I lost twelve mules out of a 
total of twenty-eight. It is a heartbreaking 
experience when, with a blood-curdling scream, 
the poor beast goes over the edge, scattering 
precious stores with every bump, and either 
landing with a sickening crash upon rocks far 
below, or plunging into the foaming waters of a 
mountain torrent. In this same year an English- 
man, taking to the low country a big train of 
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loaded mules, had- the bitterness of seeing 
thirteen mules go over the edge one after another 
at the same place, before the train could be 
brought to a standstill, and was within an ace 
of disappearing himself. 

From the paths hewn out of the living rock 
in the face of precipices there is often a drop of 
many hundreds of feet, and one leg of the rider 
is perpetually dangling over the edge. So dread- 
ful is the sensation that nervous riders have 
sometimes to be blindfolded. 


[Jn the next instalment of this remarkable narrative Colonel Fawcett describes some.adventures on the rapid- 

strewn rivers ; a town where hundreds of people die from a mysterious and horrible disease, and where 

the savages lie in wait to kill wanderers ; and the insect pests that make life a burden to the explorer. He 
also narrates how his party killed a gigantic snake measuring no less than sixty-five feet in length I] 


The All-Alaska Sweepstake is a race for dog teams over a four-hundred-mile course, a supreme test of 


the endurance and pluck of dogs and drivers. 


In this article Mr. Woodson describes how a young 


Bnglish aristocrat was beguiled into entering for the contest, only to be hopelessly beaten and to 


find himself the butt of public ridicule. 


He took it all in good part, however, went to work in his own 


way, and the following year won the Alaskan ‘“‘dog-Derby" in most spectacular fashion. 


mai Americans, Swedes, Norwegians, 
} Germans, and the rest of the hetero- 
geneous mass of nationalities in 
Alaska, take off our hats to our 
British cousins, because one of them 
showed us something in sport up there on top 
of the earth that we shall never forget. We 
took our hats off to him literally that day, two 
years ago, and learned to respect him—after 
having made fun of him unmercifully. Now I 
propose to tell you about him and what he did. 

He is a younger brother, and you know that 
younger brothers oftentimes do things which, in 
our American vernacular, make the older ones 
“sit up and take notice.” That’s what he did 
in Alaska—made us all sit up suddenly, stiff 
with attention, and observe that he was a man 
among men. 

The Earl of Dalhousie has a brother, the Hon. 
Charles Fox Maule Ramsay, and one day the 
British Vice-Consul at Nome, Lionel Stuart- 
Weatherley, whom we knew as “Colonel” 
Weatherley, brought him from far-off England 
to the bleak shores of Alaska, landing at Nome. 


Now, we in Alaska get to know people quickly, 
and in just a few days we were calling the young 
Scotsman “ Fox.” He seemed to like it, and, 
because he had a little stammer and a marked 
foreign manner, a lot of the Nomeites poked fun 
at him occasionally. Well, Fox stood it, but, 
instead of letting the business drop, the fellows 
only grew more mischievous, and invented 
conditions that would provide an opportunity to 
make sport of the stranger. 

-It was three years ago last June that young 
Ramsay arrived at Nome. When the summer 
season ended and the first snow fell, he purchased 
a dog-team and became a most enthusiastic 
“ musher,” or dog-driver. He took his team 
over the trails in every direction, and at last 
some of the younger set, seeing this, hit upon 
a plan for making Ramsay the butt of a tip-top 
joke. 

Ramsay knew very little about driving dogs, 
for one has to learn from experience lasting 
through many a hard mile, and yet he was told 
that he ought to enter his dog-team in the 
All-Alaska Sweepstake Dog-Race. He had no 


and_how a‘Tenderfoot won it Bee 
By Jack Woodson 


Late of Nome, Alaska. 


chance whatever to win, and the fellows knew it, 
but they made him believe the contrary. So 
he went into the contest. 

The ‘All-Alaska Sweepstake Dog-Race was 
originated by the Nome Kennel Club, an organi- 
zation formed in 1908. The course is four 
hundred miles long, and runs from Nome to 
Candle and back, wid Fort Davis, the United 
States military post, and the small towns of 
Solomon, Topkok, and Council. From Council 
to Candle, a run of one hundred miles, there is 
a desolate stretch of country, dangerous because 
of frequent blizzards. The purse raised for the 
winners of the race is enormous, and when young 
Ramsay entered his team of malamutes, a 
breed of Eskimo dogs, the amount was ten 
thousand dollars. The loving-cup shown in one 
of the illustrations is filled with gold coins 
totalling this amount. 

Ramsay trained his dogs for weeks before the 
date set for the big race, and was quite ready for 
the start. At midnight, a few hours before, a 
storm had begun, and by the time the racers 
were ready for the trail a howling blizzard was 
raging. The twisting winds filled the air with 
snow, creating the worst of conditions for men 
and dogs ; but the cast-iron rules of the Kennel 


Club made the starts imperative, and eleven 
teams were soon on their way. 

Ramsay, the twelfth man up, drove out from 
the beach to the judges’ stand on the ice of Bering 
Sea. The people greeted him with boisterous 
shouts, but he paid no attention to their gibes ; 
an arduous journey faced him in the storm that 
was blowing. As he twisted his face away from 
the biting, driving snow, he was told that he 
must take all his dogs to Candle and return with 
them, either alive in the harness or dead in the 
sled. Then came the crack of a revolver, the 
report of which died quickly, smothered by the 
roaring winds, and he was off. Men nudged 
each other, grinning, as he swung his team down 
the trail, and women laughed blithely. 

In the storm Ramsay’s dogs became unmanage- 
able. They ran in circles on the ice, and finally 
broke the towline to dash back through the 
blinding snow for their kennels. A worse storm 
had not been seen at Nome for years. It was 
such a blizzard as only North-Western Alaska 
can furnish, one of those storms that blind men 
and hurl them into soft snowbanks, where 
their frozen bodies are found in the springtime. 

Ramsay lost his team while trying to check 
their mad flight homeward. Seeing that he 
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could not stop them by calling, he threw his 
sled hard upon the snow, upside down, and hurled 
his weight upon it to force its nose into the 
white crust. The sled brought up with a jerk 
against an ice-cake; the impetus of the team 
snapped the towline, and the man, cursing his 
luck, was left alone. He dragged the sled two 
miles through the deep snow, and returned to 
the town to find his dogs in the midst of an 
excited and amused group of men and boys. 

Determined to prove that he was not afraid 
of the hazard of the blizzard, Ramsay started a 
second time. More shouts of derision followed 
him as he’ became lost to. view in the driving, 
mist-like snow that flew in every direction, 
impelled by the strong winds. 

Reports by telephone showed Ramsay follow- 
ing the other racers, though miles behind because 
of time lost, and those in Nome, watching the 
bulletins, concluded he was crazy to face the 
storm without a chance to win. He drove on to 
Candle, completing half the race, and then, with 
the sun shining down again and the air still, 
quitted the contest and went caribou-hunting on 
the Buckland River 

“Scotty? Allan, Percy Blatchford, and 
William Goosok won first, second, and third 
places, and it was a fortnight later when Ramsay, 
his face peeled by frost and sunburn, but good- 
natured as ever, drove into town. 

“ How do you like dog-racing, Fox ?” he was 
asked, and he replied smilingly that he thought 
it “ great fun.” 

“ But you were like the cow’s tail in the race,” 
the man went on, teasingly, and Ramsay insisted 
that he “saw no cows, but was after caribou.” 
His smile indicated that the gibes heaped upon 
him slipped off like water from the duck’s back ; 
but inwardly he vowed that he would not be 
last again. é 


But how could he turn the tables on the people . 


who made fun of him? That was the question 
that filled his mind during the break-up days 
after the race. Long he pondered over it, and 
then one day a prospector, who had spent a 
winter in the Siberian gold-fields, told him that 
the dogs of that country were fast and practically 
tireless. 

“ The trappers over there,” said the prospector, 
“take sled-loads of furs, and, in accordance with 
an unwritten rule, start together for the market 
at Petropolofsk, five hundred miles away. The 
first man there wins the opportunity to dispose 
of his goods before any others are sold, and at 
his own price. ‘This amounts to a small for- 
tune, and it is a fact that some of the teams 
make the run without a single rest.” 

William Goosok, a Russian, had just won third 
place with a team of these same Siberian dogs, 


thus demonstrating that they really had points 
of merit. Ramsay thought it over, and decided 
to import dogs from the domain of the Czar for the 
next big race. 

Navigation opening in June, he chartered a 
small schooner and sailed to the Siberian coast 
across Bering Straits. He then went inland to 
Markoff, a distant Cossack settlement, purchased 
thirty-seven of the funny-looking little dogs, and 
brought them to Nome, where he was laughed 
at more than ever. The dogs he had purchased 
were strange in appearance, differing greatly 
from the malamutes at Nome. Their round 
bodies, set on short legs, their pointed noses and 
ears and bushy tails, suggested Reynard some- 
where in their ancestry. Some of them, ugly 
little beasts of many colours, had wisps of fur 
sticking out from their sides, while others were 
as smooth and sleek as kittens. From the beach 
they were hauled in a big dray to the Ramsay 
kennels, and members of the Kennel Club 
tantalized their owner with questions concerning 
the dogs. 

“How are the rabbits to-day?” they would 
ask, and some of the men referred to them as 
rats. One man, who had a fine team of Alaskan 
dogs, typical malamutes, said that if his racers 
didn’t “beat that bunch of Ramsay fur, he'd 
quit dog-racing for good.” 

But Ramsay paid no attention to the criticisms 
of his new dogs. Instead, he set about training 
them for the race to be run the following April, 
and hired two men—John Johnson, a Finlander, 
and Charles Johnson, a Swede—to help him. 
And when the Sweepstake Race for 1910 was 
ready Ramsay was to the fore with three 
teams. 

One was entered in the name of his uncle, 
Colonel C. M. Ramsay, and driven by the Finn, 
another in the name of Colonel Weatherley, 
driven by the Swede, and a third entered in 
young Ramsay’s own name and driven by 
himself. 

A year and a week had passed after his 
miserable failure (the race had been postponed 
a weck in accordance with a new club rule to 
censure good weather), and Ramsay was again at 
the handle-bars of his light racing-sled. ‘‘ Finn 
John ” had already started and was at Hastings, 
ten miles down the coast, when the word was 
given to Ramsay, who started last but one in the 
hist of eight. Charles Johnson was also on the 
trail, close on the heels of the leading team—that 
driven by the favourite, “ Scotty ” Allan. 

The crowd pressed closer about the ropes as 
Ramsay drove out upon the ice. Tartan scarves 
and ribbons were noticeable in the trappings of 
his team and sled, for he was Scotch. The 
weather was perfect. The trail shone in the 
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bright sunlight, smooth and glistening from the 
“ mushing” traffic up and down the coast. 

With nerves tingling with excitement, Ramsay 
drew up to the scratch and awaited the word. 
At eleven o’clock a revolver was fired into the 
snow ; track guards fought with the surging 
crowd to keep the way clear, and from between 
the long lines of people stretched far down the 
trail his team went off at a fast pace. As before, 
derisive shouts and mocking laughter followed 
him. 

The reports showed that Ramsay reached 
Topkok, the last coast point on the course, 


passing every 
station on the run, 
and doing the first 
fifty-one miles in 
five hours and four- 
teen minutes. Men 
watching the re- 

prts as they came 
Into Nome predic- 


ted that he would 7 Sessa ia'tSe btcksround be isscen ‘Su te os wit the compte tena" 
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second—In the 
“blow up” before 
reaching Council. 
They argued that he was too soft, and that his 
dogs had not got it in them to do anything 
against the teams of “Scotty ” Allan, Percy 
Blatchford, and Johnnie Hegness. 

From Timber Roadhouse came the news that 
Ramsay was hauling his leader, Kreelsow, one 
of his best dogs. Kreelsow had fought with a 
team-mate a few days before, and with the 
travelling his wounded leg gave him trouble. 
The odds against Ramsay increased in the 
betting. However, at midnight on the first day 
the Finlander and Ramsay were in the lead 
and driving at a terrific pace, determined to 
win. It was the belief everywhere that the men 
would kill their dogs. 

But the furry pads of the diminutive canines 


pattered along unceasingly, and Ramsay sat 
Vol xxix.—26 


upon the edge of his sled and kicked backward 
at the snow, helping the team. The long days 
of spring had come, and the sun shone down, 
sending from the snow-crystals at a million 
angles sharp, stinging rays, blistering the men’s 
faces, tanning their skins like leather, and almost 
cooking them with the heat, that, reflected, 
became more powerful. Snow was everywhere, 
stretching out for mile after mile. Its smooth 


whiteness was as a shroud, a pall of silver, a 
never-ending, spotless plain, a thing of beauty 
and yet one of danger should the elements elect 
to make it 2 playmate. 


Over this white mantle, 


through the 
silence and 
loneliness, the 
racing dogs fled, 
feet pattering on 
the trail, red 
tongues out, 
and hearts beat- 
ing fast with 
their efforts. 

The night 
passed, and 
some of the racers rested and slept, but 
Ramsay and the Finn plodded on and on. 
When the glory of the next morning began 
to assert itself Ramsay was at Telephone, 
a station one hundred and twenty-five miles 
from Nome, and it was five minutes past four 
o’clock. He had been on the trail but a 
little more than seventeen hours, and had 
covered rather over a fourth of the distance. 
At Telephone he rested and examined his dogs. 
Kreelsow, riding in the sled, was unable to travel 
on foot ; his leg was badly swollen. After half 
an hour the team was started again, and Ramsay 
was pressing the Finn closely. 

Ramsay had been in the second place for 
forty miles, though five teams had set out ahead 
of him, when a misunderstanding occurred which 
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Johnson, 
Ramsay 


the Finn, with the team of 
dogs that won first place. 


almost upset all 
his careful plans, 
Ramsay had a 
man a few miles 
out of Candle, at 
a private camp 


where he expected to rest 
on the return. It was his 
intention to drive on to 
Candle to win wagers that 
he would beat certain other 
teams there. The camp 
Ramsay’s man had made 
was about two hundred 
yards off the trail, and the 
driver, fearing the dogs 
would see the man and 
leave the trail, thus causing 
a delay, did not call out, 
but waved his hand to in- 
dicate that he would go on 
to Candle and rest on the 
return. The man mis- 
understood the signal, and, 
thinking he was wanted in 
Candle, left the camp and 
Struck across the hill by a 
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shorter route, Ramsay | 
arrived at Candle ahead 
of him, and, ignorant of 
what the man had done, 
turned his team, 
after the Candle 
judges had certified 
him, and started 
on the homeward 
trip. 


ehhly 


Finn Johnson, who put 
up a most gallant race 
against his employer, 


Ramsay drove back to his 
private camp to find it deserted. 
There was no food ready, no one 
to care for the dogs while the 
driver slept, and, disappointed 
but not discouraged, he began 
the long, weary “‘ mush ” to the 
next camp, forty-three miles 
away. Arriving at First Chance, 
a Kennel Club rest-camp, he 
rested. The poor tired dogs had 
travelled one hundred and four 
miles with nothing to eat, and in 
all that distance had stopped but 
once for ten minutes at Candle. 
The racer ate a small portion 
of food and slept for three hours 
anda half. The dogs were giad 
to rest, but Ramsay’s own loud 
snoring awoke him, and he asked 
one of the attendants where 
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“Scotty” Allan was. He had a wholesome 
regard for that doughty little man’s racing 
ability. The man told him that “ Scotty ” had 
left Candle and was coming fast in the rear, 
close behind him. Then, for all that he was 
tired in body and mind, Ramsay dared not rest 
longer, and out of camp hewent, his team on arun. 

He said afterwards that at this point in the 
trace he felt nervous ; not because of the excite- 
ment or apprehension of defeat, but he was 
labouring under a heavy mental strain, and knew 
that he had many more weary miles to travel 
without sleep or rest. So he kept his team on 
the move, nor did he spare himself, for he ran 
most of the way, thus lightening the sled. 

As the racers neared Nome the excitement 
surged high, and at the stations along the course 
Ramsay was believed to be breaking down, in 
the same way as Finn John was.believed to be 
breaking down. Every station and rest-camp 
advised the next one that the two men in the 
lead with the Siberian teams were collapsing. 

Ramsay arrived at Council on the return 
journey two hours and thirty-four minutes ahead 
of Allan, who had been creeping up, gaining lost 
time, and the race became a battle royal, with 
Ramsay and Finn John, master and man, 
fighting each other, both struggling against 
Allan, and the rest of the teams trailing along in 
the rear, a little behind, but still in the race, and 
some of them strong favourites. Charles John- 
son, with the other team of Ramsay dogs, drove 


into Council with his dogs showing signs of sick- 
ness and fatigue. They had been given too much 
food and water, and soon Johnson was forced 
to quit the race. But there were still two 
Ramsay teams in the running, and everyone 
agreed that they would be “in the money,” 
unless they “blew up,” as had been feared 
throughout the race. 

In Nome it was the belief that the Finn would 
yield to Ramsay and allow him to take first place, 
but Scandinavians who knew Johnson declared 
he was in the race to win, and that a strong 
rivalry existed between him and his employer. 

“ He'll drive till he drops,” they insisted, and, 
as mile after mile was clipped off the homeward 
Tun, it certainly looked like it. 

The way through the timber from Council 
was soft, and Ramsay concluded correctly that 
the heavy trail would tire Allan’s dogs. His 
own team plodded along, showing little sign of 
exhaustion, and “Scotty” did not gain so 
rapidly in the twenty-one miles to Timber 
Roadhouse. When he emerged from the timber 
Ramsay saved his team because of a fear that, if 
he pushed it too hard and the Finn broke down, 
“Scotty” might beat them both. He often 
said afterwards that this was the hardest thing 
for him in the race. He wanted to beat the Finn, 


who was driving his dogs, and yet he was forced 
by fear of Allan to hold his own team back. 
The rivalry between Ramsay and the Finn, his 
man, was stronger than was suspected. 


Johnson, the Finn, erriving st the winaing-post—Johnson is the man in the white swoater bending over the sled. 


From a Photo, by H. G. Kaiser. 
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With the smooth ice-trail on the Kucheblok 
River slipping like a ribbon from beneath the 
feet of his dogs, Allan again commenced to press 
Ramsay. He gained rapidly on the way to 
Topkok, and when starting up the long hill they 
were only fifteen minutes apart, Ramsay lead- 


At nine-fifty o’clock on the morning of the 
third day Ramsay, having slept but once, passed 
Solomon with thirty-six miles between him and 
the finish. “Scotty” was going like the wind 
far ahead of him, and was close upon the Finn. 
Ramsay now was geographically third in the 


Mr. Ramsay at the finish of the race—He is standing beside the man with the paper. 


From a Photo, by H. G. Kaiser. 


ing. “Scotty’s” dogs were faster, and he had 
rested more; he depended upon a fast sprint 
after leaving Solomon, when he meant to literally 
run away from his opponent. In a little while 
. Allan passed Ramsay, and, after another fifteen 
miles, was twelve minutes ahead by the clock, 
but still behind on account of time. Allan had 
sturted first, and must make up the difference. 


race, but he had those precious minutes in the 
difference between the starts to his credit, and 
his dogs were really in better condition than those 
“Scotty” was urging so hard. He pushed his 
animals a little faster, though they were tired 
indeed, and found that he could hold his own 
with Allan, whose team had slowed down because 
of the heart-breaking run it had made. 
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A report reached Nome from the cape, fifteen 
miles off, that Finn John had passed there, and 
it was almost a certainty that he would win 
first place. The last news from Allan was 
discouraging to his friends, advices arriving that 
“ poor ‘Scotty’ is almost down and out. He is 
exhausted and clinging to the handle-bars of 
his sled, which the dogs can barely drag.” 

But even thep there was an element of doubt 
as to who would win., Men, and dogs too, might 
fall from sheer exhaustion ten, five, even three 
miles from the end, unable to go farther. The 
Finn had not slept once, and no one believed he 
could stand the strain for an hour longer. 

It was Sunday, and a brighter day never 
dawned. The sun shone steadily, its rays 
glittering upon the silvery ice and gleaming 
trail. 

The beach, the ice, and the housetops were 
black with people gathered to see the finish. Gay 
banners fluttered here and there; bright colours 
waved in the sun; expectant faces turned 
toward a speck in the distance. Booming out 
on the still, frosty air, a signal-gun at the fort 
announced that the first racer had passed the 
barracks. A few minutes later the speck in the 
distance grew into a straggling dog-team—that 
of the Finn. 

Johnson approached slowly, greatly fatigued, 
and the watching people began cheering as he 
drew near. They forgot that he was a simple, 
untaught Finn, and remembered only that he 
had lowered the best Sweepstake time nearly 
half a day to seventy-four hours fourteen 
minutes twenty-two seconds. He had made 
a record. 

Mighty shouts burst from the throats of the 
men and women and children on the ice, and, 
as an echo, those on shore applauded the victory 
of Finn John. Deafening cheers, resounding 
from the beach to the ice-hummocks a mile away, 
rang out, and nationalities were forgotten when 
Johnson drove up to the judges’ stand, the last 
mile completed. All colours and classes yelled 
themselves hoarse, and with a rush a dozen of 
the winner’s countrymen broke through the 
dense crowd and gained the judges’ stand. 
They swept the Finn from his feet, and lifted him 
like a child to their stalwart shoulders. The 


Stars and Stripes and the flag of Finland, blended 
together with the gay colours of the Kennel 
Club and the Ramsay tartan, were draped about 
the Finn’s trembling form. Then with a happy, 
triumphant look on-his face, expressive of great 
gladness, the man relaxed in the arms of the 
men who strove to show him honour. 

“Scotty”? Allan came next. He had passed 
Ramsay on the trail, and he looked wan and 
worn as he staggered up the path beside which 
stood his many friends. His dogs showed the 
effect of the struggle, and they literally crept 
along, now and then breaking into a feeble trot 
in obedience to the voice of their master. Men 
called in sympathy to Allan as he approached 
and passed them, but he gave no sign that he 
heard ; no doubt he was thinking of the money 
his friends had lost on him, for he knew that he 
had been the favourite. But, with the knowledge 
that he had run a good race, though a losing one, 
he went up to the judges and spoke these words :— 

“Ramsay and Johnson are the toughest 
‘ mushers ’ and the finest sportsmen I ever knew. 
I have no protests to make; indeed, there is 
nothing from me but praise for them and a 
regret for myself.” 

Then came Ramsay, the champion racer of 
them all, for it was his team that won the first 
prize—that driven by the Finn. He was sixteen 
minutes behind Allan in arriving, but the 
difference in time at the start placed him actually 
second in the race. 

Cheers greater than those given Johnson and 
Allan met Ramsay as he advanced. In their 
excitement men swept down the ropes and threw 
their hats into the air. Good sportsmen, one 
and all, they thumped each other wildly in a 
frenzy of joy over Ramsay's sensational race 
and fine finish. Women laughed delightedly ; 
children looked upon Ramsay in awe. 

Beside his sled he stood, his fur cap in one hand 
and the other mopping his brow. He grinned 
good-humouredly at the men who had laughed 
at him before. 

“How do you like dog-racing, Fox?” he 
was asked. 

“ Ah!” he answered, with his slight stammer. 
“T think it great fun, the best I ever knew, 
really!” And that was all. 


A DEATH=-VOYAGE 
AT NIAGARA. 
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The scething waters of the upper rapids—This was taken, of course, whea the stream was free from ice. 
From a Photograph. 
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The story of one of the greatest tragedies in the history of Niagara. A party of visitors were strolling 
about the great ice-bridge beneath the falls when, without warning, the ice broke up and was 
presently speeding down the river towards the dreaded rapids, one of the cakes bearing upon its 


surface a man and his wife and a boy. 


Below will be found an account of the terrible battle with 


death that followed, in the sight of horror-stricken crowds of people. Sad as the story is, it is relieved 
by the splendid heroism of Heacock and Stanton, who, one after the other, gave up their lives 
sooner than desert a woman. 


EAR by year that wonder of the 
world, the mighty Niagara, whose 
thunderous roar has filled hundreds 
of thousands with awe, claims its 
toll of victims—some by foolhardi- 
ness, others by suicide, and still more by accident. 

Many persons, filled with a strange madness 
at sight of the tumbling waters moving slowly 
and majestically over the brink of the falls, only 
to be dashed into a veil of mist at the bottom, 
have deliberately leaped to their deaths. It 
would seem that to some minds the great falls 
have a powerful fascination, from which there is 
no escape. Some years ago, for instance, a 
‘woman, drawn irresistibly to the brink of the 
cataract, stepped into the seething water and 
passively allowed herself to be carried over the 


edge. Still others, growing over-bold, laugh- 
ingly defy the power of the water, and death is 
the price of their foolhardiness. 

The loss of life at Niagara Falls during the past 
few years has been greater than ever before. In 
the summer of 1911 one man, daring to operate 
an open boat down the treacherous rapids, lost 
his life in the whirlpool. Still later Captain 
Larsen, of Cleveland, negotiated the same rapids 
in a motor-boat, but, although his craft was 
wrecked, he himself escaped after a terrible 
battle with the tumbling, roaring waters. 

{t remained for the winter sightseers at the 
falls a few months ago to witness the greatest 
tragedy in the history of Niagara. The catas- 
trophe occurred on Sunday, February 4th, 1912, 
at a time when the falls and the gorge were 
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covered with ice to the depth of many feet. In 
this accident three persons—a man, a woman, 
and a young boy—were carried away on an ice- 
floe, and ultimately met their deaths at the point 
where the dreaded rapids have their beginning. 

When the ice broke away word was flashed to 
both Niagara cities, and by the time the final 
tragedy occurred many thousand people lined 
the banks of the river, watching in breathless 
horror. 

Perhaps the greatest winter wonder of Niagara 
Falls is-the ice-bridge which forms there every 
year just below the mighty cataract, and which 


thick. During the preceding week many people 
had gone out upon the frozen river and had 
reported the ice safe. 

So it was that on the Sunday named several 
ventured out upon the bridge. Among the 
number were Mr. and Mrs. Eldridge Stanton, of 
Toronto, Canada ; Burrell Heacock and Ignatius 
Roth, of Cleveland, Ohio; Monroe Gilbert, 
Niagara Falls, N.Y.; William Hill, an old river- 
man; William Lablond, and an unknown 
Italian. 

Heacock and Roth, both lads of seventeen, had, 
like the Stantons, journeyed from their homes 


This picture shows the Niagara Gorge, the rapids, and the two bridges from which the 
attempts at rescue were made. 


From a Photograph. 


extends its entire length. From day to day, as 
the cold weather continues, the ice becomes 
thicker and thicker until, by January or February, 
the so-called “‘ bridge ” is often sixty or seventy 
feet in thickness. 

To see this marvel of Nature thousands of 
tourists flock to Niagara in the winter months. 
They go there in droves, dare the dangers of a 
trip out on the slippery bridge, above which the 
frozen falls loom like a giant spectre, and then 
go home to tell their friends of their experiences. 

On the Sunday when the tragedy occurred 
the weather conditions were ideal for tourists 
who had longings to go out upon the bridge. 
The air was crisp and clear, the ice solid and 


for the express purpose of going across the famous 
crystal bridge, and it was destined that Heacock 
and the Stantons should go down to their deaths, 
with the roar of the mighty rapids ringing in 
their ears, and the wind howling a solemn 
requiem overhead. 

The memory of Heacock’s death, because of 
the heroism that marked it, will live long in the 
annals of the beautiful, deadly falls, for there has 
not been in its long history the story of a death 
so glorified by self-sacrifice as that of this mere 
boy, who, for the sake of a woman, fruitlessly 
threw away his life. 

Stanton, too, showed to the thousands who , 
watched him that he was a true man, who had 
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no fear of death. He, like Heacock, could have 
saved himself, but he refused to leave the woman 
he loved, and died with her. 

The scene just before the tragedy was one 
common at the falls. Stanton and his wife 
strolled about on the glistening ice, while Heacock 
and his chum, Roth, moved here and there with 
their camera, taking pictures. The others, too, 
moved from point to point, studying the fan- 
tastic forms which the ice assumed. 

For probably an hour the party thus wandered 
about on the ice, looking, from above, like so 
many flies, so insignificant did they seem in the 
vastness of the setting. 

Suddenly, from the direction of the American 
shore, there came first one loud report and 
then another. Hill, who had knowledge of the 
tricks of the river, realized that the ice had 
parted from the shore, and, with a cry of warn- 
ing, he started for the Canadian side. Lablond, 
Gilbert, and the unknown Italian followed suit 
and were soon safe on shore, but the others, 
becoming confused, rushed first towards one 
side and then the other. Stanton and his wife 
started for the American shore, but were met 
by a lane of open water, dark and ominous. 
With fear in their hearts, they turned and raced 
across the ice towards the other side, but as they 
neared the shore there came another deafening 
report, and the ice parted almost beneath their 
feet. Once more they made for the American 
side, but when within fifty yards of the bank the 
woman, her limbs paralyzed with terror, sank 
to her knees upon the ice. 

“Oh, Eldridge, Eldridge!” she cried. “I 
can’t go on; I can’t goon. Let us die here!” 

In vain did the distracted husband plead with 
the woman to make an effort. He tried to lift 
her in his arms, but he had become chilled, and 
presently sank down beside her. 

All the time the great field of ice, freed from 
its anchorage and driven onward by a south- 
west gale, drifted slowly down the river. The 
speed of the field, slow at first, increased when 
a jam, which had formed under the Horseshoe 
Falls, became freed and pressed it onwards. 

In the meantime Roth and Heacock had also 
become confused, but finally decided to make 
for the Canadian side, where those who had 
already escaped stood ready with ropes and 
poles. Heacock had thrown away his camera, 
and when Roth picked it up he dashed it to 
pieces on the ice, saying :— 

“Come! This is no time for cameras.” 

So saying, he started for the Canadian shore, 
with Roth at his heels. On the across the 
hummocks of ice the two youths passed Stanton 
and his wife. ‘The man was striving to drag the 
woman along, but his strength was not great 


enough; she lay a dead weight in his arms, 
With a despairing cry, Stanton turned to the 
hurrying boys. 

“For Heaven’s sake, help me!” he said. 
“ Will one of you help me with my wife ? ” 

Heacock stopped, looked at the pair, and then 
retraced his steps, in the meantime calling out 
to Roth to hasten on. 

“Get ashore, old fellow,” he said. “I'll be 
with you in a minute.” 

Roth, reaching the open water nearest the 
Canadian side, was assisted ashore by Lablond, 
who, leaping across the fissure, half-dragged, 
half-carried the boy to safety. 

In the meantime Heacock, having reached 
the side of the man and woman, was doing all 
in his power to aid in carrying Mrs. Stanton to 
safety. The woman was too overcome by terror 
to help herself, however, and it was with the 
greatest difficulty that she was dragged across 
the big hummocks. 

As the great field of ice drifted steadily down 
the river, breasting the mighty current of the 
Niagara Falls Power Company’s tunnel out- 
flow, those on shore kept abreast, striving in 
vain to reach those imprisoned on the ice. 

Bravely the man and the youth fought with 
numbed fingers to get the hysterical woman 
ashore, but as the minutes sped by they realized 
that the task was almost hopeless. At one time 
the field of ice actually brushed against the 
American shore, and Heacock could have 
escaped ; but, although he saw the opportunity, 
he let it go by, and his act cost him his life. In 
another moment the field drifted away from the 
bank and the opportunity had passed for ever. 

By this time the alarm had been given on both 
the American and Canadian sides, and the fire- 
men, equipped with ropes and ladders, drove 
madly to the bridges below the falls. One com- 
pany of firemen went to the lower steel-arch 
bridge, while the Canadian department took up 
its station on the cantilever structure, which the 
floating field of ice would pass first before 
plunging into the rapids. 

‘Two ropes were dropped from the upper bridge, 
while one rope dangled down to the water from 
the rail of the lower one. On the shore were 
hundreds of people, eagerly watching the struggle 
of the three out on the ice. 

Slowly the great field drifted under the upper 
steel-arch bridge, which is some distance above 
the cantilever span. The people lined along 
the rail shouted down encouragement, but the 
sound of their voices was lost in the thunder of 
the crushing, grinding ice beneath. 

Yard by yard the field drifted on towards the 
dreaded rapids, in which it would ultimately be 
shattered. ‘The watchers held their breath, and 
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Burrell Heacock 
From a Photograph. 


ia remarkabl » taken from the bri bo: Barrell Hi k seizis he the ice-floe hich he 
This remarkable: prosotranh en the ridée above, shove: © rrel leacock seizing the rope as tbe iss ae yet was 
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now and again a woman would be heard sobbing 
hysterically. 

“ Oh, it is terrible, terrible ! ” cried one woman, 
and she collapsed fainting upon the ground. 

Even as she spoke there was a rending crash, 
and, looking down, the watchers saw the great 
field split in two sections and fall apart as though 
cloven by a giant knife. The ice opened almost 
under the three struggling figures battling 
against death. Indeed, the field parted in such 
a manner that Stanton and his wife remained 
on one section while Heacock stood alone upon 
the other, and thus the three continued on to 
their doom, the fragment on which Heacock 
stood being somewhat in the lead. 

Those on shore made repeated efforts to get 
ropes across to the helpless prisoners, but the 
lines either fell short or were severed by the 
grinding ice. 

Heacock, evidently realizing that all hope was 
lost, waved his hands to the man and woman as 
the broken sections drifted apart. He placed 
his hands to his lips and called out some last 
word, but what it was will never be known. 
Next moment the field on which he stood was 
caught in the mighty current that marks the 
beginning of the lower rapids and raced head- 
long down the river, while that on which Stanton 
and his wife were marooned drifted towards the 
American shore, was caught in an eddy, and 
whirled round and round like a top. 

Standing alone, Heacock turned and faced 
the oncoming death. With steady eyes he 
looked upon the heaving waters that meant his 
end, swift but horrible. Once he gazed back at 
those who had been his companions and waved 
a last farewell. He had done his best, and could 
do no more. 

Gathering speed at every instant, the field 
raced on, now and again dipping and rising 
gently as it struck a swell. Before him, lined 
along the cantilever bridge, Heacock could see 
the hundreds upon hundreds of people watch- 
ing him breathlessly. As he looked he caught 
sight of the ropes dangling down into the water. 
With the floe drawing nearer and nearer to the 
bridge and the dangling ropes, the youth pro- 
ceeded to divest himself of his heavy clothing, 
until, when the time came for him to make his 
last fight, he stood attired in only his shirt, 
trousers, and shoes. : 

As he came up with the rope Heacock made a 
mighty leap high in the air and grasped the hemp 
with all his strength. The weight of his body, 
however, caused the rope to sag, so that he was 
immersed in the chilly water almost up to his 
chin. But the youth fought bravely. Not 
content with being dragged up by those above, 
the lad commenced to climb hand-over-hand. 


Five feet, ten feet he climbed, but gradually his 
strength began to fail, and he was compelled to 
rely solely on the efforts of Officer Patrick Kelley, 
of the Ontario police force, and a number of rail- 
road men. Slowly the boy was hauled upward. 
Twenty feet, thirty, forty !_ Heacock was begin- 
ning to weaken. His fingers were growing stiff 
with the cold, and he tried to grip the swaying 
rope with his tecth. Failing in this, he sought 
in vain to wrap the rope round his body, or at 
least around his leg. Fifty feet! Some of 
those on the bridge and on the shore were weep- 
ing. Women grew hysterical and strong men 
prayed. : 

Sixty feet! Sixty-five! Cheer upon cheer 
went up as safety drew near. 

But suddenly Heacock’s head was seen to 
drop back. His fingers relaxed their hold, and, 
as hundreds shrieked in horror, he fell, turning 
over and over, into the seething waters. 

Ina moment he appeared some distance below 
the bridge, and bravely struck out with the 
breast stroke. But his efforts were feeble, and 
the current of the river was more than he could 
fight against. Slowly-he was carried on, on, on 
towards the great wave that rises into the air at 
the beginning of the rapids. 

Seeing that he was beaten, Heacock turned 
and looked upward at the white faces lined along 
the rail of the bridge, over a hundred feet above 
him. He waved his right hand feebly, and then 
turned his face down the river. In another 
moment he was lost to view in the spume of the 
big wave. Once or twice afterwards his head was 
seen bobbing up and down in the black waters, 
and then, at last, he vanished from sight. 

But the tragedy was not yet over ; the hungry 
maw of the mighty Niagara was still unsatisfied. 

Stanton, still kneeling at the side of his wife 
as the field on which they were caught drifted 
down the river, saw the efforts of Heacock to 
save his life, and with set lips watched the boy 
go to his doom. The woman was too terrified 
to look, but lay inert upon the ice. 

When Stanton saw the other rope dangling 
from the bridge he leaned over his wife and shook 
her, but she paid no heed. Then, removing his 
coat, the man prepared to attempt the feat 
which the unfortunate Heacock had failed to 
accomplish. 

To those on the bridge and on the banks of 
the river it seemed ages before the field slowly 
floated under the cantilever bridge. As the 
sagging rope dragged along the ice Stanton 
grasped it in his stiffened fingers and tried 
desperately to loop it around the form of his 
wife. When the ice drifted on those on the 
bridge let the rope out in order to give the man a 
chance, but ere the line had been fastened about 
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the woman’s body it grew taut. The end had 
been reached ! 

Stanton clung to the rope and to his wife at 
the same time, but the hemp could not with- 
stand the strain. It parted, and Stanton, still 
holding his wife in his arms, waved the frayed 
end at the crowd on the bridge. 

Then, tossing the piece of rope into the water, 
he leaned over the woman and appeared to be 
whispering something into her ear, but the 
woman did not move. Then Stanton, turning 
her face upward, kissed her and sank down 
upon the ice at her side. 

He seemed to have given up hope and was 
waiting for the end. Kneeling, he held his wife 
close to him and shielded her white face from 
the cutting wind. 

Scarcely a word was uttered along the shore 
as the giant floe drifted onward to destruction. 
The only sounds were made by the tumbling 
water and the biting wind, which howled in 
weird accompaniment to the rumble of the river. 

Here were these two, helpless, with help less 
than a hundred feet away. There was no hope. 

Almost imperceptibly the great ficld gathered 
speed, until, nearing the lower bridge, it fairly 
raced along. But neither the man nor the woman 
looked up. They knew what lay before them. 
What need to look ? 

But even though hope had long since fled 
from the hearts of the pair, it still lived among 
those high up on the lower bridge, from which 
dangled the third—the last !—rope, the one 
slender thread between these two and death. 

As the field flashed into view around a bend 
in the river, those on the bridge sent up a shout, 
and Stanton, hearing, looked up. In an instant 
he caught sight of the rope swaying backwards 
and forwards, and he struggled to his feet. 
Gently patting his wife’s shoulder, he stood 
ready to battle for life again—life for himself 
and the woman who was dear to him. 

He wrapped his discarded coat about the 
shivering form of his wife and turned to face the 
one last, flimsy link between him and life—life, 
which scemed so real a thing only a few minutes 
before, but which now looked so uncertain and 
far away. 

The field, caught in an eddy, whirled around, 
shot towards the Canadian shore at a terrific 
rate, whirled again, and pitched headlong down 
the lane of roaring, seething water. On either 
hand lay open stretches of water in which huge 
cakes of ice, torn from the shore, floated onward, 
grinding and crashing, some of them splintering 
under the enormous pressure behind. 

At times the grinding of the ice resembled the 
shricks of human beings in mortal agony. The 
sounds rose high on the air, echoed from one 


rocky wall to the other, drowning the excited 
cries of those on shore. 

And always, as the waters roared and rumbled 
and the wind howled, the ice-field on which were 
the two unfortunate people drew nearer and 
ever nearer to the bridge which meant either 
safety or the abandonment of all hope. 

Now there remained but a scant fifty yards. 
Now twenty—ten—five ! 

The watching, awe-stricken hundreds held 
their breath as Stanton reached out and clutched 
the swaying rope with both hands. They cheered 
when they saw his fingers close over the slim line, 
but they cheered too soon. 

Stanton was chilled to the marrow, and his 
muscles seemed paralysed. As the field sped 
onward he was given slack, and with all the 
speed at his command he sought to loop the rope 
about the form of the woman. Again and again 
he thrust the knotted end under his wife’s arm- 
pits, only to find it slip from his stiffened fingers. 
Grasping it again, he would make another effort, 
but the rope had frozen stiff and would not bend. 

As the moments, each one potent with the 
power of life or death, fled past and the ice-field 
pitched and plunged towards the mighty wave 
that meant destruction, the lone man struggled 
frantically. Many there were who wept at his 
plight, but their tears availed nothing. 

Foot by foot, as the field glided down with the 
current, the slack was let out, and still Stanton 
could not tie the knot. 

Would the rope hold out ? 

Inch by inch it ran through the fingers of those 
on the bridge. Now the man had the rope loo; 
around his wife’s body. Now the knot was tied. 
Stanton straightened up from his task and waved 
his hand. 

Now! The crowd cheered and someone cried 
wildly : ‘‘ They’re saved !” 

But, no! The knot had slipped. It must all 
be done over again. 

The ficld was now only a hundred yards from 
the big wave. The man must succeed soon or 
it would be too late ; the end of the rope would 
be reached. 

No word passed between those who watched, 
breathless with apprehension. All eyes ° were 
fixed on the tragedy being enacted in the middle 
of the roaring, angry river below. 

Presently, when only a yard or so of rope 
remained to be paid out, Stanton rose to his feet. 
He turned his face upward, looked at the crowd 
on the bridge, and shook his head hopelessly. 
Then, deliberately, he cast the rope from him 
and it fell into the water with a splash. The last 
link was severed! The rope had been all that 
bound the man and woman to the living. Nothing 
now lay before the two but death in the rapids. - 
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Stanton, discouraged, had given up the task. 
Hope had flown—he was ready to die with the 
woman whom, when he led her to the altar only 
a few short years before, he had promised to 
protect until death. 

The man could have escaped himself. The 
means of safety had been in his hands, but he 
cast it aside in order that he might stay with his 
wife until the end. 

For several minutes he stood gazing back at 
those on the bridge. There was no expression 
of fear on his white, drawn face, which seemed 
small at that great distance. He looked up at 
the blue sky—that sky which had been so bright 
only a short time before, but which now seemed 
dark as night. He gazed upon the snow-covered 
walls of the gorge and along the foam-flecked 
river. Then, looking once more on the now silent 
watchers, he waved his hand in final farewell and 
turned his back for all time on his fellow-beings. 

With his face set towards the tumbling, hiss- 
ing, twisting rapids, he stood for some time like 
a statue, his hair blown back by the howling 
wind. Then, stooping, he raised the form of his 
wife in his arms and held her to his breast. The 
woman looked upward and seemed to be praying, 
and the man, leaning over, pressed his lips to 
hers and kissed her for the last time. 

The mighty wave was but a few yards away, 
and already the spray, torn from its crest by 
the wind, stung the faces of the man and woman. 
Already the kiss of Death was on their lips. 


By this time the field was racing onward at a 
terrific rate, and the water, rising above it now 
and again, washed it from one end to the other, 
sometimes threatening to drag the doomed 
couple into the icy depths. 

At last, when the end was only a few moments 
away, the man straightened up, clasped his wife 
to him closely, as though to shield her from the 
stinging cold, and then, still locked in close 
embrace, the two sank to their knees and, with 
eyes gazing straight ahead, waited. 

Suddenly the end of the field rose on the crest 
of the great wave and broke off with a loud 
report. The remnant of the field swayed and 
turned violently, so that it was with difficulty 
that the two kept themselves from being torn 
apart. 

The air was rent again and again with loud 
detonations, which marked the shattering of the 
giant field. Sections of it were hurled high in 
the air and, falling, were broken into small 
particles which were swept onward in the mighty 
current. At last the main section, on which 
knelt the man and the woman, rose on the crest 
of the wave, was poised for a moment in mid-air, 
and then, shivered to atoms, fell back into the 
dark waters with its human burden. 

The foam-fiecked water closed over the spot 
where Stanton and his wife had gone down to 
their death in that last embrace, and the tragedy 


_ was over. The mighty Niagara had collected 


its toll. 


A snap-shot of the point where the roughest water begins and where Stanton and his wife dleappeared. 


A scene on a “fazenda” in Brazil, showing rubber 
drying on wir 
From a Photograph. 
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A dramatic story from the interior of Brazil, where 
strange things take place that the outside world 
never hears of. ‘ Except that, for obvious reasons, 
the names of all the persons concerned and most of 
the places have been changed, the story is abso- 
lutely true,” writes Mr. Russan. The author made 
a lengthy trip through the “ Sertao,” during which 
he met most of the people concerned in the feud. 


@ F course Raoul was justified in shoot- 
ing and killing Diego Maccdo, but, 
seeing that Macédo had fired both 
| barrels of his foolish little pistol and 

™~ missed, it would have been more 
politic and, as it turned out, far better business 
to have let the ruffian go. But Raoul always 
said that it was too dark to distinguish Macédo’s 
weapon. It might have heen a long-barrelled 
six-chambered Colt instead of the nickel-plated 
twin-shot toy usually carried in the ‘“ Sertao ” 
by Brazilian fazendeiros, and if so, and if Raoul 
had hesitated—well, he, and not the Brazilian, 
would most likely have been the victim. 


The huts that were burnt down and caused all the trouble, 
From @ Photograph, 


Da Costa did not fire at all. Macédo and he 
had crept through the scrub to where Raoul sat 
by his camp-fire polishing his spurs, or his 
stirrup-irons, or his pony’s bit and curb, for 
Raoul du Chalroy had once been an officer in a 
crack European cavalry regiment, and smartness 
had remained a religion with him. Macédo, 
who was leading, blazed away at ten paces. 
Raoul snatched up the double shot-gun which he 
was seldom without, and returned the fire. The 
full charge struck the would-be assassin in the 
neck, and Macédo fell dead without so much as 
a groan. Buck-shot at close quarters may be 
trusted to do its work effectually. Da Costa 
ran to his horse, left among the rubber trees, 
and rode hard back to Villa Nova. So the blood- 
feud began. 

Now as to the events that led up to it. Raoul 
du Chalroy and Macédo represented opposing 
rubber interests. Villa Nova is in a famous 
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rubber district, where the manicoba grows wild 
in its millions. Both men were marking out 
new rubber lands for purchase, and the rivalry 
between them was keen. Each had erected a 
few makeshift buildings. One night Raoul’s 
huts caught fire and were burnt to the ground. 
It may have been an accident—a spark from a 
cooking fire burning in “‘ catinga” scrub forest, 
almost as dry and inflammable as tinder. Raoul, 


neighbours, and some score of variously-coloured 
rapscallions who were neither relations nor 
neighbours, all armed to the teeth, Raoul was 
riding hard to Maranaos, the principal town of the 
district and the seat of the local Government. 
There he gave himself up to the political chief, 
Coronel Esteves, who, luckily for Raoul, was 
deeply interested in his rubber ventures. 

“Tt’s a bad business,” said the chief, when he 


“Raoul snatched up a double shot-gun and returned the fire.” ~ 


however, did not stop to think. Within an 
hour or so Macédo’s huts were likewise ashes. 

Pedro Gonsalvez, who actually set them alight, 
made no secret as to who gave the order. 

“So, you villains, Senhor Raoul gets back his 
own !” he shouted from the scrub, before riding 
away. For the same number of milreis Raoul’s 
negro henchman would have been willing to do 
much more damage. Life is cheap in the 
“ Sertao” of Brazil. J 

The shooting followed the same night, as might 
have been expected. 

Raoul was not so imprudent as to stay in the 
neighbourhood of Villa Nova. Long before Da 
Costa got back with Macédo’s sons, his brothers, 
his uncles and cousins, his compadres and his 


had heard the story. ‘“ You won’t be able to 
gotack. The Macédos are powerful, and there’s 
a delegado in the family. Fortunately he’s 
absent; the delegates are sitting at Todos 
Santos. But he'll soon be told. You won't 
even be safe here in Maranaos without guards. 
I must see the judge and the tenente of police. 
I am afraid I shall have to let them lock you up 
for your safety and my own. I wish to keep my 
position under the Government.” 

So Raoul, who counted a duke among his 
uncles, for his own good made acquaintance with 
the interior of a Brazilian prison, pending an 
inquiry and possible trial. At Maranaos he 
remained some months—six in all, I think—but 
not exactly as a prisoner. Every morning at 
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eight o’clock the door of the jail was opened to 
him, and, accompanied by two black policemen, 
armed with service rifles and a sufficiency of ball 
cartridges, he was free to go where his mood 
inclined him. Often he went hunting deer, or 
shooting quail or duck, always accompanied by 
his black protectors, and frequently by the 
coronel and the tenente. At sunset, however, 
he was back at the prison, about the only safe 
place for him in Maranaos just then after night- 
fall. 

Now a certain Luzzoni resided in the Rua 
Direita, which street led straight to the scrub 
forest, Raoul’s hunting-ground. Morning and 
evening the prisoner on parole had occasion to 
pass Luzzoni’s, and almost as often his nose was 
greeted with an appetizing smell which reminded 
him of better days. No Brazilian cooking, that ! 
No bacalhao and red peppers, no tough stewed 
beef and green peppers, no rice, farinha, and 
peppers, no armadillo and peppers; no, nor 
porco and peppers—nothing of the Brazilian 
**Sertao” cookery about it. The second or 
third time that Raoul encountered the savoury 
odour he paused. Luzzoni saw him from a case- 
ment and came to the door. 4 

“Pardon, signore, will you honour me by 
partaking of my breakfast?” he said, in a 
mixture of Italian and Portuguese. 


“Signore!” exclaimed Raoul, recognizing 
and repeating the Italian pronunciation. “ Who 
are you?” 


“ Luigi Luzzoni, Italiano from Milan, at your 
service,” replied the little Milanese, who, by the 
way, stood perhaps five feet in his boots and 
might have weighed seven stone with his spurs, 
heavy Colt, and belt of cartridges. 

Raoul, being a linguist, promptly thanked 
Kim in his own language, and entered the house 
with his protectors. 

No doubt Luzzoni surpassed himself. The 
representative in the interior country—the 
“ Sertao”’—of a firm of Italian produce mer- 
chants at Todos Santos, he was a most excellent 
cook. I have breakfasted and dined with 
Luzzoni myself, and I know. I never heard what 
he gave to Raoul on that occasion, but there 
would most likely be soup, fish, macaroni and 
tomatoes, and lamb—Brazilians of the ‘‘ Sertao ” 
prefer goat ; there are religious scruples with 
regard to lamb. There would be quails, or a 
duck, or a chicken, a salad of sorts, and plenty of 
good Chianti, food and drink for the gods to a 
duke’s nephew who was spending his days in the 
woods and his nights in prison, eating anything he 
could get, and when he could get it. 

So the friendship began. As long as Raoul 
remained on parole at Maranaos he breakfasted 


and dined sumptuously every day at Luzzoni’s. 
Vol, xxix.—27, 


The Italian would accept no refusal, listen to no 
excuse, accept no remuneration, or even thanks. 

“No, signore,” he would say ; “ w@are the only 
Europeans in this desert of a Maranaos ;_there- 
fore it is my duty. It is also an honour to me to 
do this, and it is my pleasure.” Yet he did not 
know, perhaps never knew, that Raoul could 
call a duke his uncle, for the ex-officer never 
spoke of his family. 

Luzzoni had an agent, a compatriot, at Villa 
Nova, which was some eighty miles by an awful 
road from Maranaos. ‘here and back the little 
Italian rode in forty hours. Afterwards there 
were frequent messengers. Thus it happened 
that when the Macédos got wind of Raoul’s 
hunting expeditions and went out in strength 
to ambush and shoot him, it was Luzzoni who 
rode through the cordon on a horse lathered 
from bit to crupper, gave the warning which he 
had received almost too late from his countryman, 
and by a ruse rescued Raoul and his attendant 
policemen from pretty certain death. 

“ Hide—hide!_ And keep silent !” he gasped, 
as he pulled up in the,calderao of the woods 
where he had found Raoul. ‘‘ Give me your 
shot-gun and plenty of cartridges. No time for 
explanations. The Macédos are too near. When 
you hear me shooting over yonder,” pointing to 
the farther edge of the wooded hollow, “ride 
straight and hard for Maranaos. Keep a sharp 
look-out.” 

Raoul gave him the gun without a word, 
unslung his rifle from his back, and rode with his 
attendants into the scrub, where they quickly 
muzzled their horses. The Italian had dashed 
off at the best speed of his tired animal. Presently 
they heard him shooting at intervals a mile or 
SO away. 

Raoul understood the ruse, but sat silent. 
There was not another double breech-loading 
shot-gun in that part of Brazil. All the fazendeiros 
used Winchester rifles for game and carried little 
double-barrelled pistols for protection, or show. 
No other gun had half the volume of sound his 
possessed, or half the reverberation. Raoul 
waited for half-a-dozen shots, listened to the 
beating of horses’ hoofs on the rocky road and 
a signal or two ;_ then he left the shelter and rode 
for safety. In the Rua Direita he waited until 
Luzzoni arrived. 

“Yes, Signore Raoul, they caught me,” said 


‘the Italian, laughing rather breathlessly. “‘ Fifty 
* of them there were. 


Joao Macédo, the delegado, 
was chief. They were suspicious and angry, 
but. they let me go. You see, my agent at Villa 
Nova buys their rubber and their hides. He 
pays the best price, and they know where the 
money comes from. No, signore, no fear of 
their wringing the neck of the goose that lays the 
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golden eggs, the goose whose kilo always weighs 
a thousand grammes and not eight hundred. 
Besides, I tbld them I was seeking you, as you 
had left your shot-gun behind, and it was not a 
day for the deer and the rifle. No doubt they 
are still in the calderao, for I rode on fast, hid 
in the ‘ catinga,’ and let them pass by.” And 
Luzzoni laughed again—a silvery little laugh 
which accorded well with his slender, tiny figure 
and handsome, beardless face. 

Raoul was not tried for the shooting of Macédo. 
At an inquiry it was held to be justifiable and 
he was set free, notwithstanding that he was a 
foreigner and the slain mana native. The name 
of the Governor of the State chanced to be 
Esteves, the same as that of the political chief 
of Maranaos. Blood is thicker than water 
everywhere, but particularly so in the “ Sertao.” 

It was about this time that I found myself 
at Maranaos on a visit to the rubber forests, 
under Raoul’s guidance. He introduced me to 
Luzzoni, who had called at our temporary 
residence with half-a-dozen bottles of wine and 
a guitar. A score or sq of the young men of the 
town also looked in. They enjoyed my Scotch 
whisky very much, sang the “ Mattchiche” and 
danced it, too—with abandon. Luzzoni also sang 
—lItalian operatic airs to the guitar; he also 
danced, but not the “ Mattchiche.” I was struck 
by his great concern for the ex-officer, my guide. 
Indeed, he watched Raoul with the look almost 
of a hound for its master—affection and admira- 
tion, blended with a determination to protect. 
Others laid their pistols on the table before 
dancing. Not so Luzzoni; the long Colt 
remained in the pouch attached to his belt. 
Occasionally he glanced at the one casement as 
if fearing the rifle of an avenging Macédo might 
suddenly be thrust between its bars. There 
was an audience outside, of course, men, women, 
and children—that was usual. 

With Raoul as guide, I rode some six hundred 
miles over shockingly bad roads and_ trails 
inspecting properties, or, rather, vast areas of 
derelict land in the manigoba belt. We visited 
Villa Nova, but there, as at Porto Alegre and 
everywhere else in the neighbourhood of the 
Macédos, we were accompanied by a_police- 
guard. Seventeen strong, and mostly well 
armed, we rode into villages where the blood- 
feud had been sworn against Raoul, and 
naturally nothing happened. But I noticed 
that the slayer of Macédo never slung his ham- 
mock at nights where he might have been shot 
from an unshuttered casement, and I followed 
his example. To learn that one had been made 
a target in error would have been small satisfac- 
tion after the event, assuming that one had sur- 
vived. But we got through the dangerous 


country without mishap, or, indeed, any attempt 
on Raoul’s life. It would have been rather 
perilous, anyway, for the shot-gun with which he 
had killed Macédo was seldom or never out of 
his right hand when riding through the forest 
tracks, and never out of his hammock when he 
slept. 

At one halting-place, near Villa Nova—a large 
house on a hundred-thousand-acre fazenda, where 
at least half the people must have sympathized 
with the Macédo clan—Raoul boldly challenged 
all and sundry to a shooting match. The target 
was the ace of clubs stuck in a cleft stick an inch 
in diameter; the distance about a hundred 
paces. Every fazendeiro present tried hand, eye, 
and rifle—and missed. But Raoul, who fired 
last, obliterated the pip at his first shot and split 
the stick at the lower edge of the card with his 
second. I felt safer after that exhibition. But 
such personal matters have little to do with this 
story. 

Luzzoni remained at Maranaos. No doubt 
he considered that his friend would come to no 
harm, seeing that he was not only accompanied 
by police, but also by the representative of an 
English syndicate inspecting rubber lands with 
a view to purchasing them. The fazendeiro of 
the ‘‘ Sertao ” has a keen eye to the main chance. 
Most of the big estates are held in common by 
anything from ten to fifty members of a family, 
and a Macédo, owning through marriage a five 
per cent. interest in a Gonzalez estate, for instance, 
might be trusted to forget his thirst for Raoul’s 
blood while there was hope of a deal. 

It was some time after my departure from 
Brazil when the feud came once more to a head 
and Luzzoni again intervened. The English 
syndicate had not bought any of the lands, and 
consequently Raoul had lost a safeguard far 
more potent than his protectors of the police. 
The fazendeiros of the “ Sertao” were dis- 
appointed, singly and in the mass. All the deals 
were “ off’; consequently the blood-feud was 
on again with a vengeance. . 

That the English syndicate refused to buy 
was no fault of Kaoul’s, and a philosophic man 
would have taken small notice of the sneers and 
recriminations. But the ex-officer, who had 
more reason to be disappointed than any of the 
fazendciros, was not philosophic. He lost his 
temper and gave back gibe for gibe. Finally 
he quarrelled with Delegado Major da Silva, a 
connection of the Macédos, but hitherto 
friendly. The trouble was over some land which 
Da Silva had bought and paid for in the belief 
that it would be taken over at a good profit 
by the English syndicate. Raoul was Da Silva’s 
guest at his home at Porto Alegre at the time of 
the quarrel, 
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In Brazil, if you wish to annoy your enemy or 
antagonist, you allege that his descent is more 
or less contemptible. You may assure him that 
he is the son of an ass, the son of a mule, the son 
of a rattlesnake or of a jaracara—a serpent still 
more venomous and far more hideous—the son 
of a forest monkey, or even the son of a worm 
or a carrapato, without much risk to yourself; 
but if you‘call him the son of a certain something, 
which in its full meaning will not bear translation, 
there is often only one atonement—blood. 

In his anger Raoul applied the forbidden 
Teproach to the delegado, who, as may be 
imagined, was pretty nearly all-powerful in the 
“ Sertao.” & 

“For that you shall pay,” Da Silva rejoined, 
and left the house. 

In a few minutes he returned with a dozen 
friends, well armed. ‘There was a severe struggle, 
but Raoul had been pounced upon before he 
could use his shot-gun or the knife which he 
carried in an arm-hole of his waistcoat. Both 
were taken from him. 

“ Tie him up,” ordered Da Silva. 

It was done, and the prisoner was promptly 
hauled to a store-room and flung on the floor, 
trussed hands, arms, feet, and body. 

“‘ Now put a guard over him,” said Da Silva. 
“ Where is the son of Diegg Macédo ? ” 

The young man was found without much 
trouble and a loaded rifle given to him. 

“T place your father’s murderer in your 
charge,” said the delegado. ‘‘ Watch over him 
with care. If he tries to escape—well, your 
father’s murder is still unavenged, and you are 
sworn—you understand ?” 

“T do,” and young Macédo, a powerful, heavy- 
featured ruffian, kicked Raoul savagely. ‘‘ When 
shall he try to escape, Senhor Delegado?” he 
asked. 

“Whenever you choose. But wait until my 
friends have gone home,” was the reply. 

It was a sentence of death. 

Da Silva returned to his house, which adjoined 
the store-room, and young Macédo sat on an 
empty packing-case, with the rifle between his 
knees, jeering at his captive while waiting for the 
dispersal of the crowd outside and the departure 
of the delegado’s friends. 

Raoul had only enemies amongst the people 
of Porto Alegre, but luckily Luzzoni’s agent at 
Villa Nova chanced to be there on business. He 
heard of the arrest, mounted his horse, and rode 
to Maranaos and Luzzoni. 

The little Italian wasted no time in words. 
He knew well that he would have to race if he 
would save Raoul’s life. Into one saddle-bag 
he packed carefully two bottles of most potent 
cachaga, the whisky of the country; into the 


other two loaded revolvers and a knife; then 
he mounted his best horse and left the Rua 
Direita at the animal’s fastest speed. 

Only those who have ridden from Maranaos 
to Porto Alegre will be able to appreciate that 
breakneck gallop. Even by daylight it is not 
a road at all, but a tortuous, switchback track 
through villainous “ catinga”’ scrub forest. No 
wheeled vehicle could travel over it; the 
mercantile traffic is by mule-pack trains. Up 
and down, through streams and mud-holes, 
over whale-backed masses of slippery igneous 
rock,on which one’s horse’s hoofs ring as if passing 
over a cellar, through clumps of cacti, only 
avoided by detours in the day, absolute spiky 
traps when the sun has set—such is the way. 
Luzzoni started at nine o’clock and reached 
Porto Alegre about midnight. In a corral near 
the centre of the village were many horses, and 
the moon was up. The little Italian chose the 
best-looking, unsaddled his own tired animal, 
saddled and bridled the fresh one, and hitched it 
to a post close to Delegado da Silva’s store-room, 
in which a lamp still burned. Then, treading 
softly, for Da Silva’s roystering friends had not 
yet gone home, he approached the window and 
looked within. 

Raoul still lay trussed on the earthen floor. 
Young Macédo was nodding. An empty cachaca 
bottle stood on the packing-case beside him, with 
a broken glass. Luzzoni stole away and returned 
with the two bottles of strong liquor he had left 
in his saddle-bag; the revolvers were in his 
pockets, also the knife. He tapped the window 
gently. Young Macédo rose sleepily and opened 
It. 

“ What do you want ? ” he asked. 

“Tve brought a drink for Signore Raoul,” 
replied Luzzoni. 

“Curse him!” was the muttered rejoinder. 
“Give it to me and get off. It’s time he tried 
to escape.” 

“ Tl wait to see you give him a drink. He 
must need it badly.” 

Young Macédo snatched the bottle and drew 
the cork with his teeth. 

“ He’ll want a lot of drinks soon enough, but 
you won’t see him drinking, unless you are fool 
enough to go with him where he’s going to.”” 

“ Where’s that ?”” asked Luzzoni. 

“ Infierno,” answered young Macédo, and, 
inserting the neck of the bottle between his lips, 
he drank and drank. When, for want of breath, 
he took it away, the bottle was half empty. 

“ That’s good.” : 

“Yes. Give Signore Raoul some of it.” 

“No. There’s none too much for myself.” | 

“ Thave another bottle. It is yours if you will 
share it with him.” 
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“ Hand it over.” 

Luzzoni did so and 
stood with his elbows on 
the sill, watching, and 
listening to the merry- 
makers in the adjoining 
building. 

Raoul had been very 
wide awake at 
the first sound 
of the Italian’s 
gentle voice, 
but he snored 
loudly when 
young Macédo 
reeled towards 
him with the 
half -empty 
bottle. 

“Here, wake 
up, you, and 
take hold!” 
said the guard, 
shaking his 
prisoner ineffec- 
tually. “The 


“In a moment they were in the open, emptying their little pistols at a horseman 
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fool’s asleep,” he went on, stagger- 
ing drunkenly and nearly falling as 
he spoke. “I can’t rouse him.” 

“Kick him,” said Luzzoni, “ or let 
me in and I'll wake him.” 

Young Macédo, four parts drunk, 
was amused. He lifted his foot, but 
nearly fell again. 

“Come in and kick him yourself,” 
he said, and, staggering to the door, 
he unlocked it. Luzzoni entered the 
store-room very warily, turning the 
key behind him ; but, as he had not 
quite closed the door, the bolt was 
not shot home. 

“He is very sound asleep,” he 
said, bending over the prisoner. nat 
don’t like to disturb him. We two 
had better finish the other bottle.” 

“‘That’s sense,” said the guard, 
smacking his lips. 

Very soon young Macédo was 
almost speechless and quite incapable. 
Assured of that, Luzzoni tossed down 
another glass of water. “ Now,” he 
said, “Ill wake Raoul and give him 


who flashed past, almost lying on the animal's neck. a drink.” 
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“ Give—him—two, senhor, my dear senhor— 
good cachash,” mumbled Macédo, thickly, 
letting his rifle fall to the ground, and stretch- 
ing himself full length on his packing -case. 
“Goo-d ni’—good cachash, good amigo,” and 
he snored. 

Immediately Luzzoni was alert. So was Raoul. 
Not for years had Raoul drunk intoxicants, but 
he swallowed the dose of cachacga which the 
Italian gave him ; he needed it. While holding 
the bottle to his friend’s lips, Luzzoni cut the 
ropes that bound him—snip—snip—snip. Raoul 
was free, but he did not speak while the Italian 
chafed his legs and arms. His eyes spoke his 
gratitude. Presently he rolled over and stretched 
his limbs. 

‘* Obrigado,” he whispered. 

Luzzoni raised him to his feet and supported 
him to the door. Outside he assisted him into 
the saddle, thrust the revolvers into the saddle- 
bags, and unhitched the borrowed horse. 

“Start slowly, signore,” he said, “ but when 
the stiffness has worn off, ride hard. Maranaos 
will not be safe now Da Silva is your enemy, 
remember.” 

As Raoul gathered up the reins, there was a 
yell from the store-room. Young Macédo had 
rolled off the packing-case to the floor, awakened, 
and missed his prisoner. 

“‘Senhor Delegado! Senhor Delegado!” he 
shouted, hoarsely, endeavouring to get on his 
feet and to pick up his rifle; but the cachaca 

shad been too potent. He toppled over again 
and lay sprawling, just as Da Silva with half-a 
dozen of his friends burst into the room through 
another doorway. 

“Escaped! Maldito/” In a moment they 
were in the open, cmptying their little pistols 
at a horseman who flashed past, almost lying on 
the animal’s neck. Fortunately for himself 
Raoul had not been robbed of his spurs, and by a 
mighty effort of will had been able to use them, 
notwithstanding that his legs felt as heavy and 
almost as lifeless as lead. Luzzoni had no chance 
of escape. He had not provided a second horse, 
and his own tired animal was without saddle or 
bridle. He ran, but the delegado saw and 
recognized him immediately, for the moon was 
at the full. 

“ The Italiano!” he shouted, and started in 
pursuit. Five minutes afterwards Luzzoni was 
being dragged, pushed, and kicked to the store- 
room, which he entered breathless. Young 
Macédo was sitting up, weeping with rage and 
maudlin drunkenness. 

“ Too—mush cachash,” he mumbled, his head 


lolling. ‘ He gave me cachash—shoo-oot him. 
Give me the rifle. I’ll—shoo-oot—him.” 

“No, you drunken fool,” rejoined Da Silva, 
pale to the lips with fury. “I'll shoot him 
myself. Stand him up against the wall, friends, 
and get out of the way.” 

He snatched up the rifle and opened the breech. 
A cartridge was there. 

“Now, senhor,” he went on as he closed the 
breech, “ say your prayers and be quick about it.” 

The Italian had himself backed to the wall. 
Calmly he faced his executioner, drawing up his 
small figure to its full five feet in the lamp-light. 

“T said my prayers before I started on this 
errand,” he rejoined. “ Now,” and he threw 
open his jacket and vest, baring neck and chest, 
“now, Senhor Delegado da Silva, shoot—shoot— 
and kill a woman! It will be a fine tale to tell 
the Governor at Todos Santos and the other 
delegates.” 

The rifle crashed to the floor and exploded 
harmlessly. 

“ Madre de Dios !”” Da Silva ateered There 
was no room for doubt. ‘ And the scoundrel 
has a wife and family,” he went on. 

“T know,” said the signorina. “He has no 
suspicion that I am a woman. Unless you or 
your men tell him, he will never know. Now, 
will you lend me a saddle and bridle? My 
horse is tired, but will be able to get to Maranaos. 
I borrowed a fresh horse for my friend. I will 
see that it is sent back.” 

“ All that I have .is at your disposition,” 
replied Da Silva, gallantly, after a pause. “ Even 
my tongue and the tongues of my friends here. 
Macédo, the drunken idiot, is, as you will perceive, 
again asleep. He will not remember anything.” 


That night and the next morning Raoul rode 
eighty miles through scrub forest. He reached 
the railway station at Machado Portella, took 
the daily train to Todos Santos, and turned his 
back on the “‘ Sertao” for good. 

The Signorina Luzzoni rode leisurely to 
Maranaos alone, although Da Silva had offered 
to accompany her. According to the last infor- 
mation I had of her, she was still agent at 
Maranaos for the important firm of Italian pro- 
duce merchants. The Senhor Delegado da Silva 
proved himself a gentleman of sorts by preserving 
a golden silence. He would have had Raoul 
shot, and in his rage would have shot his rescuer, 
believing that he had to do with a man; but 
then the Brazilian of the “ Sertao,” gentleman or 
otherwise, does not live who would not resent 
to the death’ that one forbidden insult. 
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THE STORY OF A TRAMP 
ACROSS EUROPE. 


BY F. HARRIS DEANS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY FRED BUCHANAN, 
AND FROM PHOTOGRAPHS, 


For a wager, although knowing no language but 
his own, the author undertook to walk from 
Vienna to the Hook of Holland, averaging thirty 
miles and spending not more than six shillings a 
day. He won his wager, but incidentally he met 
with many curious adventures and misadventures. 
Mr. Deans is blessed with a sense of humour, and 
his narrative makes very amusing reading. 


IV. 


HHE post-offices in Germany are 
} peculiar institutions. They are a 
re IG far-sighted people, the Germans, and 
fat Nae) they allow for expansion. If there 

are any post-offices in the country 
of less than three storeys, I must have over- 
looked them. Every floor is divided into about 
four departments, and every department has 
about a dozen offices. 

In some of the smaller towns, where business 
is not very brisk, the staff consists of one official. 
You have to make an appointment with him if 
you want to be served. Entering on the ground- 
floor, you run round and tap with your money at 
every pigeon-hole until he answers. You then 
ask him for a stamp, whereupon he orders you 
to go to No. x pigeon-hole and wait there till he 
comes. You wait patiently for about five 
minutes, and then he pops his head out of No. 3 
and wants to know if you’ve gone to sleep. 
When you ask for a twopenny-halfpenny stamp, 
he says, ‘‘ Oh, I thought it was a penny one you 
wanted,” and instructs you to try at No.7. At 
No. 7 he probably discovers he has run out of 
twopenny-halfpenny stamps, and you have to 


iw > 


_ Go to windows No. 3 and No. 11 and get two 


penny ones and one halfpenny one. 


Ree 


“He pops his head out and wants to kaow if you've 
fone to sleep.” 


By this time you are getting quite friendly, 
and when you ask him where the telegraph-office’ 
is, he will probably get out his guide-book and 
hunt the place out for you. He may even offer 
to take you there himself, as he’s the telegraph- 
clerk as well, and has got to get there anyhow, 
in order to attend to you. 

The Germans themselves, when they go to 
buy a stamp, make a day of it and take their 
lunch with them. It is quite a pretty sight to 
see the mother and a group of children sitting 
on the stairs, eating their bread and sausage and 
wondering whether father will remember them 
when he comes back with the stamp. 

I had an experience of German postal official- . 
dom at Mainz. I arrived at about seven in the 
evening, having spent my last penny on a cigar 


_ coming into the town. I knew, however, that 


I should find a Geld telegram awaiting me at the 
post-office. 

On application at the Postlagernd I was given 
a card with instructions to present it at the 
telegraph-office. The telegraph-clerk was a cold, 
official individual, and he asked me how I ‘knew 
there was a telegram for me. I told him the 
man in the Posilagernd had told me so. He 
asked me how he knew. I said I didn’t know, 
unless he’d been using his brains. 
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Even then the official didn’t exactly admit that 


there was a telegram for me. 


The farthest he 


would go was to say that, if I could prove I really 
was the person I represented myself to be, he’d 
inquire into the matter. I tendered my passport, 
but he pointed out with some severity that I 
might have stolen it. I wrote my signature, so 
that he could compare it with the one on the 
passport, but he coldly remarked that in all 


probability I was an experienced forger. 


I didn’t get heated ; I just reasoned with him. 
I said (forgetting who he was and speaking 
sensibly), didn’t he think that if I was the cun- 


ning criminal he took me for I could do 
better for myself than by trying to swindle 
clever, hard-headed post-office officials ? Of 
course he had to admit that; I’d bowled 
him a googlie. 

Beaten there, he said that under the 
regulations referring to Geld telegrams, 
number one thousand and something, he 
couldn’t pay me direct. The money could 
only be delivered at my permanent address. 

I gave him the choice of two—my private 
address and my club in London. 

Hadn’t I got one in Germany? he 
demanded. 

I said no; an aunt living at Margate 
was the nearest I could do him. 

He threw his cards up then, and said an 
hotel in Mainz where I was spending the 
night would do. I hurriedly looked up an 
hotel in my Baedeker, and said the 
Germania. 

“Good!” he said. 
money round at once.” 

He also advised me to hurry, or else the 
Geld Brieftréger would get round there 
before me. So I took my hat in my hand 
and ran. ( 

The Germania was full up; I therefore 
explained the position of affairs to the 
manager and asked if I might wait. He 
hesitated as he eyed my travel-stained 
garments, but at last said if I would 
promise to keep in a dark corner I could 
wait in the smoking-room. So I went in, 
ordered a glass of beer, and waited. About 
an hour later the postman bustled in. He 
asked the manager if he was acquainted 
with me. The manager, naturally some- 
what insulted, replied that he was not. All 
he knew about me was that I had walked 
into his hotel and sat for nearly an hour over 
one glass of beer. 

As. I had given the Germania as my 
address, the fact that I was mot stopping 
there made the postman deeply suspicious. 
He seemed to think I must be a pretty bad 


“T will send the 


character if I had no acquaintances in a town 
like Mainz; he was only a common postman, 
yet he had hundreds. 

Eventually he took my passport and went 
back to the post-office for further instructions. 
I begged him to let me have sixpence on account, 
so that I could pay for the glass of beer I had had, 
but he wouldn’t. I heard him tell the waiter 
as he went out that he ought to have had more 
sense than to have trusted me. When he went 


away I skulked up in the darkest corner I could 
find, and tried to avoid the pathetic eye of the 
waiter as he glanced at the glass of beer I hadn’t 
paid for. 


“* I skulked in the darkest corner I could find, and tried to avoid the 


pathetic eye of the waiter as he glanced at the glass of beer 


T hada’t paid for.” 
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At nine o'clock the 
Brieftrager returned, and 
said if I would go up to 
the post-office I would 
now be paid. I took him 
on one side and pleaded 
with him. If I let him 
hold my hand all the way 
up to the post-office, I 
asked, would he lend me 
threepence? I said I 
owed a bill for beer at 
the hotel, and if the news 
got about it might do me 
harm. ® But he wouldn’t, 
and I had to appeal to 
the manager before they 
would let me go. (That 
manager scemed quite 
surprised when I returned 
half an hour later and 
paid him in full.) 

At Niederheimbach, on 
the thirty-seventh day of 
my journey, one of my 
boots collapsed, and I had to go to the village 
cobbler to have the toe-cap sewn on. He was 


a genial soul, and when I had taken my boot 
off and seated myself on his doorstep while he 
repaired it, he offered to go and get me some 
When he came back with the beer, 


beer. 
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"The manager seemed quite surprised when I returned half an hour later and 
paid him in full.” 


he brought most of the village with him, and 
they stood round in an admiring crowd while 
I sat on my foot to hide the hole in my sock. 

I waited patiently for some time, and then I 
got up and went in to urge him to speed up a bit. 
But he wasn’t there. Somebody in the crowd, 


“They stood round in an admiring crowd while I sat on my foot to hide the hole in my sock.” 
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who apparently knew him, suggested he had 
probably slipped out of the back-door and gone 
down to the Gasthaus. Some men would have 
thought twice about parading through the village 
with one boot off, but I didn’t. However, I 
wished I had when I came to a part where they 
were remaking the road, and I had to hop for 
about ten yards on one foot. 

When the cobbler heard my voice outside the 
Gasthaus, asking if anybody had seen my boot, 
he came out at once. He explained that he had 
brought my boot to show to a friend, as it was 
a very good boot. Then his friend came over 
with some more friends, and they had a guessing 
competition—for beer, which I had to pay for— 
as to how much the boots had cost. 

In the end he did the boot, however, and 
charged me three shillings—and the stitches 
burst three days later. 

Throughout my tour I received everywhere, 


wagoner omitted to invite you to a ride, he would 
probably, when he had realized his oversight, go 
and drown himself in the nearest canal. 

Maybe, though, my pleasant recollections of 
Holland are due to the fact that I passed through 
most of it at a racing pace. 

On Friday morning, August 13th, I found that 
to win my wager it was necessary for me to reach 
the Hook of Holland in time to catch the evening 
boat on Saturday. This gave me thirty-six hours 
in which to cover a distance of ninety-six miles, 
To make matters worse, though I knew I should 
find ample funds awaiting me at the Hook, I 
had only tenpence to carry me along until I 
reached there. 


From a) 


despite my decidedly elementary German, the 
greatest kindness and consideration, but never 
to such an extent as I did in Holland. Perhaps 
it was that here my bad German was really a 
help to me. To my ear Dutch sounds like German 
spoken by an Englishman who has had six postal 
lessons in the language. That, of course, was 
why J shone as a linguist. 

Of all the countries I passed through Holland 
was the only one that really lived up to its 
advertisements. Everywhere were cheeses, 
barges, windmills ; a little less brightly coloured, 
perhaps, but nevertheless easily recognizable 
from the posters. 

Still the Dutchman saunters along by the 
side of a canal, smoking his long pipe, his great 
wooden clogs clattering 3 and he is still clad in a 
blouse and baggy blue trousers, with an enormous 
different-coloured patch in the seat. 

Pedestrianism in the land of windmills is a 
matter of the greatest difficulty. 


A wayside snap-shot. 


If a passing 


(Photograph. 


I therefore resolved to walk all night. I do 
not advise anybody to walk at night-time in 
Holland. The atmosphere is damp enough 
during the day, hut at night it is not so much 
moist as liquid—a very buoyant person could 
probably swim in it. 

I remembered learning at school that Holland 
was a low, lying country (I think it was our 
wit that was responsible for the punctuation) ; 
Mr. Mantalini would probably have better 
described it as a “dem’d damp, moist, un- 
pleasant country.” 

I was passing through a village at three o’clock 
in the morning when two myrmidons of the law 
sprang upon me with gleaming swords. As I 
have said, Dutch is a mixture of German and 
English—but it is badly mixed. It invariably 
happens that the bit you say in English should 
be in German, and vice versa. Even when you 
do get it right, they probably only think you 
have a tickling in the throat. 
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We chatted for about twenty minutes i=: came any farther 
put as they were two to one they easily ESS dressed tike that. 
talked me down. Eventually they invited al 2 I reached the Hook 
me to go with them to the police-station— ( ane vous of Holland with an 
at least, one invited me and the other & ous hour to spare. My 


shoved me along by the scruff of the neck. 
‘At the station they put me in a prison- 
cell and allowed me to languish for two 


hours while they went 
out and secured an 
interpreter. They 
had to go three miles 
for him, and when 
eventually he came 
along, in a pair of 
carpet-slippers and a 
mackintosh, I don’t 
know who was sorrier 
they had taken all 
that trouble—he or I. 

He was a Dutch- 
man who had lived 
seven years in Eng- 
land—connected with 
the fish trade, I 
imagine. At least, 
from the things he 
said, in the first 
moments of passion, 
I took it he- must 
have lived most of 
that seven years in 
Billingsgate. He was 
a bit of a sportsman, 
however, and when I explained 
1 was neither a tramp nor a Spy, 
and was only walking all night to 
win a bet, he became quite 
cordial. In fact, he even offered 
to drive me twenty or thirty 
miles on the road, so as to give 
me more chance of winning ! 

The gendarmes, too, grew very 
friendly after hearing his interpre- 
tation of my explanation, One 
of them produced a stone jar of 
Schnapps, and we drank this 
neat out of a cup. It was then 
that I realized how it was that, 
with such a national drink, the 
Dutch manage to ward off rheu- 
matism in their damp - sodden 
country. 

It was past six o'clock before 
they permitted me to resume my 
journey, and the interpreter 
walked quite a long way with 
me—until, in fact, I pointed out 
that people might talk if he 


“The interpreter walked quite a long way with me.” 


The Author at the conclusion of 
his tramp. 
From a Photograph. 


corstant thirty miles 
a day had put me in 
such excellent condi- 
tion that I was not 
in the slightest degree 
footsore, nor even 
abnormally tired. In- 
deed, I sat up most 
sf the night on board 
relating my experi- 
ences to a group of 
interested fellow-pas- 
sengers. 

I reached England 
on Sunday morning. 
As I made my way 
by train to Woolwich 
—my home—I mused 
with glee on the re- 
spect and admiration 
with which my friends 
would learn of my 
feat. So taken up was 
J with such thoughts 
that I was scarcely 
conscious of the open- 
mouthed curiosity my 
travel - stained, sun- 
burnt appear- 
ance aroused in the other 
passengers. 

When I arrived in Woolwich, 
having been abroad for over two 
years, the first person I saw on 
the platform was an old school 
friend. 

“ Halloa, Deans!” he said, 
casually. ‘“ Been abroad, haven’t 
you? My word, you do look 
an old tramp! What on earth 
have you been doing?” 

This gave me my opportunity 
to impress him, 

“ Doing ?” I responded, airily. 
‘Nothing—nothing, Just 
wales home from Vienna, that’s 
all.” 

“ Walked?” he cried, star- 
ing. “I should have thought 
it would have been almost as 
cheap to have come by train.” 


Tue Enp. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY REID KELLIE, AND FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 


The remarkable story 
British Bast Africa, as told by himself. 


of an ex-sailor’s adventure among the fierce and treacherous Kikuyu people of 
At the time when John Boyes first went among the Wa- 


Kikuyu their territory was practically unknown and untrodden by white men; yet he dared to beard 
these truculent savages in their lair, and by sheer pluck and force of character finally became the 
supreme ruler of the tribe, mustering half a million of people. At imminent risk he made his authority 
felt, fought and defeated those who warred against him, and trained a miniature “army” which 
marched under the British flag. Later came his abdication, his arrest by the British authorities on 
charges of robbery and murder, and his triumphant acquittal. Boyes’s modest narrative reads like 
a romance, yet the facts he sets forth are within the knowledge of many men still living in British 
Bast Africa, while his trial is a matter of official record. With the rapid spread of civilization in the 
wildest parts of the earth, it is probable that no such story will ever be told again. 


IV. 
alLL doubts as to the object of the 


In the meantime, the uproar among the 


\ | natives’ threatening demonstration 
Pd am Sg were removed by the cries of “Kill 
CQsee| the white man!” which could be 
rs ~~ heard resounding in the stillness 
of the night, and it may be imagined that 
my feelings were somewhat mixed—planted 
there out in the wilds as I was, with a crowd 
of yelling savages anxious to cut my throat 
swarming round my camp. It was quite 
useless to think of packing up and clearing 
out, as we should have been pretty certain to 
have lost our way in the darkness, and have run 
a greater risk of being killed in the morning. 
Further, to have shown the white feather in this 
way now would have meant abandoning my 
project of going up into the country, and I was by 
no means disposed to give up my idea. So 
I set to work as well as I could to build a kind 
of fort, using the boxes of trade goods, and 
anything else I could get, to make barricades. 
Having got all my people inside the enclosure, 
I warned them not to move out of it on any 
consideration, telling them we should come out 
of it all right. 


‘natives had died down and given place to an 


‘almost oppressive stillness, only broken now 


and then by a faint rustling, which tuld us 
that the savages were moving about just out- 
side the fort, and, although we could not see 
them, we instinctively felt that we were being 
surrounded. The sensation of knowing that the 
enemy were creeping up all round. us was a 
good deal more trying to the nerves than all 
the previous noise and shouting had been, 
and it was difficult to remain inactive as the 
time dragged on and no move was made against 
us. I kept the men at work, strengthening the 
fort, and while they were thus engaged word 
was brought to me that the chief, Karkerrie, 
had been seen, fully armed, going to join a 
body of the natives who were collected some 
distance away. Acting on the spur of the 
moment I called a couple of men, and made 
my way quietly out of the fort, with the object 
of intercepting him, if possible. I was just 
in the nick of time’ to waylay him, and, 
jumping on him before he was aware of my 
presence, I made him a: prisoner, and carried 
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“I placed my revolver to his head, and told him that at the first sigan of an attack I should fire.” 


him back to the fort. This was a piece of rare 
good fortune, and my spirits rose in conse- 
quence. Waiting for the attack, however, was 
weary, monotonous work, so I went round to 
each man separately to give him a word of 
encouragement, and especially to pass away the 
time. 

The night dragged on without any attack 
being made, and about four or five o’clock in 
the morning we could tell, by the different 
noises heard and the sound of whispering that 


frequently reached us, that we were surrounded 
by Karkerrie’s people, who were only waiting 
for the first peep of dawn to blot us all out. It 
was evident that the critical moment was at 
hand, and that it was time for me to act in 
some way ; so I spoke to Karkerrie, telling him 
that we were surrounded by his people, and 
that immediately they attacked us or even fired 
into the camp, he would be the first man to die. 
To further convince him that I was thoroughly 
in earnest, I placéd my revolver to his head, 
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and told him that at the first sign of an attack 
I should fire. 

The chief had a pretty good regard for his 
own skin, and, being quite satisfied that I 
should carry out my threat, he at once shouted 
to his followers, and told them of the position 
he was in. Fortunately his words, to all appear- 
ance, had the desired effect, though the Kikuyu 
were at first considerably surprised to find that 
their chief was inside the fort, and were, no 
doubt, badly at a loss to account for his presence 
there. He had, however, evidently sufficieut 
power over them for his orders to be respected, 
and they gradually drew off, and things quieted 
down once again. When daylight came, we 
could tell by the spoor on the ground, and the 
way everything had been trodden down, that 
the fort must have been surrounded by thousands 
of natives during the night. 

Karkerrie having assured me that no further 
attack should be made, and repeated his 
professions of friendship, I set him at liberty, 
and things resumed their normal aspect. To 
see the natives going about as usuab made it 
difficult to realize that I and my people had 
been so nearly wiped out. Nevertheless, I did 
not trust the chief, and had spies secretly 
watching his movements and ready to warn 
me of the slightest sign of treachery. 

Going on with my trading, I sent two or three 
cows out in different directions to be exchanged 
for sheep. It may have been a foolish thing 
to do, but I let the cows go out of my camp 
without sending any of my own men with them. 
I had done the same thing before, and the 
sheep had always been brought in, and it never 
occurred to me that it might not be so again ; 
but on this occasion it happened otherwise: the 
sheep did not come in, and the natives refused 
to return the cattle. I was rather at a loss how 
to act, as I had such a lot of ivory in the camp. 
I did not know whether it would be best to 
leave the camp and go after the cattle, or what 
to do. Whatever I did, however, must be done 
quickly, so I decided to leave a few men in 
camp—about ten askari and fifty Kikuyu—and 
go after the cattle. The most remarkable thing 
about the affair was that the cattle had been 
taken to exchange for sheep in charge of 
Karkerrie’s own men, and his son and some of 
the men who went with him had come back 
wounded, saying that they had lost the cattle. 
It was therefore now for me to find out what 
had really happened, and to recover the cattle. 

The wounded men were not fit to go out to 
show me the place where the fight had taken 
place, but another of Karkerrie’s men offered to 
come with me and do so, so I saddled up my 
moule, and started off ahead of the main body of 


my men to the scene of the fight. On arriving 
there I found the place absolutely deserted, but, 
standing on a hill some little distance away, 
shouting and defying me, was a crowd of natives, 
who, however, did not attempt to come any 
nearer. As my own temper by this time was 
getting well worked up, I pushed on till I got 
pretty close to them. They did not shift, so I 
slackened my pace to allow my own men to 
come up, and then advanced together to within 
about one hundred paces of them. Seeing, 
from their attitude and gestures, that they were 
preparing for a rush down on us, we fired a 
volley into them; several were killed, and a 
good many others must have been wounded. 
This apparently satisfied them, and they did not 
attempt to put up a fight, but ran away, shouting 
for their friends to help them to kill us. 

Realizing that it was useless to try to get the 
cows back from these people, and feeling rather 
uneasy about my own camp, I thought it 
advisable to return and see what was going on 
there; so I hurried back, and on nearing the 
camp I heard a lot of shouting and row going 
on. Being on my mule, I was able to push on 
quicker, and got ahead of the rest to see what 
was the matter, my men following as fast as they 
could. At the same time I kept a sharp look- 
out as I went, on either side, in case there might 
be an ambush, and at intervals I fired my 
revolver into the bushes. On getting in sight 
of the camp, I found it was besieged by a crowd 
of howling savages, who, I soon discovered, were 
not Karkerrie’s men, but some natives from 
another tribe. Seeing me approach, and hearing 
my shouts to encourage my men, they ceased 
the attack and cleared off promptly into the 
bush. I found that two or three of my men 
had been slightly wounded by arrows, but none 
had been killed, while the other side had suf- 
fered pretty severely, quite a number of them 
having been killed. It appeared that these 
natives had heard of my absence, and thought 
it would be a good opportunity to attack the 
camp and get some loot. They had come upon 
it in a solid mass, and my own men had only 
just managed to keep them at bay till we came 
up; in fact, the camp was practically surrounded 
when I got there, and it was impossible for the 
defenders to have held out much longer. For- 
tunately, I returned in time to prevent the 
enemy entering the camp, or all would have 
been lost. 

The unfriendly natives having made them- 
selves scarce, we settled down into camp 
again, and once more things began to go along 
in the old routine, as if we had had no unusual 
happenings. 

That day the long-expected rain came, and 
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with it a remarkable change in the manner of 
the people towards me. The day after they 
came in with lots of ivory and brought me 
presents of sheep and goats, telling me that I 
was a very great man, asI could fight and also 
make rain. They asked me to live there 
altogether, offering to build a house for me and 
do anything I wished, if I would only stay 
among them Of course, I told them that I 
could not stay with them, and scon after 
brought my visit to Karkerrie to a close. 

Having a lot of ivory, which I did not want 
to carry about the country with me, I secretly 
buried it at the edge of the forest, my inten- 
tion being to go on to Wagombi, the big chief 
living at the foot of Mount Kenia. Before I 
left all the natives were on the best of terms 
with me, and said that they were willing to 
Pigasangi, while the chief Karkerrie expressed 
his willingness to make blood-brotherhood with 
me. Katuni and Muga-wa-diga had returned to 
their villages some time previous to my departure 
from Karkerrie’s, and I learned afterwards that 
news of the happenings at Tato had reached 
my headquarters and that we had all been 
reported as killed. 

I had heard a lot of talk about Wagombi, and 
was very anxious to visit him and, if possible, 
make friends with him, as my aim was to get 
all that country under control and put a stop 
to the fighting and bloodshed, so that it would 
be safe for caravans to pass through it and trade. 

The three ruling chiefs at that time were 
Karuri, Karkerrie, and Wagombi, and L felt that 
if I could once get these three to become friends 
I should soon be able to make the petty chiefs 
stop their squabbling. I had already got a 
friendly understanding with the two first-named 
chiefs, but Wagombi was by far the biggest and 
most influential of the three, and if I could get 
him to come in the matter would be settled and 
the country too. 

I parted on the best of terms with Karkerrie, 
and set aut for Wagombi’s place. The country 
we were now passing through was much more 
sparsely inhabited, and we camped the first 
night at the headwaters of the ‘Tana River, 
where, although no natives came to see me, I 
took the usual precautions for guarding my 
camp. Very shortly afterwards these pre- 
cautions were amply justified, and I was made 
to realize that I was by no means in an entirely 
friendly country yet. Some of my men, going 
down without a guard to fetch water, were 
attacked by natives and three of them speared 
to death. ‘They had evidently been ambushed 
while going through a shamba by same natives, 
who had immediately cleared off, and, though J 
made inquiries and found traces of a good 


‘many feet in the shamba, the murderers them- 
selves were nowhere visible. 

I had, of course, already sent messages on 
to Wagombi, to let him know that I was coming, ~ 
and the chief himself had come out a consider- 
able distance to meet me. I found him a fine, 
tall fellow, in his bearing and appearance every 
inch a chief, and in his speech a good deal 
more brisk than any other Kikuyu I had met. 
He greeted me very heartily, shaking hands in 
the usual Kikuyu fashion—first spitting in the 
palm—and had quite a lot to say about himself 
and the country. 

Wagombi brought no other followers with 
him but two or three old men. He himself 
wore a robe of monkey-skins, and was wichout 
any head-dress, while he carried a huge spear. 
As we proceeded towards the village he told me 
that he had heard a lot about me, and was very 
pleased to meet me. He said that he knew he 
had a very bad reputation for his treatment of 
people passing through his country, but that he 
was anxious to make friends with me. 

Wagombi’s kraal was right at the top of a 
smaller mountain which rises at the foot of 
Mount Kenia, and from this vantage-ground a 
splendid view could be obtained of the country 
for many miles around. 

I camped at Wagombi’s for a considerable 
time. He told me that they had some ivory, 
and on my expressing a wish to trade the ivory 
came in plentifully, while the price was very 
cheap. 

In the meanwhile I frequently invited 
Wagombi to my place, and taught him ‘to 
drink tea. His headman also came to see 
me, and we got to be on very friendly terms. 
After a time the chief mentioned blood- . 
brotherhood, and asked me if I was agree- 
able to join him in the ceremony. I said 1 
thought it would be a very good thing, and 
then told him about Muga-wa-diga and 
Karkerrie, and suggested that it would be a 
grand thing if we could all make blood-brother- 
hood. together. I particularly wanted to pull 
this off, as it would make all the chiefs friendly 
with one another, and I should then have them 
under my control. 

During my stay at Wagombi’s another chief 
turned up, who proved to be a man named 
Olomondo, chief of the Wanderobo tribe. 
Olomondo invited me out to his camp, saying 
that he had some ivory for sale, and that there 
was any amount of game out an the plain, and 
asking me to go hunting with him, This I 
promised to do later on, 

After some discussion it was arranged that 
Olomondo should make blood-brotherhood with 
me at the same time as the other chiefs, and the 
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difficulty then arose as to where the ceremony 
should take place. I arranged with them that 
we should all meet about half-way, and selected 
a spot for the ceremony. Eventually they all 
agreed to this and the day was fixed. 

The ceremony of blood-brotherhood was 
looked. upon as a great event in the country, 
and the occasion for much feasting and rejoicing. 
Thousands of the natives attended, each chief 
bringing a large crowd of followers, while all the 
tribes in the neighbourhood were fully repre- 
sented, but no 
women or. children 
were present. 
Everything, fortu- 
nately, went off 
excellently. 

I prolonged my 
stay at Wagombi’s 
for some time, and 
continued to trade 
in ivory, which, as 
I have said, I 
bought at a very 
cheap rate. 

I was told that 
some natives living 
more down to 
wards the coast 
had quite a lot of 
ivory, and that the 
trade goods which 
1 had still left with 
me — chiefly iron 
and brass wire — 
would be very suit- 
-able for trading 
with them. I also 
gathered that these 
people were living 
in the part of the 
country where 
Gibbons’s safari’ 
had been cut up, 
and that if I went 
there I would have 
to take every pre- 
caution, as I should probably find them hostile. 
Wagombi agreed to provide me with guides and 
gave me all the information in his power. 

When all was in readiness I said good-bye, 
and once again trekked off to parts unknown. 
The country was very much the same as that 
through which I had already passed, being 
hilly and thickly wooded, but the natives had 
heard of my coming and had evidently no 
desire to meet me. They had deserted all their 
villages, and I could not get into touch with 
them at all, although at different times I got 
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Mr. Boyes and some of his ivory. 


glimpses of some of them on the tops of the 
hills, but, though we shouted to them that 
we were friends, they would not come near us. 
As their attitude was threatening, I came to the 
conclusion that they were enemies of Wagombi, 
and each night when we camped I took the 
precaution of erecting a boma, and would not 
allow any man outside the camp unless it was 
absolutely necessary. The first trouble came 
when the men went out to get water. We were 
camped on some high ground at a considerable 
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distance from the river, so I sent a good guard 
with the. party going for water, and as they were 
returning up the hill I suddenly heard a lot of 
shouting. Taking some more of my men, I 
rushed down to see what was happening, and 
found that the party was being attacked by a 
big crowd of savages, who were shooting at 
them with arrows. In this part of the country 
they use bows and arrows more than spears, and 
I actually saw some women armed with these 
weapons and using them as well as the men. 
Some of the savages had got up in the trees and 
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were firing on my men as they passed 
beneath; before we managed to clear 
them out and drive them away, one of 
my men had been killed and another 
wounded by the arrows. Getting back 
to the camp we found that it was sur- 
rounded by another howling mob of 
niggers, and we had great difficulty in 
fighting our way through and getting in. 
Once safely in the camp we turned and 
poured a steady fire into the mass. This 
fusillade eventually drove them off, 
though several very ugly rushes were 
made before they finally gave up the 
attempt to overpower us. 

The natives kept up their hostile 
attitude for some days, occasionally 
creeping up and dropping arrows into 
the camp, while we waited, expecting 
that they would either make friends or 
put forth a big effort to wipe us out 
altogether. Our great difficulty was that 
food was beginning to run short, our 
supply having been only a small one 
to start with; so feeling that it was 
useless to hope to make friends with 
these people, and that therefore nothing 
was to be gained by staying there, I 
decided to trek back to Wagombi’s. 
Breaking camp, we started back, and 
although the natives shouted at us from a 
safe distance, as usual, they made no attempt 
to cut us off, so we got safely back to our old 
camp. When Wagombi had heard my account 
of what had happened, he said that if 
I liked he would muster his people and, as he 
expressively put it, “go and clear up the 
whole country.” I thanked him, but declined 
his kind offer, as I felt that it was taking on 
too big a job, and I was also anxious to get 
back to my old quarters at Karuri’s, from 
which I had now been away about six 
months. During this time I had heard no 
definite news of what was going on there, 
but it was reported that we were all killed, and 
that long ago they had given up all hope of 
seeing us again. 

Olomondo, the hunter-chief of the Wanderobo, 
was still staying at Wagombi’s, but he and his 
people were getting restless, and wanted to go 
back to their families. He was anxious that I 
should accompany him, promising me plenty of 
ivory and hunting if I would go with him ; so, 
thinking the opportunity of making friends with 
his tribe, and at the same time securing more 
ivory, was too good to be lost, I decided to 
defer my. return to headquarters until after I 
had paid him my promised visit. 

Having got everything ready for the expe- 


dition, and said a lot of farewells—Wagombi 
being very sorry that I was leaving his part of 
the country—we started off. The beginning of 
our journey led through forest country, and at 
the end of the first day’s march all signs of 
human habitation had disappeared, and we 
camped that. night at the edge of the forest, 
while before us stretched a beautiful park-like 
country, open plain with patches of forest here 
and there, which struck me as an ideal district 
for farming. The change from the thickly 
populated Kikuyu country and the absence of 
native villages was most refreshing, and I slept 
very comfortably that night, with the thought of 
the prospect before us, and awoke to a cool, 
fresh morning and a beautiful sunrise. 

After breakfast we set out again on the 
march, and continued until the heat of the 
sun began to be oppressive, when we rested 
for lunch, continuing our journey afterwards 
through further stretches of most beautiful 
scenery. Three days’ march from Wagombi’s 
we came to the village of the Wanderobo, 
who had been warned of our coming by 
messengers sent on ahead of the caravan. 
They gave us a friendly welcome, but it was 
evident that they were a very timid people, 
and I was convinced that, had Olomondo not 
been with me, I should never have come in 
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“I rushed down to see what was happening, and found that the party was being attacked by « big crowd of savages, who 
were shooting at them with arrows. 


contact with them, as they would certainly 
have kept out of my way entirely. They 
seemed a bit scared at seeing so many of my 
followers, but the chief assured them that there 
was no cause for alarm. Their kraal was a very 
primitive affair, being simply a lean-to shed, 
without the slightest attempt at privacy—all the 
married men and thelr wives occupying one 
portion, and the young men and girls another— 
while I found them the laziest and dirtiest 
people I had ever met. They will not go out 


bunting until they are absolutely starving, and 
Vol. xxiz.—28. 


when they have killed some big animal they 
simply gorge themselves on it, sitting round it, 
and never leave the spot until every scrap of 
the meat has been devoured. I was to have 
an early example of this practice. I had brought 
with me ten big bullocks, and, as these people 
had a fair amount of ivory, they were able to 
buy the whole lot. To my surprise, no sooner 
had they got the bullocks into their possession 
than they killed the whole ten at once, and 
fires having been lighted a circle of savages 
gathered round each bullock and, as it caoked, 
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cut off huge strips of the flesh and ate them, 
not moving away until each bullock had been 
absolutely disposed of. A more disgusting 
spectacle I never witnessed. They live entirely 
on meat, but have a drink which they make 
from wild honey. 

The Wanderobo are very skilful with the bow 
and arrow, and can easily send an arrow right 
through a buck at fifty yards’ range, while their 
method of hunting these animals is distinctly 
novel. Taking a donkey, they fix a pair of 
horns to its head, and having carefully marked 
it with charcoal, to make it look as much like 
an ordinary buck as possible, they then crawl up 
on the lee side of it until they get close up 
to the game, which falls to an easy shot. 
The donkey seems to know the business, and is 
a very clever decoy. 

One peculiar point about these people was 
that they all seemed to have a cast in the eye, 
which I was a good deal puzzled to account for. 
Whether the meat diet on which they lived so 
exclusively had anything to do with it, or 
whether it was owing to their dirty habits—and 
they were certainly most abominably dirty—I 
cannot say ; but the peculiarity seemed almost 
universal in the tribe. 

I had a splendid time hunting with these 
people, and nearly every day, towards evening, 
I went out to shoot food for them, the country 
being like a large zoo, simply full of every kind 
of African game you can think of, including 
huge herds of zebra, giraffes, elephants, lions, 
hartebeest, eland, waterbuck, and occasional 
herds of buffalo—enough, in fact, to delight the 
heart of the most enthusiastic hunter. 

While out hunting one day I heard shots 
fired at a distance, and, thinking it might be 
some white man, I sent a few natives to find 
out, and gave them a note to carry to the 
strangers. They came back saying that they 
had seen two white men and given them the 
note. As there was no answer my own idea 
was that my messengers had got close up to 
the strangers and then become afraid—possibly 
at the men themselves, but most likely on 
account of the note, which they reyarded as 
some kind of fetish. I found out later that the 
strangers were two Germans, a Dr. Kolb and a 
lieutenant, who were out hunting. 

The incident of the note sent to Dr. Kolb 
was recalled to me some days later, when 
Olomondo presented himself at my tent, and 
said that if I would give him some “ medicine ” 
he would give me some ivory; as he believed 
that, if he got the medicine, it would enable 
him to kill more elephants, while he himself 
would be safe from being killed. When I asked 


him what sort of medicine he wanted, he said . 


s 


the same as I had sent to the white men. I 
gathered from him that, before I sent the note 
to them, they had had bad luck, but that after- 
wards they had killed a lot of game ; so I gave 
the chief a piece of paper, but he was not 
satisfied until I had written something on it. 
Not knowing what to write, I lapsed into 
rhyme, and Olomondo departed the proud 
possessor of a poetical effusion, of which the 
following is a sample: — 
T am a chief of the Wanderobo hunters, 
Olomondo is my name, 
Elephants I kill by the hundreds, 
And thousands of smaller game. 
I am up in the morning so early, 
With my bow and arrows so sharp ; 
Over rivers I glide like a fairy, 
Over mountains I fly like a lark. 
There were a number of verses in this strain, 
but this specimen will suffice. Olomondo took 
the paper and, after wrapping it up carefully, 
put it ina skin pouch, which he tied round his 
neck. I may say that it must have been very 
good medicine, for after that Olomondo had 
much better luck with his hunting than before 
—possibly he had so much faith in its powers 
that he went about his hunting with greater 
confidence. Later on, it so happened that a 
Government official got hold of this production, 
and it created a lot of amusement. I don’t 
know how it came about, but doubtless the 
chief met the official when out hunting, and 
asked him for some medicine, at the same time 
showing him the paper. As I had not been 
heard of for about twelve months at the 
Government station, if was reported that I had 
been killed ; but when they saw this paper, the 
joke went round that I was not killed, but was 
living somewhere around Mount Kenia, writing 
poetry for the savages ! 

At last I absolutely had to depart, as I was 
getting anxious to see how things were going on 
in the Kikuyu country ; so, after many good- 
byes, and promising to come back, I left my 
blood-brother and his friends and started for 
Wagombi’s country. 

Arriving at Wagombi’s Village without any 
special incident on the journey, I received a 
very friendly welcome from the chief. Having 
picked up the ivory I had buried, I was soon on 
the march again for Tato, and it was quite a 
pleasure to see my people and Wagombi’s all 
shaking hands like brothers instead of flying 
at one another's throats. This friendship was 
soon to be put to the test, though we had as 
yet received no warning of the impending 
trouble. 

Just after leaving Tato the rumour reached 
me that three Goanese had been murdered and 
all their sa/ar7 that had started out from Nairobi, 
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headed by three Goanese, who had with them 
about forty Kikuyu natives from among some 
living near Nairobi. They had entered the 
Kikuyu country, and had been well treated by 
the natives whom I had got under control, 
having a really good time until they had 
entered the Chinga country. It will be 
remembered that these were the only natives 
I had never really got into touch with. We 
had passed through their country just after 
leaving Karuri’s, and for the most part’ they 
kept out of my way. The Goanese, having had 
a good time at Karuri’s, had, perhaps, not 
reckoned on the other natives being different, 
and consequently had not taken proper 
precautions. They were well armed— 
about fifteen of the natives carrying rifles, 
besides themselves—but in spite of this 
the Chinga people had for some reason 
attacked them and murdered the whole 
party. This was the disquicting rumour 
that reached me soon after leaving Tato, 
though I must confess that I did not 
put much faith in it, as so many similar 
rumours had been spread about myself 
using been killed, and I had learned 
not to trust every report 
that I heard. I thought, 
however, that the Goanese 
might be in some diffi- 
culty, and perhaps had 
some of their men killed, 
so I hurried up to 
see if I could give 
them any assist- 
ance. 

I did not call 
at Muga-wa-diga’s 
as I had done on 
my outward jour- 
ney, but took a 
shorter route to Bartier’s, and when nearing his 
village did a very foolish thing, which might 
easily have cost me my life, and, indeed, pro- 
bably would have done so but for the extra- 
ordinary instinct of my mule. 

Being anxious to meet Bartier to get con- 
firmation of the statements I had heard from 
the natives, and as it was getting late in the 
afternoon, I left my men and hurried on ahead. 
I had never done such a thing before, but it 
must be remembered that I was carrying with 
me an immense amount of ivory—practically 
every man being fully loaded up with it—and 
my anxiety about the Goanese had shaken me 
out of my usual caution. Taking with me only 
one askart, my gunbearer, an interpreter, and 
the boy who looked after my mule, I went on, 
telling the rest to follow me as quickly as 
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The Author with a zebra shot by himself. 


possible to Bartier’s. My men knew what had 
happened, and I-told them to be very careful ; 
but still, being in a friendly country, I thought 
that there could be no harm in pushing on 
ahead by myself. The path ran between two 
hedges, which separated it on either side from 
the cultivated patches of the natives. Suddenly, 
as 1 galloped forward, my mule showed a 
disinclination to proceed along the path, and 
seemed to want to get off 


the road into the cultivated 
patches. This curious be- 
haviour would at any 


other time have roused my 
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suspicions, but, though puzzled to account 
for the animal’s peculiar conduct, I did not 
attach any special reason to it; and, finding 
that it would not go along the path, I let it have 
its own way, and turned into the chamba, when 
it proceeded without any further trouble. I 
galloped along in the gardens for some distance, 
near the footpath, and had not gone more than a 
mile, when the mule, of its own accord, returned 
to the road, and I arrived at Bartier’s without 
further incident about five o’clock. ‘The whole 
village was in a state of excitement, and I 
quickly received confirmation of the murders, 
the natives being full of it, and appearing 
terribly afraid that the Chinga people would 
attack them immediately because I was there. 
The Chinga people were their neighbours, and 
the Goanese who had been murdered being, to 
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the native idea, white men, were said to be 
my brothers. Hitherto many of the natives had 
believed that it was impossible to kill a white 
man, and this idea had, to a great extent, kept 
me free from attack. But now they said that 
they had killed my brothers, and were only 
waiting for an opportunity to kill me as well. 
Bartier and his people assured me that they 
were absolutely friendly to me. and that I could 
rely upon them. It was the Ching. people, with 
the natives from a part called Mahigga, togcther 
with some from a district iying more to the east 
of us, under the control of my old enemy, the 
chief rain-maker, who had joined their forces 
against the Goanese, and I had no doubt that 
the rain-maker had had as much, and more, 
to do with the matter as anyone else. From 
what I could make out there must have been 
some thousands of natives in the business, 
and they had completely wiped out the traders’ 
safari and taken everything they possessed. 
Whilst Bartier was explaining all this to me 
two of the four men who had started out with 
me ahead of the main body of my followers 
arrived in the village. I had outdistanced 
them on my mule, and had been feeling some 
anxiety for their safety. When I saw that there 
were only two of them, I immediately inquired 
what had become of the others. It was evident 
from the state of excitement they were in that 
something had happened, and they at once told 
me that their two companions had been killed. 
Their story confirmed the suspicion which 
had been growing in my mind that an 
ambush had been set for me at the place 
where my mule had refused to keep on the road, 
and it was no doubt due to the animal’s instinct 
that I had not been killed myself, as my men 
had kept to the road and so fallen into the 
ambush. They were going along, they said, 
when a number of men rushed out on them, 
and before they knew what was really happen- 
ing two of their number had been killed. The 
two who had escaped could only tell me that 
they had been attacked by a number of Kikuyu 
on the war-path, who, rushing out on them, had 
speared the others and then cleared off, while 
they had picked up the rifles of the murdered 
men and come on to Bartier’s as fast as they 
could. I saw that things were looking very bad, 
and quickly concluded that the men in ambush 
were some of the party who had taken part in 


the murder of the Goanese; but whether they 
were merely a scouting party spying out my 
movements, who had got a bit excited and 
started too early, or whether they had planned 
to kill me and throw suspicion on Bartier, I 
could only guess. 

When I had gathered all the details from 
my two followers I asked Bartier to send out a 
few of his people to meet my caravan coming 
along, to tell them of what had happened, and 
to warn them to be very careful ; also, if the two 
men who had been ambushed were not dead, to 
bring thein in with them, and this he readily 
agreed to do. My men were not very far behind, 
and the caravan shortly afterwards arrived, 
bringing with them one of the men, still alive. 
He had had two or three spears thrust right 
through his back. He was not yet dead, and I 
did all I possibly could for him, but he was 
past human help, and, after confirming the story 
which the others had already told me, he died 
in an hour or two. 

As socn as the caravan arrived we at once set 
to work to build a boma, and I realized that I 
was now in about the tightest corner I had ever 
been in. With all these men of the Goanese 
safari murdered: the country was in a state of 
ferment, thousands of armed men on the war- 
path being all round us, so that the prospect was 


“not the most cheerful, and I could see that I 


was in for a rough time, and how I was going to 
get out of it I could not imagine. As I have 
already said, I had such an immense amount of 
ivory that I could only just get along, and it was 
not likely that I should be disposed to abandon 
it after all the months of trouble and worry it 
had cost me to collect—living entirely among 
savages and never seeing a white face for twelve 
months. At any rate, I meant to make a good 
fight for it, and determined, if it were at all 
possible, to win my way out, though I knew 
that these people, who had already dipped their 
hands in the blood of my white brothers—as 
they imagined them to be—would do their 
utmost to blot me out, if only for the sake of 
the quantity of loot which they would get. 

The next step to building the boma was to 
bury the ivory, and, having made this as secure 
as possible for the present, I cheered everybody 
up by telling them that we should get through 
all right—that we had been travelling in the 
country too long to be afraid now. 


(Zo be concluded.) 
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A message dropped into the sea in mid-Atlantic by * 
World” 


The Wide 
representative, and found seventeen months later on 
the coast of France. 


‘=>; | UR readers will remember that 

during the month of August, 1910, 
Ge) a representative of this magazine 
a7} launched a number of copper globes 
~ into the Atlantic from the Cunard 
liner Campania. These globes were dropped into 
the sea at regular intervals on the transatlantic 
passage, and six of them reached land aiter very 
interesting journeys, the lucky finders receiving 
rewards of six guineas each; concerning the 
remainder we have had no news. So enthusiastic 
was our representative, Mr. Francis Arthur Jones, 
that, in order to “ boom ” this novel globe-launch- 
ing scheme still further, he threw overboard 
from the liner in mid-Atlantic some half-a-dozen 
bottles containing brief messages to the finders 
to look out for THE Wink Wokr.p globes. 


Nothing more was heard of these bottles 
until, in February last, we received a letter from 
the Rev. W. Jenkyn Jones, of Quimper, France, 
stating that a bottle had been picked up in the 
sea some six miles from Guilvinec, south of the 
point of Penmarch, in Brittany. It was 
apparently an ordinary wine-bottle, and con- 
tained the message reproduced on this page, 
dated August 17th, 1910, and had, therefore, 
taken seventeen months to travel from the 
point in mid-Atlantic where it was dropped 
overboard. By comparison with the rate of 
travel of the globes themselves, it would appear 
that a sphere makes much more rapid progress 
than a bottle. Perhaps the most curious point 
about the voyage of this bottle message is that 
it should have been thrown overboard by one 
Jones and found by another in France, where 
this name, of course, is very rare. 

“T send you herewith,” writes a reader from 
Trinidad, British West Indies, “a photograph 
of my fox-terrier, Jack, wheeling out of the way 
of a yellow-tail snake at the very moment that 
it has struck. This dog was a wonderful snake- 
killer, and sometimes killed two or three ina 
day, some of them being very thick and of 
great length. Jack was an English dog, and he 
greatly surprised the negroes, as the native dogs 
will always run from a snake. Jack would catch 
hold of them in the middle and shake them 
like a rat, and he had plenty of varieties to 


A fox-terrier dodging a striking snake. 
From a Photograph. 
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practise upon, as there are no fewer 
than thirty-three different species 
of snakes native to the island. To 
my knowledge, however, he was 
lucky enough never to tackle the 
deadly mape-pire balsam or mape- 
pire zanana, who would soon have 
put an end to his career. It was 
impossible to break him of his 
dangerous habit.” 

The photograph reproduced 
below shows the Headquarters 
Office, at Fort Sill, Oklahoma, 
U.S.A. of the once terrible 
Apaches, who, under their redoubt- 
able chieftain, Geronimo, who died 
here a prisoner, used to commit 
unspeakable ‘outrages all over the 
south-west, doing their best to dam 
the rising tide of settlement and 
civilization. Finally, however, the 
U.S. Government effectually broke 
their power, and, taking no risks, 
rounded the Apaches up and “cor- 
ralled” them once and for ever. 
For twenty-five years now the 
raiders of the plains have been 
carefully-guarded prisoners of war 
at this army post. Long discipline 


A “holy well’ at Youghal, Ireland—Notice the rags left as offerings by the pilgrims. 


ae SY 
From a Photograph. 


at the muzzle of the rifle, so to speak, has 
made them docile to a certain extent, but 
at heart, says a correspondent, the old 
fellows are as savage and murderous as 
ever, and secretly long for the former days 
of rapine, bloodshed, and liberty. Count- 
ing men, women, and children, there are 
now about two hundied and sixty-seven 
of the Apaches at tims aimy post. 

Concerning the picture above a reader 
in Nenagh, Ireland, writes as follows : 
“In a recent number of THE WIDE 
Wor tp I noticed a photograph of an Irish 
‘holy well.’ Herewith please find another 
photograph of a ‘holy well,’ showing the 
rags and other articles left by the pilgrims. 
This well is situated at Youghal, a few 
miles from Nenagh, and is also visited in 
the third week in July of each year. The 
pilgrims usually say certain specified 
prayers at the trunk of each of the four 
trees surrounding the well.” 

One of the humorous sights of 
India, not usually to be seen by the 
tourist, is the daily bathing parade in 
a native prison. The photographs we 
reproduce show youthful habitual crimi- 
nals, varying in age from nine to fifteen 


Where the last of the once-dreaded Apaches are confined—For twenty-five 
years the survivors of this terrible tribe have been prisoners of war at 


years, taking their daily dip at Agra jail 


From a) Fort Sill, Oklahoma, U.S.A. (Photograph. While the governor watches proceedings 


- ODDS AND ENDS. 


From a} 


Tadiao prisoners washing ticir waist-cioths. (WActograph. 
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At the word of command they sink on to their haunches and scoop water over themselves. 


From a P, 


fall M 


Another order, and cach man, turning round, proceeds to scrub the back of the man in front of him. 
Krom a Photograph. 


from the shade of a tree, the prisoners, each 
man fettered and carrying a bow! of beaten 
brass or steel, are led out in double file to a 
stone pavement, on each side of which runs a 
shallow trough of water. At the command of a 
native warder, bowls are filled and waistcloths 
are washed. At a second order the prisoners 
scoop water over themselves and then sink 


smartly to their hauriches, one behind another, 
in parallel lines. Again comes a snappy order 
from the warder, and each man begins vigorously 
to rub the back of the fellow in front of him. 
When the warder judges the “massage” is 
complete his voice brings the two lines to a 
smart right-about-face, still on their haunches, 
and ‘he vigorous rubbing begins again, each man 
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doing for his fellow what his fellow did for 

him. The process, while comical, is a 

genuine illustration of the saying, “You 

scratch my back and I'll scratch yours,” 

pape of course, to the prisoners whose 

fate brings them to the head or tail of the 

line, where they receive only half the 

“treatment” of their fellows. 

One of the most interesting proofs of the 
wonderful civilization of the ancients is 
afforded by the great slab of stone at Baal- 
bec, in Syria. This huge monolith, which 
is shown in the lower photograph, is 
sixty-nine feet long, fourteen feet broad, 
and seventeen feet in depth. It is said to 
be the largest piece of stone ever quarried, 
and its estimated weight is one thousand 
five hundred tons. It is thought by archzo- 
logical scholars that this huge stone was 
intended by the ancient builders to adorn 
the Temple of the Sun near by—now, of 
course, in ruins. Here, in one of the walls 
which still stand, are to be seen huge slabs 
of stone, which careful measurements show 
to be sixty-three feet long and thirteen feet 
high. And, more remarkable still, they are 
placed in position nineteen feet above the 
ground level. Moreover, although no sign of 
any cementing mixture is to be found in these 
ancient buildings, the stones have been squared 
and polished so evenly that only after the most 
minute search can the joints be found, and when 
traced it is impossible to thrust the blade of a 
pocket-knife between them! How these things 
were done is a standing mystery to the scientist. 

The curiously twisted “ lianes,” or bush ropes, 


‘Targest stone ever quarried—It is estimated to 
ancients for the Temple of the San at Baalbec. 
From a Photo. by) 


“lignes,” 


Scientists cannot say how thes 
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or bush ropes of Trinidad—These creeping vines are 
hundreds of feet long, and stronger than the toughest rope- 
From a Photograph. 


seen in the above photograph are one of the chief 
of the many wonderful sights to be seen in the 
primeval forests of tropical America. They are 
of great strength and durability, far tougher 
than the strongest rope. These “lianes” are 
generally light brown in colour and run along 
the ground and then up into the branches of the 
trees, where they form fantastic loops. After 
this aerial journey they may run down to the 
ground again and thence climb once more to 
the top of the 
tallest trees, some- 
times reaching 
several hundred feet 
in length, and put- 
ting out their leaves 
and flowers _ only 
at the tops of the 
trees. The very 
largest kind is 
called the Lantéasso, 
or ‘monkey _lad- 
der,” by the natives 
in Trinidad, where 
this photograph was 
taken. One species, 
when cut, _—_ gives 
forth a stream of 
the purest —_cool 
water, which is a 
great boom to the 
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“SHE RAN TO THE TERRIFIED ANIMALS’ HEADS.” 


SEE PAGE 423. 
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The Wooing of Toinette. 


BY E. PEARSE WHEATLEY. 
* ILLUSTRATIONS BY W. R. S. STOTT. 


A charming little love-story from Western Canada. ‘ The actual counterpart of ‘John Rivers,’” writes 


the author, ‘wooed Toinette—or was wooed by her—very much as stated. 


I have altered or sup- 


pressed the actual names, because the parties are so well known in the region where they live.”” 


AONSIEUR does not go about it 
| right.” 

The girl’s clear tones startled 
the grim Englishman intent on 
watching the disappearing mob of 
cattle. His futile efforts to get them into the 
corral had evidently been amusing her for some 
moments. 

“Indeed, ma’am ? ” he drawled, sarcastically, 
shooting a half-hostile glance at her. 

“May I show you ? ” she laughed, completely 
unabashed ; and without waiting for permission 
she spurred her horse into a gallop. He watched 
her with reluctant admiration, she rode so 
superbly. 

Tearing down the long slope to the creek flat, 
she was after the cattle like an avenging spirit. 
Whichever way they turned, she was there before 
them, and presently she had them neatly rounded 
up and headed for home. Another few moments 
and they were galloping for the corral as if their 
lives depended on it. It was a fine display of 
skill, and ended in a triumphant whirl of dust 
and clatter of hoofs as the whole bunch shot into 
the embracing safety of the corral-fence. 

Hot, but triumphant, the girl mocked the 
Englishman with her eyes. 

“Come, now,” she said, “ this is the kind of 
introduction I like. We have been neighbours 
for a month, and you have never spoken to us 


yet. For shame, Monsieur Rivers |” 
Vol. xxix.—28, 


“ But I did not come here to be friendly,” he 
protested, with ungallant frankness. 

“ And where would your cattle be now, if I had 
not been ? ” she retorted. 

Old Monsieur Thibeault was John Rivers’s 
nearest neighbour. Report said he possessed 
thousands of dollars, rumour hinted at Indian 
blood in his veins, and he had three of the loveliest 


_ daughters imaginable. Toinctte, the youngest and 


prettiest, had raven-black locks, flashing brown 
eyes, and a figure that turned men’s heads. She 
was such a peerless little pioneer that it said 
volumes for Rivers’s state of mind that he had 
been in the valley for a month and had never 
troubled to meet her yet. Courteous, but un- 
moved, he thanked her now, and she galloped 
away, an epitome of the West’s untamed beauty. 
Suppose she was pretty and could ride and shoot 
and dance better than man or woman the valley 
through, what was that to him? So he rode 
back to his lonely shack as aforetime. 

Rivers had shaken the dust of the Old World 
off his feet, and had even left the new West 
behind and settled beyond the bounds of civiliza- 
tion on the upper reaches of the Peace River. If 
he hoped to be alone, however, he was doomed 
to disappointment, for there was already a 
scattered population of pioneers wresting an 
adventurous existence from the wild. Some of 
the kindest and friendliest of these were the 
French Canadians, and among such people he 
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“It was a fine display of skill.” 


had settled down to ranch. It had been a broil- 
ing summer afternoon, and he had spent most of 
it trying in vain to corral his cattle. Again and 
again they had stampeded, driven mad by the 
myriads of fierce flies. He had been swearing 
softly but emphatically as the tattoo of hoofs 
died in the distance for the twentieth time when 
the girl interrupted him. 

He managed to put the incident from his mind, 
and as the days sped by he became more expert 
in his new work. 

Some three months after the foregoing episode 
he sat on his veranda smoking his pipe and think- 


ing a little sternly of the gay world which had so 
completely forgotten him. The sun set, paint- 
ing the sky crimson, and dusk was just making 


the distant mountains purple. Suddenly a little 
Indian boy appeared before him, starting up 
apparently from nowhere, and without a word 
handed him a note. 

“We make a small harvest dance to-night,” 
he read. “All these months you have defied 
the law of the valley. Will you come and be 
friends p—ToINETTE THIBEAULT.” 

He stared at the signature, turning the paper 
over and over. 
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“Confound the sex!” he muttered. 
I forget them even here?” 

The small Indian grunted. 

“ Be off!” said John, with sudden wrath, but 
the boy stood immovable. 

“ Shall I?” queried the man. 

The Indian looked straight ahead and never 
moved a muscle. John gave him up, walked 
inside, and penned a nervous acceptance, feeling 
angry and pleased at the same time. With the 
answer the Indian vanished into the woods, 
suddenly, silently, as he had come. No sooner 
had he disappeared than John called himself a 
fool and decided not to go. Nevertheless, when 
the evening drew on he went, looking his hand- 
some surly self, and trying to quiet his conscience 
with all kinds of excuses. 

The Thibeault homestead was a surprise. In 
such distant solitudes he hardly expected luxury 
and refinement, yet the rooms were beautiful 
with wealth and art, gay with brightness and 
laughter. There are few lighter hearts than 
your pioneer’s, and the great valley had flung 
much of its beauty into the girls’ faces and the 
men’s tall forms. If Toinette had been bewitch- 
ing when she was hot and dusty, she was dazzling 
now, and, try as he would to listen to pioneer 
yarns, Rivers could not help following her with 
his eyes. At last he tore himself away from the 
gay scene and walked out on to the moon-lit 
veranda, angry to find his heart rebellious. 

Before him lay as fair a scene as ever artist 
painted. The moon flooded the valley with light 
and the long rows of corn-shocks looked just like 
the tents of a vast invading army. The river 
wove curves of silver into the distance, and on 
the still air its murmur came softly. 

“ Does monsieur not dance ?”’ asked a voice 
at his elbow. 

Though fire shot through every vein, he 
answered, coldly, ‘‘ Never now, merci, made- 
moiselle.” 

“ Have you such country in your smoky little 
island?” she queried, mischievously, after a 
pause. Just then, however, the music struck up, 
and, with a merry “ Cheer up, monsieur ; the 
valley will cure you !”” she disappeared. 

Rivers ground his teeth. It served him right 
for coming, he thought, and thereupon he 
registered a determination to hate Toinette as 
he hated her sex. He put his resolve into execu- 
tion by avoiding another glimpse of her and 
going home early, and he kept it for some time 
by working furiously and abstaining from the 
company of his fellow-men. Meanwhile the 
wonderful hues of the foliage disappeared before 
the increasing boldness of the frost. November 
was almost over, and the sound of running water 
was no longer heard in the land. It was a 


“ Can't 


glori:us skating season, but, as he avoided every- 
body, it would have served him right had he 
missed that delight of pioneer life. One night, 
however, as he smoked his pipe in his shack, he 
was startled by the sound of sleigh-bells. It 
certainly seemed a sin to be inside. The moon 
shone in a square, with four mock moons for 
company, and the northern lights sent green and 
yellow streamers across the horizon. Every 
twig and branch was picked out in glittering 
white. Only the river lay black and silent— 
clear, cold ice. 

The bells came nearer and stopped outside. 
He opened the door, and was greeted by a chorus 
from the. party of young people in the sleigh. 
“ Have a skate !”” came the invitation, and every 
social instinct in him combined to overthrow his 
resolution. 

It was not until, skates in hand, he was climb- 
ing into the sleigh that he saw Toinette, demure 
and amused. Since the fates were against him, 
he decided, he would enjoy that one night, so 
he threw himself into the fun with such success 
that he was soon the centre and life of the 
party. With songs and jokes the merry band 
sped towards the river. The white woods 
and the big dancing stars seemed part of the 
programme. Arrived, they kindled a fire and 
everybody donned skates, and in groups and 
couples sped off down the smooth black reaches. 
Toinette was a long time fixing a refractory strap, 
so, his heart in a humiliating flutter, John asked 
if he could help. 

“No, thank you,” she said, sweetly ; “ but I 
shall be ready in one little moment.” 

The sang-froid of this took his breath away, 
especially as she had already refused half-a- 
dozen offers of escort. So he stood obediently 
waiting the next command. 

“Come along, you shall know skating—the 
finest, monsieur !”” she cried. 

No mean skater himself, he found he was com- 
pletely outclassed. The girl could skate as well 
as she could ride and dance, and my faith, how 
she could talk ! 

The time was flying in an intoxicating dream, 
when, far away in the distance, rose the wail of 
a band of coyotes. Now, nobody who knows the 
gripping horror of the coyote’s cry can altogether 
blame John for what happened next. Brave 
as a lion in everything else, he had his weakness, 
and it was fearsome noises. He shivered, and 
his face paled. The girl felt the tremor of his 
arm and glanced at him in astonishment. Her 
inquiring eyes became suddenly scornful as the 
wail was repeated and he flinched again. 

“ Are you afraid ? ” she asked, coldly. 

“N-no,” he stammered. ‘‘ Those things get 
on my nerves, that’s all.” 
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“The horse pitched its rider to safety over its head, but rolled down the steep bank itself." 


“You— you craven Englishman!” She that the words seemed to freeze in his throat, 
positively choked with vehemence. and, shivering, he glanced around. ; 
“Indeed !”” he retorted, paler still. “ I——” “Never speak to me again—coward !” cried 


But the howls rose so much nearer and louder the girl. 
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A howl as of a band of lost souls answered the 
cruel taunt, and, with teeth chattering, Rivers 
found he was alone. How he reached his shack 
he never clearly knew. The beauty of the frozen 
landscape turned to horror as, with numbed 
brain, he stumbled through the drifts. Clouds 
had covered the moon, and with the rising wind 
long snakes of snow twisted and writhed across 
the open. They baffled his course and stung 
his face. At length, however, he waded through 
a new drift before his very door and burst into 
his shack. 


Winter was drawing to a close, its break-up 
signalled by one or two of those fearful blizzards 
when the air is choked with whirling snow finer 
than dust, when an icy gale howls ever in the 
same direction, and when death stalks in the open. 
One still, dull afternoon John followed the half- 
buried trail. His horse was tired, and there 
were still many miles to home. Even so, he 
might have escaped, had not his steed, careless 
with fatigue, stepped into a snow-hidden gulch. 
It pitched its rider to safety over its head, but 
rolled down the steep bank itself. He ran to it, 
leaping down recklessly. A glance showed him 
its back was broken, so mercifully he shot the 
poor beast and braced himself to walk the 
remaining miles to home. 

The short afternoon was rapidly drawing to a 
close. It was very, very still. The echo of the 
gun had come back startlingly loud from the 
dark woods. A faint breeze stirred in answer 
only to die away into deeper silence. Presently 
powdery snow began to silt down, just like dust 
settling in a sunbeam, and he knew that he was 
in the heart of a blizzard, and ran till he could 
Tun no longer. The wind was moaning when he 
stopped to listen and the whole of Nature sighing 
uneasily. But amid the sinister heralds of the 
coming storm his ear caught, and lost, and 
caught again, a sound which struck him motion- 
less, every nerve strained. The faint tinkle of 
sleigh-bells came from the backward trail! 
Again it came, and this time there was no doubt- 
ing it, for, far behind, a solitary driver emerged 
from the gloom, his horses at the long gallop 
which eats up the miles like lightning. 

Swiftly the stranger drew nearer. There was 
a momentary pause, and then the inhuman driver 
urged his steeds on faster than ever. 

“T say, sir!” shouted John. “ Five dollars 
for a ride!” 

It was the last insult he could have flung in 
that hospitable valley. Slowly, very slowly, the 
man pulled in his team. John walked up to 


within two yards, and then fell back with a 
groan, 

“Come, monsieur!” exclaimed Toinette— 
for it was no other, muffled in deceiving furs. 
“Pray jump in.” But Rivers only backed, 
muttering apologies. 

At that moment there came down the wind 
the full-throated cry of a pack of bush wolves. 
The horses reared madly. 

“I can’t stay here all night !”’ she cried, with 
all her old vehemence. “ Jump in, please.” 

John’s face was absolutely ashen, but he replied 
steadily: ‘ You will go faster alone,” and turned 
on his heel. 

“ Are you not afraid, then, monsieur ?” she 
called after him, joy in her voice. Then, as he 
took no notice, “ Oh, please hold my lines ; the 
horses are tangled. Quick, quick, or they will run!” 

She had jumped out of the sleigh, and almost 
thrust the taut reins into his hands, for the tone 
of entreaty made him wheel sharply. Speaking 
soothing words, she ran to the terrified animals’ 
heads, while he had all he could do to hold them, 
bracing his knee against the front of the sleigh 
for support. 

What happened next took place so quickly 
that it was impossible to say who was respon- 
sible. All in one moment Toinette jumped 
back, the wolves gave tongue again, the horses 
leapt forward, and John, who had stood up, 
overbalanced neatly into the sleigh again. 
Perhaps a light push started him; anyhow, 
the girl seemed quite prepared for the sequel, 
for she snatched the reins as he fell and 
swung herself to safety at his side. He swayed | 
indignantly into a sitting posture, and the white 
woods raced past them. ‘The wind was howling 
now, and the snow came down like a blanket. 
Mad with fright, the horses swept along the narrow 
trail. Only the girl’s superb driving saved the 
riders from quick death. As it was, first the 
sleigh went up on one runner and then the other, 
shaking and bumping as if it must fall to pieces. 
The wolves were behind, the storm in front, yet 
John seemed to heed their position not at all. 

“ Toinette,” he said, leaning towards her as 
they rocked round a curve, “ will you be my wife 
if we get through ? ” 

“We're through now,” laughed the little 
Amazon—and, sure enough, out of the whirling 
grey a light raced towards them. 

As he helped her down he put his arm round 
her waist and kissed her. 

“ The valley has cured you, then, John |” she 
said, happily. 

And the valley had, 
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Mre. Buroham in her office. 


(Photograph. 


A Woman Gold-Miner. 


BY H. J. SHEPSTONE. 


One of the most successful gold-mines of California is the ‘ Yellow Aster.” 


How it was discovered 


through a woman's faith and courage, and how she took over the management and developed it 
into a successful property, is interestingly told in the following narrative. 


Ai \ aes women, Mrs. Rose L. 
4 } Burcham holds a unique position, 
| We y for she can claim to be the only 
| A member of her sex who actively 
_} directs the varied and multitudinous 
ST entailed in the successful running of 
a large gold-mine. Furthermore, she has been 
engaged in this strange and strenuous calling— 
for a woman—for upwards of six years. That 
her success is certainly undeniable will be evident 
when it is stated that the Yellow Aster Mine, of 
which she is general manager and adviser, has 
added no less than one and a quarter million 
pounds to the world’s wealth. 

How this plucky and daring woman came 
to be a director of tte Yellow Aster Mining 
Company is an interest 6g story. Prior to 1903 
she was practising me .ne in San Bernardino, 
a charming residential city some sixty miles east 
of Los Angeles, in the State of California. 
Having obtained her medical degree she pro- 
ceeded to practise as a doctor, and enjoyed quite 
an extensive and lucrative practice. Her spare 
time was devoted to art and books and to the 


entertainment of friends. Her husband ran a 
cattle ranch, and it was an unfortunate deal 
which he made at this period that first caused 
Mrs. Burcham to think of mining. Cattle which 
had cost Mr. Burcham four poundstwelveshillings 
per head he was obliged to part with for three 
pounds twelve shillings, and naturally this led 
him to conclude that the sooner he changed 
occupations and got out of the cattle business 
the better—at least, so far as his pocket was 
concerned. 

Out on the ranch, however, he had caught 
the mining fever, and morning, noon, and night 
all that he could think and talk about was 
mining and the fortunes that awaited those who 
were bold enough to venture out among the 
hills in search of the precious metal. Now, Mrs. 
Burcham is a practical woman, with considerable 
knowledge of men and their ways, and she 
recognized that it would be difficult to get her 
husband to settle down until he had first tried 
his luck as a miner. Accordingly she procured 
all the literature she could on the subject, 
studied the history of mining in the State, got 


A WOMAN GOLD-MINER. 


plans of the surrounding country where mines 
had been located, and talked with the leading 
mineralogists of the city. The result of her 
investigations was the conclusion that there was 
“something in it,” and that there was a chance 
of her husband succeeding. 

Thereupon she made him a business proposi- 
tion. He was to take a two years’ prospecting 
trip, she undertaking to supply the necessary 
funds during that period on condition that one- 
half of anything he found was to be hers. If at 
the end of that time he had not located a paying 
mine he was to return and settle down. The 
arrangement was agreed to, and Mr. Burcham 
found his way to the placer diggings of Summit. 
Placer mining, however, does not usually lead to 
anything big, and Mrs. Burcham accordingly 
urged her husband to fare farther and try for 
something really worth while. 

At Summit Burcham had met John Singleton 
and Fred M. Mooers, and the three, discouraged 
with placer work, formed a partnership, and 
went out into the desert, “ grubstaked ” by Mrs. 
Burcham. 

For some weeks they wandered about in the 
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region between Mohave and Barstow, keeping 
toward a range of hills in which they believed 
there was gold. One evening, after they had 
picked a camping-place for the night, Singleton 
was left to make camp while the other two went 
out to prospect. Scrambling along a barren 
hillside they came to a huge, flat rock poised 
oddly against the hill. Mooers took his hammer 
and chipped a piece off the rock. Unable to 
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examine it without his glasses, he called to 
Burcham to take a look at the fragment. 
“We've struck it!” was Burcham’s verdict. 
At that very moment he had in his pocket a 
letter from his wife calling attention to the fact 
that they were on the last lap of the second 
year. By the light of the camp fire he answered 
Mrs. Burcham’s letter that night, asking her for 
two or three hundred dollars to buy machinery 
for the preliminary work on the mine. Already 
a monument had been planted and claims 
staked on all sides of the big rock, and Mooers 
gave the mine the name of “ Yellow Aster.” 
While Burcham was in San Bernardino a 
month later, buying machinery, a couple of 
sharpers drifted into the camp and inveigled 
Singleton and Mooers into signing a paper— 
fortunately subject to the approval of Burcham 
—which practically gave them the entire mine 
in consideration of sundry gauzy promises. 
Burcham refused to sign the paper, but the 
signatures of the others afforded grounds for 
litigation that lasted several years, and cost 
twenty thousand pounds. By the time the 
suits were settled, however, the mine had “made 


Yellow Aster” Mine. (Photograph. 


good,” and yielded more than enough to pay the 
cost of two men’s faith in rosy promises. 

Early in 1905 tl. .,,irst run of five tons was 
made, showing one. ‘sindred and sixty pounds 
in gold. This bore out the verdict of one of 
the picturesque figures of Angel’s Camp who 
looked the place over when the men were 
panning gold from the surface while a shaft was 
being sunk. “Sure, boys,” he said, ‘the top 
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of the ground is all right. If it’s as good below, sticking. They were always ready to admit 
she’s a winner.” that I was the only one of the four that ever had 

Mrs. Burcham went to see the first clean- a spare coin. I gave it to him, and thought no 
up ; and thereby hangs a tale that is never stale more of the matter, being interested in watching 


From a) A general view 


on the tongues of her partners, and which the milling of the ore. When they were ready 


Mrs. Burcham tells on herself with relish :— for the second retort, they came for another 
“Mr. Burcham had a retort that held an coin, which I gave. Presently, they came for a 


even hundred dollars’ worth of gold. The third. I asked where the others were, and was 
bottom of it was the exact size of a fifty-cent told they had stuck fast to the gold, and could 


From a) Mrs. Burcham watching a train of ore 
piece. When they were ready to retort the not be shaken loose. This satisfied me, and I 
gold, one of the men came and asked her for a gave another. 
fifty-cent piece, saying they had to put it on the “Before they asked for the fourth the super- 


bottom of the retort to keep the gold from intendent came_to me._ ‘Mrs. Burcham,’ he 
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said, ‘don’t you let ’em fool you again. They 
don’t want that money for the retort— they’ve been 
goin’ over to the saloon and buyin’ liquor with 
it. Can’t you see they’ve all been drinkin’ ?’ 


of the “Yellow Aster" mine. 


“Tt seems they had needed the first one to 
cut a piece of paper for the bottom of the 
retort, and when they found it came so easily 
they decided to get all they could. But they 
got no more.” 


coming out of the mine tunnel, 


To the men it was a good joke on Mrs. 
Burcham, whom they ized as a partner 
and a “ good fellow.” To Mrs. Burcham it was 


8 lesson as well, and one she has never for- - 


gotten. As soon as she could arrange her 
affairs she went to the mine and took up her 
residence there—at first in a tent, then in a small 
cottage. And there are those who say that 
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during these five years at the mine, and since, 
she was virtually, if not nominally, the manager 
of the works. She superintended the sinking of 
shafts, the digging of tunnels, the equipping of 
the mine with the necessary machinery, and 


[Photegraph. 


was always at hand advising and directing 


operations. Things had not been going smoothly 


for long before the men came out on strike. 


Mrs. Burcham sent for them and chatted over 
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their grievances with them in such a friendly 
and homely manner that in less than an hour 
they were all at work again, and when she left 
that night they gave her a hearty cheer. 

When a company was formed recently Mrs. 
Burcham was made secretary and a director, 
having something like one-sixth of the stock 
in her own name. Mr. Burcham feared that 
this division of the family interest and the 
keeping of a banking account in her own name 
might make people talk, suspecting an unfriendly 
relation between them, but Mrs. Burcham had 
the courage so many women lack, and did not 
care what people thought or said so long as she 
had what was her own. Generally the Burcham 
interest is voted as one, but when it is not Mrs. 
Burcham is as good as any man among them. 

“TJ was born in the imperative mood,” says 
Mrs. Burcham, who is so soft-voiced and gentle- 
mannered tfat one scarcely suspects it, ‘and 
my profession kept me in it. My partners 
always know what I mean by what I say. 
There has never been any question of my part 
and your part, and we manage the mine by 
mutual agreement. When I am at the mine I 
can always tell pretty well how things are going 
by merely walking about in a casual manner, 
looking over the work, and chatting with the 
men. Once or twice some man has gone to the 
manager and told him he thought it did not 
look well to have a woman about the mine; 
that it was demoralizing to discipline, and so on. 
The manager has come to know that it pays to 
keep an eye on the man who talks like that.” 

Mrs. Burcham has seldom missed a clean-up, 
for she remembers the joke of the fifty-cent 


piece, and knows that when men get to celebra- 
ting a clean-up there is a good chance that some 
gold will go over the plates and be lost. As ~ 
secretary she has always had the responsibility 
of the patents and the checking of all contracts ; 
and it is a significant fact that when any trouble 
arises at the mine—a strike, a shooting, or a 
breakdown—if Mrs. Burcham is in Los Angeles, 
where the offices of the company are situated, 
she is telegraphed for at once. In matters of 
policy, as often as not, hers is the final word. 

Once an architect came to her with plans for 
a five-thousand-pound building at the mine to 
replace the old office built of plain boards. 

“Who told you to make these plans?” she 
asked. And when he replied that the manager 
of the company had proposed a fine office 
building she quietly told the architect that the 
Yellow Aster had no need of such an 
expensive building. She believed in spending 
money for the best there was in the way of 
necessary machinery, but not for the showy 
housing of an office staff. 

“You see,” explains Mrs. Burcham, “‘a cattle- 
man, a carpenter, and a prospector, who knew 
gold when they could wash it out in a pan, and 
didn’t believe much in any other kind, made a 
fine combination to waste money in operating a 
mine, and it has cost us more to take out our 
one million two hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds than it should. Someone has to attend 
to the economies.” And from what the gossips 
say, Mrs. Burcham has achieved an emphatic 
success as that “someone.” Without the 
woman doctor, by all accounts, the combination 
would be like a boiler without a safety-valve. 


From a) 


Mrs. Burcham’s pretty bome at Los Angeles. 
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Major 1. H. French, M.D., the Author of this dramatic story. 


From a Photograph. 


N 1883 I was earning the munificent 
salary of thirty dollars a month as a 
} cow-puncher on theCircle-Bar Ranch, 
twenty miles from San Angelo and 
Fort Concho. San Angelo, the county 
seat of Tom Green County, Texas, was then a 
straggling frontier town of a few thousand 
inhabitants. It was laid out after the manner 
of most Western towns, with the best stores and 
saloons surrounding the pretentious court-house. 
On one side residences were spread out over the 
prairie, while on the bank of the Concho River, 
which separates the town from Fort Concho, 
resorts for the enlivenment of citizens and soldiers 
clustered about the approach to the fort. I had 
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The story of the dramatic series of events which 
led up to the desertion of a veteran cavalry 
sergeant of the United States army, a man 
beloved and respected by officers and troopers 
alike. ‘The story is absolutely true,” 
writes Major French; ‘‘I have merely 
changed the names of the characters.” 


many friends among the -officers of 
the th Cavalry, which was then 
stationed there, and visited them 
frequently. 

The regiment had, and has, white 
officers and coloured troopers, who not 
only showed themselves to be splendid 
soldiers in the Civil War 
but in many long and 
arduous Indian cam- 
paigns, and last, and 
freshest in our memories, 
by the magnificent ser- 
vice they rendered in 
Cuba. 

My special friend was 
Lieutenant A——, of 
Troop K, and long be- 
fore I had ever seen 
Cobb, the first sergeant 
of that troop, I had been regaled with stories 
of his prowess, his coolness and daring, his mar- 
vellous strength, and his remarkable influence 
over the men of his troop. He was the tallest 
man in the regiment, straight, lithe, and 
magnificently developed. 

All the men loved him for his kindly nature, 
for his desire to be of service to anyone—to his 
captain or to a sore-backed mule. Nevertheless, 
towards malingerers and evil-doers in his own 
troop his gentleness vanished, and his displeasure 
was frequently manifested in a way that could 
hardly be sanctioned by his officers, yet met with 
their entire approval. The officers of Cobb’s 
troop, and especially my friend, took great pride 
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in pointing out the big sergeant to visitors, and 
in entertaining them with stories concerning him. 
When the visitors were from San Angelo, how- 
ever, they listened without comment or spat 
frequently and cursed inwardly, for the people 
of San Angelo did not take kindly to the 
“niggers.” They felt outraged that a coloured 
regiment had been sent into their midst. That 
these black men would enforce order, if necessary, 
was a horrid thought. The sight of the coloured 
soldiers in the streets, and disporting themselves 
in the exclusive “dives” of the town, was a 
continual eyesore to them. It had never 
happened before, and it must be known that 
they would not endure it. And as the San 
Angelo folk were not the sort of people to harbour 
dislikes in silence, the enlisted men of the ——th 
Cavalry had a bad time of it. They were sub- 
jected to outrage and insult; several were set 
upon and beaten, and two were shot and severely 
wounded, in circumstances that were anything 
but creditable to the citizens of San Angelo. 
Finally the ugly feeling became so intense that 
no soldier off duty would go over to the town 
unless accompanied by a number of comrades. 
The officers were entirely in sympathy with the 
men, although they did all in their power to 
quiet their resentment towards the townspeople. 

One blazing afternoon in August I rode into 
the fort, and found everybody in as excited and 
indignant a mood as was possible in a well- 
regulated post. I promptly sought out my friend 
and found him bubbling over with rage. 

“Tt was simply a dastardly outrage!” he 
cried. “Four of the men of our troop were 
walking along Main Street, perfectly sober and 
quiet so far as I can find out, when somebody 
fired a shot from behind the screen-door of a 
saloon. They gave Collins—you know Collins— 
an ugly wound in the back that may easily be 
the death of him this hot weather. That wasn’t 
the worst of it, for, while the boys were carrying 
him over here, more than twenty shots were 
fired at them. A crowd gathered and threatened 
them, and if it hadn't happened that Major 
W. was just going over to the post-office and 
chanced along in the nick of time, I’m not at all 
sure that any of them would have reached here 
at all. There’s no telling what the end of this 
will be, and some fine day there'll be the worst 
kind of trouble, for sure.” 

That evening I was sitting with a group of 
officers on the veranda of Major W——’s house. 
We had been listening to a recital of the occur- 
rences of the afternoon. It was near ten o'clock ; 
darkness had just set in, and it was one of those 
perfectly still nights when sounds from a long 
distance seem to be close at hand. The music 
from the dance-halls floated from across the 


river; the rattle of poker-chips and the clink 
of glasses could be distinctly heard, and, in the 
light of the day’s events, the loud bursts of 
laughter grated on our ears. 

Suddenly, clear as a bell and plainly from the 
outskirts of the town, rang out the command, 
“ Deploy as skirmishers !” 

Before the startled listeners had time to 
realize what it meant there came a second ~om- 
mand, ‘Commence firing!” and a trumpeter 
repeated it smartly. 

“Get to those men quick!” was hardly out 
before the old Springfields began to pop. 

The group on the veranda melted away 
toward the river. With the major in the lead, 
its members splashed across the ford and up 
through the outskirts of the town. Over fences 
and through back-yards they went, and they 
arrived on the scene of action not a moment too 
soon to avert what might easily have been a 
general slaughter. 

Cobb, with his usually exemplary Troop K, 
was working his way into the town with every 
evidence of an intention to clean it out. No 
great opposition on the part of the worthy 
citizens of San Angelo was visible, nor, indeed, 
had there been time for any. A few men had 
discharged their revolvers, and then headed for 
the centre of the town at top speed and with 
much yelling. The inhabitants appeared to have 
been impressed that the usual hour for retiring 
had been struck. This Texan curfew seemed 
to be religiously observed, as all lights had 
been promptly put out. 

“ Cease firing!” shouted the major, as, well 
blown, he came within hailing distance. ‘‘ Cobb, 
what the blazes are you up to?” 

Cobb came forward and spoke in his clear, 
soft voice. “If you please, sir, we were com- 
pelled to act in self-defence.” 

“You acted purely in self-defence?” dryly 
inquired the major. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Tn that case, it seems to me that you were 
going the wrong way.” 

Cobb’s eyes laughed. “I reckon we plumb 
lost our bearings in the excitement, sir. The 
dark came on so sudden, we must have got 
turned round.” 

“ Ah, that explains it most lucidly ! Captain 
S——, march these men back to the post, and 
see that they are put under arrest.” 

As the last trooper disappeared across the 
ford the apparently slumbering citizens awoke 
and pandemonium broke loose. They indulged, 
privately and collectively, in all manner of threats, 
held an indignation meeting at the Bonton saloon, 
and afterward gave themselves over to general 
drunkenness and much desultory shooting, 
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During the following day the colonel received 
numerous deputations from the town, and did 
his best to mollify and reassure them. He 
undoubtedly promised that the soldiers should 
be punished, and Cobb was actually court- 
martialled. I never quite understood how he 
got out of it, but I do know that he continued to 
be first sergeant of Troop K, and that he was 
looked upon by the men as a hero. No soldiers 
went to town except on duty, and even then 
never singly. 

The only result of this occurrence was that the 
relations between the two sides of the river were 
of an absolutely volcanic nature. 

Three weeks later Cobb’s lieutenant rode over 
to San Angelo, accompanied by an orderly. 
Leaving the trooper dismounted and holding the 
two horses, he went into the bank. 

As the man stood in the street there rode up 
to him Jake Billings, one of the most notorious 
“bad men” of the town. He was the owner 
of the Bonton saloon, and had been most 
uproarious in his denunciation of the “ niggers.” 

Scowling at the coloured soldier, he sullenly 
demanded :— 

“ Where’s the officer that owns that hoss ?” 

“ He’s in the bank.” 

“ Well, you go an’ tell him I want him.” 

“T can’t leave these hosses, nohow.”” 

“Don’t talk to me, you infernal nigger! You 
go an’ bring him out here.” 

“Ef you-all wants him, you’ll shuah have to 
go aftah him yo’self.” 

Several passers-by had stopped by this time, 
and their presence, perhaps, added to Billings’s 
sense of injured dignity. 

“You black nigger!” he yelled. 
you to insult a peaceable citizen!” 

Whipping out his six-shooter, he sent a bullet 
crashing through the thigh of the unoffending 
negro, who fell all in a heap. Blood poured from 


“Tl teach 


his side, deluging his uniform and making a . 


perceptibly widening pool under him. 

Cobb’s lieutenant, on hearing the shot, ran 
out and took in the situation all too plainly. 
Kneeling beside the dying cavalryman, he tried 
to check the gushing blood. 

“ For Heaven’s sake, get a doctor—quick !” 
burst from his lips, as he saw the futility of his 
attempts. But neither his entreaties nor the 
threats which he hurled at them moved the 
onlookers to anything more than the expression 
of inhuman comments. 

; “One less nigger in the world ain’t no great 
loss.” 

“°Tain’t none of our bizness to fuss over cattle.” 

“You're jest wastin’ time over him, pardner ; 
he’s due to cash in right now.” 

These and similar comments were lost upon 


the deaf ears of the rapidly-dying trooper, but, 
nearly drove the lieutenant to frenzy. He felt 
that, fruitless as his efforts plainly were, he dared, 
not relax the pressure he was: applying, so that 
his tormentors were safe to say what they pleased. 

Within ten minutes the man was dead. 

As the lieutenant rose to his feet, his uniform 
splashed with blood, his face deadly pale and: 
his lips firmly set, Billings, still sitting sideways 
on his pony, carelessly remarked :— 

“The sooner you-all find out that you ain’t 
goin’ to git no countenance from us, the quicker 
you'll take yer blessed niggers somewheres else.” 

His words were hardly out of his mouth before 
he found himself jerked out of the saddle and 
sprawling on the ground, the lieutenant kneeling 
on his chest, with a revolver pressed against his 
temple. 

“ By Heaven, if no one here will arrest you, 
T’ll take you to the post myself, dead or alive— 
and I don’t care which !” 

If a rescue had been attempted, no movement 
toward which was made, it is certain that our 
lieutenant would have given a good account of 
himself; but, fortunately for everybody con- 
cerned, two deputy-sheriffs pushed through the 
crowd and lost no time in rescuing and arresting 
Billings. Lieutenant A went to the post, 
returning immediately with an ambulance and a 
squad of men. Their dead comrade was tenderly 
carried across the river, and on the following 
day he was buried with the customary honours, 

On the afternoon of the day of the killing a 
coroner’s jury decided that the trooper had 
come to his death through his own fault. Wit- 
messes swore that he had attacked Billings while 
that worthy was sitting peaceably upon his pony ; 
that, seeing him coming, Billings drew his gun 
and shot in self-defence ; whereupon the lieu- 
tenant had rushed out of the bank like a madman, 
and would have killed Billings but for the arrival 
of the deputy-sheriffs. The lieutenant himself 
was not summoned as a witness. 

The law-loving proprietor of the Bonton saloon 
was promptly released—indeed, he had only 
mominally been under arrest. His friends 
deluged him with congratulations. They 
esoorted him in triumph to his gin-mill, where 
he “set ’em up” without limit, and a general 
jollification was held. 

That evening Fort Concho held the most 
turbulent lot of men in the whole of its stormy 
existence. 

The colonel had issued orders that no soldier, 
on any pretext, should be allowed to cross the 
river. The lieutenant’s tale filled the minds of 
the officers with grave apprehensions as to what 
the outcome might be. But the sorest spot in 
the whole regiment was, naturally, Troop K, 
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“His words were hardly out of his mouth before he found himself jerked out of the saddle.” 


At first furious resentment was relieved, by 
the weaker spirits, in loud oaths and threats 
of revenge ; but later, when Cobb—blacker than 
ever, the whites of his eyes red like a mad dog’s, 
lips drawn and parched—passed among them, 
they quieted down, forming into little groups that 
listened to him in eager silence or talked in low 
tones until “taps” suppressed them for the 
night. 

Next day, Saturday, the routine of the post 
moved as usual, to all outward appearances ; 
but the officers were not deceived, for they knew 
their men, and they divined that beneath the 
submissive, patient black exteriors seethed bitter 
hate and exceeding blood-lust. Cobb’s lieu- 
tenant kept his eye on his first sergeant and 
spoke soothing words of warning. 

“Cobb,” he admonished, “ for the credit of 


the regiment, don’t do anything we shall all be 
sorry for.” 

Cobb stood rigidly at attention, shut his mouth 
tighter, and saluted. The lieutenant felt hurt 
by the man’s impassivity. 

“Tf it were anyone else,” he confided to the 
major, “I’d shut him up in the guard-house 
until this affair blows over; but I can’t treat 
Cobb in that fashion. Unjust imprisonment 
would transform him into a demon.” 

“ He doesn’t look far from one now,” replied 
the major. “I never saw a wickeder glare in 
the eye of a wild-cat.” 

The lieutenant sighed. 

“Tf I can only get him over this week! Per- 
haps his devotion to me will pull him through ; 
at any rate, I’ll not let him out of my sight, if 
I can help it.” 
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All that long, hot day he kept Cobb in constant 
attendance, and when both were not with the 
troop, Cobb was at the lieutenant’s quarters. 
At bedtime he ordered Cobb to sleep on a sofa 
in the hall outside his room. Cobb gave his 
lieutenant a gentle half-smile as he received this 
command, and an amused look softened the red 
gleam of his tired eyes. 

The lieutenant decided that he would not go 
to bed that night; he would sit up and write 
out his report of the affair of yesterday, which 
must be sent to Washington. 


But after an hour of weary effort he found 


that the lamp seemed to draw into itself insects 
from miles around. He had slept little the 
previous night, and the day had been full of 
anxiety. The heat and insects became unbear- 
able. He put out the light. 

“Tl sit by the window and make a mental 
outline of the whole thing,” he apologized to 
himself. 

As he settled into an old steamer-chair, which 
had travelled with him many thousand miles, 
he glanced through the open door at Cobb. The 
form on the sofa was motionless, and his heavy 
breathing could be plainly heard. 

“Good! The man’s asleep. I’m sure there’s 
no need of my standing guard over him,” he 
murmured to himself, and instantly fell asleep. 

The red eyes, watching in the darkness, saw 
that the time had come to flee into the night. 

Until réveillé sounded beneath his window the 
tired lieutenant slept. Then, at the bugle-call, 
he sprang to his feet. With a premonition of evil, 
he rushed into the hall. A trooper was rising 
from the couch—but it was not Cobb. Wells, 
the dullest man in Troop K, stood before him. 

“How the dickens did you come here? 
Where’s Cobb?” demanded the surprised and 
apprehensive officer. 

“‘T dunno, sah, whar de sarg’nt is, less’n he’s 
in barracks, sah. He done wak’ me up las’ 
night an’ give me yo’ ordahs, sah, to gah’d dis 
hall endurin’ de night. I los’ myse’f fo’ a minit 
jes’ now, but ’twant fo’ mor’n a minit, sah. He 
done tol’ me to give yo’ dis lettah, sah.” 

The letter was addressed to the lieutenant, 
and ran thus: “ Please forgive me, sir. I’ve 
got to do it. You've been mighty good to me. 
Tl never forget.—Cobb.” 

Cobb, of course, had not been asleep the night 
before. He had lain, panting with eagerness, 
until he saw that his lieutenant was in the deep 
slumber of exhaustion. Thereupon he rose with 
the softness characteristic of big men. 

A moment he lingered at the doorway. He 
threw out his arms wildly, despairingly, toward 
the beloved figure in the chair; then he drew 


“himself up stiffly in a last salute. 
Vol. xxix.—0, 


Turning away, he slipped noiselessly out of the 
house and, avoiding the sentries, hastened to his 
barracks. Arousing Wells, the only man not in 
the secret, he dispatched him to the lieutenant’s 
quarters, and then set about his self-appointed 
task of avenging the wrongs of the regiment. 

Taking twenty of the best men of Troop K, 
armed only with their revolvers, Cobb succeeded 
in getting them out of the post without discovery, 
and led them silently across the Concho River. 
They climbed the bank immediately behind the 
Bonton saloon, and stealthily made their way 
around to the front. 

That Saturday evening had been a great one 
at the Bonton saloon. _ Billings, flushed with the 
triumph of his recent heroic action, stood treat 
with magnificent lavishness. Those who were 
not playing poker at the tables opposite the bar, 
or were not bucking faro or roulette at the rear 
of the saloon, gathered around him and had not 
words sufficient with which to express their 
gratification that at last the “‘ niggers ” had been 
taught a salutary lesson. More than twenty- 
four hours had elapsed since the encounter, and 
as yet nothing had been heard from the post. 

“T reckon you’ve saved us lots of trouble, 
Jake,” remarked one of his satellites. “If it 
hadn’t been fer you we’d have been forced to 
clean the hull gang out, some o’ these days. I 
apprehend they know now that the time’s come 
fer ’em to git.” 

“Yep,” said Billings ; “ marchin’ orders ’ud 
be mighty acceptable to ’em all, from the colonel 
down. Ye see, the thing had to be did, and I’m 
the man that won’t stand no sass from niggers. 
I'll bet they’re scared to death fer fear we'll go 
acrost the river an’ hunt ’em out o’ their holes. 
Niggers, when it comes to the scratch, ain’t got 
no sand——” 

At that moment his peroration was inter- 
rupted, and his eyes were riveted on the door. 
Cobb’s great form, black and portentous, filled 
the entrance. As he stepped in every one of the 
forty-three men in the saloon sprang to his feet 
and felt for his gun. Cobb glanced neither to 
the right nor to the left, but stood like a statue 
while his men filed past him and lined up at the 
bar before the astonished eyes of Billings and his 
adherents. One man only had remained outside 
—to put a heavy bar across the door. 

When the troopers had formed a line facing 
the bar Cobb joined them, and, throwing down 
the money, told the bar-tender they would all 
take whisky. With some hesitation the man 
obeyed, after he had looked in vain for some sign 
from Billings and his friends, who watched in 
stolid amazement. 

When he and his men stood, glasses in hand, 
Cobb wheeled about and, facing his enemies, 
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“The sergeant shouted, ‘Now let the beggars have it!’” 
slowly poured his whisky on the floor. Instantly 
the nineteen men followed his example. Then, 
whipping out his revolver, the sergeant shouted, = with five men. 


“Now let the beggars have it!” Twenty 
minutes later Cobb emerged from the saloon 
They were joined by the 
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man who had remained outside. The seven 
made their way across the river to a point where 
those men of Troop K who had not been chosen 
for service were waiting with twenty horses 
fully equipped, with arms, ammunition, and 
what food could be carried. 

Sadly the seven men bade their comrades 
good-bye ; sadly those left behind led back the 
thirteen horses which were not needed, while 
Cobb and his little band rode out across the 
prairie and were lost in the mist of the dawn. 

When the front-door of the Bonton saloon had 
been broken open, when some of the smoke had 
been allowed to escape, so that it was possible 
to enter, and when lights had been brought, the 
place looked like a slaughter-house. Thirteen 
coloured troopers and thirty-two white men lay 
stone-dead, while all the remaining white men 
were badly wounded—all but Billings. The 
soldiers were shot innumerable times, and all had 
fallen in a line before the bar. As was shown by 
their attitudes and empty revolvers, many of the 
white men had made a determined fight ; others 
had been killed crouching in corners or trying to 
climb through windows. Billings had fallen 


down a trap-door, through which he had evidently 
been trying to escape, and broken his cowardly 
neck. Not a bullet had touched him, nor was 
a single chamber of his six-shooter discharged. 

The town went mad that night. You would 
have thought they were going to storm Fort 
Concho. But nobody crossed the river until 
broad daylight ; then the sheriff rode over at the 
head of two hundred men. He sought out the 
colonel, demanded the surrender of Cobb and 
his surviving men, and was told they had deserted. 

He was turning to rejoin his posse, having 
unburdened himself of dire threats and impre- 
cations, when the colonel stopped him. With 
just the faintest suggestion of a twinkle in his 
eyes, he said: ‘‘ Here is a note which Sergeant 
Cobb left, addressed to the sheriff.” 

Cobb’s letter read: ‘‘ In three days we will be 
at Buffalo Gap. We will wait there four days. 
If you want us, come and get us.” 

Now, in the narrow defile at Buffalo Gap ten 
men might hold a thousand at bay. Perhaps the 
sheriff thought that Cobb was trying to mislead 
him, but at any rate the posse never went to 
Buffalo Gap. 


The War-Dance of the 
SpoKanes 


BY CLAIR HUNT, 
OF THE U.S. INDIAN 
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From a\— Quo-tilh-ko, Chief of the Spokane tribe. (Photograph. 


The old time customs of the Red man are fast disappearing, and very few white men have ever been 

privileged to witness in its entirety the remarkable ceremony here described—the tribal war-dance of 

the Spokane Indians of Washington. This dance is really a drama, depicting the alarm, preparation 

for war, the battle, the return of the victorious warriors, and the mourning for the dead, and the 
actors carry out their parts with marvellous realism. Photographs by the Author. 


) ee through the winter of 1906-7 I was ownership of lands were submitted to me for 
| occupied in allotting land to the settlement. At first the Indians were suspicious, 
5 | Spokane tribe of Indians, in the but when they were convinced that they would 
eastern part of the State of Washing- _ be treated fairly they became very friendly. 

ton, and many quarrels over the '"€° Yes,” said Smoi-i-ha, one of their leaders, 
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Two young braves accoutred for the ceremony. 


“ Washington has helped our people. Because 
we look on you as our friend we will show you 
our great war-dance.”” 

“T prize the friendship of your people very 
highly,” I told him. ‘‘ When I see one of you 
Iam glad ; when I see many of you I am many 
times as glad. You offer me a great honour in 
asking me to see your wai-dance, and I thank 
you. I am glad to accept your invitation.” 
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“*Teaching the young idea”—A juvenile Spokane trained 
From\ Sete eae Photographs, 
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“Very well,” said 
Smoi-i-ha, “I will 
have my young 
men get ready, and 
in two weeks we will 
have a war-dance 
for you to see.” 

An Indian war- 
dance as executed 
by the Spokane 
tribe is in reality 
a drama. There are 
portrayed thealarm, 
preparation for war, 
the mélée, rejoicing 
for victory, and 
mourning for the 

. dead, and the 
rendering requires 
about six hours. 
The main features 
of the performance 
are handed down 
from generation to 
generation, un- 
changed. Portions 
of the dance are 
given in exhibitions, 
but the drama in 
its entirety is sel- 
dom seen by white 
men. 

The perpetuation 
of Indian  cere- 
monials is held to 
be of great import- 
ance by the Spo- 
kane tribe. From 
the earliest times it 
has been the duty 
of one member to 
see that the ancient 
ceremonies are not 
forgotten, and to 
train the youth of 
the tribe in their 
practices. . This 
master of cere- 
monies teaches the 
young men the 
ritual of the war- 


dance, the funeral feasts, and the arts of 
the medicine-man. Nowadays, when the boys 
attend schools taught by white teachers, and 
their parents imitate the ways of their new white 
neighbours, the performance of the duties of 
master of ceremonies is becoming increasingly 


difficult, 


Smoi-i-ha is the master of ceremonies for the 
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From a Photograph. 


Smoi-i-ha, head war-dancer and master of ceremonies of the tribe. 


Spokane tribe. As 
is usually the case, 
he has inherited 
the office; his 
father, grandfather, 
and indeed his an- 
cestors as far back 
as the family tradi- 
tion extends, have 
had the responsi- 
bility of the preser- 
vation of the old 
customs. 

The dance was 
held on a bright, 
sunny day of early 
spring. The loca- 
tion was at the 
house of Smoi-i-ha. 
He is a progressive 
Indian, and occu- 
pies a frame-house 
with two rooms. 
In the yard was 
erected a circular 
tent forty feet in 
diameter. In mid- 
summer the dance 
is held in the open, 
but because the air 
was still cool the 
tent was used on 
this occasion. I 
found the men 
sitting in groups on 
the ground, talk- 
ing, while the house 
was filled with 
Indian women, 
chattering about 
local affairs. 


At three o’clock Smoi-i-ha brought out his old 
war-drum, or po-min-tum. This drum was 
thirty inches in diameter and nine inches deep. 
The shell was wooden and the head of calf-skin. 
In tanning the skin the hair was left in the 
image of a horse on a portion which became the 


ornamental centre of the drum-head. This 


image was nine inches long, and well proportioned. 


THE WAR- DANCE 


Several of the old men sat on the ground in a 
circle around the po-min-tum, and one of them, 
producing a sack of fawn-skin, took out of it a 
large stone pipe with a long wooden stem. This 
pipe he filled with dried leaves of kin-ne-kin-nik, 
lighted it, and, with the deliberation and reflec- 
tive air of a Dutchman, drew three or four whiffs 
of smoke. He then passed the pipe to his neigh- 
bour on the left, who also slowly drew a few 
whiffs and in turn passed it on. Thus the pipes 
went around the circle a number of times. 
Perhaps half an hour was required for tRis, the 
opening act of the ceremonies. 

The pipe was then returned to the sack, and 
Smoi-i-ha began tapping the drum very lightly 
with a short stick. Soon the others joined in, 
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two long streamers of plaited eagle-feathers, 
which nearly touched the ground. His arms 
and body were bare, save for a vest of buckskin 
covered with beads worked in designs of birds. 
His trousers were of white buckskin, beaded like 
the vest, and his feet were covered with moccasins 
elaborately decorated in the same manner. He 
appeared at the door of the tent, dancing and 
singing in time with the drum, the dance being 
a series of intricate steps, accompanied by con- 
stant swaying of the body, arms, and head. His 
movements were very graceful, but his song was 


Smoi-i-ha beating the ceremonial drum—Later in the proceedings, carried away by their excitement, the drummers burst in the 
head (Photograph. 
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one at a time, and their beating gradually grew 
louder and louder till they were all striking it as 
hard as they could. Next they broke out into a 
loud chant, or dirge, singing at the top of their 
voices, in time to the beating of the drum. 
After this had continued for some minutes, a 
young man appeared accoutred for the dance. 
He was of magnificent physique, and perfectly 
proportioned. His head-dress consisted of a 
band around the brow, full of large eagle- 
feathers ; from the back of the bonnet depended 


of the instrament. 


not musical. He danced in a circle as large as 
the tent would permit, making several circuits. 
Then came his exit. This was the flourish, or 
prelude, leading up to the first scene—the alarm. 

After a brief interval the drum-beating was 
resumed, and through an opening in the tent, 
on the side away from the house, a young Indian 
came running. He seemed nearly exhausted, 
like one who has run a long way. He cried out, 
loudly, that a terrible outrage had been per- 
petrated. Immediately the tent was filled by 
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The young man 

who loved Whi-i- 

fa and who vowed 
to rescue her. 
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Na-hum-i-tsee, the Indian who abducted the 
pretty maiden. 


men and women of all 
ages, asking questions and 
talking about the news. 
They were greatly excited, 
and there was the utmost 
confusion. At a signal 
the hubbub stopped, and 
. the tent was cleared 

again. 

, The next act was the 
council of war. The 
adult men of the tribe 
formed in a circle, sitting 


Whi-l-na, the cause of all the trouble. Photographs 


on the ground. 
Outside the circle, 
but taking no part 
in the proceedings, 
were all the women 
and children. The 
chief, Quo-tilh-ko, 
arose and in a calm 
and dignified man- 
ner made a plain 
statement, describ- 
ing the event that 
necessitated — the 
council. 

A man, accom- 
panied by his wife, 
son, and daughter, 
had gone on a 
hunting-trip. The 
daughter was a very 
pretty girl of about 
sixteen, named 
Whi-i-na. Not long 
before, Na-hum-i- 
tsee, son of the 
chief of the Kali- 
spel tribe, while 
paying a visit to 
the Spokanes, had 
seen this girl. He 
was greatly attrac- 
ted by her, and 
offered the father 
many horses in ex- 
change for his 
daughter. The 
father, however, 
refused, as he did 
not want his 
daughter to go so 
far away. While the 
family were on the 
hunting- trip the 
father and son were 
away all one day 
following a deer, 
When they're 
turned to camp the 
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A war-dancer in full array 
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mother was found 
sitting on the 
ground, weeping 
bitterly. She said 
that young Na- 
hum-i-tsee had 
come, riding a fine 
horse, and had 
seized the girl, put 
her pn the horse 
with him, and 
galloped away. 
Immediately _ the 
father started to 
follow the trail of 
Na - hum - i - tsee, 
while the son had 
hurried in to report 
the outrage. and 
ask for help. The 
son was the young 
man who had pre- 
viously appeared 
and given the 
alarm. Now the 
question to be con- 
sidered by the 
council was what 
action should .be 
taken. 

A middle - aged 
man arose. ‘We 
should waste no 
time in council,” 
he said; “rather 
we should seize our 
weapons and at 
once take the war- 
path, overtake this 
bold Na-hum-i-tsee, 
and recover the 
girl.” 

An older man 


“advised caution. 


“ Before now,” he 
said, “ Na-hum-i- 
tsee has reached 
the home of his 
father’s people, and 


- we shall have to 


fight the whole 
tribe. Many of our 
young men are 
away on a hunting- 
trip, and have with 
them our best 
horses. It would 
be wiser to wait 
till all our young 
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men aré here, and 
find a time when 
the Kalispels are 
not expecting an 
attack, then fall 
on them and 
punish them as 
severely as they 
deserve.” 

A young man, 
known to be an 
ardent admirer of 
the stolen maiden, 
sprang to his feet 
and made a fiery 
speech. “ Shall 
we wait till the 
Kalispels have had 
time to prepare 
for ware” he 
cried. ‘If we are 
unready, so also 
are they. Until this 
insult is avenged 
we deserve the 
contempt of all 
people. We shall 
be ashamed to look 
at the reflection of 
our faces in the 
water while Na- 
hum-i-tsee _ lives. 
Are we rabbits to 
seek our burrows 
when a_ coyote 
skulks near? The 
council may do as 
it wills, but I will 
take the war-path 
at once, and will 
return with the 
beautiful Whi-i-na 
on my horse and 
the scalp of Na- 
hum-i-tsee at my 
belt.” 

A vote was 
taken, and the 
majority declared 
for war. 

The next scene 


showed the preparation for battle. The tent 
was filled with warriors and their women. 
Weapons, saddles, and clothing were over- 
hauled, light supplies of dried venison and 
salmon were packed, and the fighters were 
rapidly accoutred for the war-path. They started 
with much loud boasting concerning former deeds 
and of what they would do to avenge this insult, 
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From a} Another Indian in ceremonial attire. (Photograph. 


harass their ene- 
mies, and add to 
the glory of their 
tribe. The old 
men encouraged 
them to fight 
bravely, and spoke 
words of caution. 
The women wept 
loudly, and cried 
that they feared 
they would never 
see their husbands 
and lovers again. 
The scene ended 
with the departure 
of the warriors, 
and the tent was 
then cleared for 
the next act—the 
battle itself. 

In this act the 
men were equally 
divided between 
those who imper- 
sonated Kalispels 
and Spokanes. 
The action was 
very rapid, and at 
first confusing. 
The war-drum was 
being beaten in 
frenzied fashion, 
and the men were 
reciting their war- 
songs. The tent 
was filled with 
combatants. 
Every _ possible 
trick and artifice 
was used by each 
to outwit the 
other. They fought 
with bows and 
arrows, and, as the 
action grew hotter, 
with war-clubs and 
knives. Occasion- 
ally one would fall, 
and a squaw would 
dart in and drag 


him away. As in civilized plays, once behind the 
scenes the actors would recover with amazing 
quickness and rush in to rejoin the fighters. 

The scene was so realistic that I found myself 
standing up and shouting like a boy at a football 
match. The drum-beaters grew so enthusiastic 
that they broke the drum-head, and everything 
stopped. No other drum was available; the 
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dance could not go on without a tom-tom, and 
to end it was not to be thought of. Smoi-i-ha 
solved the difficulty. He ran out of the tent to 
the rear of the house, and returned with the 
galvanized-iron family wash-tub. This he set 
on the ground, bottom up, and, while its tones 
were not so mellow as the drum, they certainly 
did not lack penetration. 

The fight then went on till the actors were 
tired. The Kalispels fell one by one, were dragged 
off, and reappeared in the fight as Spokanes. 
Finally, when the Kalispels were nearly finished, 
the remaining ones turned and ran out, the 
victorious Spokanes after them. Thus was the 
tent cleared again. 

It was now dinner-time, and the dance was 
stopped. The actors took off their costumes, 
and the women served the food. The men sat 
in a great circle on the ground. Large pots of 
coffee and kettles of potatoes were 
provided, and the bread was so light 
and white that a Yankee housewife 
would have been proud of it. The 
piéce de résistance was beef-steak. 
All the skillets obtainable were in 
service, and the steak 
was served and eaten 
as fast as cooked, 
until I despaired of 
ever seeing the finish 
of the meal and the 
resumption of the 
war-dance. Smoi-i-ha 
had calculated the 
time of the acts well. 
His actors could not 
have given so realistic 
a portrayal of a mé/ée 
after eating such an 
enormous quantity of 
food. In time they 
reached the limit of 
their capacity; the 
circle was broken up, 
friends formed little 
groups, and from 
every group came 
sounds of laughter 
and merriment. 

After an_ interval 
Smoi-i-ha again 
gathered his drum- 
mers, who began beat- 
ing the improvised 
tom-tom and chant- 
ing. This was the 
signal for resuming 
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the dance. The next act depicted the 
return of the war-party. They entered the tent 
through the opening away from the house. They 
wore their war toggery and weapons, and were 
very boisterous, shouting and singing in great 
disorder. All those left at home rushed into the 
tent to meet the war-party, and there was a 
medley of happenings. The dominant note was 
rejoicing for the victory. The greetings between 
the returned warriors and their families were so 
touching that I forgot it was all a play. The 
young warriors loudly boasted of deeds of 
individual prowess, and the song of victory and 
beating of the tom-tom was so loud that none of 
the arts of the modern stage could have added to 
its realism. Finally the whole company formed 
a procession of dancing figures, and moved around 
the great circle again and again. They danced in 
time to the tom-tom, but their movements were 
not in unison. The movements of the 
feet, arms, and body of each were differ- 
ent from any of the others. Every 
motion was graceful, and the effect was 
kaleidoscopic. Finally the procession 
slowly moved out of 
the tent, and the act 
was finished. 

Some little time 
elapsed before the 
opening of the next 
and final act—mourn- 
ing for the dead. All 
the decorations of the 
warriors were re- 
moved, and the tom- 
tom was beaten slowly. 
The whole company 
entered in a_proces- 
sion, chanting the 
mourning song for 
those slain in battle. 
The women wailed 
loudly, and the pro- 
cession moved 
solemnly around the 
circle, some extolling 
the virtues of the 
deceased, others 
mourning because they 
would never see them 
again. The end of this 
act marked the close 
of the drama—one of 

the most remark- 

able and impressive 
functions I have 
ever witnessed. 


Even the “ papooses "’ have full-dress robes for the war-dance 
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Through the 
Forbidden Country. 


BY CAPTAIN A. H. TRAPMANN. 
ILLUSTRATED BY THOMAS SOMERFIELD. 


The story of an adventurous journey through a region which not half-a-dozen white men have 

traversed—the forbidden hinterland of Cyrenaica, in Northern Africa, the stronghold of the mysterious 

Senoussi sect. Captain Trapmann went with an Emir of the sect to whom he had rendered certain 

services, otherwise his life would not have been worth an hour's purchase, and as it was he met 
with his fill of danger and excitement. 


which is the usual attribute of the 
healthy young Englishman, I made 
up my mind in a few hours to trek 
to a part of the world which, to my 
knowledge, has not been visited by half-a-dozen 
white men. It was in the desert market of 
Al Korein, close by the battle-field of Tel-el- 
Kebir, in the Egyptian delta, that I first met 
my tempter, who afterwards proved to be my 
guide and friend in good truth, even if he pos- 
sessed little philosophy in his composition. 

But neither the place nor the manner of our 
first meeting is of any very great interest. It 
will suffice to say that Al Korein is the greatest 
camel-market of Lower Egypt, and was being 
visited at the moment by Abd-er-Rahman 
es-Senoussi, who had come thither in the ordinary 
course of business with a string of two hundred 
young camels for sale, and a score of frowsy- 
looking Arabs in his train, who were better 
suited for a desert skirmish than for a peaceful 
deal in an Egyptian market. How the trouble 
began I do not know even to this day, for, 
although Abd-er-Rahman recited the story to 
me on at least twenty subsequent occasions, no 
two versions of the affair ever tallied. Anyway, 
by the time I arrived on the scene there were all 
the ingredients for a very pretty little fight, in 
which the score of Senoussis would have been 
overwhelmed by the hundreds of Syrian camel- 
men, who looked upon Al Korein as their own 
private mart and resented this invasion from 
Tripoli. 


HOME years ago, with that impetuosity * 


It was a somewhat mixed-up affair, but after 
a few striking arguments on my part both parties 
were prevailed upon to unload their firearms 
and to go their ways in peace; and the net 
result of the fracas was that Abd-er-Rahman 
vowed that I was both his father and his mother, 
and had saved his life and his camels, also, 
parenthetically, the lives of his tribesmen. 

Some experience of Arab hyperbolism led me 
to discount his protestations, and I thought no 
more of the matter until about a year later, in 
another part of Egypt, I received a visit in state 
from Abd-er-Rahman. He was, as he told me, 
about to return to his own country across the 
great Libyan Desert, and, if I would so honour 
him as to condescend to accept his hospitality, 
his camels were my camels, his servants my 
servants, whilst I myself was a sort of concen- 
trated tabloid of all his ancestors and relatives. 

For some totally unreasonable reason, I felt 
a quite unusual trust in this Arab chieftain. I 
liked his frank eyes and his open and self- 
confident bearing ; moreover, at that time there 
was a great deal of talk about the Awad Ali 
tribes and the Senoussi sect in particular. In 
the Egyptian Gazette and the Algerian newspapers 
of that period there appeared all kinds of fan- 
tastic articles about the tribesmen of the 
Cyrenaica Hinterland, and my imagination had 
been fired with a wild desire to go and see for 
myself. The French made out that Jaraboob 
(Djaghbab), the headquarters of the Senoussi, 
was a sort of second Omdurman, and that the 
late Mohammed es-Senoussi was a Bedouin 
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replica of the Soudanese Mahdi. It was more 
than hinted that, hidden away in that far- 
distant oasis of the Libyan Desert, was an arsenal 
of modern rifles and machine-guns, and that the 
desert tribes of the North Sahara were only 
waiting for the thirty Emirs of the Desert—who 
were supposed to sit in solemn conclave at 
Jaraboob—to proclaim a holy war. Then, it 
was rumoured, a great flood of wild Bedouins 
would overflow east, west, and north to engulf 
Egypt, Tripoli, and Algeria in the flood of a 
fanatic jehad. 

During the past twelve months also I had 
heard a good deal 
of Abd-er-Rahman 
himself, and always 
the tales I heard re- 
dounded to his 
credit. In North 
Africa a man who is 
well spoken of by all 
is a rara avis, and 
almost deserves to 
be trusted. That, 
coupled with a love 
of adventure and 
the coincidence of a 
holiday, were the 
excuses I inade to 
myself for accepting 
so unusual an invi- 
tation. Besides, at 
worst I argued that 
I would take with 
me nothing worth 
stealing, so as to be 
as safe as possible. 
So it was that I gave 
Abd-er-Rahman my 
answer, and a few 
days later met him 
at the little desert 
settlement of Hosh 
Aissa, some thirty 
miles from Deman- 
hour, on the Delta 
Light Railway. 

Ours was a motley 
convoy, much larger 
than I had anticipated, for we were joined by other 
of my friend’s people, who had been trafficking 
in camels on the Upper Nile, and had come in 
time to swell our numbers for the long, and 
possibly hazardous, desert journey. There were 
in all, so far as my memory serves me, some 
thirty men and about a dozen boys of ages 
varying between six and sixteen. To be quite 
frank, with the exception of my host and one 
other, they gave me a very disagreeable impres- 


“They carried a weird assortment of arms.” a 


sion. The men were all in light marching order, 
and had—so I afterwards discovered—sold all 
their small possessions for good golden trinkets. 
By way of raiment they carried only what they 
had on their backs, which mostly consisted of a 
couple of woollen blankets, a sheep-skin jacket, 
their picturesque Bedouin head-dress, and the 
scantiest of body-linen. For protection they 
carried a weird assortment of arms which might 
have been selected from a scrap-iron heap at 
some antediluvian arsenal—heavily-embossed 
silver pistols, long-barrelled Riff gas-pipe guns, 
and here and there an old Martini sword- 
bayonet and one or 
two scimitars 
reminiscent of the 
Crusades. 

The camels were 
one and all splendid 
beasts which would 
have done credit to 
any camel-corps, or 
even to the desert- 
patrols of the 
Egyptian Coastguard 
Service ; there were 
some sixty of these 
in all. Those which 
were not beingridden 
were led along in 
strings of six or 
seven, being tied one 
behind the other. 
Later on, when we 
got quite clear of 
the cultivated zone, 
these ties were done 
away with, the 
animals cheerfully 
following each other 
for the sake of-com- 
pany, and keeping 
their place and dis- 
tance, for all the 
world like well-drilled 
soldiers marching in 
single file. There is 
popular — super- 

stition to the effect 
that any camel can go for days without water ; 
as a matter of fact, this is purely a matter of 
training, just as athletes have to train for a 
race. For weeks before our start, I was told, 
all these animals had been carefully trained 
for the hardships of the journey by a pro- 
gressive system of water-starvation, until at 
last the sagacious beasts had learnt, through 
many bitter lessons of thirst, to secrete sufficient 
liquid in their complicated system of stomachs 
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to last them for seven or eight days without 
inconvenience. 

For food each man carried his own supply, 
hung in things like hay-nets across his camel's 
shoulders, and an investigation of these larders 
showed a predilection for garlic, dried dates, and 
figs as hors-d'euvre, whilst that variety of native 
bread known to Anglo-Egyptians as “ flap- 
jacks ” formed the staple article of food. 

Over the earlier stages of the journey I will 
not dilate, for the vicinity of the “ Reef,” as it 
is called, is known to many Europeans, and 
contains nothing worthy of mention. The 
Wadi Natroun, which now boasts of factories 
and a light railway, can be read up in any 
encyclopedia, and, as I only entered it at night- 
fall and left camp before the sun rose, I do not 
think that any remarks of mine would be likely 
to add to the reader’s knowledge. 

To the westward of that great salt-strewn 
valley, however, the Libyan Desert proper sets 
up its great gateless barriers of sand-mountains, 
and it is not until the Wadi Natroun has been 
left a day’s march behind that the traveller 
fully realizes the immensity of space in all its 
eternal and infinite intensity. The prevailing 
winds of untold zons have ploughed the sands 
into a succession of mammoth ridges and furrows. 
The ridges would be called mountains, and the 
furrows valleys, in any other country, but here 
the same Arabic word “ gebel”” means at will 
“ desert’ or ‘ mountains,” and in truth there 
is no need for distinction, because there is no 
difference. In consecutive, everlasting waves of 
sand these parallel sand-mountains fill the eye, 
and offer to the traveller endless ranges to be 
traversed. More often than not the leeward side 
of these desert hills falls precipitously from the 
west for twenty, thirty, or even so much as a 
hundred feet. Over the razor-edged crest the 
grains of sand are for ever blowing, falling on 
the lower slopes below, and thus in the course 
of years these mountains may be said to be con- 
stantly moving to leeward, occasionally leaving 
behind them round-shouldered rocky out-crops, 
which here and there are partially hidden and 
elsewhere stand gauntly out in the valleys, 
waiting for time and wind to again bring them 
their covering of sand. 

In one of these valleys it was that I had the 
first tangible proof of my host’s trustworthiness. 
It was some four days’ march westward of the 
Wadi Natroun. ‘The old Bedouin who was 
acting as chief guide to the expedition, and who 
rejoiced in the nickname “ Egg-eyes,” earned 
by the peculiar protuberance of his optics, 
returned to us an hour before sunset to say that 
the site for that night’s camp lay over the next 
ridge, and that he had found the spoor of a 


buck gazelle in the valley. Preparations for a 
hunt were at once made, and, as it was thought 
inadvisable to weary our camels by what would 
probably prove a six or seven hours’ chase, it 
was decided to encompass the death of-our quarry 
by strategy rather than by pursuit. 

The gazelle is perhaps the swiftest of God’s 
creatures, but he has a faint heart, and, after 
running gamely for hours, will invariably lose 
his head and double back on his pursuers to 
court disaster. Eight of us were told off to 
surround our quarry, whilst the rest went straight 
on to camp and to head the gazelle off in our 
direction at sunrise next morning. The gazelle 
will invariably run down the valley when 
frightened until he loses his head, when he 
breaks to windward, climbs the precipitous hill- 
side, and doubles back down the parallel valley. 

My host allotted me the place of honour, 
which was calculated at some ten miles south- 
west of the camp; this spot Abd-er-Rahman 
and myself reached after a long and weary 
detour in the chilly night air. That night I had 
my first experience of sleeping on the top of a 
hill instead of in the valley, and a bitterly cold 
job I found it. I cuddled as close as possible 
to the leeward side of my camel, but the night 
wind seemed to blow straight through his body 
and to freeze my very marrow. 

My host left me an hour before sunrise to take 
up his own position a couple of miles farther 
towards camp along the same ridge. When 
dawn came the trap set for our quarry lay below 
me like a map. Two miles to my right, in the 
valley, five Arabs lay beside their camels, wait- 
ing for the psychological moment to mount and 
scare the gazelle up the hillside towards me. On 
my left along the ridge and behind it was my host, 
sitting like a statue silhouetted against the 
horizon of endless sand. Beyond him again was 
our eighth man, invisible to me, and ten miles 
from me inthe valley on my left the smoke from 
the camel-dung fires of the camp was curling 
in the morning sun. Down the valley rode 
half-a-dozen wildly-yelling Bedouin lads, looking 
like the very incarnation of movement as their 
camels came bounding along under the lash of 
the raw-hide kourbag. Fleeing before this 
galloping Bedlam was the prettiest little creature 
one may wish to see—the soft-eyed gazelle. In 
build he is a cross between a greyhound and a 
deer, and his long legs are hardly thicker than a 
man’s finger. He does not run or gallop, but covers 
the ground in a succession of prodigious leaps 
that take him several feet off the ground at each 
jump. His progress reminded me of an animated 
tennis-ball on an asphalt court, but his aspect 
was the very poetry of motion. Down the valley 
he came, at the speed of an express train, until 
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“* Fleeing before the galloping Bedlam was t+ prettiest little creature one may wish to sce.” 


he was abreast of me; then the five Arabs 
beyond mounted their beasts and rode forward 
with waving arms. For ten seconds, perhaps, the 
quarry stood still, and even at that distance I 
could almost see his body quiver ; then he turned 
about like a spring released, and made straight 
for Abd-er-Rahman. Clearly I was out of luck 
or had allowed him to scent me down wind. In 
disgust I turned my back on the valley of the 
chase and made for a solitary rock in the next 
valley, thinking to breakfast there in solitary 
dudgeon and rejoin my comrades later. I was 
more than half-way down the ridge, and within 
a couple of hundred yards or so of this rock, 
when I heard a shot behind me that told me 
Abd-er-Rahman had pulled trigger, and then, to 
my intense surprise, half-a-dozen puffs of smoke 
from the rock in front of me told me I was not 
alone in the valley. 

It did not take me long to grasp the fact that 
the situation was extremely unpleasant, to say 
the least of it, the only redeeming feature being 
that the sun shone directly into the eyes of my 
opponents, whoever they might be. The odd 
pieces of lead that buzzed through the air told 


me they were using native bullets, which were 
probably being fired either from elephant-guns 
or some form of antiquated rifles. To take 
cover, to advance or retire, were equally impos- 
sible, whilst to stay where I was meant the 
certainty of at least getting my camel hit. I 
carried a Colt repeating-rifle and a handful of 
cartridges, so I whiled away the next few minutes 
in chipping bits of rock off the enemy’s shelter. 
This to a great extent discouraged any more 
accurate shooting on their part, and my pride of 
marksmanship was considerably stimulated to 
discover subsequently that I had managed to 
wing one of my opponents through the right 
shoulder. 

For ten minutes or so this absurd duel 
went on, and I was beginning to feel more 
at home with my surroundings, when a new 
factor arrived upon the scene in the person of 
Abd-er-Rahman himself. He at least disdained 
all idea of cover or any other precaution ; seated 
on his camel, he rode straight down upon the 
kopje, , gesticulating wildly. Then a strange 
scene ensued. He halted within a few paces of 
the rock, and I rose up and walked to his side. 


“| whiled away the next few minutes in chipping bits of rock off the enemy's shelter.” 
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Never have I heard such a stream of curses 
flow from human lips as he then emitted. There 
were some eleven men behind the rock, and they 
cringed before him, calling upon Allah to witness 
that they only lived in order to reverence the 
name and person of my host. He gazed upon 
them with the utmost contempt, introducing me 


“* Abd-er-Rahman very quietly shot him dead where he stood!” 


to their notice as his honoured guest and brother. 
The greasy-looking ruffian who was bandaging 
up his wounded shoulder rose at this moment to 
pointedly cross his legs and spit between his 
feet, muttering a curse upon all Christians as 
he performed this solemn ritual. Without the 
least haste or hesitation, Abd-er-Rahman very 
quietly shot him dead where he stood! Not a 
soul seemed to resent this conduct, for, as I 
afterwards learnt, my host was one of the thirty 
all-powerful Senoussi Emirs who have the right 
of life and death over all members of the sect. 
I did not know this at the time, and I stood by 
for trouble, but nothing happened. 
Abd-er-Rahman was graciously pleased to 
pardon six of the delinquents, and bade them 
bury their dead ; the remaining four he ordered 


to ride into our camp, and there gave them six 
lashes apiece. They would have got more, had it 
not been for my own personal intercession on 
their behalf. 

This incident was to me a first lesson in 
Senoussi discipline, which is as rigid as that of 
the Medes and Persians. The sect is governed 
by thirty Emirs, or princes, 
five of whom are always 
supposed to be in residence 
at Jaraboob, where they 
are initiated into whatever 
mysteries the secret tenets 
of the sect may ordain. 
After serving their term of 
office at the desert capital, 
they go back to their own 
country, where they wield 
full power of life and death, 
justice and punishment. 
The title is more or less 
hereditary, provided that 
the rule of residence at 
Jaraboob is complied with. 
The sons of Emirs also 
enjoy the same title by 
courtesy, but have no 
power save the private 
influence they may possess 
with their father. 

Each Emir appoints a 
certain number of wakeals, 
or deputies, who represent 
his authority in their own 
particular oasis or tract of 
country, and these in turn 
settle disputes between the 
various sheikhs in their dis- 
trict. Originally the Senoussi 
doctrines were purely 
religious and somewhat 
ascetic in their stringency, 
but now that practically every Arab between 
the Niger and the Nile is an adherent of the 
sect, at least in name, the Emirs have annexed 
secular as well as spiritual control. There are 
three great laws of the Senoussi code of 
morality—the law of Allah, the law of hospi- 
tality, and the universal law of self-preservation. 
Theft and murder are minor peccadilloes, but 
immorality is punished by death, usually 
accompanied by torture, whilst confiscation of 
all property follows as a matter of course. 

On the fourteenth day of our journey we 
came to a tiny oasis called Tel-el-Gedid by our 
guide, though it is not marked on any map that 
I have since seen. It lay at the bottom of a 
valley rather deeper than we were accustomed 
to, a narrow ribbon of brightish green, perhaps 
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a mile long and two hundred yards in width. 
Here we found one youthful-looking palm, 
several cactus-plants, prickly pears, perhaps four 
acres of sparse barley, and a few heads of Indian 
corn. The well itself was a string of brackish 
puddles, each about six inches deep, with two 
or three square yards of surface. These had 
evidently been scooped out by hand at the very 
bottom of the valley, and some twenty feet 
below the surrounding level sands. ‘These water- 
holes were built around with stones and rocks to 
prevent the sand from silting in, and paths led 
down to their sides. The inhabitants turned out 
in force to welcome us with obeisance and salaams. 
They consisted of the sheikh—an old man who 
was the grandfather of most of the inhabitants 
and the father of nearly all the remainder—some 
twenty men clad in sheep-skins, and about the 
same number of women. As night drew in the 
children began to make their appearance, driving 
fat-tailed sheep from the scanty 
pastures afforded by the desert 
weeds and scrub. 

The rule of life in these desert 
oases is that the children tend the 
flocks and camels, the women 
cultivate the ground and draw the 
water, whilst the men attend to 
what they are pleased to call hunt- 
ing and trade. The former consists 
in netting occasional birds of 
passage, and various small four- 
footed beasts that eke out a pre- 
carious existence on desert insects. 
I do not know their zoological 
names, but they are not unlike 
rabbits and rats, whilst another 
animal was very like our own red 
fox. All these go to replenish the 
common larder, with an occasional 
gazelle, but these latter are very 
rare in the vicinity of the more 
isolated oases. 

The abodes of these dwellers in 
the desert are primitive in the extreme. The 
recipe for architecture appears to be to cut 
away the leeward side of a sand-mound to 
make the back wall, and cover this surface 
with anything that comes handy, such as old 
pieces of tin, sacking, or stones. The roof 
and front of the dwelling is formed by slant- 
ing a bit of sacking or canvas from this wall 
to within six inches of the ground, where the 
edge is tied to sticks embedded in the sand. 
One side of this lean-to forms the door, the 
other side is the fireplace or kitchen, the whole 
structure providing about six square yards 
of shelter, in which a family of eight or so may 


live in comfort as measured in these parts. 
Vol, xxix.—Bt 


The price of two sheep. 


I soon got an insight into thé tfading side of 
these settlements, for it was here that we were 
to replenish supplies. Next morning we were 
led to a sand-cache, about a quarter of a mile 
distant, and, after digging away a couple of 
feet of sand, we came upon the store-house. 
It contained several hundred bushels of grain, 
dried dates, figs, and coffee. From this store my 
host helped himself plentifully, and the next two 
days we spent in grinding the corn, making bread, 
and living generally on the fat of the land. In 
exchange we left two tins of kerosene, a parcel of 
tobacco, some flints, two cones of sugar, and a 
bale of cotton. We also left on loan one of our 
camels, until such time as we might pass that 
way again. For a couple of sheep which we 


killed and ate we paid in gunpowder, a bar of 


lead, and an antiquated smooth-bore gun. 

I ‘omitted to mention that the day after we 
left Wadi Natroun, whilst I was still asleep, my 

companions went off to some desert cache, 

whence they returned minus their antiquated 

armament of muzzle-loaders, but bearing in 
their place a very fair selection of more modern 
weapons, which included a couple of fowling- 
pieces, three Martini-Henrys, some chassepots, 
and two Colt repeating - rifles, all of which 
had evidently been done up in grease and 
oil-cloth. It was explained to me that in 
Egypt they did not need these weapons, and 
there was a fear of having them stolen or 
confiscated. Speaking as an ex-officer of 
Egyptian Police, I can say that this belief 
was well founded, and I admired 
the astuteness and cunning of 
the gentle Arab accordingly. 

After a three days’ halt at Tel- 
el-Gedid, we pushed on towards 
the great and prosperous oasis 
of Siweh—the site of the temple 
of Jupiter Ammon—and here I 
was to meet with a disappoint- 
ment which I have regretted 
ever since. I had promised 
myself a couple of days’ stay 
in this pleasant land of plenty 
and the time to explore the 
ruins of the famous temple. 
We entered the fertile belt of 
rich date-palms at dusk, and 
encamped at the eastern ex- 
tremity, beside a deep pool. 
Our intention was to spend 
three days in crossing the oasis, 
bartering and sight-seeing on 
our way. 

After the evening meal Abd- 
er-Rahman and myself borrowed 
a couple of Arab ponies and 
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went for a ride by moonlight through the 
delightful palm-groves ; but our Arabs profited 
by our absence to smoke hasheesh and to partake 
of the native beer 
(bhousa) until they 
must needs pick a 
quarrel with some of 
the inhabitants. What 
actually happened I 
do not know, and I 
think Abd-er-Rahman 
was too ashamed to 
tell me; but after 
that Siweh was evi- 
dently too hot to hold 
us. Within a quarter 
of an hour of our 
return to camp we 
saddled up and 
trekked straight out 
into the desert, travel- 
ling all through the 
night, and fetching a 
wide compass round 
the oasis. Most of us 
fell asleep in the 
saddle during that 
long ride ; those who 
know how difficult it } 
is to sleep on a trot- \ ; 
ting camel will realize 

we were more than a \ 
little tired ere we un- \ 
saddled for the night. 
It was then that I 
discovered that we had 
lost two of our number. 
My host would give me 
no particulars, and I 
could only conjecture 
that they had paid the 
penalty of death in that 
drunken brawl at Siweh. 
Be that as it may, the 
others were not to get 
off scot-free. 

Next morning Abd-er- 
Rahman wore a heavy 
scowl that boded ill for 
someone, and his fingers 
caressed his raw-hide koorbag as he watched the 
camels being laden. When all was ready to 
start he called out four names, and four dejected- 
looking Arabs answered shamefacedly to the 
summons. The Emir spoke to them dispassion- 
ately, as one might speak to one’s dog, and then, 
tossing his koorb@g to the nearest of the four 
culprits, he bade him lay on a dozen of the best, 
whilst he watched and criticized each stroke 


“A ride by moonlight. For 


with grim earnestness. It was not a pleasant 
sight to watch, and I thought it policy to turn 
aside ; but the rest of the caravan thoroughly 
enjoyed the exhibi- 
tion, and greeted each 
well-laid blow with 
approval. When the 
punishment was com- 
pleted each of the 
culprits in turn came 
forward and_ kissed 
the Emir’s feet, thank- 
ing him for his mercy, 
and calling Allah to 
witness that they were 
his dogs to do with 
as he wished. From 
their subsequent con- 
duct I have no reason 
to believe that they 
did not mean every 
word they said, 
though at the time 
I was sceptical. It 
is not every day 
that one learns such 
an object-lesson in 
humility and feudal 
service. 
Two days’ easy 
going brought us to 
the oasis wherein 
stands the 
town of Jara- 
boob, the 
mysterious 
Mecca of the 
Senoussi, and 
here again I 
was to meet 
with a disap- 
pointment. 
That night 
my host took 
me aside and 
laid his posi- 
tion before me 
very frankly. 
thirty 
years none 
but Senoussi had been allowed to enter the holy 
city, he said, and it would be considered a scandal 
if a Christian were to be allowed to do so. I was 
at liberty to accompany him if I willed, and he 
was confident that no harm would befall me ; 
but his enemies would use every pretext to do 
him harm in the eyes of his fellow-Emirs. Of 
course, after an appeal of that sort, there was 
nothing for me to say but to assure him, with the 
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best grace I could muster, that nothing would 
induce me to do him such an evil turn. He 
appeared immensely relieved. I only quote this 
one instance of the almost sacred nature of 
hospitality amongst the Senoussi. Here was 
the Emir willing, rather than offend his guest, 
to transgress a regulation of the sect and incur 
no small personal danger and enmity. 

It appeared that my host himself had business 
at headquarters, where he would be absent two 


days. I could please myself, and stay in the 
pleasant camp on : 

the eastern fringe x 

of the oasis, or 

he would send \ 


one of his sons to \ 

conduct me to 

his own home, i 
} 


which lay three 
days’ march to 
the north, and 
here he would 
make haste to 
join me. I _ abw™* 
elected to stay, ~ 
and am glad that 
I did so, for I 
was furnished 
with yet another 
proof of my 
host’s thought- 
fulness for my 
welfare. Hardly 
had he been gone 
a couple of hours 
when a cavalcade 
of young Arabs 
came riding down 
to our camp to 
help me while 
away the day. 
They were all of 
them mounted 
on excellent, full- 
blooded Arab 
stallions, and 
they brought 
with them a 
spare horse, 
magnificently be- 
dizened in ornate 
trappings, that I 
was besought to 
accept as a pre- 
sent. It was quite 
an awkward five minutes, but I managed to 
explain that on a camel I had come, and on 
a camel I must return to the land of Masr, and 
eventually a friendly compromise was arrived 


“One tall and slender minaret towering gracefully above a brick-red 


at that so long as I remained in Senoussi country 
the horse was mine, and that when I returned 
homewards I could dispose of him as I willed. 

This difficulty being satisfactorily settled, we 
proceeded to make a tour of the whole oasis of 
Jaraboob, but never passed near enough to the 
town for me to form any accurate idea of its 
extent or pretensions. The impression still 
present in my mind is of one tall and slender 
ted and coffee-coloured minaret towering grace- 
fully above a brick-red dome, which in its turn 
dwarfed every other building 
within the substantial stone 
walls that surround at least 
two faces of the town. Facing 
on a birket, or small lagoon, 
was a Moorish gateway with 
closed gates. Here and there 
above the wall could be seen 
the window screens that hide 
the ladies of the harem from 
indiscreet eyes, and occasional 
palms gave a hint of pleasant 
open places within the confines 
ir of the walls, The general im- 
pression was that 
of a wealthy 
town of great 
antiquity and of 
some military 
strength set upon 
a small hill, at 
the foot of which 
on one side lay 
the lagoon and 
on the other side 
the halting-place 
for the great 
transcontinental 
caravan route. 
The oasis which 
surrounds the 
town for several 
miles in all 
directions is rich 
and _ prosperous 
with date-palms, 
fig-trees, dhurra, 
and barley-crops, 
and there ap- 
peared to be no 
scarcity of 
water, either for 
drinking or irri- 
gation. 

The next afternoon Abd-er-Rahman returned, 
profuse with apologies for his absence, and with 
hopes that his friends had made the time pass 
lightly for me. He told me that he had spoken 
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with the Emirs in residence, and that they sent 
a message of welcome to me, and, moreover, 
that the horse was a present from one of these. 
They also sent me by his hand a trinket, which, 
to my everlasting regret, has since been stolen 
from me. It was of no great intrinsic value, 
being merely the model of a full-blown rose in 
silver, about the size of a shilling, but beautifully 
worked. The white rose is the symbol of the 
Senoussi, and the silver rose is a badge sometimes 
given by the Emirs in residence to those whom 
they particularly desire to honour. Engraved 
on the petals at the back around the stalk, in 
Arabic characters, was the motto “ Nor Allah 
Nor Man,” meaning that the true Senoussi 
should live so that he has no cause to fear either 
the wrath of God or man. 

The next day we left for Abd-er-Rahman’s 
home, hidden in the northern range of rocky 
hills. On our way we encountered that terrific 
experience, a desert storm. 

No pen nor brush could adequately describe 
the misery endured for the six hours that the 
storm lasted. It came down upon us with hardly 
any premonition, save of an oppressive stillness of 
the air and a stifling temperature. Then all of 
a sudden the whole Sahara seemed to rise into 
the air and pelt us with its sands and pebbles. 
Within five minutes niy mouth was parched with 
thirst and my watch choked with sand. The 
din of the storm was indescribable, and the flying 
particles stung like whip-lashes on hand and face. 
Our horses were nearly mad with fright. For 
four hours the insufferable choking wind blew 
with its scorching breath, and then the heavens 
opened and emptied what seemed to be half the 
Mediterranean on our devoted heads. From 
parching heat the temperature sank to a little 
above freezing in a few minutes, and then the 
rain came down like a sluice, the great drops 
splashing the sand back up to our horses’ bellies. 

Finally the storm vanished as quickly as it 
had come, and the sun came out and smiled at 
our sad plight. Without a word we all stripped 
to the buff and wrung out our water-logged 
garments. As we sat our poor horses like 
centaurs, waiting for the sun to dry our clothes, 
I caught Abd-er-Rahman’s eye, and for the first 
and last time I heard him laugh aloud. For a 
full minute we sat rocking in our saddles with 
mirth, until gradually our wits and our bodily 
warmth came back to us. I do not pretend to 
know how these things happen, but almost within 
an hour or two the desert all about us was green 


with little plants springing into life,an in the 
pools formed by the water in the hollows frogs 
were croaking the miraculous fact of their 
existence to a sunlit world. 

I cannot conclude this short account of my 
visit to Senoussi without attempting to draw a 
picture for the reader of a wealthy Arab’s desert 
home in the Cyrenaica hinterland. 

The valley where Abd-er-Rahman lives runs 
east and west, and is about twenty miles lone 
by three miles wide, bordered on either side by 
hills of rocky formation. Down the centre of 
the valley a stream runs in wet weather, which 
in summer dries up into ~ succession of tiny lakes. 
In the centre of the valley, built up on a knoll, 
is a village partly of stone, partly of rock, and the 
rest of mud bricks, and here live some four 
hundred Senoussis, who are the servants of 
Abd-er-Rahman. They tend his flocks, they 
gather and grind his corn, they watch the breeding 
of his camels, and they do his will implicitly. 
Five hundred yards away from the village, on 
another knoll, stand the buildings of his own 
palatial residence. In some forgotten age a 
pagan temple stood here, and such parts of it 
as are still above the sand have been cunningly 
used to form the walls of the Emir’s house. 

The roof is of many kinds—palmetto, thatch, 
tiles and bricks, and great slabs of stone ; inside 
are bare walls, lofty ceilings, and pleasant, 
unexposed indoor gardens and water-courses. 
Furniture is conspicuous by its absence, cushions, 
rugs, and rifles forming the only contents of the 
rooms, some of which have tiled floors, whilst 
others are content with a floor of baked mud 
neatly sanded over. In this quaint palace of the 
desert I spent four pleasant days. At that time 
I had no desire for archaological research, other- 
wise I feel sure that the very stones of that house 
would have well repaid an intelligent investi- 
gation. 

And here it was that I said good-bye to my 
good host, for it was his eldest son who piloted me 
across the Libyan wastes back to civilization 
again. I have nothing but pleasant memories 
of the Senoussi, for I went as an honoured friend 
under the sacred egis of hospitality; but my 
short sojourn in those desert places has filled me 
with a great respect for the wild inhabitants. 
Fearless, crafty, indefatigable, they live by 
constant toil, hardship, and privation. They 
are, I think, one of the few people on this 
earth who live up to their motto, “Nor God 
Nor Man.” 


Concerning the 
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A CURIOUS NEW 
ZEALAND INDUSTRY. 


The prehistoric tuatere lizard, which makes its home in the mutton-bird’s burrow. 


Long before the white man landed on the shores of New Zealand the old-time Maoris caught and 


ate the mutton - bird. 
numbers became mutton-bird gourmets. 


The new arrivals tasted its tender flesh, found it good, and in increasing 
To-day the capture and preparation of mutton - birds 


for market has become quite an industry on the coastal islands, and in this article Mr. Fagan gives 
a most interesting account of the bird and the trade. 


T is, I think, a point hitherto missed 

by ethnologists, but, if knowledge 
of gastronomic art and skill in the 
preparation of many dainties of 
exceeding excellence be taken as 
evidence of the progress of civilization, then 
without a doubt the old-time Maori had fared 
farther along the road from original savagery 
than is generally allowed. 

Early European settlers arriving in the new 
country enjoyed the hospitality of dusky hosts, 
and, like the albatross of the Ancient Mariner, 
“ate the meats they ne’er had ate,” and were 
made acquainted with strange delicacies. 

Some, to use an Americanism, were at once 
“turned down” and passed over as unlikely, 
on further trial, to appeal to European taste. 
Others, again, so tickled the palates of the new- 
comers, and were withal of such exceeding 
excellence, that they were unhesitatingly adopted 
into the regular dietary, or were accorded high 
place in the menu of festive occasions. 

From fern-root cakes to potted mutton-bird 
the list is long, but it is with the capture and 


preparation of the latter tit-bit that I propose to 
deal in the present paper ; the others must wait 
for a future occasion. 

Yearly, at the coming of spring, the thousand 
coastal islands of New Zealand, more especially 
those lying toward the south, become the tem- 
porary homes of myriads of mutton-birds, which 
pay us a visit for the nesting season. Out of the 
silences of the great Southern Ocean come the 
birds, in vast armies. Low-flying over the 
water, for the most part close in shore, the huge 
flocks draw dark parallels of shadow across the 
seascape. The birds fly in separate bands, 
disciplined and massed into a serried whole—a 
continuous stream that passes between sea and 
sky. Each army shows a front of perhaps a 
quarter of a mile, the huge length stretching 
away league after league into interminable 
distance. 

Stand on the brow of some coastal headland 
and watch the passage of one of these bird 
armies. It is a wonderful sight. Far below 
one looks down on a heaving floor of close- 
packed, undulating black backs, lit by a myriad 
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scintillations of white-tipped wings. So close is 
the floor, so serried the ranks of the flyers, that 
the water beneath is hidden as with a carpet. 

Hour after hour the passage of the army con- 
tinues, from dawn till dark and far into the 
night. In the night the noise of countless beating 
wings that surges up over the cliffhead tells 
that the army is still on the move, till the whirr 
of wings and cries of the rearguard beating up the 
stragglers grow faint in the distance, and one 
realizes that at last the mighty host has passed 
on its way. 

As each island is reached and passed contingents 
detach themselves from the main body and at 
once proceed to the business of nest-building. 
Squad after squad settles and lands, till every 
bird in the numberless array has found a nesting- 
place. 

It was at the time of this annual migration that 
the Maories of old, who looked to the mutton- 
birds, in great measure, for their food supply, 
reaped their harvest. With long, shallow nets, 
about five feet in depth, the ends strung on high 
poles, they put out in their canoes—two canoes 
to a net, and each carrying an end. Paddling 
under the cloud of passing birds, that paid no 
attention or heed to the boats beneath them, the 
canoes took station at right-angles to the 
line of flight. At = 
a given signal the 
poles carrying the 
nets were thrust 
upwards through 
the living stream, 
with the result 
that thousands of 
birds were en- 
meshed and cap- 
tured at each 
hoist. 

This was a some- 
what wasteful and 
primitive form of 
capture, and it 
was soon found 
better and more 
convenient to fol- 
low to the nesting- 
grounds, whence 
the annual taking 
of a fair percent- 
age from among 
the young birds 
leaves no appreciable diminution in the migratory 
swarms. Moreover, the youngsters were found 
to be more tender and fatter than the parent 
birds. 

This is the procedure adopted at the present 
day, and though, since the coming of the white 


A Maori woman plucking the captured birds. 
From a Photograph. 


man, the mutton-bird harvest has grown into 
quite a staple industry in which many Euro- 
peans are engaged, it has been found impossible 
to improve upon the methods of capture and 
preservation as practised by the Maories of past 
centuries. 

Many of the terns and other sea-birds are 
content to deposit their eggs on bare sand or 
shingle, making only a slight depression to 
receive them, and leaving the subsequent 
hatching-out very much in the hands of chance. 
Not so the black sheerwater, or mutton-bird, as 
it is known locally. Elaborate preparation is 
made before nesting by way of provision for the 
progeny. 

In the soft soil that hangs on the face of the 
cliffs or lies in the rock-clefts, among the dense 
growth found on the slopes of many of the islands, 
the birds burrow beneath the ground, often to a 
depth of six or seven feet. At the end of the 
burrow the eggs are laid, usually four in number, 
and here the young are hatched out, secure alike 


_from wild weather or the visits of raiding sea- 


hawks and other enemies. 

Each family of birds possesses a burrow of its 
own, and the scene presented where many thou- 
sands have made their homes on a hillslope is 
not one to be easily forgotten. Every available 

foot of soil is tun- 

nelled, pierced in 
a orderly rows, till 
the whole extent 
of steeply-sloping 
land—perhaps 
over a stretch of 
a hundred acres 
or more—resem- 
bles nothing so 
much as a gigantic 
honeycomb. Ima- 
gine the most 
populous rabbit- 
warren; multiply 
and __ reduplicate 
the number of 
burrows a hun- 
dredfold, substi- 
tute birds, in mil- 
lions, for the bun- 
nies, and you can 
form a fair esti- 
mate of the sight 
presented. 

The young birds are taken from the burrows 
when three-parts fledged and almost ready for 
flight. Spade and mattock are employed to 
open up the deeper tunnels, and it is an occupa- 
tion not without its chances. The foothold on 
cliff and steeper slope is, at best, precarious. A 
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slip may mean a fall of many hundred feet to the 
rocks below. The air is filled with the beat and 
whirr of myriads of wings and the hoarse clamour 
of angry birds. The parent birds, too, fight hard 
in defence of their young, using bill and claw 
freely on the hands and faces of the intruders. 
Many a shrewd gash has the older bird-gatherer 
to show as scars of past seasons, and he will be 
lucky if, in addition, he has not to deplore the 
loss of an eye. 

From the nesting-grounds the birds are 


From a) 
brought, by boat or overland, to the curing 
station on one of the larger islands. A visit to 
one of these places when curing is in full swing 
will well repay the curious. As far as possible 
the work is done out of doors. Thousands of 
birds, in various stages of preparation, litter the 
ground—here a huge and downy pile of unplucked 
fledglings, there a flesh-coloured mountain of 
bodies, cleaned, decapitated, and with the feet 
cut off, awaiting the final process. 

One sees, perhaps, a handsome Maori matron 
hard at work removing down and feathers, or 
a girl cleaning and preparing the birds for 
packing. One treads on a carpet of strewn 
feathers, and the warm air is full of the smell of 
much uncooked poultry. Close by a man and 
woman are distending and blowing out the sea- 
weed bags in which the prepared birds are packed. 
Nature supplies these bags, in unlimited quan- 
tities, in the masses of huge hollow kelp fringing 
the rocky island shores. The Maoris have made 


Preparing the birds for the final process. 


use of these natural vessels from time immemorial, 
and it would be hard to find anything more 
suitable for the purpose. Certainly no art of 
man could invent a cleaner or more ideal 
receptacle. Air-tight, tough, and flexible, there 


is besides, it is claimed, an antiseptic quality in 
the kelp envelope that counts for much in the 
preservation of the contents. 

The prepared birds are packed as tightly as 
possible in the seaweed bags and preserved in 
their own fat. 


The kelp envelope is then 


(Photograph. 


further protected by a basket-work covering of 
split flax, and the ends are sheathed and bound 
in a casing of broad, hard leaves of the same 
plant. The finished product is now ready for 
transport by sea to a mainland port, thence to 
be dispatched by rail, wagon, or pack-horse to 
many an inland market. Provided the casings 
are unopened, the contents can be relied on to 
keep good and fresh for an indefinite period. 

Mutton-birds, smoked and dried, offer agree- 
able variation to different palates. These are 
prepared by splitting the birds down the back, 
spreading and pressing the bodies wide open, 
when, threaded on wires or strings to the number 
of many hundreds in one row, they are hung in 
long smoking-sheds to be dried and smoked over 
greenwood fires. 

Prepared in this way and packed in kegs or 
boxes, the birds can be handled as readily for 
rough and distant transport as “good red 
herring” or other species of smoked fish. By 
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From a Vhotograph. 


far the greater part of the yearly catch, however, Of the size of a large pigeon, the body of the 
is treated and put upon the market inthe manner — mutton-bird is cased in an inch-thick layer of 
first described. fat of peculiar 

Caviare to the and delicate 
untried multi- flavour. Never 


was green cali- 
pash so grateful to 
aldermanic palate 
as the crisp 
crackle of this 
succulent morsel 
to the teeth of 
the mutton-bird 
gourmet. Garni- 
shed with small, 
sweet rock- 
oysters from 
Stewart Island, 
it forms a plat to 
delight the soul 
of Lucullus. 

No description 
of the mutton- 
bird would be 
complete that 
failed to make 
mention of the 
queerly pre- 
historic tuatera 
lizard and the 
strange _friend- 
ship that exists 


tude, the passion 
for the mutton- 
bird is an ac- 
quired taste; the 
true savour comes 
not at the first 
essay. For the 
initiate, however, 
the tang of the 
salt sea-spaces, 
the flavour of the 
wild outlands that 
the meat con- 
tains, appeals 
irresistibly to 
jaded appetite. 
Pre-eminently a 
luxury, it forms 
a tit-bit whose 
very richness pre- 
cludes the possi- 
bility of — over- 
indulgence. Like 
wine of generous 
vintage, it is to 
be taken — spar- 
ingly. . 


Packing the birds. (Photograph, 
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between the two creatures. Straight from the 
tertiary period, out from the darkness of 
immemorial ages to the footlight glare of a 
modern world-stage, Sphenodon punctatus seems 
to come at a stride. 

Crony of the pterodactyls, small cousin to the 
dinosaurs, it should have passed with the 
pleiocene age, and, until the mutton-bird cheered 
the derelict saurian with benevolent hospitality, 
must have felt itself terribly “‘ out of it.” 

Extinct and forgotten elsewhere in the world 
for untold ages, the tuatera, by some freakish 
lapse of evolutionary process, persists still, in 
limited numbers, on many of the coastal islands 
of New Zealand, and is found living in the burrows 
of the mutton-birds on terms of perfect amiability. 
Here, like another Rip Van Winkle of old, it is 
content to pass its days in a long sleep. 

Whether, now and again, it wakes up to stay 
itself with an egg or two or a young chick is a 
moot point. At all events, it has never been 
caught in the act, and, on the contrary, has been 
known, on occasion, to fight manfully (or should 


it be lizardfully ?) in defence of its foster-brood. 
With the true dignity that goes with ancient 
lineage, the tuatera is slow to anger, and will 
generally avoid hostilities where possible. When 
cornered, however, it can prove an enemy of no 
mean prowess. Its ridged and spiny back gives 
it a fearsome appearance. It attains to a length 
of from eighteen inches to two feet from snout 
to tail. Its strong jaws and teeth, set back in 
true saurian fashion, are capable of inflicting 
serious damage, and when roused and thoroughly 
on the war-path it is an enemy by no means to be 
despised. 

The vogue of the mutton-bird has caught on 
among all classes of society in New Zealand. 
The number of its worshippers increases daily, 
and, to use a colloquialism, it has ‘‘ come to stay.” 
“Come and have a drink!” was at one time the 
universal Colonial salutation. The arrival of the 
delectable bird, however, at every inn of con- 
sequence has changed all that; and host now 
greets his chum with “Come and have a 
mutton-bird!” 


The finished article—Bags of mutton-birds ready for transport. 
From a Photograph. 
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A typical Yangtse rapid. 


(Photograph. 


Wrecked in a Whirlpool. 
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The following story of a hairbreadth escape, told by a Scottish trader in Szechuan, is unique in that it 
narrates the first wreck in which Europeans have been seriously involved in the terrible rapids of the 


Yangtse. 


The narrative is extracted from Mr. Watson’s private correspondence, written at the time 


of the disaster. 


JBOUT three in the afternoon of 
January 14th we loosed our mooring 
ropes at Chung King and set out on 
our six- hundred - mile trip through 
gorges and rapids to Ichang, to 
which port I had been transferred. 

We had engaged for the trip a three-roomed 
kwardza, or house-boat, and I was accompanied 
by Mr. and Mrs. S—— and their five-year-old 
daughter, Alice. 

In all there were twenty-seven persons in our 
boat—z.e., the laodah (captain), his assistant, 
wife, and two children, our two servants (all these 
lived aft), the crew of sixteen men (who lived 
forward under mats erected over their heads after 
the day's work was done), and we four. 

Striking up the familiar chant, the sailors 
slowly propelled the cumbersome craft out of 
the small harbour towards mid-stream, but 
before we had reached it we struck very gently 
a submerged rock, and remained hard and fast 
for some time. Someone remarked that he hoped 
it was not a bad omen; but, as after events 
proved, it certainly was. 


On the third day we arrived at the head of the 
Shin-loong-tan (New Dragon Rapid), formed by 
a landslip eight years ago—one of the most 
dangerous rapids on the Yangtse, and now in its 
most turbulent state. Here our laodah stopped 
for the night, so that we could shoot the rapid 
by daylight. Hundreds of junks and other 
craft were clustered together above and below 
the /an, waiting their turn to go up or to descend, 
and the roar of the waters was so deafening that 
we found it difficult to sleep. 

Until nine o’clock a thick white fog shut out 
all view, and it was impossible to proceed ; but 
about that hour the mist cleared and preparations 
for the descent were quickly made. Mr. and 
Mrs. S——, Alice, and our servants went 
ashore, and with them I sent my dogs. They 
were to meet us at the foot of the tan. 

Never having descended a big rapid before, 
and being anxious to experience the sensation, I 
remained on board, and—so that I might see 
everything to full advantage—climbed up on the 
roof of the boat. 

The captain cast his boat off, and slowly but 
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surely we approached the brink of the fall, gain- 
ing in speed at every yard. Then, like a hawk 
diving upon its prey, the great lumbering boat 
shot forward and down into the midst of the 
foaming billows, tossing about as if we were a 
piece of cork, and travelling at the rate of some 
twenty miles an hour. How these boats are not 
turned completely over more often than we hear 
of is a mystery to me. They are very top- 
heavy, and, in the rapids, are frequently canted 
over at most dangerous angles. After a very 
enjoyable game of see-saw we reached calm 
waters again, and, having taken the others on 
board, continued on our journey. 

Not for long, however. About midday a 
strong head-wind sprang up, and in the middle 
of the river our boat actually commenced to sail 
backwards—despite the fact that there was a 
five-knot current and sixteen lusty oarsmen 
behind us! The captain put in to the bank at 
once, and it was three p.m. before the breeze 
had dropped sufficiently to enable us to resume 
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so that I might get a full view of everything, 
I put on my heavy boots and waterproof 
and climbed up to the roof of our boat. It 
was Tuesday, January 21st. As we approached 
the entrance in the gloom the gorge, with its 
mighty walls of rock towering sheer up on either 
side for three thousand feet, looked very awe- 
inspiring. For close upon two hours I remained 
there, watching some of the grandest scenery in 
the world. In the meantime a strong wind was 
springing up again, and Mrs. S went aft 
and asked the laodah if he would not stop for the 
day. He refused to do so, on the plea that he 
had lost too much time already, and wished to 
get over the Mao-chi-dsz fan (Cat’s Whiskers 
Rapid) before tying up. 

We slowly approached this fatal rapid. I did 
not like the look of it at all, and would have 
insisted on our captain stopping, but it was too 
late ; we could not make the bank in time. So 
I watched my friend’s face, knowing that that 
would be the first to tell how we were faring, 


In the gorge of the Yangtse—After the shipwreck the party had to climb up these precipitous cliffs in search of shelter. 
From a Photograph, 


our way. All went well until reaching a minor 
rapid, the name of which I have forgotten, and 
then, in the midst of it, a squall struck the boat 
and we had the narrowest escape from being 
toppled over. We were all inside at the time, 
and the lurch the boat took sent us sprawling 
over to the port side. 

Kweifu, where we tied up, is at the entrance 
of one of the grandest of the gorges, and, 


and to my horror I saw a terrified expression 
come over it, and the next thing I heard 
was, “Good heavens! We're going to 
strike !”” 

A scream followed, and, at the same moment, 
with a crash and a crunch, we smashed upon a 
rock. Water commenced to gush in on our port 
side, where there must have been a fearful gash. 
The child screamed ; the crew abandoned the 
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oars; and altogether there was a most awful 
hubbub. 

The first thing I did was to throw off my blanket 
coat. Mr. S-—, who had on a dressing-gown, 
followed suit. Then we rushed to the front of 
the boat, to see if there was any help at hand. In 
the meantime our craft had been swept clear of 
the rock, but, being caught in a back-current, 
was smashed upon it a second time and another 
hole made in the side. Swept off once more, we 
were caught up in a whirlpool some two hundred 
yards below ; and there our now helpless craft 
was sent careering round like a teetotum, gradu- 
ally sinking lower and lower in the water, so that 
I fully expected to see the ship and all on board 
go down at any moment. All this time we were 
shouting at the top of our voices to some boats 
on the other side of the river to come off to our 
assistance. 

At first the people on the bank simply stared at 
us, and I thought they were going to leave us to 
our fate. Then, to our great relief, we saw a 
hung chuan (red boat, or lifeboat). These boats 
are stationed at the foot of all dangerous rapids, 
and are instrumental in saving many lives. For 
a corpse each man receives five hundred cash 
(about a shilling), and for every life saved two 
thousand cash, or about four shillings, so that 
out of us four they might make sixteen shillings. 

Meanwhile the wind had risen to a gale, rain 
was coming down in torrents, and it was almost 
dark. How absolutely helpless we felt out there 
in the seething waters! There were twenty-seven 
of us, eagerly looking towards one small lifeboat, 
and anxiously wondering if it would arrive in 
time or be too late, for there were now only a 
few inches between us and certain death. The 
noise in the whirlpool, as it swung our lumbering 
craft round and round in a gigantic circle, was 
deafening ; and many thoughts crossed my mind 
as I occasionally glanced down at the swirling 
waters waiting to receive us. 

Eagerly we watched the rise and dip of the 
long, spider-like oars. The oars used by boats 
on the Upper Yangtse are very narrow, being 
only about four inches at the broadest part of 
the blade, so that they may not be caught and 
smashed by the many cross currents. Slowly 
but surely our preserver approached. 

After what seemed to us an endless time she 
came up alongside with a mighty bump; and 
then followed the most extraordinary scene I 
have ever witnessed. Like a pack of wild 
animals the crew of sixteen men in the front of 
the kwardza made a mad rush for the lifeboat, 
fighting like demons to get a place. Each one 
had secured his pukat, and bundled it on board 
along with himself (this is a wadded quilt, in 
which a man’s bedding, his pipe, and any other 


little thing he may treasure are wrapped, and is 
usually all these men possess in the world). 

The rush was so sudden that at the moment I 
did not realize what these cowards were doing ; 
but when I collected my senses I rushed in among 
them, striking right and left, and endeavouring 


to drive them back. I was powerless against 
them, however, and, had I remained there much 
longer, should have been driven overboard into 
the water; so I retreated and watched our 
chance to follow them. 
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“With a crash and a crunch we smashed upon a rock.” 


At last the deck was cleared, and I thought it 
was now our turn to get into safety, but it was 
not so. These gallant sailors, thinking the life- 
boat sufficiently full—there were twenty-one in 
it—shouted to the man in charge to cast off, lest 
they should lose their precious lives. I am very 
sure the lifeboat-men did not do so intentionally, 
but at that moment a mighty rush of water 
swept round our bows, tearing the lifeboat away 
from us. Picking up the child—I think she was 
under my arm at the time—I shouted to Mrs. 


S—— to jump. She did so, but very nearly 
too late ; and to this day I do not know how my 
friend gained the boat safely. No sooner was 
she on board than Mrs. S—— turned to receive 
her child, whom I was ready to hand over. 
Alas! it was farther than I could stretch. 
Not knowing what to do, three ideas flashed 
through my mind. The first was to throw the 
youngster across the intervening space into her 
mother’s arms, the second to jump myself with 
her, and the third to remain where I was. Fortu- 
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nately I acted upon the last. Had I done other- 
wise, it is almost certain that the child, or I, or 
both of us, would have gone into the water. By 
this time the lifeboat was swept far away from 
us, nor could she reach us again direct, but had 
to go to the head of the rapid, two hundred yards 
away. 

In the meantime our kwardsa was sinking 
slowly, and the after portion was now under 
water, while the bow, where we were holding on 
for grim life, was almost flush with the surging 
whirlpool. 

When Mrs. S—— realized what was happen- 
ing—that she was alone on the lifeboat, and being 
swept far away from her husband and child—her 
grief and excitement were beyond control. 
Standing on the very edge of the bow, made as 
slippery as ice by the pouring rain, she implored 
the boatmen to go back for us. I thought at 
one time that she was going to throw herself 
into the water and attempt to come back alone ; 
and it is a mystery to me now how she managed 
to keep her balance, with such a gale blowing 
and the boat rocking like a see-saw. If we had 
gone down, I know she would very quickly have 
followed us. 

With all haste the lifeboat-men struck out for 
the head of the rapid, while we continued to 
swing round and round in the whirlpool, being 
slowly sucked under. At any moment I was 
prepared to see the boat pitch and go down 
stern first. The strange thing was that I did not 
seem to feel a bit nervous. That, probably, was 
because there was no time to think about myself ; 
so many unexpected things happened in such a 
short time. 

To convey an idea of the dangers of the whirl- 
pools on the Upper Yangtse I will give you 
examples of what has actually been seen by 
Europeans to take place. In this very spot 
where we were a gentleman I know well saw a 
cargo-junk strike the rock we struck, swing into 
the self-same whirlpool, and go down in a few 
seconds. Out of a crew of thirty persons one 
man was saved by my friend’s boat. On another 
occasion, when this gentleman was travelling 
from Chungking to Ichang by the post boat, he 
witnessed an even more extraordinary thing. A 
large salt-junk was proceeding a little way ahead 
of his boat. My friend stooped to light a cigar, 
and when he looked up this great craft, with a 
crew of seventy men, had disappeared for ever. 
Not a trace of the junk itself was to be seen; 
only the oars and spars came up. The crew, to 
a man, went down with the junk. 

The lifeboat had now reached the head of the 
rapid and was shooting down towards us. At 
this moment our bow sweep, which hitherto had 
been projecting straight out over the bow of the 


boat, was caught in the swirl and, with a crash, 
was smashed in two like so much match-wood. 
This gigantic oar—for it was really nothing else 
—measured well over a foot in circumference at 
the place where it smashed. This happened so 
rapidly that I had not time to get the child and 
myself out of the way before that part of the oar 
projecting into the boat had come sweeping 
round, struck me below the knee, and sent the 
two of us flying across the deck and almost into 
the water. Only one of the upright pegs to 
which the smaller oars are attached when rowing, 
and to which I managed to hold on, saved us 
both from going overboard. The bow sweep 
passed over me into the water. 

Regaining my feet, I looked anxiously in the 
direction of the lifeboat, and was very glad to 
see she was close upon us. Now, surely, I 
thought, our troubles are over. 

But they were not quite at an’end yet. The 
captain of the red boat misjudged his distance, 
and, with a crash, he struck us in the after 
section, his bows going right through our super- 
structure. For the fourth time there was 
pandemonium—smashing of timber, shouts, and 
cries. The boat remained wedged there, and, as 
she was unable to reach us, we had to get to her 
somehow. With the child under my arm, I ran 
through what had once been our apartments, 
but found the passage blocked by wreckage and 
water. The only way of escape left was the roof, 
and so, retracing my steps, I commenced to 
scramble up the ladder communicating with the 
deck. 

It was a ticklish job getting up this flimsy 
structure with the child, and, the ladder being 
unsecured, we ran great risk of tipping over the 
side into the river. Having gained the roof, 
however, it did not take long to dash across and 
from the back to hand Alice down to her mother 
in the lifeboat. Mr. S——, who had been on 
the roof from the time we struck and been unable 
to get down, had just preceded us. 

There were thirty-two persons in the small red 
boat—eighteen men from the kwardza, the cap- 
tain’s wife and two children, our two servants, we 
four, and the lifeboat’s crew of five—and we were 
perilously low in the water. To save the dogs 
was impossible. They would have had to jump 
from the top of our boat, and that might easily 
have upset us. The cat also was left to its fate, 
much to Mrs. S——’s distress. 

With great difficulty we got our bows free 
from the sinking Awardza, and were soon on terra 
firma—very thankful to find ourselves safe from 
the clutches of the river. 3 

These details take a long time to read on paper, 
but, as a matter of fact, they occupied a very 
short space of time—I should say not more.than 
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“Mrs. S— turned to receive her child, whom I was ready to hand over. Alas! it was farther than I could stretch.” 
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five minutes, though to us the time seemed 
interminable. 

When we landed we found ourselves on a 
precipitous bank at the tail end of the Kweifu 
Gorge. It was almost dark, and rain in torrents 
was driven into our faces by the heavy gale. 
Having no overcoats and being in our slippers, 
we felt the cold bitterly. The lifeboat-men said 
there was a village about a mile and a half up- 
river, and that the best thing was to get there 
somehow. But we had no lights, and the road 
led over the precipitous side of the gorge, strewn 
with rocks and boulders. Obviously we must 
find shelter somewhere nearer. Far up on the 
mountain-side we sighted what appeared to be a 


The type of boat the Author and his companions were travelling in. 
From a Photograph. 


clump of bamboos, and we hoped they might 
conceal a peasant’s hut. 

Accordingly, Mr. and Mrs. S—— and Alice, 
together with their servants and the crew from 
the Awardza, set off for the bamboo-grove, while 
I endeavoured tgepersuade the lifeboat-men to 
take me after out-ill-fated boat, which by this 
time had freed itself from the whirlpool and was 
slowly drifting,,down-river, with the super- 
structure projecting from the water. My idea 
was to get the wreck to the river bank, or, failing 
that, to secure some warm wraps and bedding, 
and, if possible, some of the tinned food. 
Nothing would induce them to do what I asked. 
They told me, indeed, that if I went a little way 


down river I should find a small boat (sampan), 

which would, perhaps, do what I wished; and 

so I set off, stumbling over rocks and boulders 

until my slippers burst, and eventually found 

the boat—and its owner, living under a mat hut . 
close by. In vain; much discomfited, I had to 

retrace my steps. 

Meanwhile the others had been scrambling up 
the mountain. I believe they had a terrible 
struggle to reach their destination, having col- 
lapsed from fatigue several times. I also hada 
hard climb. But our efforts were rewarded, for, 
to our great relief, behind the bamboo trees was 
a peasant’s small mud dwelling, consisting of 
three rooms. In the middle, or living-room, the 
only furniture was 
a round wooden 
table and a few 
native stools. The 
floor was of mud, 
and in one corner 
burned a fire of 
dried twigs and 
branchesof fir-trees. 
On the table stood 
a small dish of oil, 
in which was placed 
a wick, and this 
gave out a dim 
but sufficient light. 
Our hosts—or, 
rather, hostesses— 
were three elderly 
dames and two 
younger women. 
The men-folk had 
all gone into the 
country, and were 
not to return that 
night. In the dim 
light we looked at 
each other, and a 
sorry spectacle we 
must have pre- 
sented. My friends’ nerves had suffered much 
during the past half-hour, but all had shown 
great pluck and fortitude, especially Alice. 
Shivering with cold, we huddled ourselves 
round the smouldering fire, putti our 
stockinged feet in the warm ashes, and in this 
attitude we discussed the situation. 

[After many hardships the party had the good 
luck to come upon a detachment from H.M.S. 
Widgeon, engaged in surveying operations. They 
were friends of the narrator, and rendered valu- 
able assistance ; as did also the representative 
of the China Inland Mission at Kweifu. Two 
of the dogs turned up, but the party lost all the 
rest of their belongings.] 
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From a) The car on the border between Somaliland and Abyssinia. (Photograph. 


Menelik, King of Abyssinia, wanted a motor-car very badly, and plenty of firms were eager to 
supply him, but delivery presented an apparently insoluble problem, for hundreds of miles of trackless 
wilderness, inhabited by fierce tribes of savages, lay between Menelik’s capital and the 
nearest port on the coast. At last, however, an Englishman, Mr. Bede Bentley, undertook to take 
a car through, and with a mechanic, a Somali interpreter, and a bulldog he set out upon his 
journey—probably the most arduous and dangerous trip ever undertaken by a motorist. In these 
articles Mr. Hallé describes the manifold adventures which befell these “(three men and a dog” 
before they finally accomplished their task. 
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REARY, drab, and dry—these three Abyssinia. Dreary, because an endless series 
} alliteratives almost sufficiently de- of undulations follow one another with a desolat- 
| ES Somaliland, through which | ing sameness; drab, because the monotony of 
| three men—and a bulldog—had “  dust-coloured clumps of low scrub is only relieved 
wearily piloted a motor-car to the by stretches of mouse-coloured earth ; and dry, 
borders of the Esa country, which is a neutral because what water you want has for the most 
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Menelik, King of Abyssinia, had heard and 
seen pictures of the wonderful new carriage that 
went without horses, and had expressed an 
earnest desire to have one brought to him. 
Quite a number of motor firms were anxious to 
oblige, and Menelik was anxious to receive, but 
there was the small matter of many hundreds of 
miles of practically impassable country, populated 
for the most part by savages, whom it has taken 
two or three small wars to bring to the idea that 
the white man is not made to be speared on sight, 
and then chopped up into small pieces according 
to taste. They have learnt their lesson very 
badly, and are terribly likely to forget on 
occasion. 

However, Mr. Bede Bentley, being more or 
less at a loose end just then, thought that he 
and his dog Bully could tackle the job, if they 
could only find a reliable mechanic. Having 
made up his mind, Bentley put in several days’ 
work in London, at the end of which time the 
car was equipped. the stores arranged for, and 
the mechanician, yclept Wells, tried and tested 
and not found wanting. 

A fourth to the party was picked up at 
Djibouti, whither the car and party had been 
shipped by steamer, this being one ‘ George,” 
an anglicized Somali, and an old acquaintance 
of Bentley's. Hc was promoted to the post of 
interpreter, water-finder, purveyor of tamels and 
native labour, peacemaker, and general kick- 
receiver. 

The authorities, like authorities everywhere, 
were not averse to the idea of the trip, if suc- 
cessful, for in that case kudos would be added 
to the British flag; but, like all authorities, 
they had no particular desire to have to send 
expeditions to pick up the pieces and have another 
little war or two, just because a mad Englishman 
tricd to do something impossible and got wiped 
out for his pains. 

At Djibouti quite a nice little official reception 
had heen arranged, for Bentley’s arrival had 
coincided with that of Ras Dejasmach from 
Addis Ababa, en route for Europe as special 
envoy of Menelik. Hence the car that was to 
be Menelik’s was driven by Bentley to the station 
to meet the Ras, who was pleased—though some- 
what perturbed—at the unexpected honour. 
‘There was much flag-flving and speech-making, 
and everything for a time was quite pleasant ; 
but when Bentley, Wells, and George and Bully 
got into the car one morning and announced 
that they were off, without the expeditions and 
armed escorts that had been suggested as 
absolutely necessary, the authorities held up their 
hands in horror at the idea, and began thinking 
about detaining the car and its occupants. For- 
tunately, however, the official mind is not 
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accustomed to come to conclusions with any 
great rapidity, so Bentley let in his clutch, waved 
his hand, and left them thinking. 

At the moment this story opens they had 
wearily toiled through british Somaliland, some- 
times hewing their way for days through dense 
scrub, at other times laying planks on the sand 
in front of the wheels, running the car over them, 
picking them up, and relaying them again, 
repeating this cheerful process ad infinitum. 
Over these stretches three miles a day was 
reckoned good travelling. 

The car which had appeared so spick-and-span 
on leaving Djibouti now looked like a mass of 
old iron tied together with rags, for they had 
found strips of rawhide cut from freshly-killed 
animals an efficient, if somewhat odorous, 
material for road repairs. 

The men themselves were a fit match for the 
car—dirty and dishevelled as to clothes, with 
skins unwashed and burnt brick-red, where it 
could be seen under the coating of mud and dust. 
Bentley's left arm was in a sling, and Wells and 
George were more or less patched up. 

So far the attentions of the natives had been 
friendly, if at times somewhat embarrassing 
owing to their inquisitiveness. It was all right 
when the white men, with flag gaily flying, could 
hurtle and bump along over the pathless wilds 
in a wonderful machine that ran of itself, to the 
admiring and wonder-struck “ Ow-ows ” of the 
natives ; but the situation was not so dignified 
when three men and a dog were seen crawling 
on their stomachs, wearily lifting and relaying 
plank after plank. On these occasions Wells, 
who was a humorist, would occasionally induce 
those who were too fond of laying their paws on 
the car and its contents to receive a shock from 
the coil. The result was always satisfying, and 
for some time afterwards work was resumed in 
peace. 

Some two days before arriving at the border 
a runner had come up, and after the manner of 
his kind had handed his missive to the first white 
man he met. As he tore it open, Bentley saw 
that it bore the official “ O.H.M.S.,” and found 
that it was addressed to the British Resident at 
Djibouti, from the British Consul at Harrar, 
in Abyssinia. Seeing his own name, he took the 
liberty of reading on. ‘On no account allow 
Bentley to start,” he read. “The Esas are 
arming and preparing to stop him at all costs. 
They take him for the advance guard of the rail- 
way, and think the railway will kill their caravan 
trade, so are prepared for war to stop it.” 

“ Humph !” said Bentley, refolding the letter. 
Then he handed it back to the hearer and waved 
him towards the coast. 

Arrived at the border, they were able to judge 
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for themselves the exactness of the Consul’s 
information, for they beheld some thousand or 
fifteen hundred Esas, all armed to the teeth, 
awaiting their arrival. 

“Jove!” said Bentley, stopping the car. 
“They seem a bit annoyed about something ! 
Better hitch on that old inter- preter- 
wallah, Wells, and find out what all the 
palaver is about.” 
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them, an aged Somali executing a strategic move- 
ment to the rear of the car, and in front the 
seething mass of angry natives. 

Wells slipped quietly from his seat beside 
Bentley, and caught George just as he was 
vacating the improvised seat at the back of the 
car which he usually occupied. Taking him 
firmly by the ear, he led him to the post of honour 
in front of the radiator. 


——— 


“* Jove!’ said Bentley, stopping the car. 


The picture presented at that moment was 
impressive, to say the least--the battered motor- 
car, in which were seated two impassive English- 
men, with an equally impassive bulldog between 


“They seem a bit annoyed about something!"” 


“ George,” said Bentley, “ask your friends 
what they want, and please ask them not to reply 
all at once.” 

George went gingerly two or three steps for- 


or aly 
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ward, and then, after a few minutes’ conversation 
with two or three of the Esas who, by an extra 
necklace or so, appeared to be gentlemen of 
importance, returned to the car more rapidly 
than he had advanced. 

“They say, sir, that they have been sent by 
their king to stop the iron caravan till his 
arrival.” 

“They’ve got an uncommon nasty look,” 
said Wells, with a significant glance towards the 
rifle-rack. 

“No,” said Bentley, interpreting his meaning. 
“*T don’t think we shall come to that yet. We'll 
give them a little show, Wells.” 

With that he relinquished the wheel to Wells 
and, stepping out of the car, went to stand by 
George and discuss matters with the chiefs, 
while Wells, choosing a bit of fairly smooth 
ground amid the scrub, took a fairly wide round 
and then charged down-hill headlong at the mass 
of natives. 

But the Somali is plucky to a fault, and there 
was not a movement by way of retirement, 
merely indications that they were prepared, if 
necessary, to give this strange new monster a 
warm reception if once it got into their midst. 

Bentley held up his hand as a signal to stop, 
and the car pulled up. 

The Esas, seeing the car halt, gave a unani- 
mous grunt of approval, and several of the 
warriors stepped forward peaceably enough 
towards the car. 

Then chance, as is ever the case, did more 
than intention. Bentley resumed his seat to 
be ready for eventualities, and slipped the lever 
into reverse. The advancing Esas, however, 
suddenly stopped and bent down, as though they 
saw some terrifying vision in the car. Then, 
with what dignity they could muster so that 
celerity was not impeded, they beat a hasty 
retreat. 

“ That’s funny !” ejaculated Bentley. 

aces at them, Wells ?” 
there seems to be something in the 
car that scares them. ‘They were all looking at 
the dashboard. Here come some more to have 
a peep.” 

Another dozen natives cautiously approached, 
bobbing their heads to look seemingly into the 
dashboard. Then, with even less dignity than 
the first lot, they proceeded to put a safe distance 
between themselves and the car. 

“There must be a spook in the car some- 
where,” said Bentley. ‘‘ You might just stroll 
out in front, and if you see him do poojah of sorts 
to him for the benefit of the crowd.” 

“ Right, sir,” said Wells, slowly getting out of 
his seat again. He walked solemnly round until 
he was some fect away from the radiator. Then 


“ Did 


he politely lifted his topee to the dashboard, 
struck several operatic attitudes, and finished 
with a stately pas seul. 

“Come out of that, you lunatic!” cried 
Bentley, choking with laughter. ‘“‘ What is it ?” 

“ Merely that the angle of light has turned the 
wind-screen into a most efficient mirror, sir. 
They must have seen what they thought to be 
another lot of savages coming out of the inside of 
the car. The car looks all hollow. I don’t 
wonder they were scared at seeing themselves 
for the first time as Nature made them. It’s a 
pity we didn’t think of bringing a wardrobe-door 
along with us.” 

The native is in many respects like an ape, 
especially in the matter of imitation. Evidently 
considering that the antics Wells had cut were 
for the purpose of propitiating the demon in 
the car, a few of the bolder spirits again drew 
nearer, and when within range of the looking- 
glass effect imitated Wells’s antics as far as each 
one’s histrionic ability permitted. 

Emboldened by seeing that this daring 
vanguard came to no harm, others followed, 
until at last a regiment of black forms, about ten 
men abreast, was bobbing up and down in front 
of the car in the endeavour to catch a glimpse 
of the wonderful happenings in its interior. 

“ This won’t last,” said Bentley, with a glance 
at the sun, “and they'll have the dickens of a 
story for the king when he does come. He’ll 
ask us to turn the spirit on again, and we sha’n’t 
be able to do it. What wretched luck !” 

In his irritation, without thinking of what he 
was doing, he gave the horn-bulb a vicious 
squeeze. It was a specially-selected horn of 
peculiarly penetrating tone, and was now en- 
dowed, owing to exposure and general ill-usage, 
with a throatiness which rendered the sound 
produced such as a melancholy mastodon might 
have made to express his feelings. 

The effect was instantaneous and most satisfy- 
ing. Not one of the fifteen hundred warriors 
stopped running under a quarter of a mile. 

“Dynamite isn’t in it, sir,’ gasped Wells, 
when they had got their breath again. “I 
believe they think the car’s alive.” 

“That’s as it may be,” said Bentley, suddenly 
serious ; “ but, if I mistake not, here comes His 
Majesty with another mob.” 

The discomfited natives took heart of grace 
under the eyes of their ruler and joined in the 
advance ; so that presently a solid body of men, 
some three thousand strong, were swiftly 
approaching the car. 

“It’s either cut and run back to the coast 
or bluff,” said Bentley. ‘‘ Are you game to take 
the risks, Wells ? It’s our only chance of ever 
catching a glimpse of Menelik.” 
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“Tm ready, sir,” said Wells, quietly, and he 
shifted his revolver a little farther to the front. 

“Right,” said Bentley. 

Stepping from the car, he walked forward to 
meet the oncoming crowd. Singling out the 
most likely-looking savage as the king, he walked 
straight up to him and shook him quite warmly 
by the hand. 


while his left leg left the ground and his face 
assumed an agonized expression. 

There was no doubt, however, as to the beaming 
cordiality of Bentley’s expression, and the king 
gave what sounded like a grunt of approval, 
which might either have been due to the satis- 
faction he felt at the relaxation of the vice-like 
grip on his hand, or, as Bentley chose to interpret 
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To say that the monarch was astonished is to 
put the case mildly. Bentley was given by 
nature a certain strength of finger, and under 
the stress of his emotions he was probably 
unaware of the friendliness of his grasp, until he 
saw the king’s body twist over to one side, 


A back view of the car, showing some of the paraphernalia carried. 
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it, as an expression of friendly feeling towards 
himself. 
Turning round, he shouted for George, the 
interpreter ; but of George there was no trace. 
“Where’s George, Wells ? Hurry up, man, 
and bring him along.” 
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The Esas, from the king downwards, watched 
the approach of the car with mingled feelings, 
and there was an evident sense of relief when 
Wells applied the brakes and stopped about 
three fect from Bentley and the king. 

“ Now, George, ask him to what happy cir- 
cumstance we owe the honour of his presence,” 
said Bentley to the interpreter. ‘‘ Tell him that 
we are great friends of Menelik’s, to whom the 
car belongs, and that he won’t be best pleased 
if we are delayed one half-hour more than is 
absolutely necessary. Spin it out yourself, and 
make it as flowery as you think he will swallow.” 

Some minutes elapsed while the king and 
George discoursed in Somali. 

“It’s no good, boss,” said George, at length. 
“ He says he does not care for either Menelik or 
the British flag. He is not going to let you build 
a railway, as he says they might as well all be 
killed at once as have their caravan trade spoilt.” 

“Tell him that I am not a railway, that I 
have not got anything to do with the railway, 
and all I want to do is to get to Menelik, and 
please express to him the fact that I never want 
to set eyes on his country again, much less take 
his blessed trade.” 

Again some minutes were spent in a dialogue 
between the king and interpreter, to which the 
nearest warriors listened with straining ears. 
Obvious signs of approval and _ satisfaction 
greeted the king’s closing sentences, and many 
eyes were turned towards Bentley as George 
slowly translated. 


“ He says, at the end, that he may perhaps be ° 


willing to believe your word, but that Menelik 
is a great king and very rich and must be very 
anxious to get the fire-machine you have brought 
from over the water. He therefore would be 
sorry to stop you, but under a misapprehension 
he has summoned quite a number of his young 
men in order that he might protect his country 
from the railway. He says that he thinks you 
ought not to look like a railway, if you are not 
one, and that therefore it is your fault that he 
has been obliged to call his warriors from their 
homes and work. He suggests, therefore, that 
a little baksheesh to himself and his army 
might settle the matter amicably.” 

“Bully for you, George!” said Bentley, 
smiling and nodding his head in response to the 
copious grins of the crowd. ‘ Got any idea what 
sort of baksheesh would satisfy them? Be 
liberal in your offers; I’d turn the whole car 
inside out to them to get through.” 

Another long talk, and then George, who by 
now had quite recovered his usual sang-frotd, 
interpreted again. 

“ He values the loss of time of each of his men 
at fifty rupees, and considers that it would be 


beneath his dignity to accept less than twice 
the amount himself. He stated that there are 
present three thousand men.” 

This staggering demand looked like holding 
up the progress of the expedition indefinitely, 
but finally, by means of a little bluffing, Bentley 
was able to get away by the expenditure of a few 
pounds. It transpired later, however, that the 
king and his warriors soon changed their minds 
about letting him through, and they took a short- 
cut in hot haste to head him off, bent upon 
mischief. 

As the car went on the scrub grew thicker and 
thicker, and the travelling more difficult. Night 
overtook the travellers before they had covered 
twenty miles. They passed a well-nigh sleep- 
less night, and started at first peep of dawn. 

The going grew steadily worse and worse, and 
once again they had to take to cutting their road 
through the scrub. After three days of incessant 
toil they were finally brought up by an impassable 
donga. 

“We shall have to build a bridge, Wells,” 
said Bentley, returning from a tour of inspection. 
“ There’s no knowing how far this ravine extends 
on either side, and bridge-building will be a 
change from scrub-hewing, anyway.” 

“ Right, sir!” said Wells, cheerful as ever, 
and he took a couple of axes from the car. 

Each selecting a tree, they swung their axes for 
a time in silence, while George and Bully, who 
were about of equal use at tree-chopping, busied 
themselves with preparing camp. 

All the rest of the day went in felling and col- 
lecting the necessary timber, and it was not till 
two o’clock the following afternoon that the 
crazy structure was deemed strong enough to 
stand the weight of the car. 

Once over the improvised bridge fortune 
favoured the motorists, and beyond one or two 
heart-breaking bumps which threatened to dis- 
integrate the structure of the car, and necessi- 
tated stoppages to ascertain if any serious 
damage had been done, they made progress of 
a sort all night, and a little after midday came 
in sight of Lassarat. To their joy, except 
for a few men strolling about, whom they took 
to be part of the Abyssinian frontier guard, 
there were no natives to be seen. 

Lassarat consisis of a name, a store, and a 
rough palisade. The store is about fifty yards 
from the palisade, and the palisade is supposed 
to be inside the borders of Abyssinia. 

At the sound of the horn the storekeeper came 
out on to the veranda, accompanied by a man in 
the uniform of an officer of the Abyssinian army. 
The latter, on sighting the car, hurried out and 
shouted some orders, whereupon the Abyssinian 
flag which floated over the palisade was dipped 
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and twenty-two men seized their rifles and stood 
to attention in front of the store. 

Bentley drew up and, stepping out, gravely 
returned the salute of the officer and men, after- 
wards shaking hands with the officer and with 
the storekeeper. 

Bentley and Wells then sat down to a fairly 
decent meal for the first time for many a day, 
and were just filling their pipes with a sigh of 
contented relief when a deafening hubbub arose 
from the back of the store, where they had left 
the car. On rushing to the window they saw 
that the whole country-side seemed black with 
Esas. Standing next to the car was the king 
himself, in a humour evidently far from friendly. 


“T will go and speak to him,” said Bentley, 
blandly. 

So saying, he forced his way none too gently 
through the natives surrounding the car until he 
reached the king, whose hand he shook warmly, 
much to the monarch’s surprise. 

“ Tell the king that I am pleased to see him 
again,” said Bentley to the trembling George. 
“Say that I have been waiting for him here.” 

George translated, and a torrent of words 
issued from the king’s lips. 

“He says he thinks you lie. He does not 
understand. He has been hunting you for the 
last five days, and wants his money.” 

“Oh, certainly,” said Bentley ; “ but tell him 


From a) 


Captain M——-, the Abyssinian officer, came 
rushing back on to the veranda as they ran out 
of the door of the store. 

“ The king of the Esas is here, with thousands 
of armed men,” he screamed, excitedly. ‘“ He 
intends to stop you leaving the country until 
you have paid him money which he says you 
have cheated him out of. I have only twenty- 
two men, and I can do nothing.” He tore his 
hair in an Abyssinian calm, which is somewhat 
similar to Mark Twain’s idea of a French one. 


One of the Author's camps. 
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that meanwhile, in order that there may not be 
trouble with these fire-eating Abyssinian guards, 
he had better take his men off for a while and 
think over his conduct ; otherwise it will mean 
war with Menelik for sure, and I don’t suppose 
he wants that. Tell him that he can line up 
between me and Menelik, if he thinks I want to 
make a bolt of it, and he can come in himself 
and have a drink now, and then come back in 
two hours’ time, after consulting with his head- 
men. If not, he can keep the car till Menelik 
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comes to fetch it with an army. ‘Tell him I have 
already sent runners to tell the king that his car 
is here, and that I am detained.” 

The king again consulted with his chiefs, and 
then these latter began to draw off the men, 
while the king intimated his willingness to enter 
the store for refreshment. 

Bentley noticed that the Esas were crossing 
over into Abyssinia, so as to get between him 
and the road he must follow. He therefore whis- 
pered to the Abyssinian officer that it was by 
his advice that they did so, and that he had 
better take no notice for the moment. 

“ Prodigious,” was the only adjective they 
could find to qualify the king’s thirst. Eventually, 
in a not too dignified condition, he was escorted 
by two chiefs, who were waiting for him, to where 
his men were lined up in front of the scrub 
through which the railway-line was cut, promising 
to come back in a couple of hours’ time. 

“Now, then, Wells! Quick with the car to 
the inside of the palisade!” cried Bentley. 
“ Captain M——, have you got a dozen friendlies 
handy? Yes? Well, call them up at once, 
and give them each a rifle and ammunition out 
of the car. Now let us make the place as 
defensible as possible before the Esas come back, 
because we’ve just got to hold out until we can 
get a runner through for assistance. Ah, they’ve 


A scene in camp. 
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seen what we are about already, and here they 
come! They reckon they’ve been spoofed all 
along. Tumble in and shut the gates, and pre- 
pare to give them a volley or two in the air at 
first.” 

The Esas came down with a rush, in spite of 
the volleys fired in the air. They charged right 
up to throwing distance, and then hurled a 
shower of spears into the palisade. No one was 
hit, however, thanks to the shelter of the timber, 
and the Esas retired out of range to consult once 
more. 

They had a few guns, and with these they 
began sniping from what they considered a 
safe distance, but, beyond chipping some wood 
off the palisade, no harm was done, as almost 
all the balls flew high and wide. 

The Abyssinians were itching to fire back, 
but Bentley grimly remarked that they would 


- probably want all the ammunition they had got 


later on, without wasting it now. 

“T wish I had remembered the telephone,” 
said the storekeeper, suddenly. 

“A telephone, man? Where is it?” cried 
Bentley. 

“In the store. I haven’t used it for months, 
but if the wires haven’t dropped or been cut it 
ought to be still workable. It was put up when 
this was the terminus of the line.” 
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“Right !” said Bentley. “Wells, take four 
men with rifles and prepare to cover my retreat, 
in case those black beggars spot what I’m after 
and make a rush before I get back. Where’s 
that ’phone fixed ? ” 

“ Behind the door to the left.” 

“Good!” said Bentley. ‘‘ I’m going to hang 
on to that line until I get hold of somebody. 
Let’s hope the thing’s in order !” 

With that he sprinted the fifty yards to the 
store in something under record time. 

As he turned round the door to look for the 
telephone Bentley could see the Esas, only about 
three hundred yards away, running towards the 
store, undeterred by the bullets that were now 
whizzing over their heads. 

The telephone was an old-fashioned one, with 
a bell wheel, and, scizing the handle, he ground 
away vigorously for quite a while before lifting 
the receiver to his ear. 

“Well? And who may you be, making all 
that noise ? ” demanded a voice. 

Bentley nearly dropped the receiver in his 
joy and surprise at this prompt response. 

“ Tm Bentley, just arrived Lazarat with king’s 
motor. Surrounded here by three thousand 
Esas, who won’t let us through and threaten 
all sorts of unpleasant things.” 


From a) 


Abyssinian soldiers on the march. 


“The deuce you are! I’m British Consul 


here at ——. Glad to hear you're safe. We've 
had rumours of your being chawed up days ago.” 
“Safe be bothered!” roared Bentley. 


“ There’s just about one hundred yards between 
me and the first of three thousand yelling fiends 
armed with spears, and they’re not losing any 
time getting here. Send us troops along quick, 
if ever you want to see the king’s car. We'll 
hold out all we can. Here, I’m out of this!” 

He flung the receiver down and dodged round * 
the store, perhaps twenty yards ahead of the 
first Esa. ; 

By the time he had covered half the distance 
to the palisade the Esas were round the store 
after him, and without the slightest hesitation 
began hurling spears. Fortunately the hurried 
aim was wild, but just as he reached the door of 
the palisade, into which Wells and his men had 
already stepped, ready to close it as soon as 
Bentley was through, one spear lodged in his 
thigh just above the knee, cutting its way out 
again, however, so that it only left a nasty gash 
about two and a half inches long. 

“ Here,-hold on a moment !” he cried, sinking 
on one knee. “ Just leave that door ajar one 
minute.” And Bentley emptied his revolver 
through the chink between the nearly-closed 
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door. ‘“‘ Now, George, get me the shot-gun, 
with some cartridges,” he continued. “ We 
don’t want to kill the beggars yet, but we must 
make it unhealthy for them to come too close.” 
The Esas were already drawing off again, 
and two or three rounds of heavy buck-shot 
added considerably to the pace of the retreat. 
It was now four o’clock, and Captain M—— 
said it was impossible that troops could reach 
them before the next morning at the earliest. 
It was therefore necessary to take precautions 
against arush in the night. There was a quantity 
of barbed wire rolled up in the corner of the 


palisade, and there were posts stuck into the 
ground at intervals all round. It had evidently 
been the intention of someone to surround the 
palisade with a barbed-wire fence, but, as with 
most things in Africa, the intention had been 
left for someone else to carry out. 

“No time like the present,” said Bentley, as 
he limped back with his leg tied up. “ I’m not 
much good for walking about just at present, so 
T’ll just sit on the palisade with a collection of 
rifles and pump lead, while the whole lot of you 
go and string up that wire round the posts. I 


don’t suppose the Esas carry nippers with them, 
and a spear thrown from twenty or thirty yards 
is better than one jabbed over the top of the 
palisade, anyway.” 

The Esas evidently did not understand what 
they were doing, for they made no attempt to 
stop the work. Evidently they were waiting 
for cover of the night before resuming opera- 
tions. 

There was quite a respectable barbed-wire 
fence by the time it was too dark to work. Fortu- 
nately the moon soon rose, so, after posting 
sentries at the four corners of the palisade, food 


“The lamp was lit and turned on the Esas, 


was served out and the men were told to lie down 
under arms to try and get some rest. 

Bentley, who was kept awake by the pain in 
his leg, sat up with his eyes glued to a chink in 
the palisade and his rifle at the ready. He had 
not much faith in the vigilance of the Abyssinian 
sentries. At about ten o’clock he noticed that 
the plain appeared to grow darker in patches, 
and by way of making sure and of bringing the 
sleepers to arms, he loosed off his rifle at the 
nearest shadowy clump, which promptly 
dissolved into a number of Esas. 


Fi 
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The shot awakened the whole party, numbering 
about forty rifles. 

“ Wait till they get to the barbed wire,” said 
Bentley. ‘‘ We don’t want more complications 
than necessary till the troops come.” 

The Abyssinian officer was hard put to it to 
keep his men with guns in their hands without 
letting them off. It was not at all their idea of 
fighting. However, they were rewarded for their 
patience by having a good view of the effect of 
the barbed wire, which the Esas in no way ex- 
pected, and did not see before the front ranks 
were brought up suddenly, with an unpleasant 


who immediately fled in terror.” 


and surprising shock, the charm of which was in 
no way diminished by the fusillade of buck-shot 
that Bentley and Wells kept up, 

Presently, however, the Esas came back, and 
spears began to come over the sides of the 
palisade, and, although most of the power had 
gone out of the throw by the time they reached 
the other side of the open space, two or three of 
the men were struck. 

“This won’t do,” said Bentley. ‘ We shall 
have to give them ball, I’m afraid ; but, from 
what I know of them, it will probably mean an 
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ugly rush. I’d rather try something else first. 
While you were arranging that barbed wire I 
rigged up the big search-lamp on the camera- 
tripod. It’s under that rug, about three yards 
away to the left. You'll find that it is capable 
of all sorts of beautiful gyrations, being on a 
universal joint. Here’s a match; light up, and 
give me a hand to prop it up so that it shows well 
above the wood.” 

The lamp was lit and turned upon the Esas, 
who immediately fled in terror. 

““Tt’s almost as good as the horn,” said Wells, 
watching the retreating savages. 


Rushing to the car, he grasped the horn-bulb 
and produced a series of sounds which made the 
night air hideous. 

“ By Jove,” said Bentley, “ look at the hills ! 
They’ve started flares. They evidently think 
that they’re not numerous enough yet to tackle 
us when it gets to real business, and are calling 
up the whole tribe.” 

As he spoke he pointed all round, and, sure 
enough, on every hill a beacon-fire had been lit. 
Far away they could see dots of flame. 

Meanwhile they kept the powerful search- 
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light turning round, occasionally passing a hat 
in front of it—‘‘ just to give the idea of a wink,” 
as Wells put it. At any rate, it answered their 
purpose, for, although the Esas made many 
attempts to creep up close to the fence again, 
whenever the dazzling rays fell on a crowd the 
savages immediately dispersed with horrified 
grunts. 

“ Tip the light as far down as you can, Wells,” 
said Bentley, presently, “and swing it right 
round. Ah,I thought so! They are lying down 
in masses quite close to the fence. There 
they go,” he said, firing a couple of charges of 
buck-shot, which evoked the usual grunts and 
speedy retreat. 

So the weary night wore on, the Esas seeming 
in no great hurry to bring matters to a head. 
They evidently knew that no runner could get 
through their cordon, and they also knew that 
the car had only arrived just before themselves. 
They therefore imagined that they had plenty 
of time before them, as of course they knew 
nothing of the telephone. They also knew that 
there was no water in the palisade, and they 
had occupied the store in force, so that the choice 


left to the beleaguered garrison was either 
death by starvation or the spear. 

Had Bentley known it, he could not have made 
a better move than that of refraining from 
firing with ball cartridge. The native mind is at 
once suspicious of anything out of the ordinary, 
and the white men heard later that it was the 
unexpected silence of the Abyssinian soldiers’ 
rifles, rather than any lack of courage, which 
prevented the first charge from being pushed 
home. The Esas were doubtful as to the actual 
capabilities of the car, and no doubt felt that 
there was some mysterious and awful reception 
prepared for them, since the white men did not 
trouble to use the rifles with which they were 
armed. The buck-shot was no doubt unpleasant, 
but they had had experience of the penetrating 
qualities of the modern rifle, and were quite 
aware that the buck-shot was only a sort of 
expression of contempt. 

Just as the pale light of dawn was making the 
distance visible Bentley raised his field-glasses 
to his eyes. Far away he thought he could trace 
a thin line of white vapour. ‘‘If that is steam,” 
he muttered to himself, “ they will be here in 


Some of the Abyssinian troops who relieved 
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the Author at Lassarat. 


another half-hour, 
driving.” 

He held his peace, however, for another ten 
minutes, until there was no doubt, and then he 
said quietly to Wells: “ Here’s the relief coming. 
We must wake these beggars up into activity, so 
that we have every excuse for giving them a little 
medicine when our friends arrive. They’ve 
been asking for it long enough.” 

He called Captain M—— to him and pointed 
out the approaching smoke. ‘‘ Tell your men to 
keep firing volleys, if it is only to keep the Esas’ 
attention engaged in this direction, and so that 
those on the train may hear that fighting is going 
on when they arrive.” 

The growing light showed that the Esas had 
been considerably reinforced during the night, 
and quite two thousand of them were over the 
border and well into Abyssinia. The repeated 
volleys kept their attention engaged on the 
palisade, so that the train steamed out of the 
scrub almost into their midst before they 

There is no love lost between the Abys si 
and the Esa, and there was no hesitation about 


allowing for native engine- 
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the troops in the train. Before the engine came 
to a standstill volley after volley was poured 
into the dense throng of Esas from the windows 
of the carriages, and as the surprised savages 
broke and ran towards their own country the 
Abyssinian soldiers tumbled hurriedly out of 
the train ‘and kept up a continuous fire as they 
pursued. 

Presently Bentley was greeting a batch of 
yssinian officers, who had left their men to 

se themselves with the flying Esas and had 
returned to the palisade. 

‘The car was relieved of the spears which were 
bristling all over it, and was driven out with the 
Union Jack still proudly flying and pierced with 
several bullet-holes—honourable scars of conflict. 

After a hearty meal and a few hours’ sleep, it 
was decided to resume the journey at once. The 
officer in command of the troops said that he 
had received orders to leave half his force as a 
reinforcement of the frontier guard and to form 
an escort for the car with the other half, at any 
rate till they were beyond reach of reprisals from 
the badly-matiled Esas. 


(To be continued.) 


A DAY AT THE 
“STRAND | BAD.” 


BY CLIVE HOLLAND. 


From a} The entrance to the ‘* Strand-bad.” (Photograph. _ 


At this time of year one’s thoughts turn longingly towards the seaside and the manifold joys of 

bathing in sun-kissed waters. This article gives an interesting account of a unique municipal 

enterprise--an undertaking which has given a great city, hundreds of miles from the sea-shore, an 
excellent imitation of Ostend or Trouville, with many additional merits of its own. 


JHE Viennese, although living almost to the present has more than satisfied its 
in the centre of Europe, hundreds _ originators. , 
of miles away from any seaside Year by year, since its first institution some 
| bathing resort, are yet, four years ago, the “ Strand-bad,” 
i owing to the enterprise to give this unique institution its 
of the municipality of Vienna, able proper name, has increased in popu- 
to indulge in bathing on a much larity, and now, on every reason- 
more extensive scale than the ably fine afternoon throughout the 
people of any European seaside summer months from June until 
resort, with the possible exception late in September, one sees crowds 
of Ostend in the height of the of people wending their way to 
summer season. the floating bridge ferry by which 
Some four or five years ayo the the long, sandy island on which the 
authorities of Vienna realized the Strand-bad is situated is reached. 
great benefit that bathing on whole- Its patrons are not confined to 
sale lines, so to speak, would be any one class. Society people, 
to the inhabitants of the city merchants, artisans, workmen, 
during the summer months. With school - children, the girls in big 
this end in view they acquired a shops and factories, and others of 
picturesque tree-clad island bor- all classes are seen thronging the 
dered with fine stretches of sand, road which leads to the pier and 
in what is known as the ‘ Old ferry at all hours of the day, the 
Danube.” Here, in the course of fortunate ones who have holidays 
a few months, arrangements were or leisure at their disposal arriving 
made for providing not only a quite early in the morning, intent 
splendid bathing - place for hosts upon spending a long and happy 
of Viennese of all classes who were day in seaside revels, games, and 
unable, through lack of time or other amusements. 
means, to take the long journey The Strand-bad is indeed a 
necessary to reach the nearest wonderful institution. It is open 
Continental plage, but also a and free to the air of heaven on 
very interesting experiment in all sides, warmed by the sun, and 
municipal trading, which up Frous a Photograph. surrounded by shallow water, and 


One of the oficials of the “Strand- 
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thus provides, within easy reach of the great 
capital of the Austrian empire, most of the 
amusements—if one excepts surf-riding and 
rough-sea bathing—and all the comforts of the 
seaside itself, with the addition of many forms 
of sport which find no place in the “ bathing 
hour ” of Continental resorts. 

We have said that all classes avail themselves 
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possesses is the ease with which it can be reached 
from all parts of the capital by trams, buses, or 
light railways. Here, also, one is able to enjoy 
many of the advantages and pleasures of a water- 
ing-place on the sea coast by spending about 
twopence, or twenty hellers, to get there. It is 
estimated that more than half a million people 
patronize the Strand-bad during the summer 


From a) 


of the advantages and pleasures of the Strand- 
bad. In order that they may do so the tariff 
has been arranged on a sliding scale ; the well- 
to-do paying for extra privileges, such as better 
and more commodious bathing cabins or tents, 
finer linen, and other luxuries, whilst the poor 
are admitted at an almost nominal fee. 
Another advantage that this great institution 


A corner of the “family bath.” 
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season, and how greatly the population of the 
city as a whole appreciates the opportunity of 
bathing in family parties and enjoying fresh, 
clean air can be easily grasped even on an ordinary 
week-day, when one finds oneself, about two 
o'clock in the afternoon, forming one of an 
immense queue outside the ticket-office, which 
is situated in the chalet-like and not veryimposing 
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building which forms the entrance, and is sur- 
mounted by a curious lattice-work, tower-shaped 
structure in which is a “ look-out.” 

Once within the gates, and arriving at the 
Gansehaufel, one receives the impression of 
being at a fashionable seaside resort. Every- 
thing that can conduce to the comfort of the 
many visitors, who, as already stated, belong 
to all classes of the community, has been pro- 
vided. In the immediate neighbourhood of the 


From a) 


The children’s bathing beach, where the youngsters enjoy themselves hugely. 


Another view of the “family bath. 


entrance-gates several temporary hotels have 
been erected by enterprising speculators, to 
which bathers go in the evening for dinner ere 
returning to the city, and where some of them 
also stay for short periods, so that they may be 
near the Strand-bad and patronize it daily. 
Indeed, during the holiday season of the last 
two or three years many families who hitherto 
migrated into the country for their annual 
change of air or visited one of the health stations, 


(Photograph. 
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such as Semmer 
ing, or went to the 
Tyrol, have re 
mained in Vienna, 
spending long days 
at the Strand-bad, 
arriving early in the 
morning with 
picnic-baskets, and 
returning in the cool of the evening refreshed 
and all the better for the sun-baths, bathing, and 
sports in which they have been able to indulge. 
As might well be imagined, such an innova- 
tion as the institution of the Strand-bad, 
with the heavy initial 
expenses and possibilities 

of failure, wasnot brought 
about without a consider- 
able amount of contro- 
versy, especially on the 
subject of what is known 

as “mixed” bathing and 

the “ Familien-bad.” 

The opposition arose 
chiefly from two causes, 

the first one, political, 

y _ arising from the party out 
of office, who did not 
particularly wish to 
recognize the hygienic 
value of the institution, 
and were only too willing 

to do anything to cripple 

the financial success of 
the establishment; the 
second, possibly inspired 

by jealousy, from the 
proprietors of other private bathing stations, 
and based upon the supposition that the pro- 
posed “ mixed” bathing, sports, and more or 

Vol. xxix.—33. 


Some “* water-babies" at the ‘ Strand-bad.” 
From a Photograph. 
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less unrestricted mixing of the sexes would lead 
to impropriety, Shortly after the Strand-bad 
was opened a most rigorous inquiry was instituted 
on the spot concerning the possibility of abuses, 
which inquiry resulted in a report stating that 
there was not the slightest 
occasion for any complaint re- 
garding the conduct of people 
frequenting this admirable 
institution, and the “F: milien- 
bad,” in consequence, became 
even more popular. Nothing 
has occurred since to alter this 
view regarding the general con- 
duct of the frequenters, but for 
several reasons photography 
has been forbidden, and for 
this reason photographs of the 
bathing, sports, and life at the 
Strand-bad are not now easily 
obtainable. The prohibition 
of the use of cameras by the 
bathers and “ snap-shotting ” 
generally arose chiefly from 
complaints made by “‘ society ” 
people that they were snap- 
shotted when in undignified and 
unpicturesque attitudes, and 
prints were sold for publication in the newspapers 
and for picture postcards without their consent. 

The island on which the Strand-bad is situated 
is reached across the Danube proper, and, 
although sandy, is far from being an unpictu- 
resque spot, as there is a considerable amount 
of grass upon it and many delightful trees, amidst 
which are dotted the bathing cabines, grounds 
for sports, reserved spaces for sun-bathing in 
the sand—which has proved to be a very success- 
ful remedy in many cases of rheumatism and 
gout—and also several excellent restaurants 
and cafés, with a pagoda-like milchirinkhalle 
(literally, ‘‘ milk-drinking hall”) which stands 
in the men’s bathing reservation. 

The prices for bathing vary with the accom- 
modation which is provided. The better-class 
bather generally favours the use of a cabine, 
usually a pretty, summer-house-like hut, set 
amid the trees, or a striped tent of convenient 
size. This first-class accommodation costs, 
roughly, eighteenpence during the months of 
July and August, and fifteenpence during other 
months. A locker in which to secure one’s 
clothing and valuables costs an additional six- 
pence. The hire of costumes ranges from six- 
pence to eightpence each, whilst bath-towels are 
to be hired for twopence apiece. Second-class 
accommodation for those bringing their own 
costumes, towels, etc., which many bathers 
do, costs only fourpence, or, with bathing 
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costume, sixpence, and with that and a peignotr, 
tenpence. ‘Tickets for the “ Familien-bad”’ 
are only issued in one class, at tenpence. If 
the bathing costume is supplied fivepence 
extra is charged, and threepence extra if 
a peignoir is required. ‘The charges for 
children in each case are reduced from 
twenty to twenty-five per cent. There 
are also certain small fees for attendance, 
water for washing the feet, etc., which 
range from a penny to twopence or three- 
pence, according to the class, and in a 
measure to the generosity of the bathers. 
The first-class dressing accommodation 
for men is very like that of ladies and of 
family parties—namely, canvas chalets or 
tents for one or two persons. The men's 
second-class dressing-rooms are little more 
than long sheds, protected by a very wide 
roof and divided into numbers of small, 
doorless cubicles, very similar to those 
provided at most English swimming baths, 
but considerably smaller. 

In connection with the Strand-bad there 
are several forms of sand cure, and sun- 
bathing is very popular both in the 
women’s and the men’s establishments. 
The great attraction of the Strand-bad, 
however, is undoubtedly the social life 
and the “mixed” bathing. And in the 
“ mixed ” bathing reservation every day scores 
of happy families may be seen disporting them- 
selves, and indulging in water-games and merri- 
ment. So popular is the “ Familien-bad,” and 
so keen the desire to gain entrance, that parties 
of friends, not related to one another, are often 
arranged, and, if suspected by the authorities, 
are winked at. 


Male bathers taking a “*sun-bath.”” 


The sun-baths are enclosed by fencing, and 
are not merely sand-heaps or stretches of sand 
in which people embed themselves or on which 


they can recline, but are fitted with wooden 
platforms for the use of those who prefer them, 
and cold douche towers for any who may like to 
use them, with a good supply of water, and a 
very considerable and exhilarating fall. 

In addition to the sun-baths there are several 
excellent outdoor gymnasiums, one of which is 
attached to the men’s reservation, where ladder- 
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climbing, rope-climbing, parallel and horizontal 
bar exercises, trapeze-work, Indian club exercises, 
lifting, wrestling, fencing, boxing, and other 
weight-forms of gymnastics and sports can be 
indulged in without any additional charge. 

Here, amid the trees, on any fine day in summer 
may be seen some of the most perfect specimens 
of Viennese muscular and athletic development, 
which in some cases would be no discredit to 
professional acrobats and athletes. 

Many of the frequenters of the gymnasium, 
as the afternoon advances, will be found in the 
pretty garden restaurants sipping tea or coffee, 
still clad in their bathing costumes and wrapped 
in peignoir or trockentusch, bare-headed, or per- 
haps with a Panama hat on their heads, or an 
improvised cap fashioned out of a newspaper to 
save themselves from fear of sunstroke. Often 
tables are reserved for the meeting of parties of 
friends who, although bathing at the Strand- 
bad, may not (such is the size of the crowd on 
fine, hot days) have seen one another during the 
whole of the day. In this restaurant during the 


afternoon foregather many well-known Viennese 


The open-air 
restaurant is one 
of the most ponu- 
lar features of the 
** Strand-bad.” 
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society folk, actors and actresses, artists, leaders 
in the financial and commercial life of the great 
city, all intent upon enjoying themselves and 
the fresh air which blows across the Danube, 
purified by its passage over the surface of the 
water. 

Naturally enough, there are very complete 
arrangements made for the teaching of swim- 
ming, not only to adults, but also on special terms 
to the school-children of Vienna. Scores of these 
may be seen at one corner of the beach, which 
has been fenced in for the purpose, engaged in 
“ Jand-drill,” all of them stretched horizontally 
upon ingenious wooden machines which support 
the body in its proper position, the would-be 
swimmers carrying out the necessary movements 
of the legs and arms under the eyes of the 
instructors. When the “ land-drill” has been 
successfully accomplished the youngsters are 
taken to the water, where, supported by belts 
attached to ropes running along an overhead 
trolly, the finishing touches are put to their 
swimming education by the instructors. 

Along the shore of the island, tree-shaded 
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From a) Teaching the young idea how to swim. 


almost to the water's edge, is the “ Frauen-bad,” 
or ladies’ bath, with its picturesque-looking tents 
or bathing cabines made of canvas, set amidst 
the trees, and with the ever-alert attendants 
clad in smart white linen suits and peaked 
military-looking caps. Dotted about over the 
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strand are the high wicker 
chairs familiar to all who 
have been to Continental 


resorts, and much 
favoured by the lady 
bathers as _ lounging- 


places before and after 
the bathe. 

Not only is this 
“Frauen - bad” reserva- 
tion, which extends along 
wide stretches of sand, a 
bathing- place, but it is 
also used for sun - bath 
purposes, and there is also 
plenty of shade under the 
trees, where, before and 
after the bathe, scores of 
women gather for gossip 
and lounging, some of 
them making their own 
afternoon tea by the aid 
of spirit-lamps and tea- 
baskets. 

On Sundays, especially, 
along the shore itself 
may be seen some of the 
daintiest and most up-to- 
date costumes of the 
most famous Viennese 
couturiéres, not only in 
bathing - dresses, but in walking costumes and 
others which seem more fitted for the Prater 
or the Ringstrasse than the more easy - going 
Strand-bad. 

The “ Familien-bad” is undoubtedly the 
most interesting, amusing, and cosmopolitan 
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* Land-drill” for schoolboys learning to swim. 


(Photograph. 
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of the three divisions into which the 
Strand-bad is divided. Here, on a fine 
summer’s afternoon, engaged in water- 
sports, races along the sand, gossip, water- 
polo, tennis without nets, games of ball, 
and other pastimes, will be found the 
families of the great city; the noise of 
their laughter and chattering can be heard 
long before one reaches the gates. Out of 
the striped canvas cabines, with their little 
square windows cut in the material to 
afford sufficient light to dress by, troop 
laughing groups of mothers, fathers, and 
children, or brothers and sisters, or hus- 
bands and wives, or friends; who chase 
one another across the sands until finally, 
with much splashing, they plunge into 
the water. 

The “ Familien-bad” is protected by 
timber “booms” placed so as to prevent 
bathers getting into the deeper water and 
children out of their depth. Outside this re- 
served bathing-space boating is carried on, and 
every now and again a tiny yacht will sail by, 
the occupants keenly interested in the merry 
splashing throng of “ mixed” bathers within 
the confines of the “boom.” In this “‘ Familien- 
bad” will be found mothers, fathers, and 
children, gliding down the water-chutes, plunging 


A wrestling match in the sunshine. 
From a Photograph. 
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head or feet first, 
as the case may 
be, into the clear 
water at the bot- 
tom of the slope. 
All these perform- 
ances are super- 
intended by white- 
trousered and 
white-capped 
bathing-men, who 
keep a keen eye 
on the proceedings 
for anything like 
horseplay or other 
objectionable 
antics. 

On really hot 
days during the 
summer the happy 
bathers lounge on 
the sand, drying themselves in the sun or beneath 
the shade of the trees, chatting with their 
friends, or indulging in games of ninepins or 
other pastimes, whilst in the men’s reservation 
a considerable amount of time is given to 
wrestling, football, quoits, running, and exercises 
upon different gymnastic apparatus. 

It is towards four o’clock in the afternoon that 
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the crowds of bathers 
begin to make their 
way to the restaurants 
and tea-houses, where 
they sit beneath the 
trees sipping the 
famous Viennese coffee and taking other light 
refreshments with appetites which the keen, 
fresh air and cool water have sharpened. 

It is needless to say that the “ Familien-bad ” 
is indeed a joyful and pleasant experience for 
the children of Vienna, and to watch the happy 
groups seated beneath the trees, running races 
upon the wide stretches of fine sand, or engaged 
in leap-frog and other games is to realize what 
it is possible for a progressive and sympathetic 


From a\ 


“Mixed” bathing under pleasant 
conditions. 


From a Photograph 


A @ame of ninepins in the family bath enclosure. 


municipality to accomplish with the view of 
adding to the health and happiness of the chil- 
dren of a great city. At any rate, could the 
municipal authorities of some of our larger towns 
lying within easy reach of water, or the seaside, 
visit the Vienna Strand-bad they would undoubt- 
edly come away wondering whether some similar 
institution could not be established in connection 
with their own towns, by means of which tens 
of thousands of people could enjoy fresh air, 
bathing, and healthful amusement at a reason- 
able cost. 


What Happened at the Well. 


BY G. L. PRIOR. 
ILLUSTRATED BY BRNEST PRATER. 


An incident illustrating the serious consequences that may result from the most trivial accidents in 
the Australian bush, where the nearest assistance may be many miles away. 


Gok the time of this adventure, some 
Al years ago, I was managing Tinga 
‘Tinga, a large cattle-station in the 
northern territories of Australia, and 
had engaged a party of four con- 
tractors to sink a well at a spot about twenty 
miles from the head station. It was the custom 
for one of these men to come in to the station 
once a month with a pack-horse to replenish the 
stock of rations for himself and his companions. 

One day this ration-carrier came in about a 
week before his usual time, and reported that the 
contract would soon be finished, as his com- 
panions had struck water the previous day. 
‘The man, Dick by name, camped at the station 
for the night, and, as the rations were not quite 
ready for him next morning, decided to wait 
till the cool of the following evening before 
starting on his return journey. At first I thought 
of accompanying Dick, but, anxious to inspect 
the well, fortunately I rode over early by myself. 
The mere fact that I arrived upon the scene a 
few hours before Dick, instead of in his company, 
was a detail that had unlooked-for results. 

The well was of the usual type in vogue in 
that part of Australia—oblong in shape, and 
timbered down to the water with split iron- 
bark slabs. This timbering is done as the work 
proceeds until water is found, when the well is 
“boxed”? with a huge oblong frame of sawn 
timber, constructed without top or bottom, and 
of just sufficient size to permit of it sliding down 
inside the well-timbers. After the “ box ” has 
been placed in position at the bottom of the well, 
the work of excavation is continued, screwjacks 
being used to force the ‘“ box ” down from time 
to time, so as to follow the work as the deepening 
proceeds. 

The contractors were working with a single 
whip—that is to say, the bucket was attached 
to a single rope running through a pulley. When 
the bucket was ready to be pulled up a horse was 
hooked on to the other end of the rope, and then 
led away from the mouth of the well in a straight 
line till the bucket was brought to the surface, 
where it was duly emptied by a man in attendance. 
The workman leading the horse would then 
unhook the rope from the horse's traces and fasten 
it to his collar, turn the animal round, and the 
bucket would go down the well again as the 
horse walked back. It will be seen that two 
men are indispensable to work this apparatus. 


It was about midday when I came within 
sight of the well, and I saw that the horse was 
at work. This struck me as a little unusual, 
as noon is generally devoted to rest, owing to 
the intense heat. I soon realized, however, that 
something was amiss, for as soon as the’ man 
who was leading the horse saw me he commenced. 
excitedly waving his arms. 

“Will your horse go in harness ?”’ was the 
man’s unexpected question, as I pulled up. 

“No,” I replied; “he is only a voungster 
that has not even been ridden often, and he would 
be certain to play all sorts of tricks if anyone 
were to attempt to harness him. Why?” 

The fellow eyed my horse thoughtfully for a 
moment, as he unhooked the bucket-rope and 
turned his horse round in response to a signal 
from the man at the well. Then, leaving’ the 
animal to walk back by itself, he came over tp 
me and said, earnestly :—- i 

“We must try and make him pull this are 
up for a bit somehow ; our horse cannot go on 
much longer. You see, we have had an accident, 
and Jim has got ‘ fixed’ somehow down at the 
bottom of the well and can’t get clear. We 
cannot go down again to try and get him free, 
for the water is rising so fast that if we once 
leave off baling the well out he will get drowned. 
But let’s get back to the well.” 

Another weary-looking individual greeted me 
at the well-side. 

“T am glad you happened to come this way, 
he said, ‘ for if someone had not turned up. 300n 
I am afraid poor old Jim would have been & 
‘goner’ for certain. As it is, we shall have‘all 
our work cut out to save him, though one of 
us can go down and help him now that there 
are three of us here.” i 

By this time the bucket was ready to come to 
the surface, and as the horse trudged wearily 
off the well-sinker gave me a brief outline of the 
accident. 

“We were working yesterday evening after 
Dick left for the station,” he explained. “ Jim 
was down below, while Harry and myself worked 
the whip with the only horse we have left. “The 
‘box’ is down, and we had just tightened up 
the jacks, and I had come up, leaving Jim alone. 
Everything seemed all right, and there was only 
a little slush at the bottom. Jim was busy 
filling the bucket ready to come up, when I 
suddenly heard a noise and a shout. Then Jim 
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Thus secured, he was safe, at any rate, from the 
danger of sinking from exhaustion.” 


sang out that thc ‘box’ had slipped and jammed his foot 


he could not get it free, and that the water was 


beginning to come in fast. 


course I slid down the rope at once to see what 


was the matter, but failed to get Jim out, for he is caught 


at ina trap. I tried to dig round his foot, but could 


I tried to shift the ‘ box,’ but it seems to have got 


fixed somehow, and nothing I could do would make it 
budge an inch. All this time the water was rising steadily, 
so there was nothing for it but to try and bale the well out, 
and then try 
up, and the water has been beating us ever since. Now 
our horse is so tired that if you had not turned up Jim 
would have been drowned for certain.” 


gain. It was seven last night when I came 


mediately decided to make a descent in order to see 


what could be done. This I accordingly did, and found poor 
Jim we 
plunged under at once, and groped about his foot to find 


ll-nigh exhausted and up to his armpits in water. I 


at was holding him, and discovered that, while the 
1is boot was just under the edge of the “ box,” his 
id ankle were pressed tightly against some hard, 


rough substance, which I took to be a large stone or boulder. 


again and attempted to cut his boot off, thinking 


that he might then manage to pull his foot out; but this 
plan met with no success, nor could I move the “ box.” 


poor fellow, was growing despondent, and was also 


suffering from the effects of his prolonged immersion ; so, 


oing my best to cheer him up, I returned to the 
and then descended again with some hot tea and 
of rope. The tea proved most acceptable, and the 
passed under Jim’s arms, and then hitched on to a 
eg which I drove in between two slabs above. Thus 
he was safe, at any rate, from the danger of sinking 
xhaustion or losing consciousness, and so slipping 
the surface, either of which contingencies, in his 


exhausted condition, seemed only too probable. . Even whilst 
i had been down the water had encroached perceptibiy, so 
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it was obvious that we should have to draw faster. 
It was also obvious that if the horse did not 
have a rest soon he would collapse entirely. 

We tried my colt in harness, but bush-horses 
as a rule do not take kindly to the irksome 
restraint of collar and traces, and this one was 
no exception. The work, simple enough with a 
quiet horse, was quite another matter when 
attempted with a high-spirited colt. He did 
everything that could be expected of him in the 
way of bucking and kicking and trying to bolt, 
adding a few awkward equine tricks that he 
must have invented himself specially for the 
occasion. In fact, he did every mortal thing 
that a horse could do in such circumstances, 
except pull the bucket up, and with a man’s life 
at stake we had no time to coax and humour 
him, as we should have done had time and cir- 
cumstances permitted. 

Dick was not expected for at least three or 
four hours, and we were at our wits’ end what to 
do, when some genius amongst us suggested that, 
as the colt would not go forwards, perhaps he 
would go backwards. This brilliant idea we at 
once put to the test. 

First we fastened the end of the rope securely 
round the colt’s neck, and then waved our hats 
in front of his eyes. The colt promptly backed, 
and we followed him up till he had retreated 
to the end of the horse-walk and so raised 
the bucket. We then walked him quietly to 
the well and started him backwards again. 
This plan was eminently successful for an hour or 
so, till the colt began to get used to it and refused 
to be frightened even by tin cans rattled under 
his nose and weird howls emitted into his ears. 

We exhausted every device we could think of, 
but the animal finally got tired.and sulky. He 
threw himself down, lay like a log, and refused 
to budge or even get up again, so we were com- 
pelled to unhitch him. 

We then put the other horse in again, and I 


went down to Jim once more with some tea. 
The water had fallen a good bit, but not enough 
to permit of anything being done below the 
surface. After pulling up the bucket a few times, 
the poor horse was nearly done up again, so we 
had to walk behind him and help pull, till at 
last he dropped from sheer exhaustion. 

All three of us then tried to pull the bucket 
up, but it was too heavy for us. _Still there was 
no sign of Dick, so we told Jim to tip half the 
water out of the bucket every time, and found 
that in this way we could just manage to raise 
it. Thus we went on, fighting out a grim and 
seemingly almost hopeless fight against that 
deadly, insidious dribble of inflowing water, till 
it seemed as though Nature could endure no more. 

We were almost in despair when the welcome 
little dots appeared far away on the horizon 
that heralded hope and help approaching. 

The rest of the story is soon told. It was 
Dick, right enough, with the horses. With help 
and a fresh horse, worked at express speed, the 
water was soon beaten back and a piece sawn out 
of the bottom of the “ box,” thus releasing Jim, 
who was now unconscious. 

The cause of the accident, Jim said, seemed to 
be that the edge of the “ box ” had been forced 
down on to the side of a boulder that had not 
been noticed in the mud, and as he stepped upon 
this the extra weight had caused it to turn over, 
causing one of the jacks to jump out of position, 
and at the same time forcing the “ box ” a little 
askew, which accounted for it being impossible 
for ustomoveit. Jim’s sensations as each bucket 
went up and down, the water sometimes gaining, 
sometimes losing between each turn, must have 
been dreadful ; in fact, it was a marvel to me 
that he escaped with his reason. 

He said that nothing on earth would ever 
induce him to go down a well again on any 
pretence whatever, and I cannot say that I 
blame him, after what he must have endured. 


hrom a} Indians constructing a “ balsa.” (Photograph. 


IN THE HEART OF 
SOUTH AMERICA. 


BY LIEUTENANT - COLONEL P. H. FAWCETT. 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. REYNOLDS, AND FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 


The interior of South America is the habitable world’s last and largest “terra incognita.” There are 
thousands of square miles where no white man, so far as is known, has ever set foot; there are strange 
tribes that no explorer has ever seen; and it is possible, even probable, that in the mysterious depths of 
swamp and forest there lurk prehistoric reptiles and animals long believed to be extinct. In this fascinat- 
ing series of articles Colonel Fawcett deals with some of the experiences of six years’ journeyings to and 
fro in Government service in this vast unexplored region, where Nature fights the explorer with weird 
and deadly weapons. Colonel Fawcett tells of the manifold dangers of the trail, of cannibal Indians, 
of the countless insect pests that make life a burden, of expeditions that have gone into the forest and 
never returned, and many other strange and remarkable things. No more absorbing account of adventures 
in the depths of the No Man’s Land of Central South America has ever been published. 


Il. 


ey) HE lower forests are reached through 
a region of chronic rainfall, landslips, 
and soft tracks cut up into a morass 
of mud-holes, into every one of which 
a self-respecting mule insists on 
placing his feet. Reaching their destination, the 
arrieros dump the cargoes of their animals, and 


hastily return to higher ground with the fear of 
fever in their hearts, for derctana, the dread 
malaria which recurs everv third day, is endemic 
in these parts, 

From the collection of palm-thatched huts at 
the end of the mule journey, optimistically dubbed 
a pueblo, there are usually no roads but that of 
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entry. From this point, with the exercise of 
much patience, the journey is continued on rafts, 
known as balsas. By a generous provision of 
Nature, the balsa tree grows in the upper waters 
of all the Amazonian tributaries. The wood is 
exceedingly light. One could cut down a tree 
with a pen-knife, and the machete, or big slashing 
knife without which no one travels, is an excellent 
tool, cutting through the trees like so much 
paper. Seven logs bound or keyed together 
make a balsa. The introductory photograph 
shows a party of Indians constructing one of 
these primitive yet buoyant craft. Three balsas, 


every moment to destroy it or capsize it, through 
treacherous eddies and boiling whirlpools, the 
Indians have to preserve a straight course. 
Forty miles an hour is a low computation of 
the speed until easy water is reached. When, 
as is always possible, the enterprising traveller 
has to construct and manage his own balsa, he 
will realize an exhilaration and excitement that 
few sports provide. 

Retama, in the Mapiri River—seen in the next 
photograph—is a notoriously dangerous rapid. 
Here, between large rocks in the middle of the 
rapid, is a passage scarcely wider than the 


A dangerous rapid on the River Mapiri—No photograph can do justice to the terrors of these perilous passages. At the foot of 
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strengthened by cross-pieces, form a callapo. A 
little platform is erected on each balsa, and upon 
this the passenger and freight are located, as 
seen at the top of page 494, which shows mem- 
bers of our expedition ready to start on a 
trip. Two Indians in the case of a balsa, and 
four in the case of a callapo, pilot the raft 
through countless rapids to the easier navigation 
of the lower rivers. 

Many of these rapids are notoriously dan- 
gerous, and account for a heavy toll of lives 
every year. Often the Indians are drunk and 
reckless. No photograph can do justice to the 
experience of shooting the rapids. The boiling 
turmoil of waters, studded with black rock- 
points, and the great waves and whirlpools look 
simple enough in a picture, which cannot bring 
home to one their manifold dangers. The pas- 
Sage varies with the state of the river, and once 
in the stream from the comparatively easy water 
above a big rapid, there is no opportunity of 
changing position or possibility of withdrawal ; 
one has got to go through, dead or alive. 
Through the roaring waters which bury the raft 
and its freight from stem to stern, and threaten 


this particular rapid there is @ whirlpool. 


(Photograph. 


callapo, and a touch upon this means a certain 
wreck, with the loss of priceless stores and 
possibly one’s life. Nor is it always the rapid 
which exacts its toll. A turn of the river below, 
where the waters form a species of whirlpool 
known as a remanso, has also to be avoided, for 
the deep, swirling waters here will relentlessly 
suck down the callapo and everything else that 
gets into their grip. 

On my first voyage through these rapids we 
got into a remanso and nearly lost everything. 
The Indians were recovering from a fiesta, which 
means a bout of alcoholism, and were reckless. 
Another callapo, which was carrying the cook 
and irreplaceable cargo, struck a snag and lost a 
lot of stores and instruments. In 1907 a balsa, 
going up-stream with me—a tedious business of 
towing from rock to rock—capsized in nego- 
tiating a fallen tree-trunk and lost everything. 

Where the balsa ends its journey canoes and 
other river-boats take its place, and of these the 
batelon is perhaps the most typical. Heavy, 
clinker-built, clumsily modelled, its planks rudely 
fastened with large iron nails, and always leaking 
from wide seams practically impossible to caulk 


» 
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efficiently, it is the favourite freight-carrier of 
the interior rivers. Where rapids exist whose 
passage is dangerous, it is pulled around through 
the forest on a roadway of freshly-cut trunks 
of small trees—a laborious procedure impossible 
for the small launches which ply in some of the 
larger rivers. The next picture shows a batelon 
being hauled overland in this fashion by a small 
army of men. 

While the clumsy craft is afloat Indians are 
continually occupied all day long in baling out 


the water which oozes through the gaping seams. ° 


Wrecks are frequent, for it may be imagined that 
a journey with the current, the pace being 
assisted by twelve or more paddlers, in a river 
obstructed throughout by snags, is inevitably 
attended with mishaps. There is no warning— 
a crash, and the boat is either under water or 
impaled on a sharp trunk. 

In 1908 I had my fill of this. I had been 
attempting to get away from Riveralta, in the 
Beni, for two months—fruitlessly. When I at 
last secured a craft it was only to be wrecked 
on a sandbank within a mile of starting, and the 
owner, who lost all his baggage, refused to make 
a second attempt. A month later, by a piece 
of good fortune, I obtained a batelon. The journey 
occupied forty-two days to Rurenabaque, and 
we were within measurable distance of not 
arriving at all. Half-way up the river a sharp- 
pointed snag went clean 
through the boat. It was 
cut off with an axe, and the 
inside patched with a piece 
of packing-case and a few 
nails, and we proceeded. 
Two days afterwards another 
snag burst through—at the 
very same place. The boat 
was forced off and the hole 
plugged with the cotton 
clothing of the Indians, and 
a man had to sit on it for 
two hours, whilst two other 
men baled for their lives. 
Ultimately the boat was 
hauled up on a sandbank 
and patched with a bit of 
packing-case on the outside, 
in which state we reached 
our destination. As_ these 
boats draw about three feet 
six inches and travel with 
only about four inches of 
freeboard, with a crew of 
fourteen to twenty Indians 
with paddles, there is very 
little margin of safety. 

It is possible to reach 


the Amazon basin, of course, without 
undertaking these perils by mountain and 
river, for the main tributaries of the Amazon 
are navigated by comfortable river - boats 
from Para and Manaos. But the upper- 
river journeys, from the terminus of the 
steamer services, which must perforce be made 
in canoes or batelons, are most tedious. Although 
the trade routes offer some fresh sensations to 
the tourist, they are hardly to be recommended 
as yet for the lady traveller or fastidious people. 
One such lady attempted it with her husband 
not many years ago, when circumstances ordained 
that she had to return to civilization o/@ the 
Atlantic route. She reached San Antonio, 
where a dose of yellow fever relegated her to 
hospital, and when she reached Para she had 
lost all her hair ! 

There is another trade route up the River 
Paraguay from Buenos Ayres—fifteen hundred 
miles in a river-steamer to the Brazilian port of 
Corumba, thence another five hundred in a 
launch, and several hundred miles on mule-back 
over the grassy plains and through the ‘scrub 
forests of the Upper Paraguay basin in Southern 
Matto Grosso to the city of Villa Bella, in the 
Upper Guapore ; or the more interesting forest 
journey by the new telegraph road from Cuyaba 
to San Antonio on the River Madeira. Chama- 
cocos, Lenguas, and Bororos, Indians of the 
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Chaco, enliven the route, and later the more 
unapproachable savages of the Parecis Hills. 
It is a journey only practicable in the dry season, 
nor is Villa Bella, of Matto Grosso, in spite of 
its name, a fascinating objective. A century 
ago this town was the plague-spot of the interior, 
and was abandoned as the capital. A population 
of about a hundred negroes now vegetate amongst 
the ruins. Eighty per cent. of those who merely 
pass through at the commencement or termina- 
tion of the rains are said to die of a horrible and 


One of the Author's companions afloat on a “ balsa.”” 


Photograph. 


purely local disease known as corupcion, the 
details of which it is better not to describe. To 
add to the attractions of the place, anyone 
wandering beyond the confines of the “ city ” 
may be picked off by the lurking savages, who 
wage a perpetual war with civilization, such as 
It Is. 

I visited this delectable place in 1908 with 
Mr. F. G. Fisher and half-a-dozen peons. We 
had come up from Buenos Ayres for the explora- 
tion of the River Verde, an unknown stretch of 
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Members of the expedition about to commence the river voyage. 


From a Photograph. 


the frontier about a degree to the north. The 
grass plains of Southern Matto Grosso permit 
the comparatively easy passage of transport 
animals, for the forest is scrub and patchy. I 
rode out from the city alone one day for some 
miles over the plain to the north-east. I was 
armed, of course, and hoped to see the Indians, 
but I only heard them calling to one another just 
inside the forest edge. Five out of our six peons 
died—I believe of corupcion—on our return from 
the north. Villa Bella, as the capital of Matto 
Grosso, formerly had a population of forty 
thousand Portuguese and slaves engaged in placer- 


mining, until the 
awful corupcion 
forced a_ shift to 


Cuyaba. The old 
church of mud, which 
still stands, offers a 
sore temptation for 
sacrilege, for the sac- 
risty holds chests of 
old silver, the relics 
of more palmy days. 
The Brazilian Govern- 
ment has now linked 
Villa Bella telegraphi- 
cally with Cuyaba and 
the outside world. 

No one who objects 
to flies and other in- 
sects should attempt 
these journeys. This 
applies, in truth, to 
the whole — interior, 
which is the paradise 
of all insect life. Indeed, in the rivers and forests 
of South America animal, insect, and reptile life 
is against man as it is nowhere else in the world. 

Fortunately they do not all exist in the same 
spot, or life would be impossible. The worst 


An Indian and his primitive craft. 


From a Photograph. 


offenders are the polvorina, or powder-fly, the 
gehene, the marigui, and the tabana. The pol- 
vorina as a single fly is absolutely invisible, and 
it is only when some thousands alight on- and 
bite any exposed skin surface that one becomes 
conscious of their existence. The bite is intensely 
irritating. It is a day fly, and the gehene is its 
exact prototype by night. Sleep is hopeless 
when these are about, and mosquito-nets are 
quite useless against them. The marigui or 
pium of Brazil leaves a small blood-blister of an 
exceptionally itchy kind. It swarms in rivers 
which have banks of mud, and is at the height 
of its activity in the 
dry season. The 
tabana in many varie- 
ties, large and small, 
favours the months 
of July to December. 
It leaves a very itchy 
lump, but alights so 
gently that its will is 
usually completed un- 
noticed. Quite a little 
stream of blood flows 
from a bite of one of 
these pests. There 
are plenty of other 
flies, and none, I 
fancy, harmless. 
Mosquitoes one can 
grow accustomed to 
anywhere in the 
world, but even the 
savage cannot ac- 
custom himself to 
some of the others. The stings of wasps are 
a source of constant nerve-shock in the forest ; 
indeed, it is one’s nerves ultimately that give 
way. 

Bees are so thick in the drier parts of the forest 
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that one is covered from head to foot by a dense 
buzzing, crawling pall of them, seeking the salt 
of perspiration. Mercifully, however, they do 
not sting. On the ground and in the trees are 
legions of ants, from the tucandera, a black 
villain over an inch long and very poisonous, 
to tiny red varieties which bite sharply. Some 
are very poisonous—to witness, the palo santo, 
or “ fire-ant” of Brazil, which colonizes trees, to 
which the savages 
have the unpleasant 
custom sometimes of 
binding their prisoners 
—an appalling form 
of torture not un- 
known in the more 
retired corners _ of 
Peru. Ticks are legion 
in grass country in 
the dry season, and 
leave nasty sores, 
while the “‘jigger” is 
plentiful in all in- 
habited places in the 
low lands. It bores 
under the skin, prefer- 
ably of the finger and 
toenails, though it is 
not particular, and 
leaves a little sack of 


eggs to hatch. It is, 
however, easily ex- 
tracted. A vastly 


more irritating insect 
of this genus is the 
guanaco of Matto 
Grosso, a small white 
tick swarming in 
abandoned huts and 
houses. It merely 
bites and falls off, but 
the bite leaves the 
flesh maddeningly 
itchy and discoloured 
for inches around. 
The vampire-bat is 
so plentiful in some 
parts, notably in the 
Upper Tambopata and 
Caupolican of Bolivia, 
that mules and cattle 
cannot live there. Al- 
though it attacks man 
with equal gusto, its 
bite is not painful. Repeated attacks, however, 
leave the victim with a species of anemia. It is 
unpleasant, because so much blood is wasted 
through the sharpness of the teeth; but I can 
vouch from personal experience for the curiously 


The Author in the forest. 
From a Photograph. 


soporific effect produced by the whirring of its 
wings, which robs the victim of the power or 
inclination to protect himself. On the River 
Heath, in 1910, the whole of my party with two 
exceptions were bitten. Usually a mosquito-net 
is sufficient protection against these nocturnal 
terrors. 

One of the most troublesome pests is the 
sututu. The culprit, or one variety of him, is a 
moth. It leaves on 
the clothes a drop of 
liquor containing an 
egg, which in the 
course of some days, 
with the warmth of 
the body, hatches into 
a microscopic worm, 
which in turn enters 
the skin through the 
pores and grows into 
a formidable maggot, 
varying in size from 
half an inch to an 
inch, and about a 
third of its length in 
thickness. It is only 
when this nears full 
growth that it is 
noticed by a large 
swelling and severe 
bites. If touched it 
grips the flesh inside 
—an exceedingly pain- 
ful sensation. The 
savages are adepts at 
the extraction of these 
pests. In 1911 they 
took seven out of 
various parts of my 
body. The process is 
peculiar, to say the 
least of it. The ope- 
rator makes a soft, 
sucking noise, on which 
the occupant puts its 
little black head out 
of the blow-hole of 
the cavity and wags 
it about. The head is 
immediately seized 
and the intruder care- 
fully drawn out. I 
sucked, whistled, pro- 
tested, and even 
played the flute to mine, with absolutely no 
effect. Mr. Murray, who was one of my 
party, suffered more than I did, for he killed 
one or two with corrosive sublimate, and 
they resulted in very bad ulcers. He told 
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me that, after leaving me, fifty maggots were 
extracted from his elbows alone. I have heard 
of a hundred being taken from one man’s head, 
and dogs are terrible sufferers from this pest. 
The rivers, lagoons, and swamps are the abode 
of death in its most horrible form. Huge ser- 
pents, crocodiles, electric eels, the perania—of 
which more anon—and many other horrors 
await the too-intrepid explorer.; nor is it certain 


that the swamps do not contain antediluvian 
animals. believed to be long extinct. 

A man I know very well, and whose word I 
have no reason to doubt, told me that he was 
once traversing the edge of an extensive swamp 
off the Beni in a canoe with several Indians. 
All of a sudden an enormous head and neck 


appeared above the high rushes, gazed at them 
for a moment, and before a rifle could be picked 
up an apparently huge body plunged off to one 
side. The Indians of Matto Grosso assert that 
tracks of some leviathan monster have been 
frequently seen ; but if any Indian has seen the 
original he has not returned to tell the story, 
so far as is known. 

It was in the River Abuna, which I was 


descending in 1907, in company with three 
Indians and a Mr. Dun, of La Paz, that we came 
across what is undoubtedly a survival of this 
kind in an enormous water-snake, better known 


as the anaconda, or sucuri. It was partly out of 
the water on the trunk of a fallen tree, lying 
motionless, probably watching our canoe. I 
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“The monster raised its head and neck, and as I fired again the Indians joined in with their Winchesters.”” 


whipped up a heavy rifle and fired before the 
protesting Indians could prevent me. The 
monster raised its neck and head, and as I fired 
again the Indians joined in with their Winches- 
ters. We fired in all about thirty or forty shots, 
and I think the heavy rifle must have smashed 
its neck. So far as it was possible to measure 


the reptile, it reached the prodigious length of 
Vol. xxix.—34, 


sixty-five feet! Prized though a skin of this 
size would be in the museums of Europe, it was 
impossible to secure. Even if we had been able 
to get the skin, its weight would have sunk the 
canoe. The Indians would not touch it, and the 
cut of a machete on the body produced ominous 
upheavals. 

A reptile of this size fills one with a nameless 
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From a 


horror; it carries, moreover, a vile odour. 
Most men, I fancy, would not care to face one, 
and I certainly hope never to meet another, 
because it must be exceedingly difficult to kill 
except by a fluke, and stories of their doings when 
irritated are decidedly gruesome. An Indian will 
rarely interfere with one. That the extensive 
swamps of the Amazon basin contain other and 
yet larger specimens I have no doubt, for I have 
seen their trails. 

At the passage of the Barbados River on the 
road to Villa Bella, in Matto Grosso, my own 
party stopped in 
1908 and declined 
to cross, until, 
with a grim 
thought of un- 
seen things, I had 
to swim across 
to show that no 
hidden terror was 
lurking in the 
waters. It was 
a hundred yards 
of water with an 
evil reputation, 
and I was very 
glad when I got 
across safely. 
Things have to 
be done in these 
wild regions 
which carry no 
hope of epitaph 
—done in cold 
blood, and too 
often with an 
aftermath of 
tragedy. 


From a} 


The interior of a rubber-gatherer's hut. 


A camp ‘ja’ the heart of the forest. 


(Vhotograph. 


This particular instance was not made the more 
enjoyable by the fact that a Frenchman and his 
horse had mysteriously disappeared at precisely 
the same crossing a year before. 

In the Amazon basin is the greatest rubber 
industry of the world and the source of all others ; 
for the Brazilian Government will live to repent, 
if it has not done so already, the carelessness 
which permitted the export of seed. Along the 
banks of all the main rivers and navigable tribu- 
taries where rubber is found are rubber stations— 
in the lower rivers luxurious, in the more distant 
localities _ primi- 
tive in the ex- 
treme. Yorongas, 
in the Upper Acre, 
is typical of the 
latter. From the 
huts which con- 
stitute the main 
station the “‘ tap- 
pers” radiate 
into the forest 
concessions. They 
make very little 
money. As with 
gold-mining, it is 
the purveyor of 
necessities of life 
and the buyers 
of the product 
who have the 
surest hold of 
fortune; the 
others pay the 
pioneer’s price 
of death and 
suffering in the 
wilds. 


(Photograph, 


(To be continued.) 
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Mombasa police on parade—The Author was in command of this force at the time of the events here described. 


From a Photograph. 


An exciting story from British East Africa. “It happened when I was in command of the British 

East African Police at Mombasa, in the capacity of District Superintendent,” writes Mr. Foran. 

“The facts are on official and court records in that country, and are well known to most Bast 
Africans." 


@ VORY-SMUGGLING is looked upon 
as a very serious crime in British 
East Africa, and this is only as it 
should be, for, in order to secure the 
ivory, the traders have to kill great 
numbers of elephants. The game preservation 
laws, particularly as regards elephants, are most 
severe, and woe betide the man who is caught 
breaking the game regulations or in possession 
of illicit spoils of the chase. 

The smuggling of ivory, therefore, is treated 
in the same manner as smuggling gems and 
clothing into the United States, illicit diamond 
buying in South Africa, or other forms of smug- 
gling in England. The rigid laws, however, do 
not prevent the Arabs and Indians from indulging 
in an illegal trade in ivory on a large scale. Many 
a caravan of huge elephant-tusks is brought 
miles and miles from the interior of Central 
Africa to Mombasa, and there surreptitiously 
smuggled out of the country in dhows, or Arab 
sailing-boats. 

It is the keen desire of every police and 
administrative official of the British East 
African Government to capture one of these 
ivory caravans ; but, despite their efforts, many 


a consignment escapes their eagle eyes and finds 
its way to the markets of Zanzibar and Bombay. 

I had not long been in command of the 
Mombasa District Police when my European 
inspector, a man with the appropriate name of 
Watcham, brought me information of the 
approach from the interior of a large caravan 
of ivory. He told me that this caravan was in 
charge of a notorious Arab and his satellites, 
who, for two years previously, had been killing 
elephants on the Abyssinian borders. This Arab 
was in the employ, so far as we could ascertain, 
of two of the most prominent Indian merchants 
of the island of Mombasa. For a long time these 
two gentlemen had been under suspicion of being 
ivory smugglers, but, notwithstanding all our 
efforts, we had been unable to catch them in the 
act of taking the ivory out of East Africa. 

Watcham and my men had kept the premises 
of these two Indians under close surveillance, 
but without avail. My predecessor in office had 
done this just as unsuccessfully. We knew 
without doubt that they were frequent ivory 
smugglers, but how it was being done we were 
unable to discover. 

On receiving the information about this caravan 
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I instructed Inspector Watcham to take charge 
of the case, as my time was too fully occupied 
with other important matters to give it my 
complete attention. I ordered him to send out 
two trustworthy African detectives to track the 
route of the caravan. Meanwhile, he was to 
watch all the points of entry into Mombasa by 
which it was likely the ivory would be brought 
in for shipment to Zanzibar. 

I was determined to strike a severe blow, if 
possible, at the traders and suppress the illicit 
traffic. The accomplishment of these desires 
would entail much labour for all concerned, but 
success would be sweet indeed. Watcham was 
trying for promotion, and I gave him every 
encouragement to make the most of the coup 
for his own credit. How ably he did this the 
story will show you. 

Ere long the detectives reported that the 


Jesus Fort, Mombasa, the chief prison of Fast Afric: 


an island on the east coast of Africa. The 
majority of the trade of the East finds its way 
there, and it is the Mecca of all ivory traders, 
illicit or legitimate. Behind the island two large 
creeks stretch far inland. We knew from past 
experience that the Arabs would in all prob- 
ability make use of these two channels of exit 
in order to avoid the network of police watchers 
on the island. I strongly suspected that the 
Arab leader would bring his ivory down one of 
these creeks at night by means of a small dhow, 
and then transfer his booty near Mombasa to a 
larger ocean-going dhow. It would thus be 
comparatively easy for them to avoid detection. 
As after events proved, my surmise was correct 
in every detail. 

Watcham sent two plain-clothes policemen to 
the head of each creek, in the hope of picking 
up news of the advent of the caravan. They 


The Author's office is seen to the right. 


From a Photograph. 


natives knew of the caravan’s whereabouts, but 
would not give them the desired information. 
They were all friendly disposed to the traders, 
and for the most part in their pay. The officers 
ascertained, however, that the Arab’s party was 
the boldest and carried the greatest number of 
tusks of any that had yet come through to the 
coast. ‘They estimated that the ivory was alone 
worth four thousand pounds. This would prove 
a fine capture, if we were lucky enough to light 
upon it before it left the country. The more we 
thought of it the keener we were to make a 
decisive coup. 

Mombasa is a busy seaport town, situated on 


were instructed to give us timely warning of its 
approach. Meanwhile, the inspector himself 
haunted the native town by night, dressed in 
Arab costume. His excellent knowledge of the 
Arabic tongue and Hindustani made this 
possible, although somewhat risky. If his dis- 
guise had been penetrated, death would have 
been the least price he would have had to pay. 
No one except myself would have suspected the 
cause of his disappearance, for he would never 
have been heard of again. The Arabs themselves 
would have said nothing, for they never betray 
the secrets of their kin, and I should have 
been powerless to have exacted retribution, 
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for I should never have been able to trace 
the culprits. 

In spite of this, Watcham wandered night after 
night into their lodging and eating-houses. He 
would take up a position by the door, sitting with 
crossed legs on the floor and rolling innumerable 
cigarettes to smoke, as is the Arab custom. 
Meantime, he kept his eyes and ears open, in 
case anything should be said about the ivory 
caravan’s arrival. At times, he.afterwards told 
me, he came perilously near detection, and often 
feared that his disguise had been discovered, 
but seemingly the Arabs’ suspicions were lulled 
after a few moments’ careful scrutiny, during 
which Watcham sat unconcernedly smoking, for 
they never once cross-examined him as to his 
identity. 

At last, one night, his long wait for news was 
amply rewarded. He had been sitting for some 
hours in an Arab coffee-house, situated in the 
heart of the native town,.when suddenly the 
door opened to admit two tall Arabs. They 
looked round the room, and then chose a vacant 
place on the floor near Watcham. ‘The latter 
began to fumble with his Mohammedan rosary, 
and pretended to be oblivious to all that was 
going on around him. The two men watched 
him for a few minutes without speaking, and 
then apparently made up their minds that he 
was harmless. They began to talk together in a 
low tone, so that Watcham could’ only catch a 
few words here and there, strain every nerve as 
he would. 

Watcham said that he noticed particularly 
that their dresses and turbans were covered with 
dust and stains. Each carried in his belt a long 
Arab sword, beautifully engraved with silver 
and brass, and several ugly-looking knives were 
tucked into the folds of their kanzu. 

For a long time Watcham closely observed 
them, taking in all the details of their costume, 
without attracting attention to himself. Arabs 
passed in and out of the building, and there 
was a general noise of guttural conversation. 
No one deigned to take particular notice of the 
disguised inspector, which was a fortunate thing 
for him. Something seemed to tell him that 
these two Arabs were henchmen of the ivory 
caravan leader. They were travel-stained and 
weary-looking, as if they had just come in from 
a long journey. 

Presently the two men rose and passed out 
into the street without looking to right or left. 
They had not spoken to any of the other Arabs 
present in the room during their stay, which in 
itself was a suspicious circumstance. 

Watcham gave them time to get clear of the 
house,..and.then rose and followed them in 
leisurely fashion, with a softly-muttered Arabic 


salutation, “ Allah be with you,” to the other 
Arabs in the room. He caught a glimpse of his 
quarry at the end of the winding street ;_ they 
were making for the most densely-populated 
Arab quarter. Keeping them well in view, 
Watcham hastened after the pair, being careful 
to hug the shadows, for the night was almost 
as bright as day, lit by a resplendent full moon. 
The pair walked, unsuspecting of the tracker’s 
presence, towards a large Arab house—one of 
the innumerable two-storeyed stone houses still 
to be found in the coastal towns of East Africa, 
relics of the days of the rich slave-dealers. He 
crept slowly after them with noiseless footsteps, 
for he had taken off his sandals and was now 
barefooted. 

Arrived at the house which was their apparent 
destination, the two Arabs stood still, talking 
together in low tones for a few moments. Then 
one of them advanced and knocked on the heavy 
wooden door, which was profusely carved and 
studded with innumerable brass knobs. Unlike 
our Western doors, the Arab doors are fastened 
at the base to the doorstep with a heavy chain 
and padlock. 

There was a moment’s silence, and then a 
latticed window opened near the door and dis- 
closed the face of a lovely Arab woman. She 
was apparently expecting them, for she uttered 
a soft-toned greeting. The two Arabs approached 
close to the window, and the man who had 
knocked on the door began to speak to her in 
Kiswahili, very low and soft. Watcham crept 
closer, for he recognized the house as that of the 
Arab ivory smuggler. Oblivious to the danger 
in his anxiety to learn what he could of the 
meaning of this midnight visit, he finally 
approached so near to the speaker that he could 
almost have touched them both. When he at 
last heard what they were saying, his heart leaped 
with joy ; it was undoubtedly a message from 
the Arab concerning his arrival with the ivory. 

The man was speaking so low that Watcham 
had the utmost difficulty in making out what 
he said, although he was so close to him. 

“ Greetings, O Alima!” he was saying. “I 
come from your husband with a message. 
To-morrow at midnight he will come to Juma’s 
house in the swamp at the Makupa Bridge. 
To-night he will bury the ivory there, and he 
wants you to go to him to-morrow to see the 
place, so that you may tell the Indian merchants 
where it is hidden. There will be a dhow in 
waiting for them at the bridge, which will take 
it out to Zanzibar. This can be safely done 
three nights hence. Do you understand ? ” 

“Yes. I go to-morrow to see my lord and 
master ; my heart is hungry for sight of him,” 
the woman replied. “Tell him so, and that I 
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«The two Arabs approached close to the window sad began to speak to her in Kiswahili, very low 00d soft.” 
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will do his bidding. Warn him to beware of 
the lynx-eyed Effendi ya Astkari” (white officers 
of police). 

“God be with you,” the man muttered. 
“Allah watch over and protect you.” 

The voice died away and the men stepped back 
from the window, preparatory to departing on 
further errands. Watcham had been so inte- 
rested in their news that he had not taken the 
precaution to safeguard his retreat, and he felt 
certain that his presence must be discovered as 
he pressed into the shelter of the shadows on 
the opposite side of the narrow thoroughfare, 
scarcely daring to breathe. Luckily the two 
men did not notice him and departed in the 
opposite direction. This danger removed, the 
inspector prepared to beat a hasty retreat. 

The woman at the window, however, had not 
moved ; she stood looking out into the moon- 
light after the two men. It was impossible for 
Watcham to leave without her detecting his 
presence. This would be fatal to his plans for 
capturing the smugglers and their ivory. 
Prudence bade him go at once, but he had no 
wish for the blade of an Arab’s knife in his back. 

Inch by inch he began to move noiselessly 
towards the opposite end of the street, hugging 
the wall closely and holding his breath. He 
had made a dozen yards when the woman 
turned her face in his direction. Watcham 
thought his last hour had come, and stood still, 
at a loss what to do for the best. For several 
minutes the tension continued ; then the woman 
sighed deeply and began to close the window. 
Watcham seized this opportunity, to move 
rapidly away from the danger zone. When he 
had reached a safe distance he turned into 
the middle of the street, and advanced boldly 
towards the woman’s house. She heard his 
footsteps and looked out of the window. 

As Watcham passed her he salaamed and 
muttered a few words of greeting in Arabic. 
She responded readily with a silvery, coquettish 
laugh and watched him disappear to safety. 
He had gained all the information which we 
desired. Luck had indeed favoured his efforts 
to win renown as the capturer of the ivory 
smugglers who had defied the Government with 
impunity for so long. He had matched his 
cunning against theirs, and the next few days 
would prove whether or not it had been in vain. 

Watcham spent the next night spying out the 
land at the rendezvous. Then he reported to 
me and we planned our scheme of attack. 

On the following night Watcham, another 
inspector of police, a few native policemen, and 
myself made our way to Juma’s hut at the 
Makupa Bridge. We were all fully armed and 
prepared for any emergency. No one knew of 


“whispered Watcham to me. 


our discovery nor our destination, except the 
members of the party. We did not expect to 
make a capture without a struggle, and we were 
determined to take no more risks than we were 
forced to. 

We approached the rendezvous with caution 
and took up our position in the mango swamp, 
so that we could obtain a good view of the hut 
and all that occurred. The sound of voices was 
wafted to us on the still night air, the rattle of a 
chain from the creek proclaimed the presence of 
a dhow, and we could see men walking about 
near the hut. I whispered to Watcham what 
was expected of the men, and he passed on the 
word to the native policemen. They grinned in 
enjoyment at the prospect of the coming scrim- 
mage with the smugglers. Trust an African 
native to enjoy a stiff fight ! 

Presently the sound of oars informed us that a 
boat was coming from the dhow to the landing- 
place. This was followed by the creaking of 
ropes in the blocks as the sails of the dhow were 
lowered. So far so good. The people in the 
hut had heard the sounds also, as was evident 
by their actions. Lights appeared and men 
carried them towards the shore of the creek. 
At that moment I saw a woman come out of the 
hut, accompanied by four men. 

“ That’s the wife,” muttered Watcham to me, 
under his breath. 

The men were each carrying a pair of ivory 
tusks on their shoulders. The woman directed 
them to the creek. 

“That proves we are on the right scent, sir,” 
“ T think we'll make 
our friends sing small before the night is out. 
Give them more rope to hang themselves with, 
and then we can rush them.” 

“T think you're right,” I answered. “ Let’s 
wait until the old Arab comes into sight with his 
men. You can rush him with the four men, 
and we two others will make a rush for the 
ivory which is buried. If we get the woman, 
she will show us where it is.” 

“That’s a good plan. If she sees that her 
man is caught, she’ll give the information right 
enough.” Watcham shook with silent glee, for 
he was thinking of possible promotion as a result 
of the night’s work. 

We rose quietly from our cramped position 
in the leech-infested swamp, much relieved to 
escape from their attentions and those of the 
millions of hungry mosquitoes, which had made 
hearty meals off us as we awaited an opportune 
moment to attack. While Watcham and his 
four men crept forward to take up a position 
alongside the path by which the Arab smugglers 
must come from the dhow, the other inspecto: 
and myself raced noiselessly, bending low to 
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escape observation, towards the hut. We caught 
the woman off her guard, and had bound and 
gagged her before she could resist or cry out. 
Then, very silently, we entered the building. 
Two Arabs were inside, sitting on a pile of ivory, 
and we captured them without a struggle, for 
they were completely taken by surprise. We 
gagged and bound them securely ; then we waited 
for Watcham’s party to bring off their coup before 
making the woman tell us where the remainder of 
the ivory was hidden. 

The only sounds we could hear were the lapping 
of the waters of the creek against the shore, the 
occasional hoot of a night owl, the far-distant 
droning of a tom-tom at some revelry in Mombasa 
native town, and the buzzing of the hordes of 
Tavenous mosquitoes. 

I went to the door of the hut and looked out. 


Suddenly there was a movement at the water’s 
edge, and half-a-dozen stately Arabs, magnificent 
in all their picturesque native finery, advanced 


slowly towards the hut. They had covered half 
the distance when Watcham and his men sprang 
at them, and in an instant the fight was on. It 
was quickly over, for the Arabs were unsuspecting 
of danger and were no match for Watcham and 
his four natives. Like their fellow-conspirators, 
they were quickly bound and gagged and then 
brought to join us at the hut. 

Meanwhile the dhow had raised her sails and 
was preparing to make off, as the men on board 
had heard the scuffle on shore. Presently I saw 
it beating its way out to sea. The sound of the 
sweep of the oars was borne to us on the air of 
the still, tropical night. They took with them 
some of the ivory, but very little. We were 
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Here she pointed out the burial-place of 
the precious hoard of tusks, and I placed 
one of the men on guard until picks and 
shovels should arrive from Mombasa. 

Meanwhile, the prisoners, and particularly 
the woman, eyed us with deep hatred. 
Watcham had been trying to extort infor- 
mation from the Arab leader as to the where- 
abouts of other ivory, but had been totally 
unsuccessful; the man would not deign 
to reply to the questions. However, we 
decided that they might sing another tune 
on the morrow, after a night spent in the. 
police lock-up. 

In an hour assistance came to us, and we 
had soon unearthed the large consignment. 
of tusks. It was a pleasing capture, and 
we heartily congratulated each other on our 
haul. It must have made the Arabs mad 
to see us take the result of many years’ 
hard work so easily, for they had braved 
untold dangers to secure the big stock of 
ivory now in our possession. 

There was nothing more to do that 
night, and, besides, we were too tired to 
make further search. We decided to leave 
the hunt for more ivory until the following 
day. 


“ Watcham and his men sprang at them, and in an instant 
the fight was on.” 


powerless to prevent this, but the thought of the 
majority of the tusks being now within our grasp 
was ample compensation. 

I sent off one of the native policemen to Mom- 
basa to obtain assistance, and meanwhile took 
the woman outside the hut. I offered her im- 
munity if she would show us where the ivory 
was hidden, but at first she resolutely refused to . 
answer. Finally, however, she changed her Next morning we checked the capture of ivory, 
mind, and after much persuasion took us to a and found to our intense surprise that we had 
spot under a clump of stately cocoanut-palms. secured only the tips of the tusks. The Arabs 
y¥Google 


O 
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had apparently sawn them in half, for some reason 
best known to themselves. The ends must 
be hidden somewhere, we concluded. But 
where? That was a puzzle which we had to 
ferret out. 

I sent for the woman and cross-questioned her 
closely. After an hour’s fruitless examination, I 
turned her over to Watcham to try his persuasive 
powers upon her. He was more successful than 
1 had been, for presently he came into my office 
and jubilantly informed me that she had told 
him the balance of the tusks was in one of the 
godowns (stores) of the two Indian merchants. 

Promptly we called in a magistrate and secured 
a search-warrant for the godowns of both Indians. 
Armed with this, Watcham and I hastened to 
the first store. We broke in the door, and, after 
a thorough search, found that we had drawn 
blank. We were deeply chagrined, but not 
despairing. We found nothing in the store but 
a number of casks of cement, labelled to the 
Government of Uganda. We decided to place 
a guard over the store and try our luck at the 
second godown. Here we found nothing but a 
similar consignment of cement for Uganda. 
Search as we would, we could find no ivory. 
We were puzzled, and decided to give the matter 
careful thought before making any arrests. 

After lunch it suddenly occurred to Watcham 
that the ivory might be hidden in the cement 
which was labelled to Uganda, perhaps, just as a 
blind. This was worthy of consideration, and 
we hastened back to the first godown to test our 
logic. Meanwhile a steady tropical downpour 
somewhat damped our spirits. 

Arrived at the store, Watcham superintended 
a party of policemen, who had instructions to 
break open the casks. ‘The first three contained 
nothing but cement, but the fourth yielded a 
prize, for in it we found the end of a tusk. 
Feverishly we hauled out the other barrels and 
broke them open. At last we had searched all 
the five hundred, and had found half of the miss- 
ing ends of our first capture of ivory. As we 
finished searching the casks they were rolled 
outside the godown. ‘The rain did not improve 
their contents, but that mattered little to us ; 
it was the ivory we were after, and the ivory 
we were determined to get. 

Our work at the first godown completed, we 
hurried to the second one, and here we found a 
like situation. In a few hours we had got all 
the balance of the ivory. Meanwhile, Watcham 
had gone to the houses of the two prominent 
merchants and arrested them for being in the 
possession of illicit ivory. They offered no ex- 


planation, and were too overcome with astonish- 
ment to resist their arrest. Arrived at the police- 
station they vigorously protested their innocence 
to us; but we had found the ivory on their 
premises, and the law was clear on this point. 

A few days later both Watcham and myself 
were approached by prominent merchants to 
accept a bribe to destroy the evidence. The 
arrest of these two portly traders had created a 
deep impression, and for days our detectives 
told of the throwing of ivory into the harbour 
by other traders, who were afraid of how much we 
might know. Although we tried to bring the 
attempt at bribery before the courts, we were 
unable to get sufficient evidence to secure a 
conviction, and were forced to content ourselves 
with kicking the rascals who came to see us with 
offers of bribes. 

At the subsequent trial, which holds a record 
for brevity in the annals of the courts of East 
Africa, all the accused were found guilty and 
awarded the full penalty of the law. The woman, 
in consideration of her sex and the assistance she 
had given, was allowed to go free. 

Although the merchants were ably defended 
by counsel, no amount of protestations as to 
their ignorance of the presence of the ivory in 
their godowns helped them. The prosecution 
argued that the law read, “ Whoever shall be 
found in possession of illicit ivory shall be 
sentenced on conviction to six months’ hard 
labour, or a fine of one thousand rupees, or both.”’ 
The burden was placed on the shoulders of the 
defence to prove how the ivory had come into 
their possession. This they either could not 
or dared not do. The Arabs made no defence at 
all. The magistrate hearing the case sentenced 
each of them to six months’ hard labour and a 
fine of one thousand rupees, and, although they 
appealed to all the higher tribunals, the convic- 
tion was upheld. Only two witnesses appeared 
for the prosecution—Watcham and myself—and 
our evidence did not take more than three 
minutes to record. 

The Government benefited to the extent of 
over five thousand pounds, and the ivory- 
smuggling trade was temporarily demoralized. 
However, it is too profitable an enterprise to be 
discouraged for long by occasional set-backs. 
The Arabs, who can no longer deal ruthlessly in 
slaves, owing to the restrictions placed upon this 
nefarious traffic in human beings by the British 
Government, must find an outlet for their 
spirit of adventure, and in ivory-smuggling and 
trading they have an enterprise exactly suited 
to their tastes, 
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T was soon evident that information 
of our arrival had spread through 
the hostile tribes, whose war-cries 
could be heard on every side, while 
bands of warriors could be seen 

gathering all round us, and the whole country 
was soon alive with armed natives, yelling their 
war-cries and shouting what they would do to 
me when they got me. They looked upon the 
Goanese, who wore European dress, as being 
the same as myself, and, having had a compara- 
tively easy victory over them, they confidently 
expected to dispose of me without very much 
trouble, announcing that they were fully deter- 
mined to kill me as, they said, they had killed 
my brothers. Some of the natives had dressed 
themselves in the clothes of the ill-fated Goanese, 
and proudly paraded themselves in front of my 
camp, while others were firing off the guns they 
had taken in the loot. For the time being, 
however, they kept at a respectful distance, and 
we went on strengthening our defences ; but it 
made my blood boil when I saw that they had 
cut off the heads of the murdered men and stuck 
them on poles, which they were carrying about 
as trophies. 

As far as I could learn, the Chinga people could 
muster about five thousand fighting men, reckon- 
ing the other tribes who were standing in with 
them, and the only course open to me was to 
act on the defensive. Bartier promised to 
give me all the help he could, but I could see that 
his people were terribly afraid, and I could quite 
understand their feeling, as, if they befriended 
me, and it should so happen that the Chinga 


ople wiped me out, then they would be “ in for 
it.” Bartier did, however, give me all the infor- 
mation he could, and assisted me as much as I 
could reasonable expect him to do in the 
circumstances. At the same time, I could see 
that he was badly frightened, which, perhaps, 
was only natural, seeing that the other side were 
so strong, and seemed quite determined to carry 
things on to the bitter end. They had already 
commenced hostilities by murdering my two 
men, and, fired by their success in wiping out 
the other safari, were burning to get at me. 

After midnight news was brought in that a 
large force of natives was gathered in one of the 
clearings about a mile from camp, where they 
usually held their war-dances, and were drinking 
and feasting and discussing how they should 
attack us. This threw all the people about me 
into a state of panic, expecting every minute 
that the crowd assembled in the clearing would 
be rushing down on us, though I knew that this 
would be a most unusual thing for them to do, 
as savages very rarely rush a camp at night, 
usually reserving their attack till dawn ; still, 
having had such success before, and having been 
drinking, I thought there was a reasonable possi- 
bility that they might depart from their usual 
Tule on this occasion. Of course, sleep was out 
of the question, and everybody had to stand to 
arms. A large number of Bartier’s people were 
in my camp, and everyone was in a state of 
nervous expectancy. The situation was nerve- 
trying in the extreme, and after an hour or so of 
waiting in this horrible suspense I decided to put 
into action an idea which had been gradually 
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forming in my brain, of giving my friends the 
enemy a surprise, instead of waiting for them to 
try to give me one. 

I at once gave orders for big fires to be made 
up and for everything to be done which would 
give the appearance of the camp being occupied 
by the whole of my force, and then, leaving only 
a few men in charge of the camp, I mustered 
the remainder and stole quietly out, my men 
being fully armed, to pay a visit to the meeting 
in the clearing where the enemy were said to be 


holding their consultation my 
object being to teach them such 
a lesson that they would hesi- 
tate to make war on me again. 
The enemy had evidently never 
imagined that we should venture 
to attempt to turn the tables 
on them in this manner, and in 
the darkness we managed to 
creep right up to the edge of the clearing without 
being discovered, as they had not thought: it 
necessary to put out any sentries. Here we 
found the warriors still drinking and feasting, 
sitting round their fires so engrossed in their 
plans for my downfall that they entirely failed 
to notice our approach ; so, stealthily creeping 
up till we were close behind them, we prepared 
to complete our surprise. The moment had 
come to deal them a crushing blow. Not a 
sound had betrayed our advance, and they were 
still quite ignorant of our presence almost in the 
midst of them. The echoing crack of my rifle, 
which was to be the signal for the general attack, 


was immediately drowned in the roar of the 
other as my men poured in a volley which 
could not fail to be effective at that short range, 
while accompanying the leaden missiles was a 
cloud of arrows, fired by that part of my 
force which was not armed with rifles. The 
effect of this unexpected onslaught was electrical, 
the savages starting up with yells of terror in a 
state of utter panic. Being taken so completely 
by surprise, they could not at first realize what 
had happened, and the place was for a few minutes 
a pandemonium of howling natives, 
who rushed about in the faint 
light of the camp-fires, jostling 


“The echoing crack of my rifle was the signal for « general attack,” 


each other and stumbling over the bodies of 
those who had fallen at the first volley, but quite 
unable to see who had attacked them; while 
before they had recovered from the first shock 
of surprise my men had reloaded, and again a 
shower of bullets and arrows carried death into 
the seething, disorganized mass. This volley 
completed the rout, and without waiting a 
moment longer the ‘whole crowd rushed pell- 
mell into the bush, not a savage remaining in 
the clearing who could get away. The victory 
was complete. For the time being we were 
masters of the situation, only a number of still 
forms and a few wounded being left of the thou- 
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sands who had ‘filled the clearing a little while 
before. We returned jubilant to our camp. 

As may be imagined, our success was a great 
relief to me, and I reckoned that I had taught 
them a lesson which would make them hesitate 


before interfering with me again ; so, leaving my 
buried ivory, I started off the next morning in 
an attempt to get through to my headquarters, 
feeling sure that Karuri must by this time have 
heard of my position and would send out a force 
to meet me. Our advance was made with the 
utmost caution, halting every few minutes to 
search with our eyes the scrub on either side of 
the path for any signs of a lurking foe, and, keep- 
ing our guns ready to fire at the sight of an enemy, 


we went slowly on until we entered the Chinga . 


country. Skirting the edge of one of the hills, 
our way led through a large patch of thick grass, 
some seven or eight feet high—an ideal place for 
an ambush—and I felt that if we got safely 
through this there was little else to fear. Step 
by step we proceeded, going dead slow and 
making scarcely a sound ; but we had not gone 
far before we instinctively felt that our enemies 
were hidden in the long grass around us, and our 
suspicions were soon confirmed. A black form 
was seen for a second and instantly disappeared. 
Then shots were fired, and spears and arrows 
began to whiz about our heads; before we 
had gone many yards farther the grass around 
us became alive with savages. Whenever one 
showed himself we fired, and then suddenly the 

became animated on all sides, swayed and 
parted, and the horde of yelling black demons 
was on us, We were fighting at close quarters, 


and soon every man had his work cut out to 
defend himself. I was loading and firing from 
the hip as fast as I could throw out the empty 
shells and shove fresh cartridges into the breech. 
It was a critical moment, and it looked very much 
as though it was all 
up with us. So 
closely were we 
being pressed that 
one of the savages 
had his spear poised 
over my head, and 
the muzzle of my 
rifle was thrust 
against his body 
when I fired. My 
followers were all 
equally hard 
pressed, and on each 
side was a writhing 
mass of black 
forms, all fighting 
like devils. We 
were in a valley, 
closed in by rugged 
hills, and, chancing 
to look up, I saw 
that the top of the 
mountain above us 
was black with natives, who were evidently 
only waiting to see how those below fared 
before making a final rush, which must have 
swamped us; so I immediately shouted to 
my men to charge up the hill, thinking that if 
we waited much longer they might suddenly 
decide to sweep down on us, when our last 
chance of getting away would be gone. We had 
by this time stopped the rush of those in the 
valley, and now, taking the offensive, we fought 
our way through them up the mountain-side ; ~ 
but when the force on the top saw us coming 
they at once turned and bolted, rushing helter- 
skelter down the other side of the hill. 

We had had a marvellous escape, and, though 
we had had several casualties, we had come 
out of the affair with much smaller loss than 
might have been expected. 

By this time the news had spread through the 
country, and Wagombi and Karkerrie had heard 
of my trouble and had sent some men to help me, 
with a promise of more if I needed them. The 
whole country was thrown into a state of excite- 
ment ; the war-fever was at its height, but my 
blood-brothers had rallied nobly to my help, and 
big forces of armed warriors were coming in every 
hour from the different friendly chiefs to support 
= ou I had a force of several thousands of 

e finest fighting men in the country camped at 
sacred fighting try camped 
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{ was considerably alarmed at the turn events 
had taken, especially as the chiefs were deter- 
mined to have it out, and threatened to clean 
up the whole Chinga country. The hostile 
natives had, in the meantime, collected more 
followers, having received reinforcements from 
some of the other tribes living to the east, and 
I could see that it was absolutely useless to 
try to make peace until they had had a fight. 

When the time for action came our army of 
warriors swept through the Chinga country from 
one end to the other, destroying the villages and 
wiping out of existence all who opposed them. 
It was some time before peace could be restored, 
and when that time came the Chinga people, as 
a force to be reckoned with, had ceased to exist. 

The trouble being thus settled, I got my ivory 
through to headquarters, being met on the road 
by Karuri, bringing a force to my assistance, my 
messengers having acquainted him with the 
state of affairs. From this time forward I had 
complete control of the country; everything 
that had been stolen from the Goanese was given 
up, while their murderers had received such 
punishment as they were not likely to forget in 
a generation. 

When matters had quieted down again and I 
had time to review the situation I took the first 
opportunity of sending messengers through to 
the Government with a full report of the recent 
occurrences, while I also communicated with the 
relatives of the murdered Goanese—two brothers 
who, I heard, were living at Nairobi, sending 
through to them the whole of the stolen property 
which I had recovered. 

The fighting being over, and the Chinga 
people—such as remained of them—having 
given assurances of their desire and intention to 
live at peace with their neighbours, the country 
now settled down into a condition of quietness 
such as had never -been known before. My 
mission through the country had served to pro- 
duce a spirit of friendship between the different 
clans and tribes which effectually put an end to 
the petty quarreling and constant fighting which 
had hitherto gone on ; and from this time I was 
looked upon as practically the king of the country, 
all matters in dispute being referred to my judg- 
ment, and I was constantly being called upon to 
give counsel and advice upon every conceivable 
subject which affected the welfare of the people. 
The three most powerful chiefs in the country— 
Karuri, Karkerrie, and Wagombi—acknowledged 
me as their leader, and chiefs and people were 
now entirely under my control. 

Soon after my return to headquarters I organ- 
ized a big safari to take the food and ivory I had 
collected down to Naivasha, and on this journey 
I took about a thousand loads of food into 


the Government station, which they were very 
pleased to get. 

Returning to my home in the mountains, I 
settled down at Karuri’s with a prospect of 
calmer days before me than I had experienced 
during the previous twelve months, during which 
I had been getting the country under control. 
I now had time to set about improving the 
country itself, and got the natives to work 
making better roads and building bridges across 
the rivers, and generally increasing the facilities 
for getting about the country. I also made a 
very large garden close to my camp, in which I 
planted some seeds which I had bought at 
Naivasha, and had the satisfaction of finding 
that almost every English vegetable would grow 
well in that climate. 

With the opening up of the country by the 
railway new difficulties arose. My own success 
in the country induced many traders—Somali, 
Arab, and Swahili—to try, their fortunes with 
the natives, and so long as they stuck to legiti- 
mate trading all went well; but they adopted 
methods which soon created a strong feeling of 
discontent throughout the country. In many 
cases these traders, who had very little in the 
way of trade goods, represented themselves as 
working for Karanjai—which was the native 
name by which I was known—and, instead of 
doing any trading, billeted themselves on the 
natives, making them keep them, and would 
often even steal the sheep and other belongings 
of the Kikuyu. The natives repeatedly com- 
plained to me of the misbehaviour of these so- 
called traders, and when I told them that they 
were not my people and that I had nothing to do 
with them the natives sometimes retaliated on 
these men who were thus robbing them. Wander- 
ing Swahili and other rascals of their kind 
came complaining to me. I told them that if 
they could not get on with the natives the best 
thing for them to do was to leave the country. 

It came to my knowledge that some of these 
people made their way down to Nairobi and 
there spread reports about my killing natives 
and taking their sheep away from them. The 
officials were practically ignorant of what was 
going on, and I knew that the reports of men 
being killed and things of that sort would in 
all probability be believed by them—especially 
as I was a white man and the reports were 
brought by natives. This meant trouble for 
me both ways, as unless I got rid of these men 
they disturbed the peace of the whole country ; 
while if I did so they carried misleading 
reports to the Government. 

The country having been rid of the disturbing 
element of the alien rogues, I now settled down 
once more to a peaceful mode of life, going from 
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village to village buying food and sending in 
supplies at more regular intervals to Naivasha, 
where they were badly needed. There was no 
further difficulty in finding porters, and a safari 
of from five hundred to one thousand men went 
down to the Government station regularly about 
once every month to take in the food. 

I had been living and trading in the Kikuyu 
country for something like two and a half years 
now, and during the whole of that time I had 
had no white visitors in the country, when one 
day the news was brought in that some white 
men had come into my neighbourhood. News 
of an event of this sort of course spreads very 
quickly, and the natives reported to me that 
at Mberri, about thirty miles to the east 
of my headquarters, two white men were 
camping with a lot of troops and had com- 
menced to build a fort. When I had, made 
a few inquiries I found that they were Govern- 
ment officials, who had come out to take over 
the country, and when I was satisfied of this, 
as soon as I could spare the time I called all 
the chiefs together and told them that these 
two white men were evidently officers of the 
Government and had come to take the country 
over, and that, as it had hitherto fallen to my 
lot to settle quarrels and disputes and generally 
manage the affairs of the whole country, so now, 
I explained, these new-comers had been sent for 
that purpose, and to take my place. I gave the 
chiefs some days’ notice to be ready to go up 
with me, and said that I would take them up 
and introduce them to the officials. 

When the time came to start for Mberri all 
the chiefs did not turn up, but I found that a 
good number of the thirty-six who at that time 
looked to me as their head were ready to accom- 
pany me. Each chief brought some of his 
followers with him, and we started off with about 
one thousand men. As it was too far for a 
day’s march, I camped after travelling about 
three-parts of the way to the fort. Resuming our 
journey the next morning, we had nearly covered 
the remaining portion of the distance when it 
suddenly struck me that if such a large body of 
armed natives were seen approaching the fort 
without any notice of their coming having been 
received, they might easily be mistaken for a 
hostile force coming to attack the new station, 
so I called a halt about two or three miles from 
the fort, and, leaving the natives behind, went 
on ahead to report their arrival. 

On reaching Mberri I met one of the officers 
in charge of the fort, a Mr. Hall, who turned out 
to be a man I knew very well; while Captain 
Longfield, who was with him, was also known to 
me through having been in communication with 
him on several occasions respecting certain 


happenings in the Kikuyu country. The two 
officials received me in a friendly way, and 
invited me to have some breakfast with them. 
Having reported to them that I had brought in 
a number of friendly chiefs to introduce to them, 
and explained my mission, I sent a man back to 
my people to tell them to come on in, and was 
still at breakfast when I heard a lot of shouting 
and talking, and went out to see what was the 
matter. On asking what the fuss was about I 
was told that my askaris were being placed under 
arrest, and when I inquired what they had been 
doing was told that they had no right to be in 
uniform. As a matter of fact, they were not 
wearing a Government uniform, but as they were 
all dressed alike in khaki this was made a pretext 
for a display of officiousness on the part of the 
officials, and the officer proceeded to cut some 
buttons off their tunics and the rank badges off 
the arms of the sergeant and corporal, which, as 
I alone was responsible for their dress, was a 
needlessly insulting piece of red tape. I had 
previously ordered my men to disarm, and they 
submitted very quietly to the insulting disfigure- 
ment of their clothes. My greatest crime of all 
in the eyes of these officials, however, was the fact 
that I was flying the Union Jack, which my men 
carried with them, as they were accustomed to 
do on all their expeditions. I mildly put the 
question to the officer as to whether he expectcd 
me to fly the Russian flag, or any other except 
that of my own country, but it seemed that, to 
the official mind, it was a most serious offence 
for an Englishman to display the flag under which 
he had been born and for which he had fought, 
unless he held some position in the official 
oligarchy. 

In the meantime a fearful row was going on 
amortgst my people and the other Kikuyu who 
lived near Mberri, who had joined them. Mr. 
Hall and Captain Longfield asked me why I had 
brought all those men there, saying that there 
was bound to bea fight and no end of trouble. I 
told them that there would be no trouble with 
my men, as I could manage them all right. 
They asked me to disarm them, and I agreed to 
doso, provided that they would be responsible for 
their weapons, and on their undertaking to do 
so I explained to the chiefs that it was the white 
men’s wish that they should disarm. This they 
very reluctantly consented to do, and gave up 
their weapons on my assuring them that they 
would be restored to them. 

When my men were all disarmed and their 
weapons had been safely stowed in a tent under 
the care of a sentry, the official announced that 
I was to consider myself a prisoner as well. To 
this I merely replied, “ All right,” feeling that 
if I were to express my feelings at that moment 
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it would be the worse for my people, and would 
only give an excuse for ill-treatment. I was 
told that I should be allowed to retain 
my cook and personal servants, and that no 
restraint would be put upon my movements, 
provided that I would give my word of honour 
not to attempt to clear out. As my real 
offence was that I had brought 

into a state of order a country 

which, previous to my coming, had 

such a reputation that no official 

would set foot across the border if < 

he could help it, I had no cause to 
fear the results of an investigation 
into my conduct, and I made up 
my mind to await calmly the ter- 
mination of this comedy. Besides, 
I thought that my personal influence 
might very likely be needed to 
prevent some “regrettable occur- 
rence.” So I retired to my tent 
and amused myself for a great part 
of the day with a gramophone which 
I had brought with me. Of course, 
my men could not understand what 
had happened, and, fortunately, 
none of them knew that I was 
under arrest. 

In the meantime my men were 
being questioned as to what had 
happened in the Kikuyu country 
during the time that I had been 
there, and the following day an 
askari came to my tent and pre- 
sented me with a lengthy document, 
written on blue paper, which proved 
to be a summons to appear that day 
before the officers in charge of the 
fort. The summons read something 
after the following style: “I, 
Francis George Hall, charge you, 
John Boyes, that during your resi- 
dence in the Kenia district you 
waged war, set shauris, personated 
Government, went on six punitive expeditions, 
and committed dacoity.” I must confess that 
I read over this formidable list of charges 
with some amusement, though I was well 
aware that any one of them, if proved, meant 
capital punishment. There was one item on 
the list that I could not make out, and I took 
the first opportunity of inquiring the meaning 
of the word “ dacoity,” which was a term I had 
never heard used in the country before. I 
remembered reading a book called “ The Last 
of the Dacoits,” and it struck me that either the 
title of the book was wrong or that the official, 
in his anxiety to fulfil his instructions to pile up 


as hi list of t ible, 
heavy a list of crimes agains me as possil 


had allowed his imagination to run away with 
him. It was explained to me that “ dacoit ” 
was an Indian term meaning a native outlaw. 
At the time appointed I presented myself at 
the “court-house,” which was a_primitively- 
constructed mud-hut, furnished with two chairs 
and a table, and, as the two former were occupied 
by Mr. Hall and Captain Longfield, there was 
nothing left for me but to make myself as com- 
fortable as possible on a corner of the table, 
which I did, much to the scandal of those two 
officials. The charge having been read over to 


Mr. Boyes and a party of his native followers. 
From a Photograph. 


me, I was cautioned in the same manner that an 
English policeman cautions a prisoner, that any- 
thing I might say, etc., and then I was asked 
what I had to say. I told them that I certainly 
had nothing to say to them one way or the 
other, but would reserve my defence, and the 
proceedings — which were of a purely formal 
character—were then over and I returned to 
my tent. 

The next four days were spent in collecting 
evidence against me, and, as nobody could be 
persuaded to go to my headquarters to collect 
evidence against me on the spot, Captain Long- 
field himself finally went, taking with him the 
whole of his troops, while ‘during his absence Mr, 
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Hall gathered all the information he could from 
the chiefs and other natives at Mberri. 

When they had, as they thought, satisfactorily 
arranged for sufficient evidence to secure my 
conviction, the Kikuyu who had come in with 
me had their arms restored to them, and I and my 
personal bodyguard, together with about two 
hundred native witnesses, were sent down to 
Nairobi under charge of an escort of about ten 
native soldiers, commanded by a black sergeant ! 
The situation was ludicrously Gilbertian. Here 
was I, a (so-called) dangerous outlaw, being sent 
down to be tried for my life on a series of awful 
indictments, through a country in which I had 
only to lift a finger to call an army of savage 
warriors to my assistance. I was accompanied 
by a personal following twenty times as numerous 
as the guard of ten natives who kept me prisoner, 
and who trembled every time they passed a 
native village lest the inhabitants should rush 
out and wipe them out of existence ; while on the 
first day out the humour of the situation was 
considerably increased by the sergeant in charge 
of the escort handing me a large blue envelope 
containing the statement of the evidence against 
me, with a request that I would take charge of 
it for him, as he was afraid he might lose it! I 
must say that I thoroughly appreciated the 
humour of the whole affair. I was the only 
mounted man in the entire outfit, still having 
my mule, and it struck me as distinctly amusing 
that I should be practically taking myself down 
to Nairobi, to be tried for my life, with the whole 
of the evidence under my arm ! 

During the journey, which, though only sixty 
miles in a straight line, took us five days, as we 
had to pick a path—there being then no road— 
and to avoid several swamps, some of the soldiers 
tried to make my men carry their loads ; but I 
thought that this was going a little too far, and 
would not allow anything of the sort. 

When we arrived at Nairobi I presented myself 
at the Government headquarters, which were 
then in a little shanty now used by some Indian 
coolies as a wash- house, the remainder of 
the party sitting down outside whilst I went in to 
see the official. The Goanese clerk who inquired 
my business told me that the Sub-Commissioner 
was very busy just then and I could not see him. 
On this occasion I did not happen to be in a 
hurry, so, telling the clerk that I would call back 
in about an hour’s time, I went for a stroll round 
the town, and took the opportunity of having a 
look at Nairobi. On my return I was received 
by the Sub-Commissioner, who asked me what I 
wanted, so I handed him the packet containing 
the statement of evidence, and when he had 
looked through it he said that he would make 
arrangements to have me sent to Mombasa, 


Things were done in a different way here, and 
I quickly realized the change when I got outside 
the office and found myself surrounded by a 
guard of six Indian soldiers with fixed 
bayonets. 

That same day I was taken by the afternoon 
train to Mombasa, under charge of the escort of 
Indian soldiers, with a white officer in command, 
and on arriving there I was handed over to 
another white official. After some considerable 
delay, the papers apparently not being in order 
in some respect, 1 was duly admitted to the 
Mombasa jail, which was the old Portuguese fort 
—a massive building, whose frowning walls rise 
sheer above the cliff commanding the entrance 
to Mombasa. Looked at from the outside, the 
fort is a gloomy-looking place, with its huge 
entrance-gates guarded by sentries; but its 
extent is best judged from the inside, and I found 
that there was plenty of room within its massive 
walls, while the apartment allotted to my use 
proved to be much more comfortable tnan I had 
expected—being, in fact, quite on « par with, if 
it did not surpass, the accommo? ation which the 
only hotel in Mombasa at thac time could pro- 
vide. I found that I was perfectly free to roam 
about the fort at will, though, of course, I was 
not allowed to pass outside the gates. 

I had been incarcerated in the fort for some 
weeks before any of my friends got to know of my 
arrest, and then one of them, Mr. Claude Smith, 
also a trader and hunter, like myself, hearing of 
my position came down to Mombasa to see me. 
After having paid me a visit he got the only 
lawyer in the country, who was a Parsee, to con- 
duct my defence ; while a few days later these 
two managed to secure my release on a bail of 
ten thousand rupees, and I left the fort and went 
up to Nairobi. 

When my trial came on I found that all the 
charges against me, except the one of dacoity, 
had been withdrawn ; which fact only served to 
confirm the information I had received—were 
any confirmation needed—as to the origin of, 
and reason for, the whole conspiracy against me. 
The trial was by judge and jury, and after hear- 
ing the evidence against me the Court acquitted 
me, and I left the court-house, as the judge said, 
without a stain on my character—the judge even 
going so far as to say that he did not understand 
why the case had been brought at all, and, finally, 
apologizing to me for the waste of my valuable 
time ! 

As to why the case had been brought I could 
have given the judge a good deal of information 
which would have enlightened him considerably, 
but as I had come so triumphantly out of the 
matter I did not see that I had anything to gain 


by stirring up the mud. 


HOW I BECAME A KING. 515 


After the fiasco of my trial I returned to 
Karuri’s and continued my food-buying, taki 
the supplies into Naivasha as before. I still 
experienced the same trouble with the Kalyera 
natives on the way down with the food for the 
Government stations, and finally the matter was 
reported to the Governor, Sir Charles Eliot, who 
resided at Zanzibar, which was then the head- 


Government stations have been established, roads 
have been opened up in various directions, while 
many white settlers have come in and are doing 
well, in addition to missionaries. The people 
themselves have settled down quietly under the 
new conditions, and pay the hut-tax regularly, 
which is a by no means inconsiderable item in 
the annual revenue of the colony. The Kikuyu 


“I made myself comfortable on a corner of the table.” 


quarters of the Government. As a result of 
these representations an expedition was sent out 
_under Captain Wake, of the East African Rifles, 
with Mr. McLellan as civil officer, and I was 
asked to accompany them as guide and intélli- 
gence officer. I was only too pleased to have 
this opportunity of proving to the Government 
my readiness to help, and willingly agreed to go 
with the expedition. 

Vast changes have, of course, taken place in 
the ten years which have elapsed since I was 
supreme in the Kikuyu country. Four or five 


are excellent workers, and are now to be met with 
in every part of the dependency and in almost 
every trade, while the chiefs have taken to riding 
mules and to building stone houses in place of 
their native huts. In my opinion the Kikuyu 
will ultimately become the most important among 
the native races of this part of the continent, 
owing to their greater intelligence, industry, and 
adaptability. 

Of course, at the present day my name is 
little more than a legend among the Kikuyu, 
around which many wonderful stories have been 
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Governor of British East Africa, Sir Charles 
Eliot, on a personally-conducted tour to the 
scenes of my adventures and throughout the 
wilder parts of his domain. Since then many 
stirring adventures with lion and elephant have 
been my lot. 


built up by the people. During the time which 
has elapsed since I left the country many of the 
older men who knew me have died, while the 
rising generation, who, as children, only knew of 
me as the most powerful influence in the province, 
have only vague memories of actual happenings, 


My wanderings have led me across 


y 
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MAP or THE 
WA-KIKUYU LAND 


Scale of Miles 
sto 


Te fort Nall and onto 
Masrob: as prisoner 


The Wa-Kikuyu country, which Mr. Boyes pacified and virtually ruled—The dotted lines show his various journeys. 


which they have gradually embroidered until I 
should have great difficulty in recognizing some 
of the occurrences myself in their present form. 

My next experience immediately after the 
facts related in this narrative was to take the 


the desert from British East Africa into Abys- 
sinia, into the Congo territory, and elsewhere. 
I hope that some of the experiences which befell 
me in these travels may, in the future, prove 
interesting to the public. 


For the benefit of readers of THE WiDE Wortp Macazine who would like a more detailed account of 
Mr. Boyes’s remarkable adventures among the Wa-Kikuyu, it may be interesting to state that his book, 
“John Boyes : King of the Wa-Kikuyu,” published by Messrs. Methuen and Co., is now on sale. 
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Assuan Dam, part of the Nile system, one of the greatest engineering projects of its kind. 


The Nile System—The Bell System 


For thousands of years Egypt wrestled 
with the problem of making the Nile a de- 
pendable source of material prosperity. 


But only in the last decade was the Nile’s 
flood stored up and a reservoir established 
from which all the people of the Nile region 
may draw the life-giving water all the time. 


Primitive makeshifts have been super- 
seded by intelligent engineering methods. 
Success has been the result of a compre- 
hensive plan and a definite policy, dealing 
with the problem as a whole and adapting 
the Nile to the needs of all the people. 
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Manchu Hairdressing—A Wonderful Pagoda—Bathing in the Jordan, etc., etc. 


Manchu hairdressing—Notice the extraordinary " aeroplane 
attachment” on top of the coiffure. 


From a Photograph. 


==) HE above photograph will be of 
interest to our lady readers. We 
have got used to seeing our 
women-folk dressing their hair 
in various styles, in accordance 
with the changing dictates of fashion. It is 
safe to say, however, that no Western lady 
has ever achieved anything quite so striking 
as the method of hairdressing seen in the 
photograph, which gives a back view of some 
high-born Manchu ladies at Peking, and 
shows the extraordinary way in which they 
do their hair. The coiffure is drawn tightly 
up into a “bun” on top of the head, sur- 
rounded by an ornamental circlet, which in 
turn is crowned by a sort of aeroplane attach- 
ment, which must be extremely difficult to 
manage in a breeze. 

The Chinese, as a peopie, are quiet, 
peaceable, contented, and easy to get on 
with, if you treat them fairly; but when 


IAA 
iy 
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once aroused, as in the Boxer 
disturbances of 1900, they are apt 
to lose their heads and become 
fiends incarnate. “The photo- 
graph given below,” writes a 
correspondent, “represents my 
poor bicycle, bought in Holborn 
Viaduct in 1899. This is what the 
Boxers did with it. Iwas in China 
at the time of the troubles, located 
at a station called Chi-Chou, a 
hundred and seventy miles south- 
west of Tien-tsin. Space forbids 
my describing the dangers through 
which our three families passed, 
including ladies and children ; 
suffice it to say we all escaped 
safely to the capital of Shantung 
and thence to Chefoo. After our 
hasty flight, leaving everything” in 
disorder behind us, the villagers 
swarmed into the compound, 
annexing all articles they could 
find; one enterprising countryman 
made off with my machine. Arriv- 
ing at his village, he didn’t know 
what to do with it. Ride it he 
couldn’t, as I had previously re- 
moved the valves. He kept it for 


What the “Boxers” did to the 
z bhorele aad sold’ it as a curio, The 
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some time, but, fearing he might be caught in 
possession of a foreign article, eventually sold 
it to a brother Celestial for the munificent sum of 
four hundred cash (about sixpence). Number 
Two Celestial took it home in high glee, as a 
real ‘foreign devil’ curio. Shortly afterwards, 
however, a rumour got abroad that an army 
of French soldiers from Tien-tsin were bearing 
down upon the district. This threw poor John 


From a Photo. by) 


Chinaman into such fear and excitement that he 
tried to sell the machine, but no one wanted it. 
He then offered it as a present to anyone who 
would take the thing away, but no one rose to 
the occasion. Finally, in sheer desperation he 
took a sledge-hammer and, smashing the poor 
bicycle to pieces, dug a hole in his backyard 
and buried the fragments. How successfully he 
mutilated the machine can be judged from the 
photograph.” 

Eight or nine miles below Mandalay, in 


Burma, the right bank of the Irrawaddy is 
hilly, and in the: neighbourhood of the old 
Burmese town of Sagaing the hills are dotted 
all over with pagodas. These are not temples, 
but are built by pious people as offerings to the 
Supreme Power, it being generally believed that 
such acts of devotion count to the builders’ 
credit in the next world. The pagodas are of 
all kinds, according to the means of the builders, 


(Under wood & Underwood. 


from primitive whitewashed structures to ornate 
erections with gilded spires. The  striking- 
looking building seen in the accompanying 
photograph is one of the most remarkable 
and picturesque of these pagodas. The 
grotesque lions shown on either side of the 
staircase are very common in Burma. They 
have various meanings, but stand chiefly as a 
reminder of unselfish devotion. An ancient 
Burmese legend, taught to all Burmese children, 
is that of a lioness who nursed and guarded the 
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baby son of a king, and who died of a 
broken heart when the prince grew up 
and went away. 

Everyone has heard of rocking-stones 
—masses of rock so delicately poised 
as to move backwards and forwards 
upon the slightest impulse. There are 
many such stones scattered about this 
country, particularly in Cornwall, Derby- 
shire, and Yorkshire. These are, how- 
ever, mere marbles compared to the 
famous rocking-stone of Tandil, in South 
America. This giant among rocking- 
stones weighs no less than seven hun- 
dred tons, and is situated in a low range 
of hills some two hundred and fifty miles 
south of the city of Buenos Ayres. It 
is composed of granite, and contains 
one hundred and thirty cubic metres. 
It is in the shape of a paraboloid, four 
metres high and five metres in diameter 
at the base. ‘The stone rocks upon a 
knob of rock beneath, which fits closely 
into a socket-like hollow in the great 
boulder itself. The action of the Desa Se Bs F : 
elements through countless centuries An Irish holy well, dedicated to St. Fiscre, the patron saint of cabmen. 
has succeeded in wearing away the From a Photograph. 
softer parts of the stone, leaving behind 
only the harder-gritted core. The stone is so 
delicately poised that it can be made to crack 
a walnut without crushing the kernel ! 


It would probably be a great 
surprise to many a London 
“jehu” or Dublin “jarvey” to 
find that he has in reality a 
patron saint of his own; such, 
however, is the case, for in the 
grounds of Sheestown, a few 
miles from the city of Kilkenny, 
and on the banks of the beautiful 
River Nore, there is a curious 
little well dedicated to the patron 
saint of cab-drivers 
—-St. Fiacre. St. 
Fiacre was a prince 
of the House 
of Leinster 
and, accord- 

ing to the 

local tradi- 
tion, did not 
care for the 
tesponsi- 
bility of his 
social posi- 
tion as a 
royal prince, 
but pre- 
ferred exer- 
cising the 
healing art, 
in which he 


The remarkable rocking-stone of Tandil—It weighs seven hundred tons, yet it can be made to crack a walnut-shell 
From a Photo. by) without crushing the kernel ! [Moody, Buenos Ayres. 
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was skilled to an extraordinary degree, and gave up 
his life to curing the sick, and charitable works. 
It appears that he went to France, and whilst 
residing in that country the sick and maimed 
and those afflicted with ailments were brought 
to him in boxes on wheels, and these rough- 
and-ready methods of locomotion are believed 
to be the origin of the term “ fiacre,” the familiar 
four-wheeler. The recluse was discovered in his 
retreat by emissaries of his family, who tried hard 
to induce him to return and take up his rightful 
position, but St. Fiacre refused to acquiesce, 


Pilgrims bathing in the Jordan—They keep their robes for use as burial shrouds, and many of 
them bring shrquds to dip in the sacred waters on behalf of friends. 


From a Photo, by American Colony, Jerusalem. 


and prayed that something might happen to 
him to prevent his being prevailed upon to 
go. His prayers were answered, but hardly 
in the way he expected, for when he woke 
up on the following morning he discovered 
that he had become a leper! When the 
emissaries saw this they departed, and as soon 
as they had gone St. Fiacre was by the same 


miraculous intervention restored to his former 
state of health. At the top of the well is a 
wooden cross, which has flowers placed about 
it, and the side walls of the well are white- 
washed. Steps lead down to the healing water, 
which is very clear and sparkling. Every year 
there is a great gathering of people at this spot, 
and the crowd is addressed by someone who 
has the details of the legend and recounts it to 
the pilgrims. 

Of the numerous religious ceremonies which 
may be witnessed in the Holy Land none, 
perhaps, is so picturesque 
and impressive as the 
Greek ceremony of the 
‘blessing of the Jordan, 
which takes place at 
Epiphany, just before our 
Easter. The spot selected 
for the blessing is that 
known as the Pilgrim’s 
Ford, where, it is said, 
Christ was baptized. At 
the last blessing, at which 
the accompanying photo- 
graph was secured, over 
two thousand pilgrims, 
mostly Russians, crowded 
the western bank of the 
sacred stream, where 
hundreds of tents, tempo- 
rary booths, and dressing 
sheds were erected for 
their convenience. At the 
appointed hour the Arch- 
bishop of the Jordan, 
with his attendant priests 
and deacons, all gor- 
geously apparelled, ap- 
pear in the stream in 
their frail craft, from 
which the service is con- 
ducted. This consists in 
the reading of the Scrip- 
tures having reference to 
the baptism of Christ, 
followed by appropriate 
prayers. Then, as the 
cross and mint are dipped 
into the water, and the 
blessing pronounced, a 
great shout rends the air, and hundreds of men 
and women, clad in white robes, plunge into the 
water. The robes, having become sacred, are 
kept for use as burial shrouds. Many of the 
pilgrims bring shrouds for their friends, which 
they religiously dip.into the hallowed waters. 
Unfortunately the current here is strong, and it 
is dangerous to venture far out into the stream. 
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The Master-Bandit. 


BY 
RAMON 
JURADO. 


Emiliano Zapats, the story of whose pein ea 


‘Fram a} 
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bere 


For a long time’ past—ever since the over- 
throw of President Porfirio Diaz, who ruled 
Mexico with an iron hand for so many 
years--conditions in that great Republic 
have been very disturbed, yet little or no 
authentic news of what is going on there 
has been allowed to reach the outside world. 
Diplomatists and capitalists alike have 
been inquiring anxiously, ‘What is hap- 
pening in Mexico?” but no definite answer 
has been forthcoming. Here — smuggled 
through the rigid censorship—is an authori 
tative account of what ie at least part of 
the trouble. It is the story of Bmiliano 
Zapata, nicknamed the “Attila of the 
South,” a remarkable outlaw who holds in 
absolute subjection two States of the Re- 
public, and who for more than a year has 
defied every effort of the Government to 
overthrow him, Starting as a common 
highwayman, Zapata enlarged his scope 
until he now rides at the head of an army, 
sacks towns and cities at his pleasure, kill- 
ing the unfortunate inhabitants, and makes 

and breaks—bargains with the authori- 
ties. The narrative reads like some chapter 
from a chronicle of the Middle Ages rather 


than an account of actual conditions in 


the twentieth century. The photographs President Francico Maderu, who has 


found himself quite unable to conquer 


were taken in the field by the author. From a) Zapata, [Photograph. 


AR more cruel, cunning, and intelligent than 
Geronimo, the once-dreaded Apache chief, 
approaching Attila in his ability to hold his 

i men, and operating in a territory wilder than 

that ravaged by the hordes of Genghis Khan, 
there has arisen in Mexico within the past year a man 

who is probably the greatest bandit the world has ever 
seen. Progressing day by day from a common highway- 
man and petty robber, this outlaw has enlarged the scope 
of his operations until he now rides at the head of six 
thousand well-armed, well-mounted men. Beginning in 
the narrow trails of the mountainous, sparsely-populated 

State of Guerrero, his reign of terror has spread until it 

covers all Guerrero and Morelos and part of Puebla—three 

States which, as a glance at the map of Mexico will 

show you, unite on a common border in the heart of 
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the mountains about one hundred and fifty 
miles south of Mexico City, the capital of the 
Republic. More than this, Emiliano Zapata— 
for such is this master-bandit’s name—has 
raided, looted, and burnt prosperous towns 
within fifteen miles of the palace of President 
Francisco I. Madero in Mexico City. Members 
of his bands have even bought provisions in the 
San Juan Market, only a mile or so from the same 
palace, and have gone out unscathed to rejoin 
their comrades in the adjacent hills. 

Emiliano Zapata has taken from the Mexican 
Government, since the incoming of President 
Madero on June 7th, 1911, more than a hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars in open bribes to keep 
the peace. These bribes were four in number, 
one of them paid in Mexico City, the other three 
sent to him in the hills of Morelos, but after each 
payment the bandit broke out again. Inasmuch 
as he had posed as a supporter of Madero during 
the revolution against Porfirio Diaz, no attempt 
was made to punish him for more than six months 
after his establishment as feudal lord of the States 
named. Then five thousand troops, sent against 
him under General Victoriano Huerta and General 
Ambrosio Figueroa, were unable to make an 
impression on him. The outraged citizens of 
Morelos, whose homes had been burned, whose 
crops had been ruined, and whose wives and 
daughters had been kidnapped to fill Zapata’s 
harem at Villa Ayala, demanded more troops, 
and Colonel Blanquet was sent with a thousand 
more men. Three terrific battles were fought, 
in which the bandits were compelled to flee, 
leaving few dead, while the total list of deaths 
their bullets had brought to the Federal troops 
amounted to more than thirteen hundred for 
the three engagements. 

Then arose the Orozco revolution, in the north 
of Mexico, and all the Federal troops, except a 
.small guard for each railroad town, were with- 
drawn from the south to be used as a garrison 
for Mexico City and to be sent northward into 
the terrible death-traps of Escalon and Jimenez, 
in the State of Chihuahua. Then the Zapatistas, 
as these bandits are known to the Mexican people, 
having sacked Morelos and the greater part of 
Guerrero, moved over into Puebla, where, as I 
write, they are besieging the city of Puebla, the 
third city in the Republic, with every prospect 
of capturing it. Another band has entered the 
State of Mexico, threatening to attack the capital 
itself, and proclaiming themselves as adherents 
of Pascual Orozco, head of the new revolution 
against the Madero Government. 

I met Emiliano Zapata for the first time on 
March and, 1911, at the first sacking of the 
village of Yautepec, a place of fifteen hundred 
inhabitants on the spur of the mountains which 


stretches south from the city of Cuernavaca, the 
capital of the State of Morelos. Zapata entered 
Yautepec and found it a prosperous town 
bathed in the sunshine of the semi-tropics and 
filled with the happiness of a comfortable work- 
ing population. He left it a smouldering ruin, 
with one-third of its inhabitants dead or dying. 

I have passed through a Chinese massacre ; 
I have seen the sufferings of the pemnitentes of 
Sonora, and I have witnessed the horrid feasts 
of the Mayas of Quintana Roo; yet never in a 
life of wandering have I seen anything one half 
so terrible as that first sack of Yautepec by the 
bandit Zapata. No pen could describe those 
three days of riot, licence, and outrage after the 
little garrison of thirty men had been shot to 
death by the Zapatistas ; no photographs could 
tell the story of the sufferings of the peaceful 
people of the village. 

And yet through all the looting ran a sort of 
thread of poetic revenge, even though that thread 
was spun by a brigand of the worst class. It 
was in the village of Yautepec that Emiliano 
Zapata was arrested by rurales of the Diaz 
Government exactly twenty years before. 
Zapata was then at the head of a band of twelve 
bandits, who had been making life miserable 
for the "peaceable people of Morelos. But Diaz 
did not attempt to buy off the bandit ; neither 
did he send five thousand men after him. He 
simply ordered a rurale captain to take twenty 
men and get Emiliano Zapata, and the captain 
got him, after killing eight of his twelve com- 
panions. Zapata was placed in the army, 
under the convict conscript system in vogue 
under President Diaz, and remained there for 
fifteen years, learning to be a soldier to such good 
effect that he has been able to out-general every 
officer of the regular army sent against him. 
Leaving the army on the expiration of his term, 
five years before 1 met him, Zapata returned to 
Villa Ayala, the village where he was born, and 
foregathered with his brother Eufemio on the 
great estates to which they had fallen heir 
through the death of their father, Joaquin 
Zapata, a peaceful farmer, who passed away 
while Emiliano was in the army. 

There these two brothers hoped and plotted, 
and plotted and hoped, for five years. Mean- 
while they bought modern rifles, millions of 
rounds of ammunition, and more than a dozen 
quick-firing guns, all of which were smuggled 
into the country from the Pacific coast of 
Guerrero. They made of the Villa Ayala a 
compact fortress, small, but so well built and 
so well defended that after three assaults the 
flower of the Mexican army has been unable to 
capture it. The ranches—called haciendas in 
Spanish—belonging to these bandit brothers 
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cover more than three hundred thousand acres ; 
the income from these properties each year is 
more than half a million pesos. For five years 
the greater part of this profit has been laid aside 
in a vault at Villa Ayala in the coin and paper 
currency of Mexico, while a small portion has 
been used in outfitting the nine hundred men 
who, out of the three thousand employed on 
the Aaciendas, were chosen as Zapata's ‘‘ Death 
Legion.” 

With these nine hundred men Emiliano and 
Eufemio Zapata allied themselves to the Madero 
revolution in March, 1911, and opened their 
career of crime. From Yautepec, still smoking, 
still ringing with the cries of wounded men and 
the wails of ravished women, I rode with Emiliano 
Zapata to Jojutla. To me, correspondent of a 
chain of newspapers 
in the United States, 
Zapata and his 
brother were — the 
acme of kindness. I 
was given every op- 
portunity to — see 
everything which was 
done and to photo- 
graph everything of 
interest. I sat in the 
councils of Emiliano 
and Eufemio Zapata 
and their respective 
staffs, composed of 
five men each —all, 
as Eufemio Zapata 
expressed it, “in 
order that the world 
might know what the 
Zapata brothers were 
doing to aid Francisco 
I. Madero in the 
south of Mexico.” I 
was fed on the best From a) 
the country afforded, 
furnished with as good a horse as Emiliano or 
Eufemio possessed, and was offered a handsome 
gold watch, studded with diamonds, taken 
from the body of a wealthy man of Yautepec, 
who died bravely defending his home against 
the bandit rebels. 

By the time we left Yautepec Zapata’s nine 
hundred had grown to three thousand, and in 
the thirty miles between the two towns they 
spared neither house nor man over a strip five 
miles wide. It was as if a horde of human locusts 
had passed through the land, devouring as they 
went. At the hacienda of Acatlan, where there 
is a village of some five hundred souls, Zapata 
decided to hold a bull-fight, inasmuch as we 
arrived there on Sunday. A stockade was 


round is the fort which they have built. 


built by the hacienda labourers, working under 
the muzzles of the rifles of Zapata’s men, and a 
huge post erected in the centre. 

“‘ What are you going to do with the post ?”” 
I asked Zapata, as we sat on our horses watching 
the erection of the bull-ring. 

“That is the special box for the bull-fight,” 
he replied; ‘it will be occupied by Senor 
Horcasitas.” The manager of the plantation, a 
Spaniard, was named Horcasitas—and Zapata’s 
vengeance has ever been directed against the 
hated Spaniards, who are looked upon as 
oppressors by all Mexicans of the lower class. 

On the day of the fight Horcasitas was brought 
from his home, stripped naked, and bound to 
the post, with his feet just below the height to 
which the bull could reach with his horns. ‘Then 


Villa Ayala, the ancestral home of the Brothers Zapata—The square stone building in the back- 
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Horcasitas’s wife and two daughters were placed 
in a box built up on the side of the stockade 
just opposite their husband and father and com- 
pelled to watch his agony. Guards prevented 
the women leaving the box, and when they 
fainted, as the two girls did, they were revived 
by none too gentle hands pouring raw sugar- 
cane alcohol into their mouths. Both girls were 
of the beautiful tropic mestiza type, and both 
went the way of all girls who fell into Zapata’s 
hands. One stabbed herself to death; the 
second and older girl died two or three days 
later. 

But to return to the bull-fight. A black bull 
from the fields of the hacienda was turned into 
the ring and a red-hot sabre-point jabbed into 
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his shoulders to make him fight. Meanwhile 
a brilliant red cloth had been bound around the 
feet of the unfortunate Horcasitas. One of 


Zapata’s men, waving another red cloth, led 
the bull around the ring twice, and then, when 
pain and anger had frenzied the animal, drew 
The 


him directly to the red cloth on the stake. 


safe transport to Cuernavaca and guaranteeing 
that the town should not be looted if they would 
surrender to him. Inasmuch as the document 
was signed by the bandit leader, and inasmuch 
as the garrison knew it could not hold o 

against the superior numbers, the major in com- 
mand surrendered, going out with his twelve 


The village of Acatlan in flames after the bandits had looted it—Seventy-two men and fourteen women were killed 
place was reduced to ashes. 
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bull lowered his head and hit the stake, shaking 
it from top to bottom. He seemed to realize 
that he had struck too low, and, backing away, 
charged again, this time hurling his head into 
the air to catch the tormenting red rag. One 
horn, entering the victim’s foot, split it from 
heel to toe, and, as his wild screams of agony 
arose, a Zapatista shot him through the right 
hip with a rifle. This was more than I could 
stand, and I left the ring, but I learned after- 
wards that Horcasitas’s body, riddled with 
bullets, was eventually wrapped in the red cloth 
and given to the bull for a plaything, after which 
Zapata himself shot the animal dead with a 
single shot from his pistol. 

I could not protest to Zapata, but when we 
left Acatlan it was a level field of ashes and fallen 
stone ; not a building remained, and the few 
peons who refused to join Zapata were either 
dead or hiding in the jungle. Out of the little 
village seventy-two men and fourteen women 
were killed, for I counted their staring faces 
turned to the sun as we rode out. 

Jojutla is a smaller and prettier town than 
Yautepec. Here there was a garrison of thirteen 
men. To them Zapata sent a note, offering them 


here, and the 
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men with their rifles and one hundred rounds 
of ammunition each. Scarcely were they well 
started on the road to Cuernavaca when the 
“escort”? which Zapata had sent with them 
turned, without a word of warning, and fired a 
volley point-blank into the little squad. Eleven 
men fell dead at the first fire, but Major Canasas, 
the head of the Federals, managed to turn on 
his side, even as his life ebbed away, and fire a 
bullet into the brain of the leader of the “ escort ” 
of Zapatistas. Then came the looting, and 
Jojutla was left a ruin. From one bank ten 
thousand pesos was taken, and more would have 
been secured aould the bandit rebels have con- 
trolled themselves long enough to apply dynamite 
carefully to the concrete and steel vault. As 
in Yautepec, every public record was burned in 
a huge bonfire in the middle of the plasa, while 
the municipal buildings and the barracks were 
razed to the ground with dynamite and fire. 
Out of some three hundred houses of the better 
class in the town only three were left standing ; 
in short, the place was wiped from the map. We 
entered at eleven o’clock in the morning, and 
at five in the afternoon I counted thirty-seven 
dead bodies of men and women in the plaza, 
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all townspeople shot to death for defending their 
homes and their property. 

From Jojutla the horde turned eastward to 
cross the southern end of Morelos with the idea 

;yof dynamiting the big bridge at the Canyon de 
la Mano, and here I secured permission to leave 
Zapata and to join Ambrosio Figueroa, who, 
with about three thousand men, was surrounding 
Iguala, the old capital of the State of Guerrero 
and one of the most historic cities of Mexico. I 
joined Figueroa, found him an efficient soldier 
and an honourable man, in direct contrast to 
Zapata, and with him I went through the battle 
of Iguala. Almost immediately thereafter I 
returned to Mexico City, there to pass through 
the riots incident to the resignation of General 
Porfirio Diaz as President of Mexico. 

For Zapata, however, the taking of Yautepec 
and Jojutla were but the beginnings. Between 
March 1st and May 24th, the day on which Diaz 
resigned and the triumph of the Madero revolu- 
tion became complete, Emiliano Zapata and his 


After Jojutla, Zapata started across country 
to the siege of Chilpancingo, capital of the State 
of Guerrero, where five thousand rebels had sur- 
rounded five hundred and twenty-five Federal 
soldiers. The march of the bandit across the 
hundred odd intervening miles of mountain and 
valley added many men to his force, but to the 
people of the peaceful country-side it was a sweep 
of death. In a strip ten or fifteen miles wide 
not a village remained standing, not a hacienda 
unlooted, not a farmer, no matter how small, 
who did not pay tribute to the all-devouring 
horde. Then some newspaper correspondent 
from one of the Spanish dailics of Mexico City 
called Emiliano Zapata ‘‘ E] Atila del Sur ”— 
the ‘ Attila of the South ’—and the name has 
become so widely known that it has practically 
supplanted his real name. In fact, the writer 
has in his possession orders issued to members 
of the bandit’s staff signed “‘ Atila del Sur.” 

The Federals in Chilpancingo cut their way 
through the rebel cordon one rainy night early 


Part of the Federal garrison of Cuernavaca retreating before the advance of Zapata's men. 
Frous a Photograph. 


brother sacked nineteen towns of more than a 
thousand inhabitants each, twenty-seven vil- 
lages, and thirty-two hactendas. Two hundred 
and ten men died at the hands of Emiliano 
Zapata and his brother, while the number of 
those killed by their followers will never be 
known. Seventy-eight young women dis- 
appeared in their raids—supposedly carried off 
to Villa Ayala into a life of slavery. 


in May, 1911, and escaped, with the loss of a. 
few men, to Mexico City. Thereafter, up to 
May 24th, Zapata occupied himself with the 
loot of Chilpancingo, which was left a ruin, and 
with the sacking of a number of towns and 
villages near by. On May 24th Diaz left the 
Presidential chair, the garrisons were withdrawn 
from a number of towns in the southern part of 
Mexico, and the real Maderista revolutionists 
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A street in Cuautla, the ancient capital of Morelos—This city of ten thousand inhabitants was wiped off the map by the Zapatistas. 
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occupied the posts. Zapata and his brother 
came to the gates of Mexico City and sat down to 
await the arrival of Francisco Madero, which 
took place on June 7th. On the morning of the 
day of Madero’s entry a terrific earthquake 
shook the Mexican capital, one hundred and ten 
persons being killed in the city alone. Emiliano 
and Eufemio Zapata were in the city ; their 
forces were in the small villages outside. So 
great was the des‘ruction by the earthquake that 
these forces, knowing that the hope of loot in 
Mexico City was vain, fled terror-stricken to 
the south, Eufemio going with them and Emi- 
liano remaining to greet Madero. 

So successful was his interview with the head 
of the revolution that Zapata secured fifty 
thousand dollars to pay off his “‘ troops,” who, 
Madero said, ‘‘ fought valiantly on the side of 
right in the triumphant revolution.” The 
States of Morelos, Guerrero, and Puebla, ruined 
financially, politically, and morally by this 
human wolf of the jungle, do not think so, but 
so far the Government has been unable to pro- 
tect them. Zapata took the money and gave a 
promise in writing that he would disband his 
forces and see that they returned to their villages. 
But he did no such thing. His men were satis- 
fied with the loot they were getting in each and 
every town, and had no intention of disbanding. 
Zapata distributed a portion of the fifty thousand 
pesos bribe among the members of his general 
staff and pocketed the balance. 

About the middle of June a Federal garrison 
of thirty-seven men, coming from Coyuca de 
Catalan, four hundred miles from Mexico City, 
down in the Balsas country, arrived at Yautepec, 
on their way into the capital. in response to orders 


from the War Department. Ambrosio Figueroa, 
commanding the rebels in Guerrero, allowed the 
handful of Federals to pass in peace, but not so 
Zapata. He was in the hills about twenty miles 
from Yautepec, planning a raid on Cuernavaca, 
when his spies told him of the arrival of the 
Federals in Yautepec. Taking three thousand 
men, he surrounded the little town and sent in 
a demand for the surrender of the garrison, 
coupling the threat of battle with an offer of 
amnesty if the troopers would march out quietly. 
The garrison, however, happened to be made up 
of a portion of the Twelfth Rurales, Diaz’s pet 
regiment among all these noted fighters. Being 
members of the Twelfth, they could not sur- 
render ; bearing in mind the fate of previous 
garrisons at the hands of Zapata, they refused to 
negotiate, and Zapata’s bandits opened fire, the 
rurales barricading themselves in the cuartel, 
the long, low, stone barrack which runs across 
one end of the plaza of Yautepec. 

They fought for nine days, at the end of which 
time two hundred and forty-seven Zapatistas 
had been killed and only one rurale remained 
alive. As his fire grew weaker and weaker, the 
Zapatistas charged the cuartel, Amador Ruiz, a 
lieutenant to Zapata, rushing up with a smoking 
dynamite bomb to hurl at the foot-thick oaken 
doors. Just as he raised his hand to hurl the 
engine of destruction the last rurale, whose name 
is unknown, put a bullet through Ruiz’s heart. 
Another bomb, however, burst wide the door, 
within which the Zapatistas found thirty-six 
rurales dead and one -an remaining alive, but 
shot in thirteen places. 

Then came a demonstration of the incredible 
brutality of the Zapata brothers. They took 
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thfs one survivor, who, by all the laws of war, 
should have been given every attention due to 
a brave enemy, tied his dying body to a tree in 
the plaza, poured gasolene over him, and applied 
the torch. 

Yautepec had little left to loot; it was a 
charred wreck from the first sack of the brigands 
of ‘‘ Atila del Sur”; yet they looted it again, 
and this time destroyed the cartel as well as 
the municipal building. Practically all the 
inhabitants of Yautepec had fled to Cuernavaca 
or to Iguala after the first looting of their homes, 
so that the death-list of this second raid was 
small compared with that of the first. 

While Yautepec was being sacked for the 
second time Cuernavaca, a city of twelve thou- 
sand inhabitants, capital of Morelos, capitulated 
to Madero. All the Diaz garrisons from the 
southern and western parts of the country had 
concentrated there after the fall of the various 
towns, and the rebels feared to attack the well- 
fortified city. When the Federal garrison 
marched out Manuel d’Asunsulo, member of a 
wealthy Italian family of Chihuahua, who had 
joined the revolution when victory seemed 
certain, marched in with three thousand men. 
D’Asunsulo was a good fellow, much given to 
dissipation, but little of a soldier. His lieutenant, 


Martin Vicario, kept order. Now Zapata wanted 
the loot of Cuernavaca, but he knew that so 
long as Martin Vicario was in command there 
would be no looting. Therefore he sent a 
thousand men to Huitzilac, a village about 
ten miles from Cuernavaca, and three hundred 
more to Santa Maria, a station on the railroad 
some thirty miles away. These two forces 
immediately started strong demonstrations, 
the party at Santa Maria wrecking a train and 
robbing the conductor and passengers. D’Asun- 
sulo was intoxicated in Cuernavaca, and Martin 
Vicario, putting young Justo Aragon in com- 
mand of half the force, sent five hundred men to 
Santa Maria and took one thousand himself to 
Huitzilac. As soon as the faithful Vicario was 
gone, Zapata, his forces aligned in battle array, 
approached Cuernavaca. Aragon prepared for 
defence, but D’Asunsulo, who had been found 
by a detail of soldiers, ordered that “ his friend 
Zapata should be allowed to enter.” 
Fortunately Vicario returned in time to unite 
with Aragon, and between them they managed 
to prevent any looting, but Zapata for more than 
two weeks enjoyed the best that Cuernavaca 
afforded for himself and his men. D’Asunsulo, it 
might be mentioned, was afterwards shot dead 
in a quarrel in the Jockey Club in Mexico City. 


Zapata and his " Death Legion™ leaving Cuernavaca after receiving the third payment from the Mexican Government— From 


left to right the leaders are: Eufemio Zapata, Emiliano Zapata, Alfonso 


Miranda, and Joaquin Miranda. 
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While Zapata was in Cuernavaca an emissary 
of Madero made a deal with the bandit leader 
whereby, on payment of forty thousand dollars, 
Zapata was to disband his men, lay down his 
arms, and return to his ranch at Villa Ayala. 
Zapata condoned his offence of not keeping his 
previous promise to disband 
by saying that his men had 
refused to leave him and 
that they feared for Madero’s 
safety until he should be 
seated in the Presidential 
chair early in the following 
December. Inasmuch as 
Madero, not yet President, 
was afraid of the force which 
Zapata had at his back, the 
money was paid—and Zapata 
failed to keep his promise 
quite as easily as he had done 
in the instance of the first 
bribe. 

Under pretext of disband- 
ing his men, Zapata withdrew 
with his brother and their 
combined forces to Villa Ayala 
and the surrounding hills, 
whence they have waged war 
against the Federal troops 
ever since. A branch of this 
band of brigands sacked the 
wealthy and populous town, 
of Pachuca, so close to Mexico 
City that newspaper men in 
the capital heard the sound 
of rioting and orgy over the 
telephone when the corre- 
spondents of various news- 
papers called their employers 
to convey the news of the 
attack. Only about fifty miles 
separate Mexico City and 
Pachuca, and young Gabriel Hernandez, who 
was near Pachuca with some thousand Madcrist 
troops, was rushed into the town, where he 
speedily put down the looting by the capture 
and immediate execution of something like four 
hundred of the rioters. Hernandez was only 
nineteen years of age at the time, but his quick 
and efficient work in the cause of law and order 
saved the city of some sixty thousand inhabitants 
from complete destruction at the hands of about 
two thousand Zapatistas and a mob of nearly 
five thousand of the lower class of the towns- 
people. 

Neither Emiliano Zapata nor Eufemio Zapata, 
personally, had anything to do with the sacking 
of Pachuca ; it was done under the leadership 
of Rafael Martinez, a former school-teacher, a 


well-educated man, who had acted for some 
months as the political and strategic adviser of 
Emiliano Zapata. This diabolical leader escaped 
with most of his organized following, leaving the 
mob, which he had roused, to meet the merciless 
fire of Gabriel Hernandez’s loyal troops. The 
property loss in Pachuca has 
been variously estimated at 
from one hundred thousand 
dollars to half a million; 
probably the latter figure is 
more nearly correct than the 
former. After the Pachuca 
affair Martinez and his band 
scurried through the hills 
across the State of Puebla, 
and rejoined the Zapata 
brothers in the hills near Villa 
Ayala. 

Outside the capital city of 
Cuernavaca Zapata now con- 
trolled the entire State of 
Morelos, one of the richest 
and most heavily-populated 
of all the Mexican States. 
Francisco Madero announced 
that he would leave the city 
of Mexico, go to Cuernavaca, 
sixty-five miles away, and 
there review the troops of 
the rebel leaders of the south 
—Ambrosio Figueroa, Joaquin 
Miranda, Martin Vicario, 
Manvel d’Asunsulo, and Emi- 
liano Zapata. The announce- 
ment that Zapata was still 
counted a loyal revolutionist 
against the Diaz Government 
fell like a thunder-bolt on the 


Jena Salgado, one of Zapata's lieutenants in thinking people of Mexico, 
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and, to allay the clamour, 
Madero announced that he 
would make arrangements in Cuernavaca whereby 
Zapata would return to peaceful pursuits, and 
he extended a personal written invitation to 
each of the rebel leaders named to participate 
in the review. I have always believed that it 
was Madero’s ptan to get Zapata into Cuernavaca 
and there have enough of Figueroa’s loyal men 
to take the bandit chieftain prisoner. 

But here Zapata proved too wily for the 
Government as represented by Madero, who, 
while not yet President, was pulling the strings 
by which Provisional President de la Barra 
moved. Zapata sent a trusted man_ into 
Guerrero, where Ambrosio Figueroa controlled 
the situation for the Government. ‘This envoy 
succeeded in detaching Jesus Salgado and 
fifteen hundred men from Figueroa’s forces to 
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take up the banner of Zapatism. Into the State 
of Puebla Zapata sent Rafael Martinez, who 
succeeded in raising eight hundred men, under 
the leadership of Jesus Morado. About the 
same time “ Tuerto”” (One-Eye) Morales, with 
six hundred men, offered allegiance to Zapata 
from the lower end of Guerrero. 

_ Thus Zapata prevented Figueroa from bring- 
ing a large force of troops from Guerrero, it being 
necessary to leave the greater part of his force 
to combat Salgado and Morales. For the same 
reason Joaquin Miranda could bring only a 
handful from Puebla, while Manuel d’Asunsulo, 
who had command of the Government forces in 
Morelos, was so harassed by small roving bands 
of Zapatistas that he could spare but few for the 
review. 

During the three weeks which preceded the 
review Zapata published avowals of his loyalty 
to the Government in every newspaper in 
Mexico City, and sent a manifesto to the Govern- 
ment asking what he should do to further the 
interests of the established authorities. In a 
way the Government aided him, for, believing 
the bandit leader would fall into the Cuernavaca 
trap, Madero gave out statements in which he 
said that Zapata was loyal and that the scattered 
trouble in Morelos, Puebla, and Guerrero was 


less than Zapata's “‘ Death Legion,” and the trap 
so carefully laid for the bandit chief failed utterly. 
Madero reviewed the forces, and Zapata sent his 
men round three times in front of him, so that 
Madero and his staff believed they saw at least 
forty-five hundred men under the flag of Zapata. 
Then came the paying off, a third time, of these 
troops, Madero believing that if his own officers 
paid off the Zapatistas they would disband at 
once. The place of payment was in front of the 
Bella Vista Hotel, on the plaza, in Cuernavaca, 
and the fifteen hundred Zapatistas received 
thirty thousand pesos for their “ services.” On 
this payment Zapata was able to graft nothing, 
but, far from having the expected effect, it 
immediately made the bandits think that, in 
addition to loot from towns, it was easy to get 
money from the Government. They pocketed 
their money and simply refused either to give 
up their arms or to disband. When Madero 
pleaded with them from the balcony of the hotel 
to go their way in peace they laughed at him 
and threatened to loot the town. Then Madero 
returned to Mexico City, Figueroa was called to 
Iguala, Guerrero, by the increasing trouble with 
Salgado and Morales, while Miranda was forced 
to return to Puebla. Zapata was in control of 
Cuernavaca once more, and the entire State of 
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due entirely to isolated bands of bandits who 
owed no allegiance to Zapata. 

Then Zapata organized his famous “ Death 
Legion,” composed of six hundred mounted men, 
the flower of his forces, armed with revolvers, 
Winchester carbines, and sabres. With these 
men and others, and with two thousand more 
encamped in the hills between Cuernavaca and 
Mexico City, the Zapata brothers rode into 
Cuernavaca to be reviewed by Madero. The 
combined forces of the Government numbered 


* Death Legion.” 


Members of Zapata's 
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Morelos’ lay beneath his hand. He called a 
meeting of his under-leaders—Morales, Morado, 
and Salgado—at Villa Ayala, and sent Rafael 
Martinez and Eufemio Zapata to represent him 
at the conclave. There a definite plan of cam- 
paign was marked out. A messenger was 
received from Pascual Orozco and Braulio 
Hernandez in the north, and another messenger 
from Emilio Vazquez Gomez had a hearing. 
The upshot was that, long before it became known 
that Pascual Orozco had revolted, Zapata opened 
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the rebellion against Madero. who, in the mean- 
time, had become President of Mexico. 

With Cuernavaca as a base, Zapata secured 
control of all Guerrero with the exception of the 
towns of Iguala and Chilpancingo, and of all 
Puebla with the exception of the capital, Puebla. 
Business of all kind came to a standstill ; men 
could not travel except in armed parties of a 
score or more; life was nowhere safe, and no 
woman dared leave her home for fear of the 
lurking bands in the bush and jungle. At the 
moment of writing this condition still prevails, 
but during February of 1912 Madero undertook 
to put an end to it, with a lamentable failure 
and the sacrifice of hundreds of faithful lives as 
the result. 

General Huerta, with something like two thou- 
sand men, was sent south and west from 
Mexico City to Cuernavaca to oust Zapata. 
Huerta’s troops were seasoned campaigners, 
gathered together from the fragments of Diaz’s 
army. General Figueroa was ordered to come 
up from Iguala with his three thousand men, 
and the two forces were to meet at Cuernavaca 
and sweep the bandit leader and his hordes from 
the map. They reached Cuernavaca, but when 
they arrived they found no Zapata. Knowing 
that he could not offer open battle to the regulars 
trained under Diaz, he turned southward to the 
natural fortification known as Horseshoe Hill. 
This is the low crater of an enormous dead hot- 
spring, from which a small section of one wall 
has fallen away, leaving an opening into the pit 
of the crater. On the way the Zapatistas met 
the advance guard of Figueroa’s forces coming 
from the south and annihilated them, killing 
some three hundred of the “‘ yellow jackets,” 
as Figueroa’s Maderist troopers were called. 
This delayed Figueroa long enough for the 
Zapatistas to get into the old crater and to fortify 
themselves in some ruined stone buildings left 
by the Tarascan Indians when they evacuated 
their city at the coming of Cortez and his Tlas- 
callan allies after the conquest of the Aztecs. 

Figueroa sent a messenger to apprise Huerta, 
who had reached Cuernavaca, of the where- 
abouts of Zapata. The latter also sent out a 
rallying cry, and his “ Death Legion” rapidly 
grew to more than three thousand well-armed 
and mounted men. Huerta sent the larger part 
of his force against the entrenched Zapatistas 
and he and Figueroa made simultaneous attacks 
on the mountain, first taking the town of Santa 
Maria, at the base of the hill. The bandits 
made a two-day show of defence of this village, 
in order to give the main body of the force time 
to fortify the crater. Then ensued the bloodiest 
battle of Mexico’s history for the past quarter 
of acentury ; indeed, it was two separate battles, 


one fought on the south-west slope of the hill, 
between the bandits and Figueroa’s men, and 
the other on the north-east slope, between 
the Zapatistas and the veteran Federal 
troops of General Huerta. Figueroa’s men 
were defeated—almost annihilated, in fact— 
but the regulars trained under Diaz and his 
Ministers of War were not to be denied, and they 
finally took the crater, driving the Zapatistas 
out in the direction taken by the “ yellow 
jackets ” when they fled. Zapata’s losses were 
trifling, but more than a thousand Federals of 
both commands were buried in a long trench 
just in sight of the little town of Santa Maria. 
The small-bore, rapid-fire guns of Zapata did 
terrific execution, pouring a well-directed hail 
of steel-shod lead down on the close-packed 
ranks of the attackers, who moved with the 
military solidity of the German and French 
armies, where most of the military officers of 
Mexico are trained. The machine guns of the 
Federals, on the other hand, were of little use, 
and were finally sent to the rear, while the 
Federals charged the slopes of the hill with small 
success. 

This battle of Horseshoe Till, though it ended 
in the ultimate defeat of Zapata, added greatly 
to his prestige in the south, and made the Federal 
arms a source of ridicule throughout Morelos 
and Guerrero. Thereafter Zapata abandoned ~ 
Cuernavaca to the Federals, but immediately 
cut communication by rail between Mexico City 
and the capital of Morelos. He attacked the 
Federal troop-trains again and again at El 
Parque, at Tres Marias, and at other points in 
the heart of the mountains, always managing 
to inflict serious losses on the soldiers without 
losing anything more than a few horses himself. 
Shortly after the battle of Santa Maria, leaving 
a scattered force around Cuernavaca under 
command of his brother, Emiliano Zapata went 
to Villa Ayala and married Juana Mendez. 
daughter of the chief of a tribe of Indians sup- 
posed to be descended from the Tarascans. His 
wife insisted that Emiliano should dispose of 
his harem, which consisted of twenty-six women 
and a large number of children. To each of 
these women Zapata gave one thousand pesos— 
enough to keep her and her children for the 
remainder of their lives—and then scattered 
them through the small villages of the interior 
of the three States over which he held practical 
sway, 

For their wedding trip Zapata and his bride 
went southward on horseback to the town of 

a, which was held by Figueroa, spent four 

ays in the little city without being observed by 
the Federals, and then proceeded to the camps 
of Jesus Salgado and Tuerto Morales, where 
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Zapata left instructions for the importation of 
arms and ammunition from coasting boats along 
the Pacific shore of Guerrero. Thereafter, 
travelling as Indians going to Mexico City to 
sell blankets, they passed on horseback through 
the Federal lines at Cuernavaca up to Mexico 
City, where they spent three days in the house 


States, to which Zapata soon returned. Imme- 
diately on his arrival at his camp near Villa 
Ayala his spies brought him word that the 
Federals were about to attack Villa Ayala. He 
rushed to his stone-walled fortress in the heart 
of the hacienda, gathered his “ Death Legion ” 
inside, posted some of his other forces on the 


Federal “rarales,” in chase of Zapata's men, in a troop-train in the State of Morelos, 


of a friend in the Colonia Guerrero. Zapata 
afterwards stated that there was not a day of 
the time spent in Mexico City that he did not 
walk down San Francisco Street to the National 
Palace. 

Meanwhile the forces under Salgado and 
Morales and Eufemio Zapata and Morado were 
looting vi and ranches and private homes 
without number throughout the three southern 
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hills round about the village, and, after a three- 
day battle, forced the Federals to retire. Villa 
Ayala is to-day a thorn in the side of the Madero 
Government—a thorn which it dare not attempt 
to withdraw. 

As Zapata continued his raids and the 
Federals proved themselves completely unable 
to prevent the devastating work of his hordes, 
the people of Morelos came over to his side and 
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his forces increased enormously. The hitherto 
peaceful farmers supplied him with food and 
refused to give the Federal scouts any informa- 
tion regarding his whereabouts. As a result, 
hundreds of innocent dwellers in the country-side 
were hanged or shot by the Federals when they 
declared they knew nothing of the bandit leader 
and his men. Out of these hundreds, possibly 
a few did know something of Zapata, but they 
did not tell, even when brought face to face with 
death. The others died innocent of all connec- 
tion with the brigand. 

Zapata, hearing of these executions, com- 
menced reprisals ; no Federal or no small band 
of Federals dared leave any of the military posts, 
for they would be massacred before they had 
gone five miles along the crooked mountain 
trails. Zapatista sharpshooters lay in the under- 
growth around the towns having Federal 
garrisons, and every time a soldier appeared in 
the outskirts or on the roof of a building he was 
picked off with a rifle-ball. This began to get 
monotonous, and a youthful newspaper man of 
Mexico City was sent by Madero to arrange a 
treaty of peace with the “ Attila of the South.” 
Zapata agreed to a peace treaty, on condition 
that he was made Minister of War. Madero, 
owing to the opposition of the members of his 
Cabinet, refused to make this deal, and then 
Zapata agreed to accept a sum of money, said 
to have been thirty thousand pesos, to end all 
trouble in the south. Under this agreement 
Figueroa and Huerta and the Federal troops 
were to cease operations in the south, and Zapata 
was to take his “ Death Legion” and put an 
end to the lawlessness, which, he insisted, was 
not being committed by his men, but by bands 
of highwaymen who had no connection with 
him. As to the size of the sum of money he 
actually received, I have no means of knowing, 
but, after getting it, Zapata for the third time 
played false, and made no attempt to disband his 
men. Indeed, within three weeks after receiving 
this last sum he appeared in person at Milpa 
Alta, ninetcen miles from the National Palace 
in Mexico City, and razed three villages to the 
ground, destroying every stone house with 
dynamite and every wooden building with fire. 
‘Troops were sent in pursuit of the rebels, but, 
after sustaining a fight of half a day, the rebels 
fled, apparently uninjured by their contact with 
the Federals. 

Zapata’s next appearance was about ten days 
later, at Tlalnepantla, a suburb twelve miles 
from the National Palace. ‘There Zapata indited 
a manifesto to Madero, declaring that he would 
enter Mexico City, take Chapultepec Castle, 


hang Madero to one of the great three-hundred- 
year-old cypress trees in Chapultepec Park, and 
drive the entire Madero family from Mexico. 
So far he has not made good his threat, but his 
power is increasing daily, while Madero’s popu- 
larity is on the wane. Incidentally, while he 
was in Tlalnepantla, Zapata liberated all the 
prisoners, some eighty in number, in the local 
jail, killed four or five policemen, and looted 
the few small stores in the pretty suburb. All 
the inhabitants fled to Mexico City, and the place 
is now practically deserted. 

Following this close approach to the capital, 
President Madero established a Press censor- 
ship over all telegraph lines, so that no news 
could enter the city from the many skirmishes 
fought with the Zapatistas on three sides of his 
capital, and likewise prevented any news un- 
favourable to the Government from being cabled 
to the outside world. The revolution led by 
Pascual Orozco in Chihuahua was now well 
under way, and the Government withdrew all 
the Federal troops from the south with the 
exception of small garrisons in Cuernavaca, 
Iguala, Puebla, and Chilpancingo, sending part 
of them to the north and holding part in Mexico 
City to reinforce the sadly depleted garrison 
there. Zapata thereupon issued a proclamation 
announcing his loyalty to Pascual Orozco and 
Emilio Vazquez Gomez, and established his 
capital in Petlalcingo, in the State of Puebla, 
where he. named a “ cabinet’ and a staff of 
officials. His capital is still there, as I write 
this, and he still controls the three States named. 
In fact, he is reaching out into the States of 
Tlaxcala and Mexico as rapidly as possible, and 
the Federal army is not strong enough to oppose 
him. How will it all end ? 

One word in conclusion. Readers familiar 
with conditions in Mexico during the past year 
or fifteen months will wonder why accounts of . 
the looting of Cuautla and Jonacatepec have 
been omitted from the story of Zapata which I 
have written. Both towns, the former of which 
had ten thousand inhabitants and the latter 
four thousand, were wiped from the map as 
completely as if some Titan’s giant broom had 
been used to remove their heavy stone buildings. 
Not a vestige of their prosperity remains, and 
their inhabitants dare not rebuild them through 
fear of the return of Zapata. Details of their 
sacking, however, are unobtainable without a 
trip to their sites, and therefore I have left them 
out of my list. The sack of Cuautla followed 
the loot of Jojutla, and the raid on Jonacatepec 
was started shortly thereafter, and was com- 
pleted only a few months ago. 
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The La Cruz Mine, where the Author met with the exciting adventures here related. 
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How We Held the Mine. 


BY EDWARD HOEFLICH, OF MEXICO CITY. 
ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE SOPER. 


How an American mining expert fought a tribe of half-savage Indians for the control of an ancient 
gold mine, and finally conquered. 


{ ELEGRAM, sir.” 
With these words the bell-boy 
f at the Iturbide Hotel, in Mexico 
City, accosted me in the lobby as 
I returned from a ramble in the 
Avenida de San Francisco several years ago. 
I had been anxiously awaiting a communica- 


tion from my employers in London, and, hastily © 


tearing open the envelope, I read as follows :— 
-“London, Oct. 19, 19—. La Cruz deal 
arranged. Leave at once for mine. Ask Gover- 
nor letter to jefe politico. Cable Dunn to meet 
you at Patzcuaro.—J. M. Peacock AND Co.” 
The La Cruz mines had been worked by the 


Spaniards since the time of the conquest of 
Mexico. At the beginning of the last century 
Baron Humboldt visited these famous gold and 
silver properties, and was favourably impressed. 
After the Spaniards were driven out the Indians, 
descendants of people of pure Aztec blood, took 
possession of the mines, and during the many 
revolutionary wars that followed all trace of the 
titles was lost. Several attempts to work the 
mines were made by foreign companies, but the 
half-savage descendants of the Montezumas 
refused to tolerate the pale-faces, and practically 
drove them away. 

During the early ‘nineties a French company 
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took possession of the mines, and, with ample 
protection and the aid of the State troops, 
operations were resumed. _ IIl-feeling was notice- 
able among the Indians, but, with the soldiers 
near at hand, they remained calm. For several 
years the peace had not been disturbed, and 
accordingly the Governor withdrew the military. 
Within a few days, however, trouble began again. 
The Indians refused to work, killed many of the 
foreigners, and destroyed much costly machinery. 
‘The soldiers returned in hot haste and order was 
re-established, but no one cared to venture into 
this part of the country again. 

My employers in London had endeavoured to 
acquire the property several years before, and 
when they noticed the difficulties of the French 
company they were quite ready to take advan- 
tage of them. At that time I was in Chile, 
investigating a copper property, and one day I 
was surprised to receive a cable ordering me to 
proceed to Mexico City and there await further 
instructions. ‘These had now arrived in the 
shape of the cablegram I held in my hand. 

I promptly made inquiries about the La Cruz 
mines, and heard many conflicting and dis- 
couraging stories concerning them, but after my 
experiences in South America I determined to 
proceed, despite this gossip. My preparations 
were soon made, and, after sending a telegram to 
our agent at Patzcuaro to have horses and guides 
ready, I took the night train, arriving the follow- 
ing day at the State capital. 

Here Governor Rosales received me very 
cordially and offered me a guard of soldiers ; 
but I declined the escort, preferring to handle 
the Indians alone. The Governor gave me a 
commission as commandante of my forces, and 
also a letter to the jefe politico, Sefior Juan 
Munoz. When I left the Governor I noticed 
several Indians standing about, apparently 
watching my movements, but I was in a hurry 
to catch the next train, and rushed to the station, 
arriving at Patzcuaro about midnight of the 
same day. Besides a few Indians, covered to 
the eyes in their serapes, there was no one at 
the depot. 

Boarding a mule-car, I sat down, and while 
we were going at a good speed a solitary figure 
swung on to the back platform. I noticed that 
it was an Indian and then forgot him. After 
half an hour’s ride we reached the town. At the 
Hotel Diligencias I found a telegram from Dunn, 
advising me that, on account of pressing business, 
he could not join me until the next Sunday. As 
I could not wait four days longer, 1 decided to 
leave next morning, as scheduled beforehand. 
H. H. Dunn was an old chum of mine, and always 
ready for an adventure. I missed him very 
much, as I had vivid recollections of our last 


experience together at Callao, where he saved 
my life. 

Wishing to give definite instructions to my 
faithful servant Pedro, who was taking care of 
our horses at the livery stables, I crossed a small 
park in front of the hotel, when, turning a corner 
hidden by a thick brush, I was accosted by an 
Indian, whom I recognized as the man who had 
ridden with me on the car from the depot. 
Involuntarily I reached for my pistol. The 
fellow, however, made no attempt to attack. 
Instead, I heard a swift whisper: ‘“ Beware ! 
Do not go to La Cruz, or you will never return to 
tell the tale.” Then, like a flash, he disappeared. 

This was annoying; it looked as though I 
was being shadowed. My mind, however, was 
made up, and I meant to go ahead. At the 
livery stable I met a young Swiss geologist, John 
Red by name, who was on his way to the extinct 
volcano of Jorullo, to make studies for his 
Government. He did not understand Spanish, 
and begged me to help him out with the owner 
of the stable. I told him about my contem- 
plated trip, and I could tell from his face that he 
was more than anxious to join me. He made a 
good impression upon me, being well built, six 
feet two in height, and, besides being good com- 
pany, I decided that he would develop into a 
valuable acquisition for my enterprise. 

I accordingly made him a proposition straight 
from the shoulder, so to speak, and he accepted, 
saying he was ready to leave at a moment’s 
notice. 

Early next morning I left Patzcuaro, accom- 
panied by the geologist, my servant Pedro, and 
three Indians with the pack-mules. Two of the 
Indians had been recommended by our agent, 
and the third was picked up in the street. We 
were all heavily armed, and carried enough 
weapons in reserve to arm a dozen men. 

The mine lay on the western border of the 
State, a few miles from the Pacific Ocean—a four 
days’ horseback trip, mostly over good trails. 
The first day passed without incident, and I 
soon forgot the strange warning I had received 
from the Indian in the little park. Sitting 
around our camp-fire in the evening, I noticed an 
animated conversation going on among our mule- 
drivers. ‘Tired from the ten hours’ trip, we 
turned into our tents early, and I was half asleep 
when my ear caught a stealthy movement out- 
side the tent. 

With a hunter’s instinct I raised myself on 
my elbow, thinking that some wild animal was 
prowling about. Hardly had I done so than a 
long blade was thrust through the canvas not 
three inches from the place where I had been 
resting a moment before! My involuntary 
shout awakened the entire camp, and, when I had 
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hurriedly tumbled out, we grabbed our guns and 
started after my assailant, who had made tracks 
at top speed. The search was long and fruitless, 
and we returned empty-handed, tired, and foot- 
sore. 

In the morning Pedro notified me that the 
Indian we had picked up in Patzcuaro had dis- 
appeared, and, checking the rifles, I missed 
a Winchester. Looking back, I could easily 
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join up the links of the chain of recent events, 
and although we were one man short I felt 
decidedly safer. 

On the second day we entered a tropical 
country, passing through a beautiful palm 
forest, alive with thousands of parrots and 
monkeys; it was also, to our great sorrow, 
filled with venomous insects. Towards dusk 
we reached an affluent of the Balsas River, but, 

’ being without a guide, we did not dare to ford 
the stream in the darkness. Accordingly we 
pitched our camp near the river and built a fire. 

I put out guards for the night, but nothing 
disturbed our rest, and next morning we waded 
the stream. Tired and footsore, we reached La 
Cruz towards dusk of the next day. Follow- 
ing the trail, we descended from an elevation of 
about eleven thousand feet to about five 
thousand feet, and in a short distance we 
made out a small white house—the end of our 
journey. 

Next morning I summoned the jefe politico, 
handed him the Governor’s letter, showed him 


my commission, and begged him to explain to 
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Typical mountain scenery on the way to the mine. 


the Indians that the safest and best plan would 
be for them to work in peace with us. I talked 
over the situation with him, and he promised 
me his hearty co-operation. Looking over the 
mines, I decided to start work immediately, 
and, notifying the Indians—on whom we relied 
for labour—almost the entire village turned out 
to work the next day. This over-willingness 
surprised me, as I had expected to have trouble 
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in securing men. Not to be taken unawares, 
however, I selected, on the advice of the jefe 
politico, a few trusted men. These I armed 
with Winchester rifles and Colt revolvers, and 
gave them the high-sounding name of “ body- 
guard.” I did this more for effect than any- 
thing else, as I did not expect to have recourse 
to them for help. 

After a thorough investigation of the mine, I 
started to clean the principal workings, and per- 
sonally attended to all the preliminary work. 
In the meantime John Red scoured the neigh- 
bouring country, and in this way became 
thoroughly acquainted with the territory immedi- 
ately adjacent to the mine—a factor which was 
later of great help to us. 

The first week passed without disturbances, 
but on pay-day I noticed signs of restlessness 
among the miners. In the afternoon I passed 
through the village, where I got a glimpse of the 
Indian who had disappeared the first night 
from my camp, and whom I suspected of the 
midnight attack. 

This village, called La Cruz, lay in a deep 
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valley, the houses being perched on both sides, 
forming one long street. In the middle was the 
public park, with the market-place adjoining. 
The inhabitants are typical descendants of the 
Aztecs, practically full-blooded, tall, and well 
built. Living far away from all civilization, 
they retain many pagan superstitions, although 
nominally Christians. To kill a foe is, in their 
eyes, a justifiable act; and anyone who does 
not believe as they do is considered an enemy. 
The authorities have very little power, as the 
Indians claim to be the rightful owners of all 
the land and the mines, and often take the law 
into their own hands. A market scene on Sun- 
day, however, when the devotees file out of the 
church, makes one think that these children of 
Nature are quite harmless, and incapable of 
disturbing the peace. 

- Contemplating this beautiful picture from a 
street corner near the church, I observed the 
women and children looking wonderingly at us. 
The expression on the men’s faces, I noticed, 
became more sombre, and they gripped hard at 
their machetes—the long, sabre-like knives 
which accompany the Mexican Indian every- 
where. 

Returning to the mine, I found Dunn, who 
had arrived a few hours before with a solitary 
guide. After the past week’s experience I was 
more than glad to be able to 
count upon Dunn, a natural 
born fighter. We three foreigners 
and our guard, I decided, would 
be able to cope with the whole 
village in case of necessity. 

Next morning hardly half-a- 
dozen of our miners showed up. 
There was trouble in the air, 
and, on entering the mine, we 
found the fifth level flooded and 
two of the pumps out of order. 

With grave forebodings, I in- 
structed Dunn and John Red to 
continue the investigation while 
I went out with Pedro to see 
what was going on. When I 
reached the house I saw armed 
Indians just outside our 
premises, but they were appa- 
rently so surprised to see me 
alive that I had a chance to 
Tush into the house and lock the 
doors. Once inside, I dashed 
to the window and levelled my 
rifle at the leader of the band. 
A-few stray shots were fired at 
me, embedding themselves in the 
thick walls, but one bullet from 


me drove the entire crowd away. From a) 
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When the patio was clear again Pedro and I 
ventured out once more. Then, to my horror, 
I saw the mutineers edging towards the dynamite- 
house !_ I was in a great predicament now, for 
shooting was too dangerous. Giving strict 
orders to Pedro, who had served in the Spanish- 
American War and was a dead shot, the pair of 
us made a rush to within a hundred yards, and 
then picked off two of the men. Our fire was 
answered, but the Indians were so frightened 
at our unexpected acticn that they would not 
stand, but fled demoralized. 

After this, apparently, they held a consulta- 
tion, which lasted more than two hours. Mean- 
while I was awaiting Dunn’s return with great 
anxiety. Stationing myself at the window of 
our house, I saw Dunn and John Red emerging 
from the mine, and they presently joined me. 
Not to be unprepared in case of a night attack, 
we held a council of war. I sent a note to the 
jefe politico, but he could not be found—had 
gone hunting, I was told. 

Leaving a watch, we set to work on the pumps 
with the few remaining ‘faithful labourers, 
believing that the mutinous Indians had 
received a good lesson and would return to 
work next day as if nothing had happened. 
Tired from a hard day’s work, we ate a 
hearty supper, and then, sitting over a bottle 
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of wine, Dunn told me the result of his investi- 
gation in the mine. . : 
“In entering a cross-cut,” he said, “ which 
connects the two principal tunnels, the ground 
suddenly gave way under our feet. The geologist 
was in front, and luckily I remained behind. 
As he fell I grabbed him by the shoulder and 


pebble struck sharply against the window. 
Anticipating trouble, we were ready for any- 
thing. Turning out the light on the table, I 
opened the door. A little Indian girl, the 
daughter of one of our guards, entered, trembling 
violently, and handed me a note advising me 
that about a hundred Indians were trying to 
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held him in my grip for a few moments. It 
seemed a century before, with my help, he was 
able to raise himself to the surface. 

“ A yawning abyss of three hundred feet pre- 
sented itself in the glare of our lamps. Upon 
closer investigation, we found it to be an old 
shaft of the Spanish workings, cleverly covered 
and concealed by a thin layer of earth, which, 
in the semi-darkness, could not be distinguished 
from the solid floor. After that we moved on 
with the greatest care, tapping the bottom and 
the walls, until at the farther end we heard a 
hollow sound. A few blows with our picks 
opened a hole, and, to our surprise, we found 
ourselves on the other side of the hill. Knowing 
the desperate character of the Indians, we 
covered up the opening, with the idea of having 
a safe exit in case of necessity. We spent more 
than two hours in the mine. Approaching the 
entrance we heard a strange noise and, grabbing 
our six-shooters, we edged to the door.” 

Dunn had hardly finished his story when a 


surround the mine. We were on the alert, and 
not wishing to risk an unequal fight during the 
night we decided to enter the workings and try 
to get into the open country through the outlet 
Dunn had found. 

We got inside the mine without accident, and 
speedily made our way to the secret exit. Our 
antagonists were not asleep, however, for as we 
carefully removed the first few stones we beheld 
an Indian guard standing outside in the moon- 
light. Leaping out, I covered the Indian with 
my revolver and relieved him of his rifle and 
pistols. In no time we had him safely bound 
and gagged. There were no other Indians 
anywhere in sight. 

Waiting at this point until the moon became 
brighter, we went over the whole situation, and 
decided to try to fall on the attacking force 
from the rear. I had left Pedro, with three men, 
to watch the house, and we now made a circuitous 
turn towards this point, hearing shooting in the 
distance as we advanced. .The fight was on, 
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“As he fell I grabbed him by the shoulder.” 
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and we could distinctly hear the crack of our 
men’s Winchesters. Reaching a small eminence, 
where we found a natural parapet, we poured 
volley after volley in the direction of the 
attackers. 

The distance was too great for us to hit any- 
one, but our tactics out-generalled our foes for 


other trifling accidents continued without cessa- 
tion, pointing to some underhand work, and 
often we escaped miraculously from falling 
stones, or slipping of the ladders of the shafts. 
In spite of all this we continued our work, 
seemingly unconcerned. We were very pleased 
with the rich ore given up by the deeper drifts 


Mr. Hoeflich and Mr. H. H. Dunn at the secret entraace to the mine. 
From a Photograph. 


the present and they dispersed in the darkness, 
permitting us to re-enter the house. 

The next few days were passed in a sort of 
waiting game. Finally I sent a proclamation to 
the village stating that it was our wish to work 
in peace with the population. I invited the men 
to come back to work, but I also gave them to 
understand that we intended to stay and win 
the battle. On receipt of this the Indians had 
a long pow-wow. The meeting was exciting ; 
a minority voted for the continuance of the fight, 
but next day almost all the men returned to 
work. 

This sudden capitulation to my demands was 
not entirely to my liking, but I decided to go 
ahead and let the future take care of itself. I 
knew that I could not depend upon the jefe 
politico for assistance, but as I was aware that a 
party of Frenchmen, with our engineer, were on 
the way to the coast, passing our mine, I hoped 
to be able to stave off any actual danger until 
their arrival. 

Although we watched our miners narrowly, 
and noticed something going on amongst them, 
we failed entirely to get to the bottom of. the 
mystery. Breakdowns in our machinery and 


of the ancient Spanish workings; the mine 
seemed to be a real treasure-house. I sent a 
very glowing report to my employers in London, 
only mentioning our past troubles very lightly. 
Not knowing what the future had in store for us, 
we took advantage of the apparent willingness 
of our miners, exerted every effort, and in a few 
weeks had the mine in good shape, the old work- 
ings cleaned, and different sections of ore blocked 
out. Nevertheless, the continuous strain was 
telling upon our nerves, and I waited anxiously 
for the coming of the permanent engineer, who 
was supposed to relieve me as soon as I had 
re-established peace. But it was not fated that 
we should escape so easily ; I was destined to be 
involved in the worst fight I ever passed through 
in my life. All the time secret agitation went 
on among the Indians. I knew the ringleaders, 
but I considered discretion the better part of 
valour for the present. preparing myself to strike 
when the opportunity should come. 

On December 11th we paid off our men, as on 
the next day the great feast of the Virgin of 
Guadalupe was to be celebrated. Not antici- 
pating a sudden surprise, Dunn was hunting, 
while my bodyguard went in separate squads to 
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the church for the services. John Red and 
Pedro I kept with me at the house. While I 
was busy at the mine Dunn had devoted his 
time to perfecting our defences. We built 
strong stockades around the mine, having three 
lines of fortifications—first, the natural eminences 
around the property, which would give us some 
advantage at the beginning ; second, the stock- 
ades ; and last, the buildings, which could be 
taken only in a hand-to-hand fight. 

Smoking my pipe, I attended to my corre- 
spondence, supposed to be sent out the following 
day. In the meantime Red, our geologist, took 
his gun and field-glasses and mounted a huge 
boulder, from which he could see the entire valley 
for miles around, and 
the village as well. ena 
In looking about 
he noticed a strange 
movement in the 
village. Men were 
riding to and fro 
on horseback, and 
suddenly a cavalcade 
of about ten Indians 
set out in the direc- 
tion of the mine, 
following a round- 
about route. 

At the same time 
a part of our guard, 
which had gone to 
church, came rush- 
ing back from the 
other side. John 
smelt trouble at 
once, ran to my 
office, and advised 
me of what he had 
seen. I promptly 
called out all my 
available force, and 
was sorry to find 
that Dunn was miss- 
ing, although  ex- 
pected to return at 
any minute. Mean- 
while the Indians 
approached our out- 
works, where I stood 
seemingly | uncon- 
cerned. The leader, 
an old friend of mine, 
and the cacique or chief of the tribe, got off his 
horse and begged for an interview, which I 
readily granted on the condition that his 
followers retired and that he left his arms 
behind. The old man—he was about seventy 
—spoke in a dignified way, saying that the 


Mr. John Red, the geologist, on the huge boulder from which be 
saw the Indians moving to the attack. 
From a Photograph. 


men liked me, but that they would not tolerate 
any foreigners at the mines, the latter being 
the tribe’s own property. He entreated me 
to withdraw, otherwise, he said, more trouble 
than ever would occur. 

I let him have his say, and when he had 
finished I tried to explain to him that I was the 
representative of a company which had spent 
its money on buying the mine, and that I intended 
to stick to my post until my last cartridge was 
fired. If he thought his tribe had been robbed, 
I told him, he must:-apply to the authorities and 
find out who sold the mine to the English com- 
pany. Tears ran down the old man’s haggard 
face as I told him I meant to stay ; but when he 

saw that I was ob- 

durate he straight- 
ened up and warned 
me once for all to 
leave the property. 

Otherwise, he said, 

he and his people 

would kill every one 
of us and take 
forcible possession of 
the mine. Once more 

. I refused, and then 
he left me. 

Now, if ever, we 
were “up against 
it.” We had to 
fight and win and 
get the Indians 
under complete sub- 
mission, or be killed. 
I explained _ the 
gravity of the situa- 
tion to my men, but 
I spoke in a hopeful 
strain, and I found 
that they were ready 
to do their duty. 
The afternoon passed 
slowly, but we had 
no time to think, as 
we had our hands 
full in fixing a ram- 
part on the south 
side of the dynamite- 
house. 

In the meantime 
Dunn had returned 
with his men, re- 

inforcing our garrison materially. Presently 
John, who was on the look-out on the 
farther end of our breastworks, made me 
the promised signal of the approach of the 
enemy. I gave the last instructions to 
my men, and we sallied forth to take 
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“We drove the Indians out of the stockades, beyond the breastworks, and out into the plain.” 


up our posts behind the outermost breast- 
works. 

There were about two hundred of the Indians, 
armed mostly with muzzle-loaders, a few modern 
rifles, machetes, and some revolvers. By this 
time the enemy had learned our tactics, and did 
not rush us in large bodies, but a few of the 
sharp-shooters tried to pick us off. We saw 
that they were playing for time and were waiting 
for the night, when, with their large numbers, 
they could overwhelm us. We therefore decided 
to force the fighting with an open attack, shed- 
ding as little blood as possible. A few men 
remained behind the breastworks to draw the 
attention and fire of our assailants, while the 


rest rushed out with raised machetes, taking the 
Indians by surprise. : 

A few were slightly wounded, and the remain- 
der withdrew for a short distance. They soon 
rallied, however, and after consultation with the 
chiefs the whole force decided on a simultaneous 
attack. We had gained our point and withdrew 
behind our strong stockades, where we could 
easily withstand a siege. 

The Indians were so certain of approaching 
victory that they built camp-fires and continued 
their feast in honour of the Virgin of Guadalupe. 
That, however, was not part of our programme, 
and we therefore harassed them with a scattered 
fire. When Dunn picked off one of the leaders 
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they sprang up, brandishing their weapons and 
swearing vengeance. On they came, but we 
saved our fire, as our ammunition was not very 
abundant. We let them approach to within 
about fifty yards, when, with a well-directed, 
withering fire, we brought them to a stop. 
Crouching behind a small mound, Dunn, John, 
and I poured an effective fire into their ranks, 


and we could see a number of the fighters falling. _ 
At the same time we lost the captain of our — 


guard, and Pedro was wounded by a stray shot. 
The enemy was already demoralized, but the 
Indian of this country is a fatalist, unafraid of 
death, and they still came on, so we were forced 
to retire to our last and strongest fortification— 
the house. We withdrew slowly, and in the 
hand-to-hand fight with machetes that ensued 
Dunn received a deep gash in his left arm. The 
enemy, however, suffered fearfully, losing ten 
killed and more than a score of wounded. 

Back in the house once more, we held a con- 
sultation. We could stand a siege for a short 
time, but if the rebels gnce got hold of our dyna- 
mite nothing could save us. There was no alter- 
native but to fight, and | considered a sudden, 
unexpected sally the best plan in the circum- 
stances. With a last handshake, Dunn, with 
his left arm in a sling, John, full of fight, and 
myself rushea out, revolver and machete in 
hand, and our men behind us. The surprise was 
most effective ; we drove the Indians out of the 


stockades, beyond the breastworks, and out into 
the plain. They made a good stand, but we got 
them ranning at last. One-third of our native 
force was down, and I had been touched by a 
stray bullet, the blood trickling from a wound on 
the side of my head. 

The Indians lost heavily in this last charge, 
and made no attempt to attack us as we returned 
to the mine. Going over the battle-ground, I 
noticed a terribly-cut-up fellow who, with his 
last strength, was aiming his revolver at me. 
With a swift blow I knocked the weapon out of 
his hand, and, examining his face more closely, 
recognized my old friend who had tried his knife 
on me the first night of our journey to the mine. 
The poor fellow was done for, and presently 
expired. 

We took turns in watching all night, and next 
morning were horrified to see the havoc our guns 
and machetes had made. Every family in the 
village seemed to have suffered more or less. 
The spirit of the rebels was effectively broken, 
and our display of courage had made us masters 


- of the situation. 


Two days after the fight the Frenchmen, with 
our engineer, arrived, and I was only too glad to 
turn the mine over to him, having duly complied 
with my employers’ instructions. After install- 
ing my successor I left the La Cruz mine for ever, 
and I am glad to add that no further trouble of 
any kind has occurred since. 


The party of engineers who came up to relieve the Author. 
From a Photograph. 
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high spirits as he rode across the plaza, he 
whipped out a six-shooter and shot dead an 
Indian squatted against the wall, occupied in 
the consumption of his daily meal of maize. 
Somewhat sobered by the act, the foreigner 
dismounted, and, shoving a few sovereigns into 
the Indian’s mouth, continued his journey 


, TN | South America is “ a land of horrors.” 
ree Gl Well, there are some things there 
ach) | which might come under that denomi- 
nation, of course. What country 
has not got them ?__Law and order, for instance, 


are not quite what they might be in some parts, 


and human life is held very cheap. 

In a Peruvian village east of the Cordilleras, 
sufficiently important, as the centre of a popula- 
tion of some seventy thousand Indians, to con- 
tain responsible authorities, a certain foreigner 
in the year of grace 1911 mounted his mule with 
the idea of a journey to Arequipa. Being in 


whistling. The sub-prefect of the town was 
notified of the incident, and, coming to the spot, 
observed the sovereigns, which were duly 
extracted. Presumably the thought at once 
suggested itself to him that where gold was so 
recklessly bestowed there must be more. He 
therefore sent a motley force. of police and 
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soldiers to bring back the murderer. The latter, 
on being confronted by the sub-prefect and local 
judge, promptly offered a sum of fifty pounds, 
with a further remittance of a hundred and fifty 
pounds from Arequipa, to square the affair. 
The offer was accepted, and some verdict equiva- 
lent to “‘ justifiable homicide ” duly signed. As 
the hundred and fifty pounds did not arrive, 
however, a letter of reminder was sent to 
Arequipa, whence in due course a reply was 
received that, as the act had been justified, not 
a cent more would be paid, and, further, that if 
any trouble was made the writer was returning 
to the village shortly, and would deal with the 


A scene in the city of Matto Grosso. 


(Photograph. 


authorities! Nothing more was done. The 
story came to me just recently, and was general 
property among local travellers. 

Last year a man of mixed Italian and Peruvian 
blood, employed on a gold mine on the Alti- 
planicie, calmly walked into the mine and shot 
dead the manager, an Englishman or American, 
who had threatened to dismiss him. He then 
proceeded, with the murdered man’s mule, to 
Kohata. ‘‘ Where is Mr. W—— ?” asked the 
principal inhabitant. “ I’ve just sent him to 
heaven,” was the cold-blooded reply. The man, 
who is guilty of several other murders, is at 
present at large and unmolested in the neigh- 


One of the Author's camps on the River Heath—To the left is a deserted hut of the Guarayo Indians. 
From a Photograph. 
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bourhood of Moco Moco. Practically the limit 
of Peruvian jurisdiction extends the length of 
the telegraph and no farther. The provincial 
authorities, away from the Altiplanicie, are not 
easy to replace by good men, and take little 
account of crime unless it is perpetrated by an 
Indian on the spot or there is a possibility of 
profit. The majesty of the law is not very 
imposing where communications are long and 
difficult. 

In Bolivia this is not the case to anything 
like the same extent, for there is better com- 
munication with the forest country. There 
may be isolated cases, as there are localities 
where the savages will invariably kill the 


Colonel Fawcett’s camp at the limit of navigation on the Upper Heath. 


(Photograph. 


traveller if they can but murder cannot be 
openly perpetrated and the assassin remain at 
large. In out-of-the-way places money may 
possibly open the prison gate, but there are 
Europeans in the jail in La Paz under life- 
sentence for murder, and who, without the 
President’s clemency, will never come out. 

The rubber industry has been stated to be 
full of grave abuses, but in Bolivia the rubber 
business of the rivers is now almost entirely in 
the hands of Messrs. Suarez Hermanos, who 
treat their Indians and white employés with 
justice and consideration. They employ many 
Englishmen. Moreover, the Bolivian rubber- 
pickers, who are paid for what they gather, are 


From a) The expedition on the Upper Heath. 
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more or less independent, as in Brazil. Peru, 
however, in spite of the prominence of her 
capital and the considerable foreign element 
there and in the coast towns, lives on an old 
reputation which she does not altogether deserve. 
The provincial authorities, who could do much 
to put a stop to abuses, are too often subsidized 
by those interested in their continuance. Never- 
theless, apart from the harsh treatment of the 
aborigines, it is doubtful if the sum of iniquity 
amounts to anything serious. Circumstances 
are difficult and the officials are ill-paid ; indeed, 
they not infrequently pay for their jobs and the 
accompanying opportunities for “‘ graft.”” 

Where rubber is not exploited the forests are 
unexplored and untouched by civilization, and 


Curious leaf huts of the Echojas on the River Heath. 
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here the savage still holds undisputed sway. 


.Few people seem to realize that the heart of the 


South American continent still holds, in diminish- 
ing numbers, a large population of aboriginal 
people. On the main rivers and for some dis- 
tance inland, in places where they are not shot 
at sight, these savages have trade relations with 
their civilized neighbours, and if they have to 
be visited with discretion they are at least dis- 
posed to be friendly. This, however, is not 
always the case. There are regions where no 
native of the continent, white or coloured, will 
venture, where expedition after expedition has 
been lost, and where hostility is the first instinct 
between civilized and uncivilized man. 

Not many years ago, for instance, an expedi- 


Building “balsas "’ for the river journey. 
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tion of forty people, headed by North Americans, 
entered Matto Grosso and disappeared. They 
were subsequently discovered by a Brazilian 
expedition which was sent in search of them. 
The skeleton of every member of the ill-fated 
party was found tied to a tree! What horrors 
they went through before death mercifully came 
to their relief must be left to the imagination. 

Another expedition of eight entered the same 
region and only one man escaped—all the rest 
were killed off silently and unexpectedly one 
by one by the savages lurking in the impene- 
trable depths of the forest. The survivor was 
almost mad from the effects of his nightmare 
experiences. 

An expedition of a hundred and twenty peons, 
with an Italian and his son, entered the region 
of the Caupolican some years ago looking for 
rubber. One man returned. The rest died of fever 
and starvation, and in part were killed by savages. 

A rubber firm of Riveralta, in the Beni, not 
long ago sent an expedition of twenty-three men 
into practically the same region on a similar 
quest. Three only came back; the rest died 
of fever and starvation. Starvation sounds 
almost unbelievable in forest country, and yet 
it is only too likely to happen. If a party knows 
nothing of forest roots and fruits, it must depend 
entirely upon game, and game is hard to find 
for a party which dares not separate for fear of 
being bushed or cut off by savages. No organi- 
zation intended for exploration work in these 
forests can carry more than three weeks’ supply 
of preserved food per man, because, unlike 
African travellers, every individual must be fed 
from the carried supplies. Progress in the forest 
is often very slow; we cut in Matto Grosso 
only five hundred yards daily sometimes—not 
a road, but just a way to get through. In rgrr, 
in the Caupolican and following a river, we took 
a month to travel thirty miles! Small wonder, 
then, that it is possible to starve. 

Indiscretion 
and inexperience 
bring about most 
of the disasters 
to explorers and 
pioneers, the tale 
of which is well- 
nigh endless. 

The savages 
mainly live in the 
inaccessible 
regions around 
and between the 
watersheds of the 
smaller tribu- 
taries of the Ama- 
zon, and in the 


Bringing back the chief's son after the skirmish with the savages. 
From a Photograph, 


more remote fastnesses at the foot of the East 
Andean slopes, where there is no rubber. .Very 
little is known for certain about them, and they 
afford the most interesting study that remains 
of this kind in the world to-day. There are 
positively bewildering romances which have yet 
to be disproved by any explorer who will stake 
his life against the manifold dangers of such a 
quest. 

To read of the conditions of such work may 
be interesting, but the experience itself is hard 
almost beyond belief. Months of camp life in 
a hammock in the heart of the forest, always a 
prey to insects, always vigilant ; living on what 
the forest will afford, sometimes starving and 
sometimes soaked to the skin for weeks, night 
and day; carrying everything on one’s back, 
without porters or animals, is work for enthusi- 
asts and strong men only. It is nerve-wrecking 
for even the strongest, speedily fatal to those 
less robust. One’s imagination may paint giant 
forests, bewilderingly beautiful with gorgeous 
butterflies and brilliantly-plumaged birds flutter- 
ing amidst nameless orchids and a lacework of 
creepers on whose delicate threads dainty 
monkeys play Blondin, where the weary 
traveller finds an exquisite couch illuminated by 
a fairy host of fire-flies, while at his feet a great 
river like a vast silver mirror flows silently and 
majestically to the 
sea. But it is not 
fact. Ants and a 
million venomous 
insects of all sorts 
hamper the play of 
imagination, an 
arrow or two disturb 
the sense of security, 
and if a monkey or 
any other animal or 
bird lends interest 
to the scenery, he 
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knows from the bitter experience of his kind 
that the sooner he recalls the loan the better 
for his skin. And the majestic river hides 
things with which it is not good to be too 
familiar—such as the electric eel; the blood- 
thirsty perania, a small fish with razor- 
like teeth ; the anaconda, with the point of a 
snout above water and a huge body below ; 
hungry saurians, and other horrors. 


President of the Acre (a State of Brazil which 
hadg precisely ten days of separate existence, 
and now forms part of the Amazonas), a revolu- 
tionary by profession and a most intelligent 
man, who was murdered by his employés in 
1908, had a fine collection of these remains, 
which may have since found their way to the 
Museum of Rio de Janeiro. 

The aborigines sometimes preserve the most 
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In most of the rivers canoes can travel, but 
sooner or later they must be abandoned if any- 
thing is to be seen of the more obscure tribes. 
But even canoes involve hard work up-stream, 
for the upper rivers are one continuous succes- 
sion of rapids, formed sometimes by rocks and 
sometimes by the petrified remains of animal 
life, in which the Amazon basin seems at one 
time to have been so prolific. Colossal bones 
or heads of raammals. petrified fish in a perfect 
state of preservation, and petrified _ river- 
tortoises are common enough. In the Upper 
Yaverija, a small tributary of the Acre, itself a 
tributary of the Purus, I discovered the gigantic 
head of an ancient cayman about five feet in 
length and three feet in width, the huge teeth 
partly intact and partly removed by the 
aborigines. Locally these things attract little 
attention, but scientists at home would rave 
about them. A huge skull—possibly that of a 
mastodon—in the bed of the Upper Acre elicited 
no local interest. The rubber-picker has no 
mind above his rubber, and has far too strenuous 
a life in his primitive surroundings to bother 
himself about any vestiges of his predecessors in 
possession of the land. 

Colonel Placido de Castro, the first and last 


Fossil remains discovered in the River Yaverija, 
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interesting and suitable remains for personal 
adornment or veneration in the more distant 
interior, where a stone is so rare as to Constitute 
an agreeable emblem for worship. 

By far the most interesting and beautiful 
regions in South America are in the lap of the 
Andes, where the rivers hurl themselves relent- 
lessly through deep mountain gorges, or in the 
less grand but fascinating watershed between 
the basins of the Amazon and Paraguay. The 
dreadful monotony of flat forest with banks of 
alluvial clay, which is peculiar to the Amazon 
in all its lower waters, is here replaced by 
wonderfully fine scenery. 

In the Matto Grosso watershed the savages, 
who are still in the stone age of development, 
are unequivocally hostile. There is no method 
of entering their country successfully without 
boldly sustaining an attack to which it is impos- 
sible to reply ; and the risks of such a proceed- 
ing are very great. It is an attitude on their 
part of self-defence, mixed with revenge for the 
merciless expeditions which in days now mainly 
past destroyed their outer villages, carried their 
men into slavery, and butchered their women 
and children. Savages who will always attack 
are the Parecis and Nhambiguaras of Matto 
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Grosso and the Guarayos of Bolivia. An 
expedition in boats may be subject to an attack 
by hundreds of savages, itself a patent objective 
in a narrow stream or on a sandbank, and the 
savages invisible in the forest. 

In 1910, in company with three éx-N.C. 
officers of the British Army (Sergeant Leigh, 
Corporal Todd, and Corporal Costin), a Mr. 
Gibbs (who was unfortunately drowned in the 
Inambari in 1911), a young doctor, Mr. Simpson, 
and one other, I undertook to trace the River 
Heath from its mouth to its source,-in order to 
facilitate the settlement of a frontier question 
which this hitherto unexplored section had left at 
a deadlock. The river was known to be held by 
the Guarayos, savages with a sinister reputation 
for fearlessness and hostility. In 1903 a bat- 
talion of Peruvian soldiers—so its own officers 
in Maldonado, who thought such a venture 
madness, told us—had been driven back from 
an attempt to explore it. We ascended the river 
in two canoes, followed by a third canoe with 
three unarmed Bolivian soldiers, whom, however, 
I had to send back owing to the impossibility of 


screaming of women, and barking of dogs. We 
pressed on, to find the huts deserted by all 
except a few dogs. The moment the second 
canoe appeared fire was opened with shot-guns 
and arrows. The “ other ’—I do not altogether 
blame him for what he did—was nearly shot by 
the first arrow, and promptly sprang into the 
water and dived down below the canoe, from 
whence he emerged shouting “ Retire! Retire!” 
at the top of his voice. 

It is obviously a sufficiently serious matter 
to be attacked in the open by about a hundred 
and fifty savages under cover at sixty or seventy 
yards, particularly when you know that if you 
reply not a man is going to get out alive. The 
rain of arrows was kept up for about an hour 
and a half. Some of us had very narrow squeaks 
—in fact, I do not think any of us want to be any 
nearer to handing in our checks. The Guarayo 
arrow is a spirally-feathered weapon some six 
or seven feet long, with a formidable business 
end, believed in some cases to be poisoned. 
Coming directly at one it is practically invisible. 
Fired across the line of vision it seems deliberate 


Colonel Placido de Castro, who was the President of the “ Republic” 
of Acre, which lasted exactly ten days. 


From a Photograph. 


appeasing their inordinate appetites. My own 
canoe was about a quarter of a mile ahead when 
we saw some temporary huts on a sandbank, and 
heard at the same time the shouting of men, 


enough to be easily avoided. As one arrow 
penetrated about an inch and a half of the wood- 
work of a canoe, its force may to a certain extent 
be imagined. The rifle-fire was also most trying ; 
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a monkey belonging to the Indians and tied to 
a pole near the huts where we were was shot by 
no fewer than seven bullets; yet we were un- 
~ touched. In the middle of the fusillade I tried 
to show our peaceful intentions by dragging the 


one of their own canoes unarmed. into the very 
middle of them. I must confess that on climbing 
the opposite bank I had an unpleasant anticipa- 
tion of receiving a shot in the face or an arrow 
in the stomach. On the contrary, however, we 


Corporal Todd, one of the Author's companions, with a big tapir. 
From a Photograph. 


canoes from in front of the huts to the extreme 
end of the sandbank under arrow-fire at a range of 
not more than twenty-five yards. I took one 
and Mr. Costin and Mr. Gibbs another. We all 
had narrow shaves. After vainly standing in 
the water, a big target at short range, shouting 
unpronounceable words from a very limited 
repertoire of what purported to be their language 
(and wasn’t), we finally had to put an end to 
the situation by two of us crossing the river in 


were well received, and after interviewing the 
chief, whom we found about half a mile inside 
the forest, we returned to the sandbank with 
his son, wearing my hat, and laden with presents 
of bananas, fish, and necklaces of teeth. Going 
to seek one’s enemies unarmed does not 
recommend itself as judicious in every 
instance of the kind, but it was the only 
course open to us, and on this occasion worked 
excellently. 


(To be concluded.) 


Ning -Wo’s Wager. 


BY LIEUTEN 


ANT-COLONEL DONALD MACKENZIE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY T. SOMERFIELD. 


Another story from Colonel Mackenzie’s Malay States police experiences, telling how Ning Wo, 
his wonderful Chinese detective, made a bet, and what came of it. 


JVERY Chinaman is a born actor ; 
it is, perhaps, for this reason that 
the theatre is the sole national 
amusement of the Chinese. Like- 
wise the Celestial is a born gambler. 
Ning Wo had both these traits developed in a 
marked degree, but more especially the former, 
and nothing appeared to appeal to him more 
than a dramatic effect, especially if he were the 
principal performer in the piece. I am bound 
to confess that he generally contrived ‘to be so. 

One morning Detective - Sergeant Cassim 
reported to me that a Chinaman had been mur- 
dered the previous night at a mining village a 
few miles distant from headquarters. The 
information neither shocked nor surprised me, 
for such occurrences were only too frequent 
amongst a turbulent mining population. ‘The 
matter had to be investigated at once, though, 
and, with a devout wish that I would be success- 
ful in hunting down the murderer, I ordered 
Cassim to send for my dogcart and told him he 
was to accompany me. 

“May I speak, Tuan ? ” he asked. 

“ Well, what is it? If it concerns any facts 
you have learnt about the murder you can tell 
me as we drive there. I must get back as soon 
as I can, for I have to attend a meeting.” 

“We alone are not likely to find out who 
committed this murder,” he replied. ‘‘ Only 
a Chinaman can do that.” 

“Do you think I ama fool ? ” I asked, angrily. 
“I know that as well as you do. Send one of 
your Chinese detectives in a gharry, and tell 
him to meet us there.” 

“T have already done so; but I wish to ask 
if the Tuan will bring Ning Wo with us?” 

Now this somewhat astonished me, for Ning 
Wo was not an accredited member of the force. 
To the world at large he was merely my body- 
servant, though in reality I employed him, 
owing to his extraordinary powers of detecting 
crime amongst his countrymen, as my private 


detective. Cassim knew him to be such, for 
Vol xxix.—88, 


many a time Ning Wo had done Cassim “‘ in the 
eye” at his own work. Needless to say, Cassim 
was always on the look-out for a chance of 
returning the compliment. 

“So you think this is going to be a very diffi- 
cult affair, and that you and your detectives 
will not be able to work it?” I said. “I did 
not think Sergeant Cassim gave up so easily.” 

Cassim smiled. 

“That is not the reason why I asked the Tuan 
to take Ning Wo,” he said. “It is this way. 
A few days ago Iwas talking to him, and he said 
that though we, meaning the Tuan and myself 
(though he meant no disrespect to the Tuan, I 
am sure), sometimes discovered Chinese crimes, 
we never knew the real reasons for most of them. 
I told him that when I discovered a crime— 
which is very often, as the Tuan knows, or I 
should not be detective-sergeant—I knew all 
about it, and also the reasons for it, whereat he 
laughed at me. ‘This made me angry. I there- 
fore said that with the Tuan’s permission I would 
take him with me to investigate the next serious 
crime, and that I would show him I*knew as 
much about such things as he, and that I would 
prove to him exactly what had led to it.” 

I smiled in my turn. For Cassim to pit his 
wits against Ning Wo’s in such a matter was 
truly laughable, and I promised myself con- 
siderable amusement in watching the play. 

“All right ; go and call him,’’ I said. 

We found the body of the deceased in a small 
clearing in the jungle about two hundred yards 
from the village. He had been stabbed in three 
places—once in the back and twice in the left 
breast, one of the latter having evidently pierced 
the heart. 

I knew from past experience that I, personally, 
could do little or nothing to unravel the facts. 
Neither, probably, could Cassim. It was a case 
for a Chinaman. We examined the spot 
minutely, also the corpse, but with no result 
beyond the obvious fact that the man had been 
murdered. Cassim, made voluminous entries 
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in his note-book, though what they could be 
about I failed to see. He evidently considered 
it part of the show, however, otherwise why did 
the Government give him a note-book ?_ Finally 
he, his detective, and I went off to the village 
to make inquiries, leaving Ning Wo squatting 
on his haunches not far from the dead body. 

The information we gathered amounted 
simply to the facts that the deceased’s name 
was Lim Ah Yok and that he was a native of 
the province of Fuhkien, and had been working 
in the mine for the last fifteen months. As 
far as anyone knew, or would say, he had had 
no enemy, and had never been known to have a 
quarrel with anyone. 

We returned to the scene of the crime to find 
Ning Wo still sitting there as we had left him. 
Cassim and I reviewed our scanty information 
for a couple of minutes. Ning Wo took not 
the slightest notice of us. 

I strolled off a few yards to re-examine the 
spot where the dead man lay, when I heard 
Cassim say :— 

“ Ning Wo!” 

No reply was vouchsafed. 

“Ning Wo!” repeated Cassim, in a louder 
tone. 

“Oh! you have come back,” he replied. “TI 
did not notice you, for I was thinking.” 

“When are you going to begin working? ” 
asked Cassim. 

“T am doing so now.” 

“If sitting still and looking at a dead man is 
what you call working, you won’t find out much 
information,” said Cassim. 

“T have found some already, though,” replied 
Ning Wo. ‘The dead man’s name was Lim 
Ah Yok, and he was a Fuhkienese.” 

It was a neat piece of acting; I saw at once 
that he had obtained his information by over- 
hearing the conversation between myself and 
Cassim, but Ning Wo knew his man, and was 
certain Cassim would not put two and two 
together, and he was right. 

It had one curious effect, for, after a few 
seconds’ apparent astonishment, Cassim lost 
his temper, 

“ Doubtless you are very clever,” he sneered, 
“and doubtless you think that by sitting still 
you will discover the man who committed the 
murder,” 

Ning Wo made no reply, which seemed to make 
Cassim more angry. 

* Do you think you will?” he asked. 

“T know you will not,” replied Ning Wo. 

“And therefore you think you will?” 

“T think so,” said Ning Wo, quietly. 

“ Look here,” said Cassim, after a pause ; 
“let us bet on this, as the Tuans do at horse- 


racing. I will wager five dollars you do not find 
out this matter.” 

“Good! And I will bet five dollars you do 
not. Write it in your note-book, also as the 
Tuans do, and then there will be no mistake 
afterwards.” 

Cassim did as he was requested, and the 
conversation ceased; needless to say, I had 
pretended not to hear a word of it. 

“You stay here with your detective, Cassim, 
and find out all you can,” I ordered. “ Ning 
Wo and I will go home.” 

“ Perhaps Ning Wo wishes to stay and make 
some inquiries himself?” suggested Cassim, 
whose feathers still seemed to be in a ruffled state. 

“No, I do not wish to do so,” said Ning Wo. 
“ Sergeant Cassim can doubtless find out every- 
thing.” 

I hurried him away, for I thought it quite 
possible Cassim might say something in his then 
state of mind for which I should have to pull him 
up. In certain circumstances the Malay 
does not weigh his words. 

We had not driven a mile when Ning Wo 
asked if I would put him down. 

“What for?” I asked. “I forbid you to 
go back and see Sergeant Cassim, for I do not 
mean to allow you two to quarrel. You have, 
without doubt, made him angry as it is.” 

“Am La fool, Tuan?” he asked, quietly. “I 
do not mean to see Sergeant Cassim, much less 
speak to him, nor do I intend he should see me.” 

I did not see Ning Wo again till I went 
home to dress for dinner. 

“Well, did you find out anything?” I asked. 

“How can I say, Tuan?” he replied. “I 
heard many things, but what good they may be 
in this case I have yet to find out. Sergeant 
Cassim has charge of the matter, and I am cer- 
tain he has by now made an arrest. Also I am 
certain he has not arrested the right man, but 
the Tuan must repeat none of my words to him.” 

“So you saw Cassim ?” I said. I could not 
help putting the question, merely to hear his 
answer, - 2 

“ Certainly, many times to-day,” he replied. 

‘“‘ Then, of course, he saw you?” 

“Unless he had suddenly become blind, 
without doubt he saw me,” he replied, and then 
added, ‘‘ But he did not see Ning Wo.” 

“ How could that be?” I said, in astonish- 
ment, 

“ Perhaps one day I may be able to explain 
to the Tuan.” 

This being tantamount to telling me politely 
to shut up, I did so. I would have given some- 
thing, however, to have heard the account of 
his proceedings that day, but I knew it would 
be waste of breath asking him. 
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He was right, for at about half-past nine I 
heard myself addressed by Cassim from beneath 
the veranda, telling me he had something to 
report. 

“ Come up,” I said. 

“May I call Ning Wo ?” he asked. 

“ All right ; go and bring him up also.” 

It was not difficult to guess the meaning of 
this request. Cassim had certainly arrested 
someone, and he was, of course, equally certain 
it was the murderer, and he wished to proclaim 
his success before his Chinese rival. 

Cassim at once entered into a lengthy and 
detailed account of all he had done, the sum and 
substance of which was that, after exhaustive 
inquiries, he had at length discovered that the 
dead man had had a quarrel with another coolie 
named Sing Ho, about a fortnight previously, 
and that Sing Ho had been heard to say he 
would be revenged. What seemed to Cassim 
the most curious part of the matter was that 
no one appeared to know what the quarrel had 
been about—certainly a most unusual thing 
amongst Chinese, whose little differences of 
opinion are usually common property. Finally, 
Sing Ho had been absent from the village for 
two days and had only returned that morning. 
When asked where he had been, the man’s 
answers seemed unsatisfactory, so Cassim arrested 
him on the capital charge. 

“Tt was truly quite simple,” he said, in a 
condescending sort of manner, “and I think 
there will be little trouble in proving the charge. 
Of course, I shall require a remand to make 
further inquiries, ‘Tuan.”” 

“Sing Ho is a Cantonese,” remarked Ning 
Wo, quietly, apropos, apparently, of nothing. 

“What has that to do with it?” asked 
Cassim, loftily. 

“If Sergeant Cassim really understood the 
Chinese he would know that it has very much 
to do with it,” said Ning Wo. ‘‘Sing Ho did 
not murder Lim Ah Yok.” 

This was too much for Cassim; it simply 
took his breath away. He turned to me, prob- 
ably with the intention of making some angry 
protest, when Ning Wo again spoke. 

“ He. Sergeant Cassim ever watched the Tuans 
play cards ?” 

Cassim shook his head. 

“T have, often,” said Ning Wo. ‘Some of 
their games I do not understand, but there is 
one I would much like to play, for it appears 
very simple. It is called poker. Each Tuan 
holds five cards, and he bets they are better than 
those held by the others. It seems to me that 
the Tuan who cam bet the longest always wins, 
for the others get frightened and throw down 
their cards, however good they may be. I may 


be wrong, but this is how it appears to me. 
Have I described the game properly, Tuan ? ” 

I nodded, for though his description of the game 
was crude, it would have to suffice for Cassim. 
What Ning Wo was aiming at I failed to see. 

“T would play a game of poker with Sergeant 
Cassim, but without the cards, which will not 
matter,” said Ning Wo. 

“ How shall we do that ? ” asked Cassim. 

“It is just like the poker game,” replied Ning 
Wo. “ Neither Sergeant Cassim nor I know what 
cards the other holds, and I offer to bet on mine 
against his. We had a bet this afternoon, Tuan.” 

“T heard you,” I said. 

Neither of them seemed to care whether I 
had heard them or not. 

“Sergeant Cassim bet me five dollars he 
could find the man who killed Lim Ah Yok, and 
I bet him he would not. I will go five dollars 
better, as the Tuans call it, and say that I find 
the murderer and he does not.” 

“What am I to do, Tuan ?” asked Cassim. 

I explained that if he wished to go on with the 
game it was ten dollars against each other as to 
who discovered the criminal. This seemed to 
satisfy Cassim and the bet was duly registered, 
Cassim remarking on departing that it was fool’s 
play on Ning Wo’s part, as, of course, Sing Ho 
had committed the murder. 

But Ning Wo was right; Sing Ho had not 
done it, for after a three days’ remand he pro- 
duced witnesses to account for all his actions 
during his absence, and Cassim’s evidence fell 
to the ground. 

Cassim, being a gentleman, wished to pay his 
debt to Ning Wo at once, but the latter explained 
that he had not yet won it; that neither had 
won or lost till the matter was finally settled 
one way or another. 

“The man who committed the murder must 
still be in the State, or at all events he cannot be 
far away,” said Ning Wo, seemingly by way of 
encouragement to Cassim. 

“Tf he is in this State,” remarked Cassim, “ I 
will catch him yet.” 

A few days later Ning Wo asked me for leave 
of absence. He said he did not know how long 
he would be away, but that he would return as 
soon as he could, and would I give him the 
necessary pass to leave the State? Needless to 
say, I complied, for I was certain he was off on 
some very good scent. 

“ Will the Tuan keep this for me till I return?” 
he asked. ‘“‘It must not be opened or shown 
to anyone.” 

He handed me what was apparently a small 
square box, wrapped up in linen and sealed in 
several places. I took it and locked it up, and 
for many weeks I did not set eyes on Ning Wo, 
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Accustomed 
though I had 
become to his in- 
definite absences 
when in quest 
of information, I 
began at length 
to wonder if I 
was ever going 
to see him again 
when at the end 
of a month he 
did not turn up. 
At the suggestion 
of Sergeant- 
Major Etot, who 
himself seemed 
much concerned 
at Ning Wo's 
absence, I wrote 
to the Protecto- 
rate at Singa- 
pore, asking if 
anything was 
known about 
him, for, being a 
Chinaman, he 
could not leave 
our protected 
State without a 
pass from me. I 
received a reply 
saying that on such-and-such a date he 
had left the Colony in an emigrant 
steamer for Hong-Kong. 

I had almost made up my mind that 
I had seen the last of him, when one 
afternoon he turned up, calm and serene as ever. 
I naturally asked him where he had been, and 
he replied that he had been to China. 

“‘T suppose you went there about the murder 
of Lim Ah Yok ?”’ I said. 

“Yes, Tuan, and I think in a few days I shall 
be able to claim my bet from Sergeant Cassim. 
Has the Tuan been to the Pahang country since 
I have been away ?” 

I replied that I had not. 

“Then, with the Tuan’s permission, we will be 
there on the fifteenth day of this moon. To-day 
is the eighth day. I would ask that Sergeant 
ssim may come with us, but the Tuan must 
say nothing to him as to why we are going there. 
Also the Tuan must bring with him the packet 
I gave him.” 

I asked him why it was necessary to go to that 
particular part of the State, though, of course, 
t went without saying that he had made some 

n or other, and it was equally plain that it 
in connection with the murder. But he 
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would vouchsafe no more than 
that it was necessary to do as he 
asked. I had nothing to do, 
therefore, but to carry out his 
wishes, and on the afternoon of the fifteenth day 
of the month Ning Wo, Cassim, my orderly 
Beedin, and I found ourselves encamped once 
more on the spot where Ning Wo had months 
before told Beedin and myself how he witnessed 
his own execution.* 

It was a gorgeous tropical night, with a full 
moon calmly sailing through the sky, her light 
so brilliant as to pale the stars into nothingness, 
and the subdued, mysterious hush of the jungle 


* [See our issue for Aug., 1910—E.] 
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“As soon as we have gone let Sergeant Cassim arrest the man(with, the drumé."” 
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reigned supreme, save for the discordant sounds 
of a theatrical performance in the village some 
half a mile away. It jarred on me, for I wanted 
to listen to the sounds of Nature—those sounds 
which never pall on anyone with the smallest 
instincts of a sportsman. More than once I 
thought of sending an autocratic order for the 
performance to cease, but I argued that the 
villagers had as much right to enjoy themselves 
as I had, and so I refrained. 

I was listening intently to some sound in the 
jungle, when Ning Wo, who had approached 
me unheard, said :—- 

“ A wayong is going on in the village, Tuan.” 

The fact being self-evident, I made no reply. 

“T would ask the Tuan to come and see it,” 
he continued. 

Now, if there is one form of amusement above 
all others which has no interest for a European, 
it is an outdoor Chinese theatrical performance, 
for that this one was Chinese was very obvious, 
and Ning Wo’s request annoyed me. 

“No,” I replied, abruptly. As I said before, 
I wanted to listen to Nature, and I then and 
there determined I would order the curtain of 
that wretched theatre down. 

“Has the Tuan ever known me ask him to 
do anything without reason ?” asked Ning Wo. 

This being perfectly true, I suddenly remem- 
bered that I was at that place on that particular 
night at Ning Wo’s request ; added to which he 
had practically told me that by acceding to that 
request the mystery of Lim Ah Yok’s murder 
would be cleared up. How witnessing a theatri- 
cal show was going to help in the matter I failed 
to see, but that was not my affair. 

“* All right, I will go,” I replied. 

“ T will call Sergeant Cassim and Beedin,” he 
said. 

A more squalid outfit than that whole troupe 
I never saw. It was a wandering one of the 
coolie order, such as went the rounds of the 
mining villages. The principal part seemed to 
consist of the band, which was composed of six 
performers, each dirtier than the other. With 
the exception of one who played on a sort of 
flageolet, they all performed on small drums, 
cymbals, and metal gongs. 

I was accommodated with what was, appa- 
rently, the only bamboo apology for a chair 
which the village possessed, and which was 
brought to me with grave politeness by the 
Malay headman. I sat and endured the show 
for half an hour out of courtesy, though 
whether this was for Ning Wo or the performers 
I could not say. Ning Wo, Cassim, and Beedin 
stood behind me, the two latter intensely and 
undisguisedly bored. At last I turned round 
and said I was going. 


“ Does the Tuan see the man playing the two 
small drums ?” said Ning Wo. 

I glanced ‘at the individual indicated ; there 
was no mistaking him, from the infernal noise 
he was creating. 

“Will the Tuan tell the headman the _per- 
formance is now to cease, as he wishes to return 
to camp to sleep? As soon as we have gone 
let Sergeant Cassim arrest the man with the 
drums and bring him to camp.” 

I stared at Ning Wo, but his face was like 
that of a stone image. 

“On what charge ? ” I asked. 

“That I will tell the Tuan incamp,” he replied. 

“You heard what Ning Wo said, Cassim ?” 
I asked. 

“T heard, Tuan.” 

“Then do as he says; arrest that man and 
bring him to camp.” 

“Am I to bring his drums as well?” he 
asked. 

“ Allah forbid !”” exclaimed Beedin. 

“Sergeant Cassim must watch him carefully, 
and see that he does not change his clothes,” 
said Ning Wo. 

‘I do not require to be taught my duty by a 
Chinaman,” said Cassim, haughtily. 

A quarter of an hour later we were back in 
camp, and ten minutes afterwards Cassim and 
the drummer arrived. 

“ Do you talk Malay ?” I asked. 

“ Yes, Tuan,” he replied. 

I need hardly have asked the question, for 
everyone who has lived three months in the 
Malay Peninsula does talk the language ; he 
has to. 

“ Well, Ning Wo,” I said, “what do you 
charge this man with ?” 

In truly Oriental fashion, instead of stating 
straight away what he accused the man with, 
Ning Wo delivered himself of the following 
story:— 

“The Tuan may remember that I once told 
him in this very place that the people in the 
part of China I come from are divided into clans. 
What the reason is I do not know; but these 
clans are always at war with each other, and 
have been so for longer than any man knows. 
Many thousands of people must have been 
killed in their fights. A clan, or, if it is a very 
large one, parts of it, live together in villages by 
themselves, and it is not safe for any two or 
three persons to go into the country after dark 
for fear of meeting a larger party of their enemies. 

“For years, longer than the oldest man of 
them can remember, there has existed a blood 
war between two clans named Lim and Chun. 
It is a very fierce war ; many on each side have 
been killed, for whenever a party of one clan 
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meets one of the other there is sure 
to be a fight 
‘I should tell the Tuan that it is 
a law that if a man has a near rel 
tive killed in one of these fights, it 
is his duty to search for and kill the 
person who slew his 
relation. It is there- 
fore quite common 
for a man who has 
killed another to 
run away from the 
country in order to 
try to escape from 
the vengeance of the 
man’s relative. 
“One evening 
about fifteen moons 
ago, just as it was 
getting dark, two 
membersof the Chun 
clan, Chun Ah Yung 
and his father, were 
returning to their 
village, when they 
met three men be- 
longing to the Lim 
clan, one of whom 
was called Lim Al 
Yok. The three men 
at once rushed on 
the other two and 
attacked them, and 
in the fight Lim Ah 
Yok killed the father 
of Chun Ah Yung by 
a blow on the head 
with a hoe. Chun 
Ah Yung was also 
badly wounded. 
“Leaving the two 
bodies lying on the 
ground, the three 
men commenced to 
run away for fear 
of others of the 
Chun clan coming, 
but as they were 
leaving the place 
ChunAh Yung called 
out, ‘I know you, 
Lim Ah Yok, and 
will kill youl’ 
“Knowing that he would henceforward be a 
hunted man, and knowing also he could never 
go about alone, for Chun Ah Yung would always 
have others with him, Lim Ah Yok fled from the 
country, and when Chun Ah Yung recovered from 
his wounds he heard of this. But it made no 
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difference in his determination to avenge his 
father’s death. 

“ He easily found out that Lim Ah Yok had 
gone to Singapore, and he followed him theres 
Being a poor man, he had to work, but it was 
necessary he should find work which would 
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allow him to travel about the country, so he 
joined a strolling wayong (theatrical) company. 
He knew it might be years before he found Lim 
Ah Yok, even if he ever did find him, but his 
purpose was fixed, and all he could do was to 
try his best. 

“Less than two moons ago that wayong 
stopped at a mining village and was engaged to 
give performances for two or three days. Chun 
Ah Yung was only one of the musicians, so he 
could always look round him better than if he 
had been one of the performers. That night 
he had good luck, for he saw among the spec- 
tators Lim Ah Yok, and after that he turned 
his back to the people as much as possible so as 
not to be noticed, but his heart rejoiced. The 
next night he waylaid Lim Ah Yok and killed 
him,” 

He ceased speaking, and for a minute there 
was a dead silence. 

“Ts that all?” I asked. 

“What more does the Tuan require? That 
man before us is Chun Ah Yung.” 

““More evidence than Ning Wo’s word will 
be necessary,” remarked Cassim. 

“The Tuan has the packet I gave him, 
Ning Wo. 

I went to my hut.2 d brought it. 


”? said 


ie Mii. 
Wi fae 


ao 


“TL opened the hand, and in it I found 
the button.” 


“ Will the Tuan open it?” he said. 

I did so; inside was an ordinary metal 
button, with a small strip of linen attached to it. 

“Tf the Tuan will examine Chun Ah Yung’s 
coat he will receive the evidence Sergeant 
Cassim requires.” 

I went up to the prisoner and looked at his 
coat. Originally it had had five buttons, but 
one was missing, and the button I held in my 
hand corresponded with the other four. I put 
it on the vacant place, and the strip of linen 
attached seemed to fit the rent exactly. 

I was so astonished that I simply stared at 
the man. I had known Ning Wo do some 
extraordinary things in the matter of criminal- 
hunting, but this beat everything he had pre- 
viously done. I remember wondering if a 
button had ever before been the means of con- 
victing a murderer. 

“Does the Tuan wish to ask him if he has 
anything to say ?” said Cassim. 

I was about to put the usual police formula 
in the shape of warning him that I might use 
anything he said as evidence against him, when 
the prisoner forestalled me by saying :— 

“Of course I killed Lim Ah Yok ; did he not 
kill my father? I looked for him for twelve 
moons before I found him.” 
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There was nothing more to be said. I ordered 
Cassim to place the prisoner in the custody of 
the headman of the village and to send him to the 
nearest police-station the next day, but before 
carrying out my order he suddenly turned and 
said to Ning Wo :— 

“ Where did you find the button ?” 

“ Sergeant Cassim is a clever detective,” he 
replied. ‘I have never denied it. So is the 
Tuan” (I blushed at the imputation, coming 
from such a source), “ but they never seem to 
remember that they may overlook some small 
thing without which everything else is useless. 
When he and Sergeant Cassim examined Lim 
Ah Yok’s body they forgot to notice one thing, 
which was that one of Lim Ah Yok’s hands was 
closed. It was not for me to say anything, but 
when they had gone to the village to make 
inquiries I opened the hand, and in it I found 
the button. Of course, I knew that the button 
belonged to the man who had killed him, and I 
determined to find that man.” 

“Tam a fool,” said Cassim, and I am fain to 
confess he looked it. For the matter of that, I 
felt the same. 

“Few men are as wise as Ning Wo in some 
things,” said Beedin, apparently by way of 
consolation. 

“You may remember, Ning Wo,” I remarked, 
“that you asked me to let you return to the 
scene of the murder when we were driving home. 
How was it you did not find out all about it 
then? As far as I can make out, you had the 
clue in your hands at that very time.” 


“How could I go round and ex- 
amine every man’s coat then, Tuan ? 
How did I know the reason of the 
murder? I had to find that first. 
It did not take me long to dis- 
cover that no one in the village 
had cause to kill Lim Ah Yok; 
therefore I knew it must be because of some 
previous trouble. He was a Fuhkien; so am 
I, and I know what the clans are in my country. 
In one hour I knew that Lim Ah Yok must have 
been killed on account of something which had 
happened in China, and I also knew I should 
have to go there to find out that reason. It 
would have been no good making inquiries on 
the spot ; I had nothing to begin with.” 

“How was it Cassim did not see you that 
day ?” I asked. 

“Tf he had wished he could have done so 
many times, Tuan, but how should he recognize 
me in a mining coolie when he had seen me 
dressed as the Tuan’s servant a little time before ? 
Besides, had he not seen me drive away with 
the Tuan? I knew I might wish to make 
inquiries at the village, so I wore a coolie coat 
and trousers under my own when we started.” 

“ You have lost your bet, Cassim,” I said. 

“Yes, Tuan, and I am not sorry, for it has 
taught me two things: one is to always look at 
a murdered man’s hands, and the other is that 
Ning Wo is a better detective than I am, though 
I ought to have known that before.” 

“ That is foolish talk,” said Ning Wo. ‘‘ How 
should a Malay understand a Chinaman as well 
as a Chinaman ?”’ 

“What is this talk about a bet, Tuan?” asked 
Beedin. 

I explained. 

“Would I had been there!” he remarked, 
with fervour. “I would have wagered fifty 
dollars on Ning Wo.” 


A 


PERILOUS 
JOURNEY. 


BY ASHMORE RUSSAN. 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. REYNOLDS. 


An echo ci the “rubber boom.” The author went to Mexico to inspect some estates on behalf of an 
Bnglish company, and, declining to take a bribe to make his report favourable, found himself in deadly 
danger, from which he only escaped by constant vigilance and careful counter-planning. 


HEN first requested by the directors 
of an English rubber company— 
which in its day had an unenviable 
notoriety, but is now almost for- 
gotten—to visit their properties in 
the State of Oaxaca, Mexico, and report upon 
them, I had no idea that any particular danger 
loomed ahead beyond the common perils of a 
long journey in a wild country where no trains 
ran and brigands were not unknown. When I 
accepted the job, however, I was unaware of all 
the circumstances, and the same may be said 
of the directors. 

There are various ways of reaching the Pacific 
coast of South Mexico. I chose to go vid 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, and St. 
Louis, thence through Arkansas and Texas to 
Laredo, the border town, and through the 
northern States of Mexico to Mexico City—a 
very long train journgy. 

At Mexico City my eyes ought to have been 
opened, but were not. A friend introduced me 
to one of the late owners of the properties I 
had to inspect. I say late owners, but as the 
English company had not paid the whole of 
the purchase price, and awaited my report 
before daing so, Sehor Don Luis Guerrero would 


be more properly described as one of the owners. 
He was a charming man, very free with cham- 
pagne and really good cigars, and even more so 
with flowery language. 

“So, sefior,” he said, “‘ you are going to the 
world-famous estate of Esmeraida, and also to 
the no less well-known lands of Llano Juarez, 
Tengolunda, and Tonameca.”” (I think the name 
of the fourth property was Tonameca, but have 
mislaid my diary of that trip.) ‘I am sure, 
sefior, you will be delighted with what you see,” 
he went on, with a most courteous bow and an 
ingratiating smile, ‘and also that I shall be 
delighted with your report when you submit it 
for my inspection on your return to Mexico 
City. Of course, sefior, you will return this 
way?” 

I nodded assent. 

“That is good, muy bueno,’ he continued ; 
“and if your report pleases me as much as I 
anticipate—as I am confident that it will please 
me—I shall pay you ten thousand dollars for a 
copy of it. That is a bargain, sefior, made before 
your friend. Between friends a written agree- 
ment is not always necessary, and sometimes 
not advisable.” 

It was very nicely put; there was nothing 
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crude about it ; it was wrapped up in delicately- 
scented tissue-paper, so to say. Don Luis 
desired a copy of my report when written. He 
knew I had a toilsome journey before me, that 
I had to climb painfully up ten thousand feet 
of the Sierra Madre and slide painfully down 
ten thousand feet to the blazing coast-lands on 
the other side, which, of course, the directors 
of the English company had never thought about, 
and for that copy of my report—when written— 
and as a small extra recompense, he offered me 
ten thousand dollars Mexican, or one thousand 
pounds sterling. What wise, or even ordinarily 
prudent, man would have taken offence ? 

I told him bluntly to go to—to the best of my 
recollection, the place I named was “ infierno”’— 
and left his hospitable house in a hurry. It was 
both unwise and imprudent, and I should not 
do it to-day. On the contrary, to-day I would 
write (wo reports. It was in May, 1900, when I 
encountered Don Luis Guerrero, and wisdom 
comes of experience. The company could have 
done very well with that ten thousand dollars, 
and the directors might even have returned to 
me fifty per cent. of it. 

One prudent thing I did in Mexico City. I 
bought an American military saddle, a 
“McClellan tree,” or a “tree” bearing some 
similar famous name. It was roomy, had 
holsters, port and starboard, at the bow, and 
saddle-bags on the flanks ; but, best of all, on 
the pommel was a stout handle of leather, rounded 
and easy to grip with tenacity. I got that 
saddle from an English coachman, Kent by name, 
who had opened a saddler’s shop on the Avenida 
Alamedo. Rest his soul if he be dead, prosper 
his business if he still exists; for his saddle 
saved my life. 

With my American saddle and a supply of 
stores I left Mexico City by rail for Puebla, 
thence by the Mexican Southern through the 
wonderful Tomellin canyon for the city of 
Oaxaca. 

At the city of Oaxaca, the early home of 
ex-President Diaz, a Mr. Rickards, who had been 
apprised of my visit, took me to the Governor of 
the State, who first opened my eyes to the danger 
of my mission. 

“ But, sefior, it is a great scandal,’’ he said. 
“Your English Foreign Minister has been in 
communication with President Diaz, and El 
Presidente with me. I have been greatly 
troubled. Itis, I believe, what you call a swindle. 
But what can I do? If you go, you will clear 
it all up. You will get at the truth. But, 
sefor, half the mala gente (rascals) between 
Ejutla, Miahuatlan, and Pochutla have profited 
more or less through that swindle, and still hope 
to profit, Yes, I know so much.. I must 


protect you. Your visit is known to El Presi- 
dente—who knows: everything—and I have 
instructions. I have already your companion, 
Sefior Morales. He speaks English, and is to 
be trusted; also, he has his instructions. At 
Miahuatlan your guide over the Sierra Madre 
will be waiting. He is a letter-carrier, and 
knows every by-way ; he also has instructions. 
T shall now prepare for you letters of introduction 
and of safeguard addressed to every jefe politico 
(political chief) through whose district you must 
pass. Sefior Morales will see that they are 
delivered. At Pochutla your American friend, 
Sefior Brewer, is waiting to accompany you to 
Esmeralda and Llano Juarez. You see, the 
Government knows even that.” 

More than a little amazed, I thanked him in 
my halting Spanish, supplemented by the good 
Spanish of my new English friend; but the 
Governor had not quite done with me. 

“Now, senor,” he continued, ‘‘ some advice. 
If you see a dead man by the roadside, ride on 
without halting ; if you see a dying or wounded 
man, ride on. If you see men quarrelling, 
fighting, ride on; it is none of your business. 
Do not drink with strangers at any tienda. 
Never lose sight of Morales, if you can help it ; 
he will not lose sight of you until you have joined 
your friend, Don Louis Brewer, the American 
from Tapachula, who knows the country. In 
the matter of the dying or wounded men you 
may come across, you must not think of 
humanity, but of the old Spanish law which is 
in force in Mexico. All witnesses of a murder, 
or attempted murder, or even those who are 
suspected of being witnesses, even the wounded 
man himself, may be committed to prison—the 
witnesses to keep them safe until wanted, the 
wounded man for the good of him who wounded 
him; for the Republic takes care of such men, 
who might otherwise die, to the prejudice of the 
men who have endangered their lives. I think 
that is all, sefior. A good journey to you!” 

I have travelled much in Mexico since I 
received that advice from the then Governor of 
the State of Oaxaca, and if I have never been in 
any trouble whatever with the authorities, even 
during the revolution not yet ended, of which I 
saw the beginning, it may have been because 
I have never forgotten what he told me. 

Morales was waiting at the Hotel Francia 
when I got back, and together we left the city 
of Oaxaca on the morrow in a carriage drawn by 
four mules. We lunched at Ocotlan, now the 
centre of a busy mining district. At the end 
of the first day’s journey we were at Ejutla. 
On the second day we reached Miahuatlan, 
beyond which no wheeled vehicle could travel, 
although to-day there is a railway at Ocotlan. 
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At Miahuatlan the promised postman, a tall 
Indian armed with rifle, revolver, and ‘machete, 
joined us as soon as we reached the so-called 
hotel. He had received his instructions without 
doubt. 

The hotel was just a yard, or patio, with rooms 
(containing one or more beds) on each side, and 
beyond the rooms were stables. Immediately 


on our arrival the proprietor of the hotel, a big 
Spaniard, who was accompanied by two other 
Spaniards, presented a letter which he had 
received from Mexico City. His name, he said, 
was Guerrero, and the letter was from Don Luis 
Guerrero, my friend of the ten thousand dollars, 
who was his cousin. Morales, who looked very 
grave, read the letter aloud, translating it as he 
read. 

Guerrero of Miahuatlan was instructed by his 


cousin, Guerrero of Mexico City, to give every 
possible assistance to the Sefior Inglés who was 
going to Llano Juarez. He was to place every- 
thing belonging to him at the Englishman’s 
disposition. He was to supply him with the 
best horses and mules in the district for the ride 
over the Sierra Madre, and he, Guerrero of Mexico 
City, would defray all extra expenses. : 


“ To-night,” said Guerrero of Miahuatlan, who 
had listened to the reading of the letter, “‘ there 
is not a horse or mule to be had in the town. All 
have been hired to go to the fiesta at Cuixtla. 
Maziana”’ (to-morrow) “the three best horses 
and the best pack-mule within a thousand miles 
will be ready and waiting.” 

“So there is a fiesta at Cuixtla?” rejoined 
Morales. “ And every animal in the pueblo has 
gone there? Very good; we will go too. 
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EI Sefior Inglés will be interested. The mules 


that brought us here have had a good rest ; they . 


are not tired. We will go in our own carriage.” 

We started as soon as the carriage was ready, 
leaving the postman guide to wait our return. 
When out of the town Morales spoke his mind. 

“T suggested the visit to Cuixtla,” he said, 
“so that I could talk freely. Don Carlos Guer- 
rero is not a generous man. Why should he 
offer you favours? There is something I don’t 
understand. I have heard of his cousin, Don 
Luis Guerrero of Mexico City; the Governor 
told me of him. There is danger, sefior—grave 
danger.” 

It seemed likely, but I did not understand it, 
either. We duly arrived at Cuixtla, some kind 


too steep for the mules, where we had left our 
carriage. But mules, carriage, and coachman 
had disappeared. 

““Gone back to Miahuatlan two hours ago, 
sefiores,” was the reply to our inquiries, and 
Miahuatlan was eight miles distant. 

Morales swore fluently in Spanish and in 
English, but that did no good. 

“We must not stay here,” he finally said, 
“and if we walk or ride openly I fear we shall 
never see Miahuatlan again. The coachman is 
in the plot, whatever it is.”” 

A banana grove surrounded the huts where we 
had left the carriage, and Morales advised me 
to hide in it while he made more inquiries— 
which I did, revolver in hand. 


“We crawled into the vehicle, taking care that no prying Indian was watching.” 


of place sacred to the Indians, and went about 
amongst the people gathered round the scores 
of palm-thatched stalls on the plateau which was 
the scene of the fiesta. At the stalls one could 
buy rosaries, dolces, sugar-canes for chewing 
(eight feet long—proof enough that semi- 
civilization has not ruined the teeth of the Indian 
boys and girls), crosses, and a variety of articles 
more or less uninteresting. We visited the palm 
and flower-decked church, around which clustered 
the stalls, and made acquaintance with the 
padres in charge. Then, wearying, we climbed 
down from the plateau to the bottom of the hill, 


He returned with a creaking carréta drawn by 
two oxen. Commonly these cumbrous vehicles 
are open, with an upright stick at each of the 
four corners and ropes to hold the cargo on. 
But Morales had obtained a number of petates, 
or palm-leaf mats, and had covered in the sides. 
Other petates he had spread on the rough boards 
which formed the floor of the carréta. We 
crawled into the vehicle, having taken care that 
no prying Indian was watching, the driver 
prodded his oxen, and we set out on our return 
to Miahuatlan. 

It was the roughest ride I had experienced, 
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and the noisicst. Morales, lying beside me, 
pistol in hand, spoke into my ear in whispers ; 
he might have shouted safely, for surely the 
squealing in a Chicago slaughter-yard could 
scarcely have matched that of the axles and solid 
wooden wheels of the carréta, while the jolting 
was unmerciful. 

He had given the driver ten dollars, he said, 
and had promised him ten dollars more when 
we reached the hotel safely. ‘The driver had 
never before seen ten dollars all at once, and the 
reward was a huge fortune. I did not inquire 
‘how much he would have to pay the padres by 
way of penances for the lies he told on the road, 
but they were many, and, as nobody looked 
inside the petates, very effective. We reached 
the so-called hotel at about two o'clock in the 
morning, and, having locked and barricaded our 
door, which was in two halves, like the door of a 
stable, we went to sleep with our pistols beneath 
our hard pillows. 

At six o'clock Don Carlos Guerrero, accom- 
panied by his two friends, roused us up by ham- 
mering on the door. ‘The horses and the pack- 
mule were ready, he shouted, and so was our 
breakfast. Out in the patio I had a good look 
at him. He might have been the twin brother 
of his cousin, Don Luis, but his attire was not 
of the city. Stout, furtive, and oily, such is 
my recollection of both the Guerreros. 

We examined the animals which were to carry 
us and our belongings over the Sierra Madre— 
two honest-looking ponies, a mule, and a black 
horse some fifteen hands high, on which my 
American saddle had already been cinched. As 
I approached the horse laid back his ears and 
curled his lips; his teeth and eyes showed all 
white. 

“ That’s a bad horse,” I said. 
saddle and get another.” 

Loud were the protestations. 

“ But, sefior, it is the best horse in the State 
of Oaxaca. Bad! It is the quietest animal even 
a Senor Inglés could wish to ride! It is manso, 
muy manso—very tame. At starting just a 
little lively. Mexicanos ride with big spurs, and 
a good horse knows and starts quickly ; but in 
a moment he is quiet. Oh, yes, better than any 
horse in the Estado he will carry you to 
Fochutla.”” 

“Not if I know it,” I rejoined. “ You ride 
him, Morales. Put my saddle on one of the 
ponies.” 

But Morales shook his head. 

“ El Senor Inglés is right,” he said ; ‘‘ the horse 
is vicious.” 

“ El Sefior Inglés doesn’t know a horse when he 
sees one,” sneered Guerrero.‘ He has very fine 
riding-clothes ’’—looking me up and down, for 


“Take off my 


my rig was new and put on for the first time that 
morning—“ very fine clothes, fit for E] Paséo 
de la Reforma” (the Rotten Row of Mexico 
City); ‘‘ but the reason why he will not ride this 
splendid caballo is that he cannot ride. His 
clothes are peacock’s feathers, and he is afraid.” 

The tone was even morc galling than the words, 
which, indeed, at the time I only partly under- 
stood. ‘The two together were too much for me. 

“Oh!” I said; ‘take the beggar out into the 
road, and I’ll ride him.” 

Over the gateway leading from the patio a 
room had been built. A rider on a tall horse 
would require to bow his head in order to pass 
out. It was a lucky thought of mine that the 
beast might buck in that dangerous place. 

The brute was led out, a friend of Guerrero’s 
holding the bridle close to the bit on either side. 
Morales protested ; but how was he to know 
that I was no broncho-buster ? He had never 
seen me on horseback. 

I got into the saddle quickly, but, quick as 
I was, my right foot did not find the big wooden, 
leather-protected stirrup on the off-side quickly 
enough ; indeed, throughout the tussle it never 
found it, for the horse instantly wrenched his 
head free, bounded into the air, curled his back 
like a porpoise, tucked his head between his 
forelegs, and came down as stiff and solid as an 
oak table. The first jar was tremendous, but 
nothing to what followed. A hundred times, at 
least, the brute repeated the dose, varying the 
performance by twisting back his ugly head, 
savaging at my boots, and striking with his 
fore-feet at Morales, who was pluckily endeavour- 
ing to get hold of the bridle. At the first bound 
I had clutched the leather handle on the saddle 
with my left hand, and I clung to it with despera- 
tion, feeling sure that if I were thrown the brute 
would pound me to a jelly beneath his hoofs— 
jump on me, indeed, after the fashion of the really 
bad horse. 

The fight seemed to last half an hour ; actually 
it was over in less than ten minutes. I heard 
Morales shouting, “ Get his head up!” and I 
endeavoured to do so. The reins were partly 
of chain, partly of leather. Twisting the leather 
part round my right wrist, I brought it over the 
high pommel and used the latter as a lever, 
pulling downwards and sideways with all my 
strength. Immediately the reins broke; the 
chain part had been filed nearly through on each 
side close to the bit, and the mad horse was free. 

At the time I scarcely realized what happened. 
I was dazed with the constant shocks and had 
no breath left in my body. But Morales had 
jumped just as the chain-reins snapped. He 
caught the horse by the bit-rings and the check- 
straps of the bridle and held on, notwithstandin , 
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“The horse instantly wrenched his head free and bounded into the air.” 


ine 


507 


; 
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a smashing blow on the shoulder from a fore- 
hoof. Next moment I was out of the saddle 
and on my feet, but I could scarcely stand. 

Guerrero and his friends and a small crowd of 
onlookers were grinning; but Guerrero’s grin 
was none too cheerful. Savage as the horse, I 
snatched my Colt from its pouch on my belt ; 
but I could not have hit a hay-rick had there 
been one within range. I was shaking all over, 
my hands worst of all. Morales saw the action, 
let the horse go, and shouted :— 

“No, sefior,no! Don’t shoot ; leave them to 
me.” 

Stepping up to Guerrero, he handed him a 
letter, which the would-be assassin read, and 
as he read his face went whiter and whiter. It 
was from the Governor of the State of Oaxaca 
to the jefe politico of the district of Miahuatlan, 
a letter of vastly more use for protection there 
than a British Foreign Office passport. Guer- 
rero and his friends promptly disappeared. 

“‘ Now,” said Morales, ‘‘ the sooner we are over 
the Sierra Madre the better.” I agreed. 

Our guide, the letter-carrier, had loaded the 
pack-mule with our belongings. The mad horse 
had not bolted, but had gone back to the patio 
and his stable. When we left Miahuatlan, 
Manuel, the guide, was riding the pack-mule, 
while the tall black horse—the tamest caballo 
in the State, according to Guerrero—carried the 
portmanteaux and the cases of provisions. I 
had insisted, and it was a satisfaction to see that 
the brute appeared to feel his degradation keenly. 
A score of times, travelling next in the string, he 
ran at me open-mouthed ; but I carried a big 
stick, and after a few heavy blows on the head 
he gave up trying to savage me, but did succeed 
in hitting me a smashing blow in the ribs with 
a corner of one of the packing-cases he carried. 

From Miahuatlan we climbed steddily up the 
Sierra Madre to San Juan del Pacifico, nine 
thousand five hundred to ten thousand feet, 
from which point the Pacific Ocean could be seen 
on a clear day. It was a fatiguing journey of 
two days, for we avoided the road and travelled 
by awful tracks. Morales and Manuel were sure 
that the Guerreros were determined that I should 
not visit Pochutla and Llano Juarez if they 
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could prevent it, and that there would conse- 
quently be brigands lying in wait on the camino 
réal, or main road ; hence the terrible by-ways. 

At San Juan del Pacifico we commenced the 
descent to the head-waters of the Rio Copalita, 
which was the safe way to Pochutla. It may have 
been safe so far as Guerrero’s brigands were 
concerned, but it was most perilous travelling, 
a road for goats or Alpine climbers, not for horses. 
Frequently the poor animals had to slide from 
fifty to a hundred feet in one glissade. 

At a deserted rancho near the Copalita I broke 
down. Morales lifted me from my pony and 
massaged my legs, rubbing in a pint of brandy, 
for I could ride no more, and I was unable to 
stand on my feet. I had been in the saddle 
fifteen hours daily for a week. 

Late one night we reached Chacalapa, a village 
only a couple of hours from Pochutla, my objec- 
tive. Unable to ride farther, I sent Manuel 
forward with a note to Brewer, who was awaiting 
me. Manuel was promptly locked up by a 
stupid policeman for being, as an Indian, abroad 
during prohibited hours. However, the police- 
man took my note to Brewer, Manuel was set 
free in the morning, and at 11.30 Brewer met 
me half-way between Chacalapa and Pochutla. 
It was not a cheerful story he had to tell. 

“The Administrador at Llano Juarez has heard 
of your coming,” he said, “ and he swears he’ll 
shoot you at sight. But I guess it’s bluff.” 

For answer I gave him a letter from the Gover- 
nor of the State addressed to the jefe politico of 
Pochutla. Together we delivered it to the jefe. 
In consequence of the letter and the threat, the 
inspection of the Llano Juarez property was 
carried out by the jefe, accompanied by a dozen 
soldiers, by Brewer, myself, and all the prominent 
planters, English, American, German, and 
Mexican, in the district. Except the soldiers, all 
of them signed my report. 

Instead of shooting me at sight, the manager 
of Llano Juarez entertained us to the best of 
his ability and the full extent of his resources, 
which, in the circumstances, was only prudent. 

My perilous ride’ ended at Pochutla, and my 
reports saved the company from wasting any 
more money. 
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eae NE of the finest sports in the angling 
} world is generally believed to be 
| that of tarpon-fishing off the Ameri- 
i can coast, a pastime which, from an 
Englishman’s point of view, is only 
possible for the wealthy man of leisure. Very 
few people are aware, however, that there is an 
excellent substitute for the excitement of tarpon- 
fishing to be had at home in England, at very 
small cost. At certain seasons of the year there 
are to be found, round the south-east coasts of 
England, large numbers of a curious fish known 
as ‘ tope,” a cross between the dog-fish and the 
ordinary man-eating shark. The expression 
“cross” is not used here in its usually accepted 
sense, but to convey some idea of the nature of 
the fish, which, while closely resembling both 
species, actually belongs to neither. The pis- 


catorial enthusiast who would share some of the 
Vol, xxix.—89. 


How many of our readers know 
what atope is? It is a peculiar 
kind of fish, a sort of cross be- 
tween the shark and the dog-fish, 
yet belonging to neither species, 
and is to be found at certain 
seasons off the south-eastern 
coasts of England, where it 
affords anglers sport of the most 
exciting kind—as thrilling as tar- 
pon-fishing at a tithe of its cost. 


thrills and enjoyments of the tarpon fisherman 
has only to travel as far as Herne Bay, on the 
coast of Kent. There, if he has ordinary luck, 
I can promise him his fill of sport—perhaps more 
than his fill, if anything goes wrong. 

Although an ardent fisherman of many years’ 
standing, it was not until a year ago that I first 
heard of tope and the wonderful sport they afford, 


-and then, on the advice of an enthusiastic 


“toper,” I journeyed to Herne Bay, where I 
sought expert advice. 

My guide took me out to the entrance to the 
pier and showed me where these wonderful 
denizens of the deep were to be captured. Stand- 
ing on the right-hand side of the pier, looking out 
to sea to the north-east, one can see a large 
black buoy at a distance of about four miles. 
Between that buoy and the shore is the spot 
to anchor one’s boat if one wants to catch tope. 
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Whilst we were rowing out my cicerone, who 
is considered the champion local tope-fisher, 
told me a good deal about this peculiar fish. 

It appears that for a great number of years 
the tope deserted these shores, only to return 
about five years ago, when they had been well- 
nigh forgotten. Time and again the local 
anglers went fishing, only to have their bait 
stolen and their tackle smashed up, and the most 


whole herring or a mackerel, and during the 
season these are so plentiful that the cost of 
bait is very slight. It does not matter how 
seasoned a fisherman you are ; if you have never 
fished for tope you have never fished at all, for 
he is like no other fish that swims, particularly 
when it comes to putting up a fight for his life. 

I shall never forget my first experience with 
the tope. There were four of us in the boat, and 


The piano-wire “trace” used by tope-fishers. 


expert of them could not understand the reason 
of it or what manner of creature was playing 
tricks upon them. All kinds of weird and intricate 
tackle was tried, with the object of catching the 
fish that was interfering with their sport, but the 
result was always the same—utter failure. 
Bronze-wire traces were employed, only to be 
bitten off like pack-thread. One fisherman, in 
despair, tried a bronze-wire trace carefully 
whipped round with thin wire taken from soda- 
water bottles. That, too, went; evidently the 
unknown had teeth of terrific power. 

Finally some genius hit upon the idea of 
using piano-wire, which, as everyone knows, is 
almost strong enough to haul a whale out of 
the sea. This proved effective, and the fish 
that had caused all the trouble was revealed 
as Mr. Tope. Immediately the news spread in 
the locality, and tope- ‘fishing became the craze. 
It may be mentioned in passing that this was a 
boon to the professional fisherman, because the 
tope is a voracious beast, a heavy feeder, with 
the manners of a shark. He is quite an epicure, 
moreover, his chief diet being the delectable 
sole. As a matter of fact, if you catch a thirty 
to forty-pound tope you will probably find inside 
him a dozen or so fine soles, as well as mackerel 
and other fish, so that the fishermen’s objection 
to his presence upon the coast will be readily 
understood. 

In angling for tope the usual bait used is a 


each one had a very strong rod, with about 
two hundred yards of tough line and piano-wire 
traces, and we fished with a whole mackerel 
to each hook. For two hours we sat there 
without a single“ touch.” Then, quite suddenly, 
one man’s rod gave a violent jerk, and the check 
of the winch ran out with a sound like winding up 
a huge clock. As usually happens at such times, 
he was making a cigarette at the moment, and 
was compelled to drop tobacco and everything 
else and clutch at his rod. Still the click, click, 
click of the winch went on as the line flew out. 
“It’s a forty-pounder ! ”’ he exclaimed,-excitedly, 
watching the line rushing between his fingers. 

Suddenly the line slackened and hung limp. 
Mr. Tope, having gorged the bait and tugged for 
all he was worth, had suddenly changed his 
tactics and turned in the opposite direction. 
Quickly our friend wound in his line, only to 
find his rod, a quarter. of a minute later, being 
bent into the shape of the letter J. Still he hung 
on with grim pertinacity. Adjusting our checks, 
we laid our rods down and grasped a gaff apiece. 
ready to gaff in the monster when he appeared 
on the surface. But we need not have been in 
such a hurry. 

For a full half-hour that rod was bent almost 
double, then released, then bent double again, 
before the tope was eventually brought within 
a few feet of the surface. It was an old hand 
who had hooked him, and, as he saw the monster 
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“The next second the fish had leapt clean over the boat.” 


“ Gaff him 


appear, he gave a warning shriek. 
as he jumps !” he cried. 

But he was too late. The next second the fish 
had leapt clean over the boat and back into the 
water again. It was a near thing that I did 
not gaff my friend’s head as I turned round. 

The excitement aboard was intense as the 
fish flew off again, and I do not think that any 
one of us knew exactly what we were doing. 
At all events, that tope had evidently made up 


its mind not to be captured, and when he had 
received a reprieve of about forty yards of line 
he gave a tremendous tug, well-nigh dragging 
the holder of the rod overboard. It was a very 
fortunate thing for him that I was seated within 
a few inches of him and managed, by grasping 
his legs, to pull him back again into the boat. 
The enthusiast, however, had not relinquished 
his grasp upon the rod, and the tope was still 
hooked. Eventually we got him aboard—a 
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fine specimen of the British shark, weighing 
nearly fifty pounds. It might, by the way, have 
gone hard with my friend had he fallen overboard, 
for it is quite probable that a well-grown tope 
would attack a man in the water, being suffi- 
ciently akin to the man-eating shark to possess 
certain of his playful little ways. 


panions, who had brought a revolver out with 
him with the wild idea in his head that he would 
he able to shoot a few gulls. 

“Let us shoot him,” he suggested. 

No notice was taken of his remark, as another 
of the occupants of the boat had just got a bite. 
The fish’s head was near the feet of the revolver 


“| knocked the weapon out of his hand into the sea.” 


It was on the same trip that a very peculiar 
incident happened. After knob-kerrying the 
monster on the head, he lay quiet for some time, 
and then commenced to thrash about somewhat, 
much to the discomfiture of one of our com- 


fiend, and presently it opened its great mouth 
and snapped at him. Pulling up his knees to 
his chin, he gave a shriek, for he narrowly 
escaped having the toe of his boot torn off. 
Then, without a word of warning, he pointed the 


/ 
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revolver at the head of the tope as he squirmed 
about in the bottom of the boat. Luckily I was 
within reach of him, and, throwing up his arm, 
I knocked the weapon out of his hand into the 
sea. It would be difficult to forget his remarks 
as his property sank down in the direction of 
Davy Jones’s locker; but he was somewhat 
appeased when I pointed out to him that he 
would have been far more inconvenienced had 
he shot a hole in the bottom of the boat and been 
obliged to swim the four miles to the shore. 

A curious thing happened some months ago, 
whilst we were tope-fishing off Herne Bay. 
Three friends accompanied me in the boat, two 
of whom were experienced anglers, whilst the 
third had never held a rod before. What 
he lacked in experience, however, he easily made 


The fact that the sea was rather choppy did not 
deter us in the slightest, and I am sure that, 
although our “‘ greenhorn” could not swim an 
inch, it did not for a moment enter his head that 
he was in any possible danger. 

We had been fishing for three or four hours, 
having between us caught four fair-sized tope, 
when a mist commenced to spread over the sea, 
the shore quickly becoming obliterated from our 
view. It was at this juncture that the real 
excitement commenced. We had just deter- 
mined, in view of the gathering gloom, to adjourn 
our efforts until the following day when, to our 
great surprise, the novice got a bite. He had 
been patiently waiting the whole time, and, 
although he was an inveterate smoker, I do not 
think he had once paused to light his pipe. We 


A sood catoh—The figure on the right is a noted local tope-fisherman. 
From a Photograph. 


up for in zeal; ‘I have never seen a man so 
enthusiastic and eager as he was to land a fishy 
victim—and I trust I never shall again. He 
had come down for the week-end, and it has 
since dawned on me that the reason for his 
eagerness was probably due to the fact that, 
before leaving town, he had solemnly vowed 
that his friends should the following week see 
that he was no “‘ duffer ”’ when it came to fishing. 

The amateur’s enthusiasm was contagious, 
for when we pushed off from the shore, we were 
confidently hopeful of hauling in a record catch. 


could not help noticing, however, that his face 
depicted his gradually diminishing interest. But 
when the bite came, all his eagerness immediately 
returned, and, although the fog was rapidly 
thickening, and we fully realized the dangers of 
the situation, we could not resist giving him 
every chance of successfully completing his 
capture. 

For some minutes he “‘ played” with the tope. 
Suddenly, however, the fish darted off at a 
tangent, and within a few moments the whole 
line ran out.. The tope, which was evidently a 
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“The abrupt stoppage sent the amateur clean over the side into the water.” 


very large one, was pulling with tremendous 
strength ; but the amateur hung on for all he 
was worth, although he was almost jerked over 
the side of the boat. In fact, the pull was so 
great that the boat commenced to move, and it 
was solely due to this that the angler managed 
to retain his hold. 

I should explain here that as soon as we saw 
the mist approaching we had started to haul 


up the anchor, because we were fylly aware 
that, unless we reached the shore fairly quickly. 
we might find ourselves in an awkward pre- 
dicament. We therefore called out to Smith to 
let the line and the fish go. He would not listen 
to any such suggestion, however, in spite of the 
fact that the tugging of the tope was giving the 
boat an increasing momentum. There he knelt. 
leaning over the side, holding his rod with a 
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grip of iron, and deaf to all our cries that he 
should let go. 

We were not long in deciding that we must 
force him to give up the struggle, as his obstinacy 
might otherwise prove our undoing. 

At this moment, to our consternation, we saw 
another boat loom up ahead, and the tope was 
making straight for it; but Smith was still 
adamant, and apparently quite oblivious to the 
danger into which we were running. 

Suddenly, before we could take any steps to 
prevent it, our boat went crash into the other 
one. The abrupt stoppage sent the amateur 
clean over the side into the water, whilst the rest 
of us were tumbled unceremoniously back into 
the bottom of the boat. The little craft shook 
violently from the force of the collision, and I 
thought that she was going to capsize. 

We had hardly recovered our positions when 
a wave drove us once more against the stranger, 
with the result that we lost two of our oars, 
the boat itself nearly overturning through the 
shock. 

Meanwhile, the novice was struggling madly in 
the water, and it is marvellous that he had not 
already been knocked senseless. Whilst my 
two companions tried to keep the boat clear of 
the other I endeavoured, with a rope which I 
had quickly picked up, to rescue our unhappy 
friend. Twice I threw the line to him, but he 
had not sufficient strength left to grasp it, and 
we began to fear that our efforts would be 
in vain. Fortunately, however, at this critical 
moment he was swept close to our boat, and 
with a tug at his coat I succeeded in pulling 
him aboard. He looked a pitiable object, and 
if he had remained in the water another few 
seconds I am sure he would never have left it 
alive. 

But our troubles were not quite over even now, 
as we had to find our way to shore with only two 
oars. This occupied us for a quarter of an hour, 
but we eventually landed in safety. 

Needless to say, an experience of this kind is 
more the exception than the rule. 

Some time ago two assistants from a well- 
known London fish restaurant journeyed to 


Herne Bay with cheap excursion tickets and went 
out tope-fishing. They were fortunate enough 
to obtain two fine specimens weighing nearly 
forty pounds each, but, upon attempting to 
take them back in the train, were informed that 
they must pay excess fare for them, as no luggage 
of any kind is allowed with an excursion ticket. 

The anglers informed the officials that it did 
not seem quite fair that they should have a 
cheap ticket issued to them for the purpose of 
going fishing, and then be charged extra for 
taking their catch home. 

But the officials were obdurate; fish were 
luggage, and luggage must be paid for. 

“Very well,” said one of the anglers, “ if we 
have got to pay carriage on them, we'll leave them 
behind. There they are; you can have them 
and do what you like with them.” 

The railway officials, however, did not wish 
to be hampered up with some seventy pounds 
of dead fish on the platform, and in less than 
five minutes those tope were snugly stowed away 
in the guard’s-van, and on the following day the 
patrons of the restaurant were enjoying little 
fried morsels of their flesh. 

Many people, by the way, are under the impres- 
sion that the tope is uneatable, probably because 
he is an ugly-looking customer. This is quite 
wrong, however ; for, skinned and fried, you 
could have no daintier delicacy than a piece of 
tope. 

Any sea-angler—or amateur, for the matter of 
that—can test the attractions of tope-fishing for 
himself very cheaply. All you want is an ordi- 
nary strong sea-rod, such as you would fish for 
conger-eels with, and a line of not less than two 
hundred yards. These, with a sole for bait, and 
a boat anchored in the right spot, will act as 
your passports to as much excitement in an 
afternoon as the average angler gets in a twelve- 
month. 

Tope-fishers tell all sorts of stories as to the 
desperate fights put up by specimens of this 
fish and the queer tactics he has recourse to, 
and there can be no doubt that he provides 
all the thrills of tarpon-fishing at a fraction of 
the cost. 


TO MENELIK WITH 
A MOTOR. 


BY CLIFFORD HALLE. 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY ERNEST PRATER, AND FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Menelik, King of Abyssinia, wanted a motor-car very badly, and plenty of firms were eager to 
supply him, but delivery presented an apparently insoluble problem, for hundreds of miles of trackless 
wilderness, inhabited by fierce tribes of savages, lay between Menelik’s capital and the 
nearest port on the coast. At last, however, an Englishman, Mr. Bede Bentley, undertook to take 
acar through, and with a mechanic, a Somali interpreter, and a bulldog he set out upon his 
journey—probably the most arduous and dangerous trip ever undertaken by a motorist. In these 
articles Mr. Hallé describes the manifold adventures which befell these “three men and a dog” 
before they finally accomplished their task. 


Il. 


HIS, sir, is what I call travelling,” 
said Wells, complacently, as he 
leant back luxuriously and calmly 
| surveyed the serried ranks of their 
escort. ‘If these military gentle- 
men had had a bath any time in history, and 
there was a shade less sun, this little trip might 
have been arranged to suit us.” 

By manceuvring round the scrub they were 
able to make continuous progress of sorts, but 
after a rest for the midday meal they came to a 
dense mass of vegetation that completely barred 
the way. The Abyssinian, however, is never 
at a loss in the matter of knives, and at a word 
of command a path appeared ahead of the car 
almost as though by magic. 

The day wore on pleasantly enough, till at 
last the night descended suddenly, as an Eastern 
night does, and promptly camp-fires were lit, 
arms piled, and the small army settled down to 
Test. 

Tucked away low down amid the bales in the 
car Wells had a mysterious box, the secret of 
which he had never yet divulged even to Bentley. 
So far he had never referred to the subject after 
the day on which, rather shamefacedly, he had 


first produced it, saying, “I should like to take 
this with me, if there is room, sir.” 

To-night, however, while Bentley was lying 
down by the fire, cursing gently to himself, for 
his wound was painful, he saw Wells go and 
Tummage in the car and then walk away 
some distance into the scrub carrying his 
box. 

Presently, above the hubbub of the camp, 
strange homelike noises came to his ears, and 
one by one he saw the soldiers rise and walk in 
the direction of the sounds. 

Finally he followed, and after walking some 
fifty yards found Wells, surrounded by an 
admiring audience, discoursing sweet music on 
@ concertina. 

That night will go down in the history of 
Abyssinia, when it cofnes to be compiled from 
myths and legends, for Wells turned out to be 
not only a musician, but a conjurer of no mean 
order, and beneath the concertina in the myste- 
rious box were paraphernalia for many simple 
but effective tricks. 

He produced eggs out of grimy beards, amid 
guffaws of laughter, caught coins from the air 
and offered them to dusky paws, whereupon they 
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disappeared as marvellously as they had come. 
Altogether his success was immense. 

It was not till the moon was high in the sky 
that the sounds of revelry ceased and the plains 
were given up to the laughter of the surrounding 
hyenas, who kept up their mirthless cachinna- 
tions till the dawn, as was their nightly wont. 

The next morning saw the travellers at 
Harroua, where, now that there was no fur- 
ther danger of reprisals on the part of the dis- 
comfited Esas, they bade farewell to the escort 
and proceeded onwards towards Dire-Dawa, tak- 
ing with them two more boys, who were with the 


The weary trek dragged on with ever the same 
obstacles, ever the same scenery—if scenery it 
can be called, ever the same heat, ever the same 
unquenchable thirst, with nothing to quench 
it with. 

At length they reached one of the large ditches 
of mud and stones which in Africa are dignified 
by the name of river. To those who have only 
seen African rivers in the dry season it is impos- 
sible to comprehend what is meant by the river 
“coming down.” What in the dry season is a 
mass of shingle or boulders with sluggish streams 
of dirty water running here and there among 


From a Photograph. 


| Loading the pack-mules to carry stores to the desert depots. 


soldiers, but who professed that they not only 
knew the way well, but were expert scrub- 
hewers. They turned out excellent servants, 
and, until their bones were left later on the Bilen 
Desert, proved faithful and true companions. 

Now there began again days of arduous and 
unremitting toil—scrub to hew, bridges to build, 
road repairs to make, water to find, and vermin 
to slaughter. 

All along the country had teemed with game. 
They had little enough time to devote to sport, 
but already, as a matter of protection, they had 
bagged five leopards, and the pot was never 
lacking for antelope and bird flesh. 


the stones, with poois at intervals, becomes in 
one night and less a raging torrent, filled from 
bank to bank with white-crested waves. Then 
the onlooker begins to realize that the term 
“tiver” is not misapplied, especially if he is 
desirous of getting to the other side. 

The spot on this particular river to which 
they had directed their steps was where they 
had been told the railway crossed. They had 
also been told that there was a bridge, but their 
informant was evidently not up to date, for on 
nearing the river they found that, although there 
certainly had been a bridge, all that was left 
was a mass of débris strewn at random over the 
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stones, while a few crooked columns jutted up 
from the mud like a lot of unsteady ninepins. 

On nearing this skeleton of what had once been 
a bridge they were astonished to hear the sound 
of an approaching train, and still more surprised 
to see the train emerge from the scrub on the 
same side as they were and steadily continue 
its course towards the river. 

“Can't they see that the bridge is down?” 
yelled Wells. ‘Hi! hi! hi!” he howled, in a 
vain endeavour to attract the attention of the 
engine-driver, but the wind was against him. 
It was a goods train, and the guard, if there was 
one, was probably asleep. At any rate, the 
train continued on its road to apparent destruc- 
tion. 

“There she goes !”” said Bentley, as the engine 
suddenly dipped. “ Let’s hurry up to help pick 
up the pieces.” 

“ Well, I’m blessed!” cried Wells, a moment 
later, and Bentley stopped the car in sheer 
amazement, for the train, which ought by rights 
to have been by this time a mass of wreckage in 
the middle of the river, was quietly emerging 
from the water and proceeding to climb the 
other bank, as though a dive through a river 
was quite an ordinary thing. It never even 
slowed up! No one appeared to notice that 
anything extraordinary had happened, and the 
train finally disappeared in the distance at the 
same leisurely and even pace. 

When they arrived at the river-bank the 
mystery was explained. The bridge had evi- 
dently given way during the floods, and so the 
rails had been diverted and laid on sleepers 
embedded in the river bottom, which for some 
nine months in the year was never more than a 
few feet from the surface. 

Except for a little splashing and superfluous 
_ steam, summer traffic could go on, and probably, 
if it was considered worth while, another bridge 
would be put up to last through the next wet 
season.’ Unfortunately, it was impossible for 
the motorists to get across in the same simple 
manner; the wheels sank up to the axles in 
mud between the first pair of sleepers, and the 
rest of that day was happily spent in levering 
the car out on to the bank again. It was 
necessary to build a sort of floating bridge of 
tree-trunks lashed together over the narrowest 
part of the stream. This took three full 
days. 

At length, with heaves and jerks and splashes, 
the crashing of timber behind and sinking of 
timber in front, till the car was at times almost 
submerged, the crossing was accomplished and 
the front wheels safely landed on the boulders 
of the farther shore. 

From here to the top of the bank, which rose 


at a gradient of about one in three, a road of 
stones had to be built, which took another day, 
and finally, when they at length dragged the 
car to the top of the bank, both Bentley and 
Wells realized that they had each got their first 
dose of fever, and that it would be necessary to 
lie up for quinine and shivering. 

George and the two boys, who had been given 
a day off with two rifles and a shot-gun, returned 
later with a mixed bag consisting of a monkey, a 
calf koodoo, an owl, a hawk—which they had 
found sitting in a comatose state after a heavy 
meal—and a string of blue doves. 

They proceeded to prepare a mixed meal, and 
were hurt when neither monkey-chop nor baby 
koodoo-steak could tempt the sick “ bosses 
to eat. The dog, however, roused himself suffi- 
ciently to toy with a couple of thigh-bones. 

Just as they were trying to settle down for 
the night Wells looked out of the fly of the tent. 
“ Tt’s getting dark very early, sir,” he remarked ; 
“it looks like rain.” 

“What!” said Bentley, jumping up with 
alacrity, despite the fever pains. “ Rain be 
bothered! It’s a sand-storm coming. Here, 
tumble up and get every tarpaulin we have 
lashed firmly over the car, and get the niggers 
underneath. Then we must get the tent barri- 
caded up as firmly as we can.” 

They had just got everything fixed by the time 
the storm reached them. It grew quite dark, 
and the hissing of the sand was like a dozen 
hailstorms. The tent, although strongly pegged 
and lashed down, bellied in to the weight of 
sand hurled at it, and at every moment seemed 
about to split into shreds, while the air inside 
was absolutely thick with sand, which got into 
the mouth, eyes, ears, and nose. 

The dog sneezed and coughed, and finally, 
bulldog though he was, crouched down and gave 
one lugubrious howl of utter despair. To his 
doggy mind this was evidently the end of the 
world ; and it was no use pretending that he 
liked it, for he didn’t, and he was not ashamed 
to say so. 

But all things have an end, and sand-storms 
quicker than most. Presently the last gleam 
of the sun appeared in full splendour above the 
whitened plain, and the visitation was over. 
They dug the half-choked natives out from under 
the car and ate sand and bully-beef, drank 
sanded tea, and tried to feel happy. 

By morning the fever had broken, and in an 
hour or two they were again on the road, which, 
to their joy, was considerably clearer, so that 
very little scrub-hewing had to be done. 

On the second day they seemed to be nearing 
signs of civilization of a sort, for they met natives 
and saw huts scattered in the distance. Towards 
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“They perceived a huge throng of soldiers, carriages, camels, mules, and dignitaries.” 
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evening they came to what looked more or less 
like a road and saw a vehicle coming towards 
them drawn by a camel. A hand was waving 
frantically from somewhere behind the camel, 
and presently out of the ekka tumbled Mr. 
Vorperian, a newspaper correspondent, who 
held in his hands two bottles of champagne and 
three tin mugs. 

A halt was called, and amid much hand- 
shaking the two bottles were disposed of. The 
correspondent announced that the Ministers 
of the various Powers and all the notables of 
Dire-Dawa were proceeding towards them with 
a guard of honour for an official reception. 

‘True enough, after they had continued their 
journey for a couple of miles farther, with the 
correspondent seated in triumph on top of the 
bales, George on his seat behind, and the natives 
standing on either step, with the Union Jack 
and the Abyssinian flag proudly flying, they 
perceived a huge throng of soldiers, carriages, 
camels, mules, and dignitaries. 

The dignitaries were emphasized by flags of 
various nationalities. Guns were fired in the 
air, camels coughed, mules jibbed, flags 
streamed, voices jabbered and squealed, and 
altogether it was a scene of the wildest 
enthusiasm. 

Beniley and Wells shook hands without 
cessation for about half an hour, and then the 
whole assembly moved on in imposing procession 
to the town, where a banquet awaited them, 
and—what was of much more moment to the 
motorists—the. possibilities of a wash and a 
change of clothes, for their baggage, which had 
come by rail, was awaiting them. 

The next morning Bentley and Wells set 
about the real business of their trip. So far the 
country had been fairly flat and the obstacles 
on the surface rather than in the lie of the land 
itself. Now they had to begin the war with 
Nature. 

There are only three routes from Dire-Dawa 
to the capital, and they very soon ascertained 
that neither the Tchertcher nor Assabot routes 
were practicable for anything bigger than a 
camel or a mule. The only alternative was to 
cross the Bilen Desert. 

Suggestions that they should take the car to 
pieces and send it up in mule and camel loads 
were declined with thanks, as neither glorious 
nor practicable, and it did not take Bentley 
long to decide for the desert route, formidable 
though it appeared. 

The preparations necessary, however, were 
enormous, and day after day passed in getting 
and sifting information. At last, with the 
indefatigable help of the journalist and the 
assistance of officials attached to the various 


Consulates, a route was decided on and spots 
fixed on for depots. 

Up to the Monkey River, beyond the banks 
of which lay the desert, these depots offered no 
difficulty. It was, however, necessary that 
there should be three depots in the desert itself. 
This region is inhabited by tribes of nomads. 
called Danakils, who bear allegiance to no one, 
although the desert is nominally in the heart of 
Abyssinia. They put no value upon human 
life, and have customs which, although unprint- 
able, may be taken to be quite sufficiently 
unpleasant. 

The Governor, whom Bentley interviewed. 
frankly admitted that reaching the other side 
of the Bilen Desert was problematical, but 
approved of the method proposed as the only 
chance. A large escort would only mean 
inviting trouble, and he thought that a few 
small parties of boys would in all probability 
escape notice or molestation. The Danakils 
did not as a rule frequent the actual desert, 
keeping as much as possible in the vicinity of 
such water as there was, so that it was quite 
possible that, by choosing a route through the 
very heart of the desert, all trouble might be 
avoided. All that he could do to help would be 
to ascertain that the Abyssinians who had 
volunteered for the work were to be relied upon, 
to interview them, and impress upon them that 
they were going in the Emperor’s service, and 
that any lack of obedience or of courage would 
be visited on them according to the Emperor’s 
justice. He also agreed to furnish arms and 
ammunition, and expressed the hope that Bentley 
would call on him for any further service that 
might strike him as likely to be of help in his 
preparations. 

The stores sent on in advance consisted mainly 
of water-tanks and food for the boys. Petrol 
was also sent, but, as the total distance was not 
very great, this factor did not vie in importance 
with water. 

Every precaution that Bentley could think 
of was taken to ensure that none of the parties 
should have any excuse for straying away from 
the route mapped out with much trouble from 
the explanations furnished by natives who pro- 
fessed to have crossed the desert. Instructions 
were given that the road taken by the advance 
detachments should be carefully “blazed,” so 
that no time should be lost in picking up the 
trail. 

The actual stations for depots were one half- 
way between Dire-Dawa and the Monkey River, 
one at the Monkey River, just before entering 
the desert, and three in the desert itself, though 
if the first got through all right till practically 
in touch with the Hawash River the danger 
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might be considered over for that particular 
depot. The two most dangerous ones were the 
first after the Monkey River and the one still 
farther into the desert, for both of these had not 
only to travel through, but wait for the arrival 
of the car at spots that could not be shifted. 


party. It was estimated that with any luck the 
car should be able to follow closely on the depot 
parties. Bentley hoped to be at the Monkey 
River two or three days after the last party had 
entered the desert, and, as he heard that the 
ground was mostly hard and dry, he expected to 


From a Photograph. 


The car in the native quarter at Dire-Dawa. 


For these two posts Bentley, under the advice 
of the Governor, picked out a number of boys 
who had been old soldiers, and to each detach- 
ment the Governor lent the Abyssinian equivalent 
of a non-commissioned officer to command the 


make fairly good travelling, and to pick up each 
depot almost on arrival at its destination. 

To minimize risks he altered his original plan, 
which had been to let the first detachment get 
well on ahead before he sent the others. He 
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gave the necessary interval between the actual 
desert detachments, but in view of possible 
delays to the car before reaching Monkey River 
he dispatched the two detachments that were 
to remain in friendly and fertile country on this 
side of the desert hard on the heels of the last 
desert depot. 
On the morning after the departure of the 
last of the boys Bentley decided to be off, pre- 
. ferring to outstrip his depots to the Monkey 
River rather than risk a delay in getting to his 
depots in the desert. In spite of all the speed 
they could muster, however, assisted by the 
plenary powers conferred upon them by the 
Governor to commandeer any labour they might 
Tequire en route, sand and scrub and fever 
caused the progress to be even slower than that 
of marching boys. For miles the car wheels had 
to be run on planks, as the whole country was 
soft sand, and even with a dozen natives running 


A whole day was lost through it being abso- 
lutely dangerous to attempt to move Wells, 
owing to such a severe attack of fever that he 
was raving, and Bentley had to stay with him 
the whole day to pull him round. Bentley him- 
self kept fairly well, making superhuman efforts 
to make up time whenever an opportunity 
offered. 

That the advance parties would ever reach 
their destination was doubtful, to say the least, 
and that they would be able to hold out for any 
length of time was beyond hope, and the thought 
of what these endless delays meant made the 
travellers frantic. 

When they at length came in sight of the 
Monkey River they were four full days behind 
schedule time. The natives had been instructed 
that in the event of their arriving before the car 
they were at once to proceed to fell timber and 
prepare to build a bridge for getting the car 
across. 

Their idea of engineering was 
primitive, and instead of de- 
voting time to felling sufficient 
timber they had only felled 
enough trees to enable them to 
erect a crazy structure across 
which a tight-rope walker might 
possibly have trundled a wheel- 


The British Minister, with Messrs. Bentley and Wells, at Dire-Dawa. 
From a Photograph. 


to pick up and replace the planks—and often 
falling over each other while so doing—the pace 
was aggravatingly slow. 


barrow, but which would have shown signs of 
collapse even then. 


An inspection of the banks of the river showed 
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them to be soft mud for some twenty yards on 
either side of the water. The only thing to do 
was to build a road of tree-trunks down to the 
water, and on the other side from the water to 
the top of:the bank. For the actual crossing a 
raft must be constructed and towed across. 
Three precious days more went in this work, 
although they laboured with hardly an hour 
snatched for rest, day and night. The Abys- 
sinians were divided into shifts and set to work 
in watches of four hours each. The lamps and 


After that the other Abyssinians were not 
eager to go near the water, so Bentley con- 
structed a small raft and a couple of rough 
paddles, and he and Wells crossed over and 
took a long rope across, which they fastened 
securely to a tree on the opposite bank. It was 
then an easy job to pull the raft backwards and 
forwards and to get men and logs over for the 
building of the road up the bank. 

When, after Herculean efforts, they finally 
got the car across the river and up the impro- 


Abyssinian aotables who came to inspect the car at Dire-Dawa—The British Minister and Mr. Beatley are seen to the right. 
From a Photograph. 


searchlight of the car furnished quite sufficient 
light for raft-building by night, while the days 
were spent in felling trees and building the road, 
to which the trees were drawn by the mules. 

The river was very low and the actual water 
was not more than forty yards across, with very 
little current. 

On the second day one of the Abyssinians 
who was sitting astride on a log which he was 
paddling across to the other side, trailing a rope 
behind him for the purpose of hauling other 
logs over, lost his balance through the rope 
becoming suddenly taut. He disappeared be- 
neath the water, and, although the rope was 
tied round his waist and Bentley and Wells 
immediately began to haul in, they felt three 
powerful resisting jerks, as though some great 
fish was at the end of the line. 

“ Heavens! a crocodile has got him!” said 
Bentley, heaving at the rope with all his strength, 
while Wells, horror-stricken, seconded his efforts. 
Presently the tugs ceased with a final hard snap 
which nearly caused them to lose their balance. 
They hauled in the now limp line, at the end of 
which was left only the dismembered body of 
the unfortunate native. 


vised road on the other side, they found, to their 
dismay, that one of the spring brackets, although 
made of the best chrome steel, had snapped 
off short, and that the chassis on the off side had 
sunk down to the axle. 

This was perhaps the only mishap which 
they had made no provision for. In the car 
they had spare leaves in the event of broken 
springs, but that the massive spring brackets 
themselves might go never entered into their 
list of possibilities. They surveyed the lop- 
sided car in silence. To drive it as it was was 
manifestly impossible, and how were they to 
Tepair the damage ? 

For a full half-hour they sat as though para- 
lyzed by this final catastrophe, grimly smoking 
their pipes and not speaking a word. 

“This won’t do any good, anyway,” said 
Bentley, rousing himself at length. “ We’ve got 
to get across that desert somehow, and inci- 
dentally save those natives if they’ve had the 
luck to hold out until we get to them. Come, 
rouse yourselves, my merry, merry men,” he 
continued, giving the Abyssinian nearest to him 
a gentle stir with his toe, for the men, unaware 
that any disaster had occurred, had taken the 
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pause in the proceedings as a well-earned rest, 
and were all slumbering contentedly. They got 
out the jacks and brought the chassis to a level 
again. Then, with infinite labour, they were at 
length able to lever the spring back into position. 
Next, with much trouble, they found a fairly 
straight piece of thorn tree of sufficient length, 
and this they shaped into a stay, which they 
Jashed firmly across the chassis. The spring was 
then securely lashed to this cross member. 
Although they worked with feverish haste, 
only stopping to rest when the tools actually 
fell from their nerveless hands, it was not till 
the third day that they could replace the body, 
which they had been forced to remove. They 
had lashed the spring firmly with flexible 
wire to the thornwood stay, and altogether the 
repair, when at length completed, seemed solid 
enough to last to the other side of the desert. 
As much water as the car could carry was now 
the main thing. Second to water was petrol, 
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hand letters over to the British Minister for 
transmission to England. 

It was twenty-five miles as the crow flies to 
the depot on the borders of the desert, and this 
distance they accomplished in four hours. 
“About the fastest travelling we’ve done yet,” 
said Wells, as the mules of the depot came in 
sight. ‘‘ Do you propose to camp here, sir ?” 

“No; I think we'll just fill up with water and 
petrol and then make a dash for the desert,” 
answered Bentley. ‘“‘ We are late enough as it 
is, and every minute tells in cases like this. 
While I am filling up see that the searchlight is 
in thorough order.” 

There was no moon when they started off, with 
the searchlight throwing a ghostly gleam far 
ahead, while the side lamps flung their rays far 
enough to give them a good idea of the desolation 
of the land which they were now entering. 

From time to time as they rolled slowly on 
Bentley could pick up traces of the passage of 


| : A scene at the well, Dire-Dawa. 


From a Photograph. 


for it was the means of locomotion, and last 
came food, in as small a quantity as they dared 
to take, not forgetting the medicine-chest. 

At last they were off, after giving the boys 
instructions to take the mules back to Dire-Dawa 
and report to the Governor, Atto Negato, and 


the mules, and so knew that he was on the right 
track. Ever and anon the gleam of the far- 
reaching searchlight would catch a vanishing 
ghostly form, which was probably a hyena or 
some other desert animal disturbed by the 
unaccustomed apparition. 


+ 
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The going was slow, for, although the earth 
was hard and dry, bushy clumps of camel’s-thorn 
and other desert vegetation were frequent, and 
cracks and fissures abounded. After about 
three hours, during which the speedometer 
registered about twenty-five miles, the engine 
began to slow up and finally stopped. Investi- 
gation showed that the tank was dry—it had 
sprung a leak, 

The soldering of a petrol-tank is not at any 
time the easiest of jobs. 

The whole of that night, the next day, and 
part of the next night went before they had the 
tank replaced. At sun-up the next morning 
Wells, who had driven for the last two hours, 
suddenly pulled up and roused Bentley. 

“This must have been the place where they 
waited for us, sir,” he said, and he pointed here 
and there with his hand. 

“Yes,” said Bentley, getting out of the car. 
“‘They’ve been here, sure enough, but I see no 
signs of a cache. These signs, I should say, are 
quite three days old, so if they started back to 
the river they must have passed us. But why 
is there no cache? It’s no good staying here ; 
we must push on. We’ve got just about enough 
petrol left to take us to the next depot, thanks 
to that confounded leak.” 

“Tf the other lot have hooked it likewise,” 
said Wells, in his usual reflective manner, “ I’m 
thinking we shall be in Queer Street.” 

“We shall, undoubtedly,” agreed Bentley. 
“ But, as I figure it out, we are now about half- 
way between the Monkey River and the Hawash, 
It’s either go forward or go back. We’ve not 
got enough petrol to reach more than half-way 
to either. We shall find petrol at the Hawash, 
even if we have to shove the car there, but we 
shall find no petrol this side of railhead, or 
even there, if we go back. So I’m for going 
forward.” 

“Same here, sir,” said Wells, and he started 
the car. 

They journeyed on for the whole of that day 
and the next night. During the day they kept 
a careful look-out, and two or three times George 
declared that he saw figures on the horizon, and 
once Wells, with the aid of the field-glasses, 
thought he detected a flutter of cloth disappear- 
ing over a hill. 

Bentley, more accustomed to the use of the 
glasses, had twice caught glimpses of groups of 
men in the distance, but they gave no indication 
of having noticed the car. All along the route, 
as before, they picked up traces of the passage 
of the Abyssinian boys and mules. 

All night long they jogged on, and then at 
last the dawn came. 


“ Here’s where the beggars ought to be,” said 
Vol. xxix.—40, 


Wells, stopping the car as they neared the litter 
of an abandoned camp, “‘ but there’s no sign of 
them.” 

“What's that ?” said Bentley, seizing a rifle 
and jumping out of the car. 

George and Wells followed his example, 
swinging bandoleers over their shoulders. About 
thirty yards away, on the other side of a mass of 
camel’s-thorn, Bentley had caught the reflection 
of the sun on metal. 

“On second thoughts,” said Bentley, ‘“ we'll 
stick to the car, and drive there. It may be 
natives waiting on the other side of that bush, 
and we'll make a better running fight of it from 
the car.” 

They accordingly resumed their seats and 
Wells drove round the bush, while Bentley and 
George kept their rifles at the ready. 

“Good heavens! Poor fellows!” said Bentley, 
for, as they rounded the scrub, they beheld, 
lying about, the fast-bleaching skeletons of the 
wretched Abyssinians who had formed the depot 
guard. Beside them were the water-skins, 
slashed to pieces, and the petrol and food tins, 
pierced through and through by spear-thrusts. 
It was the sun glinting on a petrol-tin that had 
first attracted Bentley’s glance. 

“ Our friends the Danakils have been here,” 
said Bentley, grimly. ‘How are we off for 
petrol, Wells 2?” 

“There’s a few cupfuls in the tank, sir. 
We put in the last tin last night.” 

“Humph! Well, we’ll go on in the direction 


” 


. of the Hawash till we’re dry, and think out what 


had better be done as we go.” 

Never was petrol more carefully nursed than 
the little that remained in that tank. The 
country was more or less undulating, and the 
slightest down-hill gradient was the signal for 
George and Wells to jump out, while the engine 
was at once stopped and the car pushed or allowed 
to run of itself until the next rise necessitated 
the restarting of the engine. 

“ Here endeth the first lesson,” said Bentley, 
half an hour later, as the engine finally pulled 
up. ‘‘ Now, look here, you chaps; I’ve been 
doing some pretty tall thinking. We must be 
by now some twenty odd miles away from where 
our last depot ought to be. I should think that if 
they got through, which is likely, as the Danakils 
don’t seem to have put in an appearance till 
after the second lot got here, they will be safe 
there, as the depot is practically on the banks 
of the Hawash. Now, my idca is that one of us 
should take as much water as he can carry, go 
on foot to the depot, and come back with a mule- 
load of petrol. I’ve thought of trying to shove 
the car, but we couldn’t do it ; and besides, in 
the event of friendly attentions on the part of 
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the Danakils, we ought to have a 

place’ made where we can hold 

them off for a time, at any rate. : 
Now, I should like to put it to the i 
vote as to who should go and who 
should stay. It seems to me that 
the chances of being wiped out are 
about even either way, so 
there is not much choice.” 

“T will go, boss,” said 
George. “I am a native 
and have more chance of 
getting through, especially 
if I wear my burnous ; and 
I can speak.” 

“ Perhaps it will be as 
well,” said Bentley. 

So he shook 
George’s hand, 
gave him the 
best rifle, hung 
him about with 
food and water, 
and sent him off. 


~—-— 
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“* Qur friends the Danakils have been bere,’ said Bentley, grimly.” 


said. ‘‘ We'll have as good a chance of holding 
out there, if it comes to the worst, as anywhere.” 


“Now, Wells, we'll dig a pit and then run the 
car over it, after putting all the water inside,” he 
(To be continued.) 
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THE COOK AND THE GRIZZLY. 
BY FRED BERGER. 
ILLUSTRATED BY LESLIE HUNTER. 


The story of an encounter with a bear, in decidedly un- 
usual circumstances. 


=|URING the winter of 1909-10 I found myself in 
Spokane, Washington. Trade was very slack, 
} and, though I tried hard, I failed to secure a 
Ja) position. I was an hotel and resfaurant cook, 
™ but I could not get anything to do. 

Things were looking pretty black when one day, quite 
by accident, I met a former friend of mine. After a few 
words of greeting, he asked me where I was working at 
present, and I told him in how bad a fix I was, and how 
hard it was to find any kind of a job. 

“Well,” he said, “if you would care to go out to some 
camp I might get you something.” He added that he was 
working in the office of a mining firm, which owned several 
large mines, and that this company intended to start 


The mine in the Bitter Root Mounteia where this adventure happened. 
From a Photograph. 


The Author, Mr. Fred Berger, who tells the 
story of his encounter with a bear. 


From a Photograph. 


acamp out in Idaho within the next 
week. 

Two days later I received instruc- 
tions to call on my friend’s company. 
I saw the manager, who told me that 
if I was willing to go to a small 
mining camp to cook for seven men 
T could start that very evening. 

I promised to be at the depot at the 
appointed time, and went back to 
my hotel to pack up. 

At 5.20 in the evening I took the 
train to Butte, Montana, arrived 
there at 8.40 next morning, and 
changed for the train to Armstead, 
where I met Mr. Frank Turner, the 
engineer, and five miners. The road 
from Armstead to Gillmore, Lima 
County, was at that time under con- 
struction, and for this reason we had 
to wait until one o’clock to get a 
work-train to the latter place. From 
Gillmore to the mine was nearly 
nine miles, and after arriving there 
we had to stop at the only hotel for 
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the night, and then proceed next morning to 
the mine on horseback. 

Wearied out, we finally reached our destina- 
tion, in the heart of the Bitter Root Mountains, 
in the forenoon, and I had to commence work at 
once. I had to cook for seven men—Mr. 
Turner, his assistant, and five miners. 

The camp consisted of two canvas houses, 
with wooden frames and floors. One was the 
dining-room, the other the bunk-house; the 
tents were about fifty feet apart, surrounded by 
large, old pine trees. Behind the cook-house 

“ was the meat-house, a small affair about ten 
feet square, built of boards, with an air-space 
on one side which was closed with a mosquito- 
screen. The hut was built on two big logs to 
keep it dry, and for this reason stood about two 
feet above the ground. The shaft of the mine 
was around the hill, and has nothing to do with 
this story. 

The seven men slept in the bunk-house, but 
as I had to get up early in the morning to prepare 
breakfast I slept in the cook-house, a circumstance 
which added a great deal to the danger of the 
incident I am going to relate. 

We had already had about six feet of snow, 
and during my first two weeks there was not a 
day that did not bring some more. The winter 
was deadly cold, and the squirrels and snipe 
were as tame as I have ever scen them; they 
came right into the camp seeking the scraps of 
food I threw out. 

One day Mr. Turner told me to get breakfast 
earlier than usual, as he intended to go to town 
to mail some letters and reports to the company. 
I promised to do so, and set my alarm-clock 
for five o’clock before I went to bed. With this 
my real story starts. 

The next morning I woke up on time, started 
my fire, and prepared for breakfast. ‘Then, 
taking my butcher’s knife, I went out to the 
meuat-house to cut some steak. When I reached 
the door, however, I could not open it, as it 
was blocked with snow which had fallen during 
the night. Laying the knife aside, I got a 
shovel to clear the snow away, and after some 
pushing I got the door so far open as to be able 
to squeeze myself through it. 

When I came out again I noticed that it was 
moonlight, but the moon, being in her last 
quarter, gave a very dim light. 

I stood for a moment outside the cook-house, 
looking around. I was close by the door, and 
as I stood there I trampled the snow in front of 
it into a solid mass—a simple little thing that 
was the cause of all the subsequent trouble. 

I was looking round, thinking about nothing 
in particular, when I heard some curious sound 
coming from the trail leading to the mine. 1 


listened, but neither saw nor heard anything 
else, and I was just about to go in and start 
on work when the sound came again—like the 
breaking of a small board. I stared in the 
direction of the noise, getting my eyes used to 
the uncertain light, and presently saw some 
object moving along the trail about thirty feet 
ahead of me. Thinking that perhaps some 
prospector had got into difficulties and was 
crawling along the trail, I stood my shovel down 
and called out : ‘‘ Halloa! Is anybody there ? ” 
There was no answer to my shout, so I started 
to investigate. I was within ten feet of the 
object, and getting ready to pick up the figure 
I could just discern lying on the ground, when, 
to my horror, the mass all at once straightened 
up and presented itself to me as a full-grown old 
grizzly bear of immense size ! 

The bear had one of the leg-bones I had thrown 
out under his right arm, just in the same way 
as a human being would hold a parcel. I 
noticed that. Then he let out a roar and started 
towards me. I made a jump backwards, too 
frightened to think. Next moment the bear 
dropped the bone and, raising itself on its hind- 
legs, gave an angry growl, showing his awful 
tceth. Then he came for me, his fore-paws 
stretched out as if he would like to take me in 
his arms. 

Wild with fright, I turned and ran for the 
door of the cook-house ; but, to my horror, I 
could not open it ; the snow I had thoughtlessly 
stamped down kept it tight shut. I pulled at it 
with such force that I tore off the lock and half 
of the plank, but the door itself would not move 
an inch. All this happened quicker than it is 
told, and meanwhile the bear came nearer and 
nearer. He was only a few feet away when a 
thought struck me. Turning round, with one 
bound I was in the meat-house, the door of which. 
as mentioned before, stood above the ground level 
and opened easily. I bolted it behind me with 
a meat-hook the instant I was in, and I was not 
a second too soon, for the bear was there, scratch- 
ing with his long paws at the boards, almost as 
soon as I turned round. 

For the moment I considered myself safe, 
and I sat down on the chopping-block and 
wondered how I was to get rid of the beast. 
I was, however, reckoning without Mr. Grizzly. 
Snuffing round the boards, he came presently 
to the open air-space and stood up on his hind- 
legs to look through it. I could clearly see his 
round head and little ears. The smell of the 
fresh meat and blood gave him renewed courage, 
and he tried to climb through the opening, but 
found out that the mosquito-screen was in his 
way. 

by this time I was quite calm again. I 
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“Then he came for me.” 


grabbed up one of my meat-hooks, and, holding 
it in my right hand, I stepped over to the 
screen. As soon as the bear put his nose to it 
again I gave him a whack with the hook, 
thinking it would drive him away. Instead, it 
infuriated him, and with a single blow he tore 
a hole in the screen about a foot long. I tried 
to hit him again, but missed, and my hook went 
into the screen, making the gap bigger. All this 
time, curiously enough, it never occurred to me 
to shout for help, although the men in the bunk- 
house could easily have heard me. I simply 
waited, wondering what the outcome of it 
would be. 

Standing up on his hind-legs, the bear now 
made a determined effort to get through the hole. 
I hit him with the hook three or four times, 
making him more and more furious, and he 
clawed and bit savagely until the screen was all 


torn to pieces. With this obstacle out of the 
way, the grizzly, with his fore-feet on the top 
boards, gave me a terrible time, and only 
desperate work with the hook kept him at bay. 

Every moment my position got more serious, 
for there was no mistaking that the animal was 
in deadly earnest. 

Holding my meat-hook off with one huge 
paw, he tried to lift himself over the board with 
the other. I struck at him again and again, 
when all of a sudden he swung himself up and 
placed his right hind-leg on the edge. Terrified, 
I rained blows upon him, aiming for his eyes, 
but without success. Just then, as luck would 
have it, I struck against a heavy cleaver, which 
lay on a little table where I generally cut my 
meat. Snatching it up, I aimed a vicious blow 
at the bear’s head. With a howl of mingled 
pain and rage the grizzly fell back, only to jump 
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up and renew the attack 
more savagely than ever. 
As soon as he put his foot 
over the plank, however, 
I hit him again, splitting 
his paw nearly open. A 
third time the great brute 
essayed to climb the wall, 
but I gave him two more 
blows which sent him to 
the ground. At that 
moment I heard voices 
and a shot rang out—fired 
from Mr. Turner’s auto- 
matic Colt, I learnt later. 
The bullet missed, but the 
bear turned and made off 
for the woods, limping on 
one leg. 

I sat down on the meat- 
block, too weak and ex- 
hausted to speak. The 
men came round shouting 
for me and trying to break 
open the door. When I 
unfastened it, and they 
saw I was unhurt, they 
began to laugh, asking me 
why I had let the bear get 
away. 

We decided to go after 
the bear as soon as day 
broke, and about seven 
o’clock the whole bunch of 
us set out. We had not far 
to go. Down in the gulch, 
near the creck, we found 
the big beast stretched out 
in the snow—dead, but still 
warm. His head was badly 
cut about, and he had a 
gaping wound on the right 
side of his neck which had 
severed the jugular vein. 
I claimed the fur and took 
it off during the day, but 
later had it stolen from 
me. 

It is unusual to see a 
grizzly bear at this time of 
the year, but my adventure 
gave the men an.excuse to 
provide themselves with 
rifles and shells sufficient to 
kill a thousand bears. In 
spite of all the hunting trips 
they arranged and the baits 
they laid out, however, we 
never set eyes on another. 
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“1 aimed « vicious blow at the bear's head.” 
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I remained at the camp 
until the beginning of 
April, when the work was 
done, and I went back to 
Spokane not a bit the worse 


for my tussle with the 
grizzly. 
MY TIGER. 


BY GEORGE CECIL. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
F. WHITING, R.B.A. 


An amusing little Indian story. “ Everything 
happened exactly as stated,” writes the author. 


Most globe-trotters who find themselves in 
India are as keen as mustard on laying low a 
tiger. They are ready to pay almost any sum 
to the sktkaree who is instrumental in bringing 


the quarry to bay, and if Fate 
wills it that the skin is a good 
one, an extra baksheesh—and 
a substantial one at that— is 
forthcoming. In short, the 
native tracker who is lucky 
enough to find both a tiger and 
a well-to-do sportsman may earn 
more in a day than, in the 
ordinary course of events, he 
would in six months. The muni- 
ficent tip may be sufficient to 
keep him in comfort for the 
greater part of the year—pro- 
vided he plays his cards well. 

Like many another new-comer, 
I landed in Bombay preparatory 
to undertaking a sporting tour 
throughout India, and, unlike 
more wide-awake visitors to its 
(so-called) coral strand, I was 
taken in—and nearly done for— 
shortly after I had become ac- 
customed to the appalling dis- 
comforts of the typical Anglo- 
Indian hotel at which, for my 
sins, I had to stay. On the day 
following my arrival I had 
scarcely finished breakfast when 
an obsequious Goanese waiter, 
approaching me in the stealthy 
manner peculiar to his race, 
intimated that he had pleasant 
news to impart. 

“Sir,” said he, in the alter- 
nately clipped and elongated 
“* chee-chee ” accents affected by 
his race, “‘ you want to shoot a 
veree fine tiger—finest and noblest aneemal 
in thee jungle? Then a fellow outside can 
do thee trick.” 

Cheerfully leaving my half-finished breakfast, 
I hastened to the broad veranda overlooking the 
street, through which there passed an_ever- 
moving stream of variegated traffic. Here I 
found an elderly, weather-beaten, English- 
speaking native, to whose blandishments I 
speedily succumbed. 

“Master wanting to shoot tiger ?” he purred. 
“All right, I showing. Master go in train one 
hour and finding tiger all ready.” 

Decidedly the prospect was alluring. An hour’s 
railway journey, and the obliging beast would 
no doubt be conveniently awaiting the discharge 
of my death-dealing rifle. Perhaps the accom- 
modating animal might be sitting on the platform 
—indeed, the waiter hinted as much, and I, 
knowing absolutely nothing about the ways of 
Indian game, like an ass, half believed him. 
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“**Master wanting to shoot tiger?’ he purred.”” 


To cut a long story short, I confidingly placed 
myself in the tracker’s hands, and agreed to 
pay him a hundred rupees if I bagged a tiger, 
and fifty for the satisfaction of merely getting a 
shot. 

The next morning I was up betimes. Long 
before the rest of the European community 
was stirring I had accounted for a substan- 
tial chota-hazri (little breakfast) of poached 
eggs and tinned bacon ; and soon after the 
sun had risen I found myself being driven 
in a ramshackle ticca gharri to the railway- 
station, accompanied by the shikaree, who 
assured me that a tiger had been tracked to 
his lair, and that I might count upon potting 
it before returning to the hotel for luncheon. 
An hour later the train halted opposite a 
little mud hut, which turned out tobe a 
wayside station; and on quitting the few 
yards of hardened earth which did duty as 
a platform I found that the journey to the 
jungle was to be performed in an ekka, a 
vehicle which can only be likened to a 
skeleton bird-cage on wheels. It is so con- 
structed that one is forced to sit cross-legged, 
and, owing to the absence of springs, by the 
time the unhappy occupant has descended 
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from his perch he usually wishes that 
he had walked. 

Nor was the ekka in which I travelled 
any exception to the rule, for a few 
minutes after we had started the in- 


position I was forced to adopt, had 
well-nigh shaken the life out of me. 
However, the experienced leader of the 
expedition pointed out that walking 
under a blazing sun would certainly 
bring about an attack of sunstroke. 
“* Master getting all walking him want- 
ing presently,” was his sinister com- 
ment. And, sure enough, before the 
morning was over I had registered a 
mental vow that my first tramp through 
an Indian jungle would be my last. 
But of this more anon. 

After half an hour’s intolerable jolting 
and bumping over the merest apologies 
for roads, the driver declared that to 
advance another yard would lame the 
pony and wreck the carriage. ‘‘ Then.” 
remarked the shikaree, ‘““by your 
honour’s favour, we must walking.” 
And what a walk it was—owing, as 1 
subsequently discovered, to the guide 
having lost his bearings. Climbing 
over fallen trees, forcing my way 
through dense undergrowth and past 
masses of thickly-growing creepers, 
sinking a foot deep in marshy ground — 
these and a dozen discomforts made the day 
unpleasantly memorable. And, to crown all, 
the furnace-like sun shone with molten fierceness 
in a sky of Reckitt’s blue. A dozen times I was 
on the point of giving in, only to be reassured 


An “‘ekka” is a vebiole which can only be likened to « bird-enge 


on wheels, 


fernal jolting, coupled with the cramped , 
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that the tiger was sleep- 
ing in its jungle cave, 
and that, though I might 
not hit the animal, I 
could not, except by 
looking in the wrong 
direction, avoid seeing it. 

To give colour to the 
shikaree’s story, just as 
I was about to throw up 
the sponge the creature’s 
tracks were discovered. 
One—two—three—four ; 
there they were, freshly 
made, as large as life, 
and leading to a huge 
thicket. At the sight of 
them I revived some- 
what ; though half dead 
from the heat and from 
the combined effects of 
the ekka and the jungle, 
I picked up sufficiently 
to take a renewed interest in what awaited me. 

“Him behind rock. Sahib making no noise, 
or him being frightened.” Such was the 
shikaree’s hastily-whispered injunction. ‘“ When 
sahib ) seeing yellow head come up, sahib making 
aim.” I waited in deathly stillness for the 
expected to happen, and, sure enough, the 
“ yellow head ” made its appearance. 

I discharged my death-dealing Smith and 
Wesson ; the target disappeared ; the shikaree 
said, “ ” Shabash ”—meaning “ Well done ”— 
and there was a mighty noise as of an anifhal 
tearing its way through the bushes. The sounds 
continued for a few minutes, until finally they 
died away, and after a dozen natives had 
finished chattering at the top of their voices I 
learned that I had wounded the tiger, who had 
got away, leaving a trail of blood behind. And, 
sure enough, the blood-marks were there, certain 
evidence that my bullet had hit the mark. 

“Of course the Ausoor’s shot has done much 
damage,” chorused the crowd, “‘ but the tiger, 
being an animal of extraordinary vitality, would 
get away even if his body were full of bullets. 
By this time he may be Allah knows where, and 
as the sahib is weary, and even sick, surely it 
is better to let him go.” 

As a matter of fact, I was so knocked up with 
the heat and the exertion that I readily agreed 
to return to Bombay without troubling further 
about the tiger. As events turned out, it was 
as well that I did so, for long before the train 
reached its destination a touch of the sun had 
manifested itself, and, as they say in Anglo- 
Indian circles, knocked me end-ways. 

Some hours later I found myself in bed under 


“I discharged my death-dealing Smith and Wesson.” 


a swinging punkan, with an ice-bag on my head, 
and a couple of strangers in the room. 

“ Old villain!” I overheard one of them say. 
“He ought to be shot—pulling the chap’s leg like 
this, and nearly killing him in that deadly sun.” 

I pricked up my ears. 

“Every cold weather he gets hold of two or 
three silly globe-trotters,” continued the voice; 
“ tells em he can find a tiger, drags ’em through 
the jungle, and, when a certain rock is reached, 
signals an accomplice to hoist up a yellow pariah 
dog—specially killed for the occasion.” (De- 
cidedly this was getting interesting.) ‘‘ The 
mug blazes away, the other native takes the 
carcass under his arm and scoots, and sprinkles 
the ground with some red liquid as he bolts. 
To give colour to the whole business, the old 
rascal sends on his little beast of a son to prod 
the ground with a wooden thing which makes the 
impression of a tiger’s paw complete. Of course 
he ought to be run in, but no fellow who has 
had his leg pulled likes to give himself away.” 

Personally, I had no objection to every man, 
woman, and child in the whole country learning 
how successfully I had been hoaxed ; and if I 
could have laid hands on that precious shikaree 
—whom, in the innocence of my heart, I had 
paid in advance—I would willingly have dragged 
him into court and faced the scornful guffaws of 
all India. But the wily villain somehow managed 
to get wind of what awaited him, and the same 
night witnessed his hurried’ departure for his 
village home up-country, where he owned house 
property—bought, no doubt, with his illicit 
earnings. Meanwhile, he has not returned to 
the scene of his swindles. Neither have I, 


| The 
Most Difficult 
Climbs in 
Britain. 


BY GEORGE D. ABRAHAM. 


A chatty article by an acknowledged expert. There is 
no real need for the climber to seek the Alps,” says Mr. 
Abraham; “the can get all the danger, difficulty, and excite- 
ment he needs within the confines of the British Isles.” Mr. 
Abraham's narrative and photographs prove his contention 
admirably. 


Climbing Cyfewy Ridge on Cader Idris, a most dangerous expedition—The outstanding pillar is 
From a Photo. by) known as “The Table.” (G. P. Abraham. 


TY years ago the joys of mountaineering in Britain 
were practically unknown. Compared with one of the 
Alpine giants, our biggest mountain is like a pebble beside 
a boulder, and in the early days our crags were regarded 
merely as stepping-stones to higher things, whereon a man 
could learn the length of his stride and the power of his arms in 
wrestling with comparatively small but difficult rocks, and thus make 
himself less of a nuisance when he joined expert friends in serious 
Alpine conquests. 

Now, however, this is all changed. Rock-climbing in Britain has 
become a popular sport, and hundreds, even thousands, of men, and 
even women, are content with the home-product ; they never want 
to visit the Alps. An average mortal finds enough, and often more 
than enough, fascination, excitement, and healthy exercise in the ascent 
of some thousand-foot British precipice, and on some fourteen-thousand- 
footer in the Alps he will scarcely find as much interest. There are 
practically no guides in Britain; it is the most skilful climber 
that conquers, not the man with the longest purse. 
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The popularity of the sport has attracted 
experts of all kinds, and the result is that 


desperate and difficult 
deeds of daring have 
been done on the 
homeland crags. An 
average Alpine ascent 
is quite easy and safe 
when compared with 
some of the most diffi- 
cult climbs in Britain, 
such as that on the 
Pillar Rock known as 
Walker’s Gully. Yet 
the place offers no 
walking, except that 
of the vertical variety; 
it received its name 
many years ago from 
the fact that a young 
climber called Walker 
was killed there. The 
huge, _ perpendicular 
gully acts as the base 
of a great funnel, 
which receives all the 
débris that falls from 
the upper part of the 
Pillar Mountain. The 
unlucky tourist slip- 
ped on the icy snow- 
slope above, slid 
downwardsata terrific 
speed to the crest of 
the gully, where he 
‘was flung outwards 
into mid-air, and 
thence in one mighty 
bound to the base of 
the terrific precipice. 
Until a few years ago 
the history of the 
place and its danger- 
ous appearance had 
scared off almost all 
the climbers. Yet a 
few irrepressible en- 
thusiasts had braved 
its perils unsuccess- 
fully, and come back 
to recite _ thrilling 


- tales of hairbreadth 


escapes ; moreover, 
they told of a final 
overhanging section 
of utter impossibility. 


One Christmas holiday it fell to my lot to 
visit the famous gully with the late O. G. Jones 
as leader, and another friend came as anchor for 


THE MOST DIFFICULT 


first overcome. 
From a Shetch by the Author. 
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The great obstacle in Walker's Gully, showing the use of the 
looped rope as a handhold, by means of which the difficulty was 
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the other end of the rope. New snow masked 
the mountain, and, though liable to add greater 


difficulty to our at- . 
tempt, its presence 
would at least pre- 
vent rocks from fall- 
ing over into the gully. 

On approaching the 
magnificent rock we 
felt that, under the 
prevailing conditions, 
no expedition ever 
seemed more hopeless. 
The towering cliffs 
were a study in black 
and white ; verily the 
great giant had 
donned his coat of icy 
mail. His lower ex- 
tremities were decora- 
ted artistically with 
snow - festoons, his 
breast was guarded by 
a thinbut impregnable 
veneer of ice, and 
slender icicle - tassels 
adorned his mist - 
wreathed head. Truly 
we were puny Davids 
at the feet of mighty 
Goliath, and that is 
how we felt as we 
wrestled with the 
lower rocks. But hope 
arose when we had 
climbed the first diffi- 
culty. There we saw 
the weak spot in the 
giant’s armour, for the 
warmth of the deep 
recesses of the gully 
had to some extent 
warded off the sud- 
den attack of winter, 
and it was evident 
that the rocks therein 
were comparatively 
free from ice. The 
great rift now towered 
overhead for many 
hundreds of feet, at 
one place only a yard 
wide, at others over 
four times this width. 
Tremendous boulders 
were lodged between 


the walls, each one seemingly overhanging the 
other, until, above all, the crowning terror of the 
final obstacle loomed like the rocky doom of our 
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hopes. Yet faint heart ne’er 
won anything, and we rose to 
work in grim earnest. Up the 
titanic staircase we struggled 
and clambered, over _ slippery 
boulders and through waterfalls, 
behind jammed rocks into chill, 
dark caves, to creep up still higher 
through diminutive man-holes, until 
at last we crouched in the dripping 
cave below the final obstacle. This 
was about a hundred feet high in all, 
and with the converging walls on either 
hand roughly resembled a huge in- 
verted V. 

Obviously nothing but a_blue-bottle 
could hope to climb direct over the 
ominously overhanging capstone. The 
only possible exit must lie up the right 
wall, for the left side was too smooth, and 
repulsively impending. After ascending into 
the cave below the great boulder we could at 
least give the problem our cool consideration, 
for ice-cold water trickled everywhere. A small 
stone—ultimately, as it proved, the key to 
success—was espied wedged in between the 
boulder and the right wall. I climbed up some 
distance and clung to the rocks desperately whilst 
the leader mounted upon my shoulders to reach 
the wedged stone. After many attempts he at last 
threaded an end of the rope behind this until the 
loop offered a handhold. Then came the exciting 
swing off. Nailed boots found slight support on the 
smooth rocks ; there was a short, desperate struggle, 
which ended in the leader swinging off clear into mid- 
air above the abyss several hundreds of feet deep. Fortu- 
nately, his powerful arms held on to the rope until I 
could move outwards, grasp his boots, and haul him with 
arush and tumble on to the ledge where we stood. After 
a long rest there came another attempt, but this time in 
inged feet, A tiny crevice in the tremendous rock-wall 
was caressed lovingly by a big toe, and this slight support 
gave the leader lodgment on the impasse. Breathlessly we 
watched him leave the toe support and slowly pass upwards 
out of sight. Eventually a prolonged shout proclaimed 
success, and, safeguarded by the rope, we mounted one at a time 
to our leader’s side. Thus was the last and greatest 
unclimbed couloir in Cumberland conquered, for above \ = Rises “Geet 
this section the ascent to the top of the Pillar Rock On the crest of Eagle's Now Dies. Great Gable. 


From a Photo. 0 G Pe A 


THE MOST DIFFI 


can be made with comparative 


ease. 

Undoubtedly the best 
known of the most difficult 
Cumbrian climbs is the Eagle’s 
Nest arée on Great Gable. 
Moreover, the magnificent 
rock-ridge which rises SO 

dly for nearly five hundred 
feet on the Wastdale side of 
the mountain has of late 
achieved sanguinary notoriety. 
‘A well-known climber was 
attempting the ascent and fell 
when negotiating the lower 
difficulty. His companion, 
some ten feet below him, had 
the rope passed behind a 
strong outstanding rock when 
the slip occurred. Unfortu- 
nately, when the weight of the 
falling body came on the life- 
line it broke, and a promising 
career was ended. 

The Eagle’s Nest aréle is 
safe for very few leaders, and, 
above all, the attempt should 
only be made at the end of a 
long climbing holiday, when 
nerves and muscles are under 
perfect control. Under such 
conditions and in perfect 
weather a party of two of us 
made the ascent some time ago. 
We knew that the lower 
hundred feet of the ascent 
provided the most dangerous 
and hazardous section, and 
this was obvious as we tied 
on to the opposite ends of an 
eighty-foot rope at the base of 
the vertical and well-nigh 
ledgeless buttress. Upward 
progress quite close to the crest 
of the ridge was almost easy at 
first, but about thirty feet 
above the starting-point the 
overhanging rocks straight 


Climbing Kern Knott's Crack, Great Gable 
‘From a Photo. by) ** crack climb" in Great 


_This is said to be the mos' 
Bri GP. Ai 
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ahead ‘necessitated the ascent 
to the main ridge on the left. 
The confronting problem closely 
resembled in shape @ gigantic 
nose of Wellingtonian aspect, 
and we had to climb on to its 
tip, which was about twenty 
feet higher than the small ledge 
whereon we stood. Two verti- 
cal and narrow but convenient 
cracks, two or three inches 
wide, and rising parallel about 
a yard apart, supplied the only 
available support. With the 
right foot jammed in one crack, 
and the hands gripping the 
edge of the other firmly, I 
climbed up somewhat slowly 
for about six feet. Then, 
bearing carefully to the left, 
the tip of the nose could be 
reached, and the handholds on 
it were just large enough to 
make one realize that one had 
a life to lose. To leave the 
friendly cracks and allow the 
body to swing steadily out on 
these small holds was the crux 
of this portion of the climb. 
I felt none too happy in negoti- 
ating the mauvais pas with my 
feet dangling uselessly in mid- 
air. It was at this point that 
the recent fatal accident hap- 
pened. But in the exhilara- 
tion of our climb accidents 
were unthought of, and the 
swing up and around through 
space wa: aken in confidence 
until a satisfying knob of rock 
came within reach. This once 
attained, the body could be 
raised into the comparative 
safety of an inch-wide ledge, 
which accommodated a few 
nails of one trusty climbing- 
boot. Above this comparatively 
comfortable resting-place ex- 
treme caution was necessary, 
until a little flat platform as 
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big as an arm-chair was gained. Here it was 
pleasant to sit and realize that life was worth 
living. 

The situation was decidedly sensational. 
Below me was a sheer plunge of nearly a hundred 
feet to broken rocks, which ran down more or 
less steeply to Sty Head Pass, fifteen hundred 
feet below. Above, the sharp ridge rose steep 
and impossible-looking, but we knew it to be 
the only path to the workaday world, for descent 
was now impossible. The small ledge whereon 
I sat, holding the rope to safeguard the ascent 
of the second climber, was called the Eagle’s 
Nest by the early pioneers. 

My companion seemed to find the “ eyrie” 
an eerie place, as he anxiously watched my 
progress up the next section. The slightest slip 
or false step on the part of the leader would put 
both in a hopeless plight. 

I know of no climb causing such nervous and 
muscular exhaustion, as the next fifty feet of the 
ridge were almost vertical, and all the rocks 
sloped downwards in such fashion as to make 
them practically useless as handholds. When I 
had to stand on these sloping holds higher up, 
it was easy to realize that the Eagle’s Nest 
aréte was no place for a man with domestic 
responsibilities. But the worst feature of the 
whole ascent was that the difficulty increased 
as I mounted higher on the sloping ledges, and 
woe betide the unlucky leader who does not 
reserve his strength and nerve for this portion 
of the ridge. Inch by inch I worked deliberately 
up the slanting rocks for nearly fifty feet, until 
suddenly a small hollow on the right, about 
twice as big as a thimble, gave very fair holds 
for some finger-tips, and ere long it was possible 
to scramble up to a fairly broad ledge. A shout 
of tremendous relief proclaimed success to my 
anxious companion, now far below, and some 
kestrel hawks in the great crags above weirdly 
echoed the cry. A jutting rock was available 
round which to hold the rope during the ascent 
of my companion, who also was greatly relieved 
to gain the handhold on the easier part. The 
finish of the ridge consists of more weathered 
rocks, and sundry wrinkles and cracks made 
the ascent seem tame by comparison. ; 

Undoubtedly the mountaineer of the early 
days would have considered the direct ascent of 
the Eagle’s Nest avéte utterly impossible. How- 
ever, I venture to suggest that the high-water 
mark of human climbing is attained here and on 
other of the most difficult climbs in Britain. 
Future generations will scarcely climb more 
trying places unless the law of gravitation 
changes or human anatomy undergoes very 
radical changes. 

But what is actually the most difficult climb 


in Britain? The question is often asked, yet the 
answer is not easily given, because some ascents 
which appear tremendously difficult to one 
climber may prove much less severe to another 
whose physical powers are differently developed. 
Personally, taking the length of the climb into 
consideration, I think that Walker’s Gully 
should take premier place. The Eagle’s Nest 
aréte has more of the sensational element, and 
there are several others in Cumberland that 
might be classed with the latter, such as Kern 
Knott’s Crack on Great Gable and the new 
North-West Climb on the Pillar Rock. 

In North Wales the direct climb of the great 
Slanting Gully on Lliwedd is only slightly less 
difficult than that of Walker’s Gully ; it has the 
added danger of a less dependable rock structure. 
Lliwedd also possesses several other exceptionally 
difficult and dangerous routes. 

The huge rift of the ‘‘Slantindicular,” as 
Welsh enthusiasts often call it, is in all over 
eight hundred feet high. Until our direct ascent 
a few years ago—which, by the way; has only 
once been repeated—the place was considered 
impossible, and local superstition had made it 
the abode of ghosts and other weird monstrosities. 
The only climber to penetrate high up into its 
recesses had been killed. This was Mr. Mitchell, 
and he fell from the upper part of the great cave 
which forms the almost insuperable obstacle 
about half-way up the gully. This was the point 
where we found the greatest difficulty, and for 
about twenty-five fect there was scarcely hand or 
foothold worth remembering. At one point the 
movement resembled nothing so much as that 
of a fly walking across the corner of a ceiling, 
and only slight support was obtained by jamming 
the knee and hands into the crack. The down- 
ward view was appalling, the more so as the 
rocks below were scarred and marked by the fall 
of our unfortunate predecessor. An iron peg 
left by him was found insecurely jammed in the 
crack. The final exit up a steep, smooth, slightly 
overhanging chimney left unpleasant memorics 
behind, for, once committed to the risky section, 
return was impossible. Fortunately, well-trained 
muscles stood the strain, but I have no wish to 
climb the Slanting Gully again, and have always 
warned off inquiring friends. 

Perhaps, from some points of view, the most 
remarkable climb in Wales is the Cyfrwy Ridge 
on Cader Idris. The ascent reeks of danger in 
contradistinction to difficulty, and the two are 
not synonymous. The greatest skill is of little 
avail if the portion of the mountain to which 
one clings suddenly falls bodily over the precipice. 
This curious, loose tendency is the distinguishing 
feature of several Welsh climbs, and on Cyfrwy 
the risk has been illustrated with startling 
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vividness. Eight years ago a scrambler achieved 
a record here by falling over eighty feet without 
being killed. A mass of rock came away, but he 
was able to fling himself clear, and eventually 
found his downward career checked on a grassy 
ledge. 

But even this terrible record was broken on 
Cyfrwy in 1909. A well-known expert fell a 
hundred feet in three long bounds. I quote 
from his own description: “I had worked out 
on to the steep face of the Table. The holds 
were firm and ample. There was no suspicion 
of danger. Suddenly the whole mountain 
seemed to sway. For a moment—which seemed 
an eternity of torment—I clung to the crag. 
It broke away above my outstretched hand, 
below my feet, and carried me with it into space. 
I turned a complete somersault and landed on my 
back, rebounded into space, crashed twice against 
the ridge, and eventually pitched on to a sloping 
ledge some seven feet broad. The thunder of 
the rocks as they fell through the final hundred- 
and-fifty-feet drop below my ledge showed me 
how narrow had been my escape.” 

Of course, such a terrible experience meant the 
breaking of something more than records. 
However, though the damage was serious, the 
unlucky “enthusiast yet “ * hopes to climb his 
beloved mountains again.” 

The peaks of “ stern Caledon ” mec numerous 
Those rising 
around Glencoe are grandest ‘of all, and the 
Crowberry Ridge on Buchaille Etive may be 
considered the most famous and difficult climb. 
It is a huge buttress springing in a thousand 
feet of granite from the heathery lower slopes to 
the top of the mountain. Experts had declared 
the direct ascent to be impossible, yet a few years 
ago a party of us exorcised the terrors of the 
ridge by making a way directly up the vast 
series of inclined slabs and _ perpendicular 
crags. An accompanying illustration shows the 
most desperate portion of the climb. The way 
ran straight upwards from where the figure is 
seen, and for fifty feet the hand and foot holds 
were singularly conspicuous by their absence. 
There was a strange feeling of isolation from all 
the world when slowly leading the way up that 
great, smooth precipice, with nothing else 
around one but the fresh air of heaven and the 
tiny rope that led downward to friends fifty feet 
below and out of sight. It was easy to realize 
that the least slip or unsteadiness of balance 
would precipitate matters in more ways than 
one. 

But the slightest wrinkles proved good 
support on that wonderful firm rock. Any 
climber who surmounts the difficulty of the 
Crowberry Ridge will agree that there are few 


o 


rock climbs anywhere which so 
readily yield the cragsman that 
peculiar enjoyment and _ interest 
which is the spice of his sport. 
The most ex- 
tensive and 
varied rock climb- 
ing in Britain is 
to be found 
amongst the 
Black Coolin, in 
the Isle of Skye. 
As a rule the 
grade of difficulty 
Is not excessive, 
because the struc- 
ture is wonder- 
fully rough, and, 
o’erswept by 
centuries of At- 
lantic gales, it 
has been weathered 
into convenient 
ledges and cracks. 
The ‘“ Inaccessible 
Pinnacle” of Sgurr 
Dearg has a leading 
reputation for severity, 
and, if tackled by the 
South Crack, this is 
deserved. This curious 
pillar forms the top of 
what was long con- 
sidered to be the 
highest mountain in 
Skye, and was given 
its name by the 
early explorers, who 
were unable to climb 
it or measure the cor- 
rect height. It was 
first ascended by 
some members of the 
Alpine Club, and, 
though constantly 
surmounted nowa- 
days, the name 
“ Tnaccessible " 
still clings to it. 
I found that 
the crux of the 


climb came 
where, from 
some sloping 


footholds, it 
was necessary 
to climb up to 
aslanting ledge 
about the 


An awkward corner—The beginning of 
the “mi pas” on the Crowberry 
Ridge. 

From a Photo. by G. P. Abraham. 
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height of my chest. The rocks 
were wet and slimy, and there 
was a sense of being pushed 
backwards into the mist-filled 
abyss below. Tiny handholds 
were just sufficient, and no 
more, to allow the body to be 
raised until the fist could be 
pushed into a higher crack and 


clenched firmly. This gave 
support for the up- 
ward swing. ‘Ten 


feet higher the rock 
was more weathered, 
and its roughnesses 
gripped one’s tough 
tweeds excellently. 
The final stretch 
proved comparatively 
easy. For the 
descent of the 


Climbing the “Inscoessible Pinnacle," Skye. 
From a Photo. by G. P. Abraham, 
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mauvais pas it was found advisable to 
double the rope around a convenient 
outstanding rock to prevent a too 
hurried descent to the hard crags below. 

Finally, I would urge that all the 
most difficult climbs in Britain require 
and receive due respect from the 


greatest mountaineers of the 
day. They cannot be tackled 
safely without careful prepara- 
tion. The man fresh from the 
unhealthy luxuries and nerve- 
clogging influences of city life 
should train carefully on the 
easier and moderate courses. 
Only thus and with 
constant care and 
prudence can these 
expeditions be under- 
taken ; otherwise they 
are unjustifiable. 


Lonely House. 


BY FREDERICK F. SCHRADER. 


ILLUSTRATED BY S. PRIDE. 


‘What happened to a salesman while waiting for atrain in a desolate region near the banks of the 


Missouri River. 


Commercial travellers often meet with curious experiences, but seldom with 


anything so serious as the narrow escape here described. Mr. Schrader vouches absolutely for 
the authenticity of the narrative. 


OUR travelling salesmen were hugging 

the stove in Patterson’s little country 
Wg) hotel one windy night before Christ- 
mas, waiting for a late train and 
" telling their experiences to while 
away the time. Each had a more or less thrilling 
tale to tell, and it was now the turn of George W. 
Fanning, the varnish man, who, as they all knew, 
had done fourteen years of commercial scouting 
in inaccessible regions of the West, travelling 
over Indian trails in a two-horse buggy, lugging 
his heavy “ grips”? through torrential rains to 
reach towns that had sprung up in a night on 
the borders of civilization, and accumulating 
a vast store of experiences, which at intervals he 
retailed to his friends with the peculiar genius 
of a born story-teller. 


It was Christmas Eve, he began, about eight 
years ago, in the State of Missouri, a day or 
two after a tremendous snowfall. A spell of 
freezing weather had set in, following a short 
thaw that had turned everything into slush. 

I was working hard to finish a certain little 
town on the Missouri River, aiming to cross over 
to the other side by night, and from there reach 
a point where the passenger train would stop an 
hour or two after midnight, to take in water and 
expedite me on my way home to spend Christmas 
with my family. You know the feeling. I had 
been unexpectedly delayed, and, unless I made 
this particular connection, I was certain to have 
to eat my Christmas turkey in some little 
backwoods tavern, which wasn’t a very cheerful 
thing to look forward to. 

When, after passing through snow and slush 
up to my ankles, I reached the ferry landing, 
well- along towards evening, after completing 
my business in the town, I found to my dismay 
that there was so much floating ice in the river 
that the ferry had suspended operations, and 
the men in charge refused point-blank to take 
the risk of crossing for one passenger. 


I offered to pay double fare, then raised it to 
Vol, xxix.—4 


four or five fares ; but the men shook their heads, 
and declared they wouldn’t chance the perils of 
the river, with night coming on, shoals of ice 
racing savagely down stream, and the cold 
growing more bitter every minute. There was 
nothing for it but to tramp back up town, which 
I did, feeling as glum as could be. 

On my way I stopped at a_ bar-room, 
whose proprietor, a rather eccentric character, 
I happened to know, thinking I would ask him 
if he could refer me to anybody who would take 
a chance to ferry me across the river and earn 
an extra dollar for Christmas. Two men who 
were in the bar-room spoke up and said they 
would row me across for a five-dollar bill. 

Though the men had been imbibing freely, I 
concluded to risk it, and promptly accepted their 
offer, and the three of us marched down to the 
river-bank, after a drink all round at my expense. 

The craft in which I was to make the crossing 
was a flat-bottomed skiff full of snow. The 
men did not stop to clear it, but told me to get 
in. I had no sooner cleared a place for myself 
in the stern and set the “ grips” I carried in the 
bottom of the boat than they pushed off for 
the middle of the stream, I holding to the gun- 
wales with both hands to keep from going over 
the side. 

I will not trouble you with an account of our 
passage of the river, except to say that we were 
no sooner clear of the shore than I realized that 
I had more to fear from the drunken fellow who 
was handling the oars than from the ice or the 
swiftly-racing current of the swollen stream. 
This person had not, apparently, the least 
appreciation of our danger. He proceeded to 
start an argument with me, becoming greatly 
excited, and, though I assented to everything 
he said, he grew so violent in his manner that 
he kept me moving from one side to the other in 


_.@ ludicrous endeavour to keep the craft upright, 


expostulating with him all the time to stop 
talking and attend to his oars. 
I landed in safety, however, paid the men, 
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and then, climbing up the rugged bank, took 
a long survey of my surroundings. 

It was a disheartening outlook. I found 
myself alone beside the river, in a peculiarly 
desolate region, with night stealing on, a leaden, 
overcast sky, and a biting wind that chilled me 
to the bone sweeping across the bleak and 
lonely fields. Obviously I had landed in a 
place where human habitations were few and 
far between. After some scouting, however, 
which involved a considerable tramp, I managed 
to find a lonely farm-house and to persuade the 
farmer by a liberal offer to hitch up a team and 
convey me to the tank-station, where I was due 
to connect with the train. 

The fellow drove like mad. The furrows were 
deep and hard as flint from the frost, and I and 
my grips, in the springless bed of the wagon, 
were tossed about like dry peas ina pod. It was 
useless to try to engage the driver in conversation. 
I had never been this way before, and was 
anxious to make inquiries regarding the accom- 
modation, for I knew that I should have many 
hours to wait until the train would come along ; 
but all I could gather from my guide, as we 
bucked and jolted over the frozen road, was that 
he ‘“‘reckoned I wouldn’t have to freeze to 
death before the train arrived,” some time after 
midnight. It was a hard, unpleasant ride ; but 
that journey, too, came to an end at last, much 
to my relief. He put me down in the middle 
of the road near the tank, took his fee, and dis- 
appeared in the darkness at as furious a pace 
as he had come. 

I was alone in the night. In the distance I 
could still hear the wagon rumbling over the 
frozen road. On my left I could faintly make out 
the watering-tank, a high, spectral structure on 
its scaffold; on the right, about two hundred 
yards from the railway-track, I could see the 
looming shadows of a long, low structure with a 
wide roof, which I later found to be an old saw- 
mill. It was without sign of life, and resembled 
the frozen carcass of a black mastodon. The 
only gleam of light visible came from a gaunt 
two-storey house, separated from the saw-mill 
by a narrow alley-way, in which the north wind 
had piled up a mass of drifting snow. Against 
one side of the house a heap of saw-dust had been 
banked high, as if to protect it from the blast. 

All this I was able to make out, as I approached 
nearer, by the reflected light of the snow and the 
faint electric gleam of the sullen sky overhead. 
I was in the midst of a barren, desolate country, 
relieved only by the spectre-like silhouettes of 
the saw-mill and the house by its side. Except 
for the water-tank by the railway-track, there 
was no other visible sign of human existence in 
this bleak expanse of snowy landscape. 


I walked toward the light, shining through 
panes made almost impenetrable by dirt, and, 
finding the door, I knocked vigorously. There 
was a short delay. I could hear the suppressed 
hum of voices, followed by absolute silence, 
finally ending in the door being slowly opened. 

I found myself face to face with a coarse- 
looking woman, who eyed me with evident 
suspicion and seemed at first strongly disinclined 
to admit me. Briefly I explained to her my 
predicament. Would she be so good as to serve 
me with supper and let me claim the hospitality 
of her house until the late passenger train came 
along to carry me to my destination? Then, 
without further parley, she admitted me to a 
large, squalid room, in which half-a-dozen rough- 
looking men, whom I took to be labourers, were 
seated around a table eating supper. 

The whole appearance of the place impressed 
me extremely unfavourably. The room was 
gloomy and barren of all save the most indis- 
pensable articles of comfort. A large cast-iron 
stove gave out an intense heat, and on the wall 
in a bracket hung a smoky coal-oil lamp, whose 
dim light furnished the only illumination. There 
was a capacious water-cooler on one side, and 
in a corner near the window through which I 
had seen the light stood a table. 

The company at supper presented the 
appearance of as motley a crew as ever flew 
skull and crossbones. Although the landlady 
was evidently a native, the men were of a 
decidedly foreign cast, which I took to be Slav 
or Italian. 

I had clearly stumbled upon a low boarding- 
house for the hands employed at the saw-mill, 
which was operated only during certain months 
in the year, and had shut down now that the 
winter season was on. Men do not cut timber 
when the thermometer is ten or fifteen degrees 
below zero, the snow to their waists, or the river 
closed to logging by floating ice. These mills 
are in the main mere shanties, three sides 
enclosed by rough boards, the fourth open, with 
an airy roof to throw off the rain, and equipped 
with from one to three large circular saws and 
an upright engine to supply the power. The 
whole arrangement is contrived for temporary 
purposes, to be shifted when desired, according 
to the supply of timber available, but is usually 
simply abandoned to rust and decay on ceasing 
to be profitable. 

None of the men spoke as I entered, and the 
landlady answered in stolid monosyllables to 
indicate that she would serve me, and thereupon 
took off her apron, which she laid on the table 
by the window. I thought this action rather 
strange, but in the circumstances I attached 
no particular importance to it, and set my bags 
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down near the wall, prepared to satisfy my 
healthy appetite with whatever might be set 
before me. 

While I was waiting the men arose one after 
another, without speaking, and—apparently not 
noticing me—disappeared up a stairway that 
gave out a series of painful squeaks under their 
heavy feet. 

When I had finished my primitive meal the 
landlady and I were alone. I asked her what 
I was to pay, and she said twenty-five cents. 
Having liquidated my obligation, she finally 
said ‘‘ she allowed she’d retire” and leave me 
to sit up for the train. I might remain there 
till it was time for me to go. 

“When you do leave,” she said, “ just blow 
out the light, close the stove, and go out by that 
door.” She indicated a door opposite to the 
one by which I had entered, facing the railway- 
track. “ There’s a bucket of coal, > she added ; 
“if. the fire burns down, heap on more coal. 
But mind you close the stove, blow out the lamp, 
and go out by that door.” 

I promised solemnly to comply with her 
instructions, and was then left to my own reflec- 
tions, sole tenant of the lower portion of the 
house. 

For a little while I heard her walking upstairs. 
Then a deep, brooding silence fell upon the lonely 
premises. I must confess I did not like the look 
of things. The air of abject poverty about the 
place, the coarse, sullen faces of the men, and 
the slovenly appearance of the landlady, coupled 
with the complete isolation of the house in this 
inaccessible region, combined to make me feel 
a little uneasy. Now came the added sense of 
deep silence and utter solitude, while I listened 
wearily to the indescribable moaning of the wind 
in the passage-way between the house and the 
saw-mill. It reminded me of the wail of a human 
being in the last extremity of pain. I began to 
recall the dark, bearded faces of the men at 
the table, with their wolfish eyes, and to wonder 
what chance I would have of escaping with 
my life if they thought I was worth robbing. 
I remembered how silent they had grown the 
instant I entered, as though at a signal. 

By degrees I began to feel an almost irresistible 
desire to drop off to sleep. The strenuous events 
of the day, together with the transition from the 
cold of the river and highway to the arid heat 
of the room and the rancid atmosphere dispensed 
by the smoky oil-lamp, made it necessary for me 
to make an effort to rouse myself. 

Leaving my chair near the stove, I crossed 
over to the table by the window. In an aimless 
way I picked up the apron and drew it aside, 
and there, to my surprise, lay a neat, clean copy 
of a popular ladies’ journal, folded into a con- 


venient shape to be carried in the hand, and 
evidently the property of a woman of culture 
and taste, for it still bore traces of a fugitive 
perfume. This paper was obviously as out of 
place in this abode of squalor as a tiara of 
diamonds would have been on the head of the 
masculine landlady. I could not believe that 
an inmate of this house had even touched it. 
‘Then how had it come here ? 

The attempt to solve this puzzle added to 
my uneasiness; yet, delighted to have found 
something to read that would keep me from 
giving way to my drowsiness, I picked it up, 
unfolded it, and was about to resume my seat 
when a small white object on the floor under 
the table attracted my attention. 

It was a lady’s handkerchief, perfumed with 
the same essence as the paper ! 

This discovery startled me. A sudden thrill 
shot down my spine at the thought that I had 
stumbled upon the silent evidence of a mysterious 
crime. 

Unimportant as my discoveries might appear 
in any number of conceivable circumstances, 
they took on a momentous significance in these 
surroundings. Whoever the woman might be, 
she must have been in this very room a com- 
paratively short time before my arrival. What, 
then, had become of her? Had she come to 
the house with the same object in view as myself, 
asking the privilege of waiting for the train? 
Was she still in the house ? 

A look around the squalid room and the thought 
of the character of the coarse tenants was enough 
to dispel any such idea. No woman would have 
trusted herself overnight to the mercies of men 
with such faces. 

Under the most favourable aspect of the case, 
the only other alternative to such conclusion 
was that she had hurriedly departed earlier in 
the day to take the train, forgetting the paper and 
handkerchief in her haste to run down to the 
track. This was not improbable, in view of the 
fact that there was nothing but a watering- 
station here, where trains stopped but a few 
minutes. But against this theory was the sus- 
picious circumstance that the landlady had taken 
off her apron and used it to cover up the paper, 
with the evident intention of concealing it from 
me. Had i stumbled into a den of criminals 
who had made away with a chance visitor 
happening that way, as in my case—some hapless 
female who had been murdered for her plunder, 
as I might be if I remained in the house ? 

For a long time I was undecided what to 
think or do. I would have quietly taken my 
departure, but I considered the utter hopelessness 
of waiting for hours in the cold, without shelter, 
in a desolate country district’ where 1 should 
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“He paused in surprise on seeing me with the poker in my hand,” 


be as much exposed to assault as by remaining 
where I was, forewarned and prepared for any 
possible emergency. 

Accordingly I resumed my seat near the stove, 
tilted my chair against the wall under the lamp, 
unfolded the journal, and began to read, every 
sense keenly aroused to any possible surprise. 

Nine o’clock came—ten—eleven—twelve | 


Time was beginning to drag frightfully, and 
the train was not due till some time between one 
and two, with every prospect that it would be 
late to-night, on account of the weather. More- 
over, it would only stop a few minutes. I 
should have to time myself, so as to be ready 
to jump aboard the minute it arrived. What if 
I should miss it ! 
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I had now lost all desire to go to sleep. My 
mind was concentrated on the train. I tried 
to dismiss the subject and fasten my attention 
on the paper, but I had already read its contents 
from cover to cover—I had even read the adver- 
tisements—and my material for self-entertain- 
ment had dwindled low, when suddenly I thought 
I heard a faint sound amid the deep stillness that 
had prevailed for several hours. 

Was it a soft footstep on the staircase? I 
listened. Yes! The steps creaked in spite of 
the apparent care taken to avoid any noise. 

Someone was softly descending the stairs ! 

I did not take time to open my grip and 
remove my revolver. I seized the heavy iron 
poker that lay beside the stove, and, clutching it 
tightly in my hand, I stood erect, with the stove 
between me and the stairway, my eyes fastened 
immovably on the open doorway in which the 
intruder must appear. 

I did not have long to wait. From the door 
I saw cautiously emerging the shadowy form 
of a powerful man, who paused in surprise on 
seeing me with the heavy poker in my hand, 
wide awake and ready to give him a hearty 
reception if he attempted to attack me. 


Evidently he had not bargained for this, for” 


he seemed undecided how to act. . For a moment 
neither of us spoke. At last, in a thick foreign 
accent, he asked me if I knew where the drinking- 
water was. Although I knew that this was only 
an excuse, I pointed out the water-cooler with 
an indignant gesture, watched him cross the 
room, fill a glass, and toss it off. Then, still 
seeing me on guard, the fellow tramped upstairs 
again, and in a few moments the house was as 
silent as before. 

This incident gave me a sharp turn. I felt 
that I owed my escape, so far at least, to the 
paper I had found on the table. But for that 
I should surely have dropped off into a doze, 
and perhaps fallen an easy victim to the man with 
the thirst. I looked at my watch and found that 
I had still an hour and a half or more to wait. 
The strain was getting on my nerves. 

Once more I settled myself in my seat and 
waited. The least sound startled me, whether 
it came from the stove, where the coal was 
sputtering and crackling, or from the dark 
alley-way, where the wind rose and fell in 
mournful cadences and seemed to sing of death 
and to be weaving a winding-sheet of the drifting 
snow. Every ten minutes I found myself taking 
my watch out and noting the time. Heavens, 
how it dragged! How slowly the minute-hand 
revolved on the dial ! 

Between midnight and half-past one o’clock 
nothing occurred to give me any fresh cause for 
alarm. The silence in the house was almost 


uncanny. I could not shake off a vague feeling 
that something was going to happen, but no 
sound broke the silence. Towards two o’clock 
I heard the distant rumble of an approaching 
train at last, and immediately after the faint 
whistle of a locomotive! I heaved a sigh of 
relief. 

At last the terrible suspense in which I had 
been for five mortal hours was about to end. 
In a few minutes I should be out of this den, 
on my way to pass Christmas with my friends 
and family, and this night’s experience would be 
only another chapter in my life’s record of adven- 
tures. These were about the thoughts that 
flitted through my brain as I bustled into my 
heavy overcoat. I never doubted that I had 
passed the last stage of danger, and that I would 
be allowed to leave this house of mystery, with 
its sinister tenants, unmolested. 

Mindful of the woman’s instructions, I closed 
the stove and put out the light ; then, seizing my 
grips, I started for the door through which she 
had told me to make my exit. 

At that moment I heard three distinct thuds 
in the alley-way, as of heavy bodies landing 
in the snowbank from an upper window. But 
the train was now drawing rapidly nearer, and, 
tearing open the door, I stepped out into the 
darkness to make a run for it. 

Suddenly I experienced a thrill of horror. 
The floor of the room at this side was considerably 
above the level of the sloping ground without. 
Instead of encountering the expected support 
for my foot, I stepped into empty space. The 
steps had been removed ! 

Like a flash I saw the whole plot revealed. 
The woman had made me extinguish the lamp 
and close the stove-door to prevent any light 
from betraying the removal of the steps when I 
should open the door and go out. The last 
lingering doubt as to the true character of the 
place into which I had stumbled was now 
removed. The house was the resort of a gang 
of assassins ! 

But Fate was certainly on my side that night. 
The heavy bed of snow broke the violence of 
my fall. Unhurt, I jumped to my feet, and with 
my grips in my hand made ready to put as 
much space as possible between me and the 
house. But I was not to escape so easily. 

Thad not gone ten yards when I heard hurried 
footsteps behind me, and suddenly realized 
the meaning of the mysterious thuds I had heard 
as I was leaving the house. Three of the men 
had dropped out of a second-storey window on to 
the ground beneath, and had hidden in the 
area-way, waiting for me to open the door and 
confidently expecting to see me stunned by the 
fall and rendered powerless to defend myself. 
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Made temporarily helpless by the drop, they 
hoped to find it an easy mattgr to finish me and 
dispose of my body at their leisure. Nothing 
but the deep, hard bed of snow, covered with an 
icy crust, had foiled this calculation. I was up 
again almost as soon as I struck the ground. 
There was no time to make a fight ; it was a 
clear case of cut and run. The train would be 
gone if I lost a minute. So I ran as fast as I 
could, badly handicapped 
as I was by the bags. I 
shudder to think what 
would have happened in 
the next few minutes, for 
the rogues were gaining 


“The whole countryside was flooded with the glare of the locomotive's headlight.” 


on me; but just at that critical stage of the 
race the onrushing train made a sharp turn and 
the whole countryside was flooded with the 
white glare of the locomotive’s headlight. 
That was a providential intervention for me ! 
I daresay no man’s life ever hung suspended by 
a more slender thread. At the sight of the light 
I gave a loud shout, in the hope of attracting 
the attention of the engineer or fireman ; but, 
though I wasted my breath, the train was now 
quite near, and in another moment came to a stop 
at the tank. Without stopping in my flight I 


cast a quick glance over my shoulder. My heart 
gave a leap. The scoundrels were scampering 
back toward the house. I had shaken them off! 

I had barely time to throw my grips on the 
steps of the rear coach when the engine gave a 
shriek and the train was again in motion. | 
was now facing a new danger. I had jumped 


on the steps of a vestibuled train and was facing 
a door almost hermetically sealed. 


I had only 


space for my feet. With one arm 
locked around the rail for support, 
I beat against the glass door with 
my right hand to attract atten- 
tion, while every moment the 
train was gaining speed. 

When some of the passengers 
finally heard me, they thought it 
was an attempt to hold up the train, and it 
was some time before I made them understand 
and the conductor unlocked the door and took 
me in, paralyzed with cold and terror. 

The very next day a mysterious fire destroyed 
the saw-mill and the house where I passed that 
night of horror. The band which infested the 
place disappeared ; but when, on my report, the 
authorities instituted an investigation, they found 
beneath the saw-dust to which I have referred 
the remains of five human beings, including 
those of a boy of about fifteen and a woman! 


A PLEASANT 
EVENING. 


BY DR. F. E. WALKER. 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN CAMERON. 


Tronical indeed is the title of this narrative, for Dr. Walker little 
knew of the terrible experience in store for him when he good- 
naturedly undertook to relieve the head attendant of an insane 
asylum one evening. ‘By special request of the officials,” he 
writes, “I have altered the names of persons concerned and 
Every other detail is 


suppressed that of the institution. 
absolutely correct.” 


(O the majority of young men an 
invitation to spend a fortnight of 
j their holiday in an insane asylum 
would appeal about as forcibly as 
would a fortnight’s sojourn in jail. 
There are, however, exceptions to all rules, as 
well as wide differences in individual tastes. 
Two years on the medical staff of a hospital for 
the insane in Iowa had made me thoroughly 
familiar with the methods pursued in the care 
of the unfortunates who were placed there for 
treatment, and had, of course, eliminated every 
vestige of the “nerves” usually felt by those 
unaccustomed to association with mental 
derelicts. 

It was, therefore, with much pleasure that I 
received and accepted a cordial invitation from 
the superintendent of the institution concerned 
to become his guest during the latter part of 
August, 1897. I remembered my former pleasant 
associations with physicians and attendants, and 
the anticipation of their renewal made me very 
happy. I lost no time in preparation, and 
determined to enjoy as much of the hospitality 
offered as possible. 

The superintendent and the head nurse, 
“‘ Charley,” met me at the main entrance to 
the grounds with a hearty welcome, and con- 
ducted me through the great building, intro- 
ducing me to their new assistants, and enabling 
me to exchange greetings with the older ones 
who were there when I had been an attaché. 

During the following week all my anticipations 
and expectations in the way of entertainment 
were more than realized; I had a thoroughly 
good time. 

Late one afternoon Charley informed me that 
he had made arrangements to take his fiancée to 
a garden-party “down town,” and that unfor- 
tunately he was unable to secure the “relief” 


who usually 
attended to 
his duties 
during his ab- 
sence on like 
important 
occasions. 
Charley had 
always been 
a good friend 
of mine, and, 
being anxious to render him some service in return 
for his many kind acts and courtesies, I readily 
offered to take his place in the receiving ward 
during his absence. He was, of course, delighted 
to accept the proffered. assistance, which extri- 
cated him from what might have proved a 
most embarrassing situation, and when I 
returned to ‘‘ Ward Three,” as soon after the 
evening meal as possible, I found Charley already 
dressed for the party. After giving me a few 
instructions, he opened the door and ran for 
the down-town car, which was just ready to 
leave the station, remarking as he left that he 
hoped I should enjoy the evening as much as 
he expected to. 

Locking the huge door after him, I made the 
round of the ward to see that everything 
was in good shape ; then I sat down to look over 
the chart of orders and directions for the night. 
This ward, unlike the others, was filled with a 
class of patients whose insanity was either 
homicidal or suicidal, and a few who were 
unable to be out of bed. Its thirty rooms were 
never locked, hence an attendant was on duty 
every minute of the twenty-four hours. One 
reason for this constant supervision and the 
open doors was due to the fact that the sick in 
bed needed medicine during the night ; another 
was that the would-be suicides and homicides 


Dr. F. B. Walker, who here tells the story 
of bis terrible fight with « lunatic. 


From a Photogre 
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required constant watching in order that no 
harm might come either to themselves or others ; 
a third reason was that this ward received all 
the patients from the incoming night trains. 

On their arrival at the hospital new patients 
were given a bath by the attendant in charge of 
the receiving ward, after which they were put 
to bed and carefully watched. The following 
morning the examining physician would call, 
conduct the examination, and assign each to his 
proper place in the hospital. 

I found all the patients in satisfactory con- 
dition and seemingly on their good behaviour. 
One short, heavy-set individual about forty-five 
years of age remarked, pleasantly: ‘“ Ain’t this 
a fine night to kill?” He had been brought to 
the hospital a raving maniac, having choked to 
death his little daughter, three or four years of 
age, and almost caused the death of his wife 
at the same time in a like manner. 

I paid little attention to his remark, as it is 


The hospital where this adventure happened. 
From a Photograph. 


one frequently heard in every institution of this 
kind; nevertheless, I decided to watch the 
fellow closely. That he meant mischief will soon 
be apparent. 

The attendants’ room was at the lower end 
of the long corridor, directly opposite the 
dining-room. Here they slept, lounged, studied, 
or read, and in no circumstances was any 
patient ever allowed to enter. It was our 
custom, when not busy, to unlock this room 
and sit in an easy-chair to rest, read, or talk. 
When doing so the door opening into the corridor 
was always left wide open. 

I took another walk through the ward, attend- 
ing to such duties as were necessary, and then 
went to the attendants’ room to rest and read 
until it was time to make my next round. Before 
doing this I took_a look into the room occupied 
by “Four Toes,” a nickname given the men 
mentioned above because the big toe of his left 


foot had. been amputated some years before. 
He seemed to be soundly sleeping, so I turned 
into my room, settled myself in a big arm- 
chair, elevated my feet on the table, and was 
soon intensely interested in my book. 

I may have read for ten minutes, when I 
suddenly felt a sense of insecurity hovering over 
me—a chilling of the body-surface and that 
peculiar instinctive feeling that someone else 
was in the room and that I was in great danger. 
Knowing so well the quiet, stealthy, and ghost- 
like manner of many insane persons, the thought 
flashed over me that one of these desperate 
homicides had entered the room and was standing 
over my chair, smiling in the consciousness that 
he had at last secured a victim. I well knew 
that the slightest move on my part would 
precipitate the attack, and I also felt sure, if my 
surmise was correct as to another presence in 
the room, that I could not remain in my chair 
long without giving him every advantage. 
Without moving, therefore, I 
turned my eyes to the left as far 
as I could and glanced downward 
to the floor. Instantly a sickening 
sense of fear and awful horror 
overcame and held me as in a vice, 
for my swift glance revealed to 
me a large foot with only four 
toes! It seemed to me that I 
could see the dreadful struggle of 
that dear little daughter whom 
“Four Toes” had so cruelly 
strangled only a few months 
before. 

While “‘ Four Toes”’ was a great 
deal heavier than I, and a much 
stronger man in proportion, I felt 
that I could hold my own in any- 
thing like a fair struggle, as I had received special 
training in the art of self-defence. Gathering 
all my mental an@ physical forces together, I 
suddenly threw my book backward, at the same 
time jerking my feet from the table, and, with a 
terrible yell, jumped from my chair and gave 
battle. This sudden move on my part was most 
startling to ‘“‘ Four Toes,” for he fell backward 
against a small stool, and, with uplifted arms to 
protect himself from the impact of the book, 
presented a splendid opening for a double right 
and left upper-cut on the chin, which he received 
with all the force I possessed. It was several 
minutes before he became conscious after the 
blows, and, after dragging him to his bed, he 
went into a deep and profound sleep, and I left 
him with a pleasurable feeling of personal 
security. 

After this sudden interruption of my evening’s 
enjoyment; I did not jfeel like remaining in my 
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room ; so, locking the door, I kept walking about 
the hall. . 

This hospital was so arranged that the officers’ 
quarters were located in the centre of the great 
building, and when assistance was needed in 
some remote part of the house it was necessary 
to unlock the dining-room door, where the tele- 
phone was installed, 
and either call up the 
main office or some 
other ward for an 
additional attendant. 
While I had nothing 
to fear from “ Four 
Toes,” and while the 
encounter just related 
was not an unusual 
event, I could not rid 
my mind of a fear, 
vague, shapeless, and 
uncertain ; and yet I 
was certainly not 
afraid in a physical 
sense. This feeling, 


“"1 well knew that the slightest move on my part would 
precipitate the attack.” 


with the general atmosphere of midnight loneli- 
ness among some twenty mental wrecks, kept 
growing on me to such an extent that I decided 
to call up the main office and ask one of the 
fellows to come in for a few minutes’ chat. 
Accordingly, I unlocked the dining-room door 
and rang up the night office, but received no 


answer, although I tried repeat- 
edly. I then called several of the 
wards, but without effect. It then 
occurred to me that the tele- 
phones all over the house were 
undergoing repair, and most of them were 
out of commission, so I gave up the attempt. 

Just as I was leaving the dining-room I 
heard the heavy key grate in the lock of 
the corridor door, and knew that either one 
of the attendants was coming in fora visit 
or that the night train had brought me a 
patient. The latter proved to be the 
case. Four men stepped into the ward— 
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the night officer of the hospital, accompanied 
by the sheriff and his deputy, in charge of a 
patient, who was a man of about a hundred and 
forty-five pounds weight, and but little more 
than thirty years of age. I was glad to have 
this diversion, and my gloomy thoughts flew 
away as I made the usual inquiries of the sheriff 
as to the mental condition of the patient, filled 
in the proper forms, and seated the new arrival 
in aconvenient chair. Then, after a few minutes’ 
conversation with the sheriff and the night officer, 
the three officials left me. As the sheriff passed 
through the door he turned to me. “‘ Keep an eye 
on the brute,” he whispered. ‘“‘ He is a devil.” 

The night man carefully locked the door after 
him, and I turned to size up my patient. He was 
a well-set-up man of evident strength, deter- 
mination, and resource. His clear grey eye did 
not show a glimmer of insanity ; his movements 
were quiet and dignified, his voice smooth and 
well modulated, and his language cultured and 
intelligent. Had we been seated in the lobby of 
an hotel or in a Pullman I should have regarded 
him as a man of most pleasing personality, and 
one who would assist in passing the time away 
in a gentlemanly and profitable manner. How- 
ever, his commitment to the hospital, through 
the system of careful examination by competent 
physicians, together with the warning of the 
sheriff, was sufficient evidence that I must only 
regard him as a dangerous madman, perhaps of 
murderous propensities. Without further delay, 
I conducted him to one of the vacant rooms and 
told him to undress, saying that I would prepare 
a bath. 

“A bath will be most acceptable,” he said, 
“and I shall appreciate it very much.” He 
immediately commenced to disrobe, talking all 
the while. Placing a robe over his shoulders, 
we walked to the bathroom like old friends. 
Entering the room, I turned on the water and 
laid out the towels. 

It may be well to explain here that the bath- 
room was about fourteen feet square, having 
two entrances. No furniture of any kind was 
ever allowed in this room. The bath was a very 
large one, and occupied one full side of the 
apartment. Opposite was a large sink, and to 
the side of this sink hung a roller-towel, three 
feet wide and twelve feet long, for the use of the 
patients. ‘This towel travelled over a roller 
three inches in diameter and three and a half 
feet long, which was secured to a support near 
the ceiling by a padlock. It seemed impossible 
to unlock the roller, unless by a key, which only 
the attendant in charge possessed. The key to 
this rack I knew to be in Charley's pocket, as 
he had only given me the key to the ward door 
when I took his place. 


It was now midnight, and Mr. Corliss, the 
patient, turned to me and said :— 

“Will you be kind enough to provide some 
light food for me? We had only five minutes 
to secure refreshments during our trip of ten 
hours. By the time it is served I shall have 
had my bath. I can then eat and retire for a 
good night’s rest.”’ 

I replied that I would bring him a bowl of 
fresh milk and some bread. 

“Thank you very kindly, sir,” he said. 
“Such a meal appeals to me, and will be 
thoroughly enjoyed.” 

I closed both doors to the bathroom, entered 
the dining-room, hastily prepared the promised 
food, and returned with it to the little table in 
the hall next to the bathroom. As I passed the 
bathroom I heard the water running, and it 
sounded as though the tub was not only full, 
but overflowing. 

Just as I was on the point of arranging the 
table for the.dishes the bathroom door slowly 
opened and Mr. Corliss, with head held high, 
eyes flashing a demoniac glare, and with hands 
clenched, strode forth with all the dignity of a 
gladiator. He had thoroughly lathered himself 
from head to foot with soap and water, and 
there was not a stitch of clothing on him except 
on his left shoulder, where he had placed one of 
the towels I had given him. His appearance 
was not only grotesque, bat defiant and for- 
midable in the extreme. I should not have 
recognized him from his features, for they had 
undergone a metamorphosis which so climinated 
all refinement and culture that even onc used to 
such a place and seeing the swift facial changes 
of its afflicted inmates could not help shrinking 
from him. I could sce murder and the lust of 
cruelty written on every feature and fairly blazing 
forth from those steel-grey eyes. His attitude, 
tense and alert, told me more eloquently than 
words that I was face to face with the greatest 
physical battle of my life. I noted the well- 
developed shoulders and chest and the firm, com- 
pact muscles of his arms, all of which showed 
him to be in perfect training, while his deep- 
chested breathing told only too plainly that his 
wind was good and would enable him to continue 
a struggle, even at odds, for a long time. 

Looking at me more fiercely than ever, and 
pointing to the towel on his shoulder, he hissed 
through his clenched teeth :— 

“That is a chip; knock it off.” 

I felt that I was in for a fight, and I decided 
that the sooner we commenced the better ; but 
I said, quietly :— 

“ All right, my friend, wait until I shut off the 
watcr in the bathroom. It is running all over 
the floor.” 
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“ Ah,” he replied, “just so! You fall into the 
trap, and I shall kill you like the dog you are.” 

As I passed into the room he made a kick at 
me, but did not attempt to jump on me, as I 
feared. Hastily turning off the water, which 
was now fidoding the room, and keeping my eye 
on the madman all the while, I turned to meet 
him. On entering the room I noticed that the 
big roller-towel lay in a heap on the floor, and 
that the big roller was beneath it. I gave the 
mass a kick, which sent the club rolling across 
the tiling to the other side of the room. With 
a blood-curdling snarl the madman made a 
leap in the direction of the roller, but I caught 
him around the waist and attempted to secure 
the neck-hold. I knew that if he once got 
that roller—a terrible weapon—he would beat 
me to death in no time. I was only able to choke 
him a little, for the lather all over his body 
made it quite easy for him to slip from my hold. 
I therefore immediately grappled with him again, 
and then ensued a tussle, with short-arm blows 
from both contestants, which soon started the 
blood flowing freely from both our faces. I 
tried again and again to sccure the front or 
back neck-hold—I was an expert wrestler—and 
nearly succeeded several times; but, although 
the lather was fast drying and our struggles 
were wiping it off, he was able to slip from my 
neck-hold without much difficulty. 

Suddenly, with a lightning-like movement, he 
wrenched himself free and made a supreme 
effort to secure the club. I was thrown in a 
crouching position immediately in front of him, 
and in such a manner that he had to lean over 
me to reach the weapon. I quickly seized him 
by the throat with both hands and pressed 
with all my remaining strength against his wind- 
pipe, at the same time r'sing to my feet. 

I now had the advantage, and, rushing him 
swiftly across the room, I brought him up against 
the wall with a thud. He seemed to be completely 
subdued, so I loosened my hold and asked him 
if he wished to fight any longer. Gasping for 
air, he cried out :— 

“No, no, no! You are the best man.” 

I was glad to hear him say so, for I was 
completely exhausted. The towel which he had 
carried on his shoulder had fallen to the floor, 
and I foolishly stooped to pick it up. Like a 
flash the madman whirled clear around and 
struck me a terrific blow with his closed fist over 
the right ear. I felt no pain, for it rendered me 
instantly unconscious. : 

I do not know how long I remained in this 
condition, but when I came to my assailant was 
dancing round and round my supposed dead 
body, his head thrown back, his hands held 
high with fingers widely extended, his eyes 
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bloodshot, and a look on his face, all covered 
as it was with soap and blood, that I shall never 
forget. 

As I had been knocked out before, I knew 
that my only salvation was to lie quiet until I 
regained my strength, and I realized that his 
wild dancing would do him no good. When I 
felt sufficiently revived, I suddenly reached out 
and grasped one of his dancing feet. Taken 
utterly by surprise, he fell to the floor in a heap. 
By this time several of the inmates, aroused by 
the commotion, had got out of bed and were 
running up and down the hall, while others were 
crowded into the doorway of the bathroom, 
watching the fight; none of them, however, 
made any attempt to assist either of us. Luckily 
there is very little sense of co-operation among 
the mentally afflicted. 

As soon as my antagonist fell I secured the 
back neck-hold, which I used relentlessly. Over 
and over the wet, slippery floor we rolled, but 
my arm was firmly fixed, and I knew he could do 
me no harm. Suddenly his body weakened, the 
muscles relaxed, and he lay full length upon me. 
I felt instinctively that he was dead. I was too 
exhausted to raise myself, although I tried to 
remove my arm. It scemed as if my muscles 
were of steel, for, try as I could, I was unable to 
make them perform their functions. I endea- 
voured to prise my arm loose with my free 
hand, but failed. 

Lying there with the dead man on top of me, 
I ordered the men who were out of bed to return 
to their rooms, and one by one they obeyed. 
A few seconds later I heard the familiar grate of 
the key in the ward door. Charley had returned 
from the city, and, being unable to arouse me, 
knew that something was wrong and hastily 
summoned the night officer to unlock the door. 
Hearing my cries for help, they came running 
down the hall, and were soon able to remove 
my arm from the madman’s neck, although it 
took several minutes of careful manipulation. 

My enemy was a frightful sight. We made an 
attempt to resuscitate him, but without success. 

Suddenly, while we worked, I grew taint, and 
before anyone could reach me I fell unconscious 
to the floor. A nurse and a physician were 
called, and I was taken to my room and placed 
in bed, where I remained for three weeks. Then 
I gradually regained my former physical con- 
dition, with the exception of the hearing in the 
right ear, where the heavy blow had caused a 
complete rupture of the tympanum. 

For many months after that I would wake 
from a sound sleep and see the face of my foe 
in the shadows on the wall, and oftentimes in 
my dreams I would go over the whole terrible 
scene again. 
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“1 caught him round the waist.” 


Whenever a friend asks me to -ook after his 
work nowadays I make quite sure that I have 
some congenial company, and that no murderous 
madmen are within sight or sound. I have 
often speculated, by the way, as to what would 


have resulted if “ Four Toes” had happened 
to awake during the fracas. Had he done so, 
he would certainly have taken a hand in the 
struggle, and in that case this story would 
probably never have -been written. 


The Station Ghost. 


BY B. J. HYDE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY F. P. MAHONY. 


An amusing story of Australian bush life. There were two rival yarn-spinners among the station 
hands, and their stories grew more and more wonderful, and their mutual jealousy more intense, 
until the station ghost came on the scene. What happened afterwards Mr. Hyde may be left to tell. 


URING the shearing season I had 
been working in the woolshed at 
Cuttabri, New South Wales, and 
when this was finished I accepted 
@ permanent job on the station as 
rouseabout. A rouseabout, it should be ex- 
plained, is a sort of Australian jack-of-all-trades, 
and has to be able to do anything and every- 
thing that needs to be done. 

The rouseabout’s hut is invariably situated 
close to the homestead—in fact, forms part of 
it practically—for it is the base from which all 
station mustering parties and other expeditions 
start. It serves as a general rendezvous for all 
the station hands, and affords a sleeping-place 
for boundary-riders, stockmen, or hands from 
neighbouring stations who may have occasion 
to visit the head station and stay overnight. 
At times the hut will thus be fully occupied, 
and at others empty, or nearly so, for weeks at 
a stretch. 

Among the three others selected from the mob 
of extra hands and engaged for permanent 
work upon the station after the last fleece had 
been shorn was an interesting individual who 
had earned for himself the nickname of ‘‘ Snake- 
Yarn Kill.” ‘Snake yarn” in Australia, be it 
known, is synonymous with what would be 
termed here in England a “ fishy story.’’ People 
don’t fish much for pleasure in Australia, so 
they kill snakes of varying sizes and ferocity 
instead, in order to relate their experiences— 
hence the term. 

Bill’s yarns were principally concerning him- 
self and his own doughty deeds, yet in spite of 
this they were interesting and amusing enough 
to have gained for him during the shearing time 
the reputation of being the champion yarn- 
spinner of the countryside. Of this reputation 
Bill was extremely proud. 

Previous to the arrival of Snake Bill the 
station hands had been in the habit of listening 
to the reminiscences of McMahon, the head 
stockman, whenever he visited the hut and was 
in the humour to recount one of his numerous 
adventures. During the shearing little had 
been seen of “ Mack,” as he was called, for he 


was one of the old school of cattlemen who affect 
a magnificent contempt for sheep and their ways, 
and also held in abhorrence every man and thing 
in any way connected with the detested animals. 
The station, it should be mentioned, was a 
“ mixed ”’ one, both sheep-and cattle being run 
upon it. 

Mack lived by himself in a hut some four miles 
from the head station, but had always been in 
the habit of coming into the head station late 
in the day and remaining for a chat and a smoke 
when the other hands had knocked off for the 
day, and then riding off home after dark. 

It was not long before Mack paid us a visit. 
Now, though Bill was a first-class stockman, as 
Mack himself would have been the first to admit, 
yet he had committed the heinous crime of having 
worked among sheep, and so lost caste in the 
head stockman’s eyes. Therefore it was gall 
and wormwood to Mack to find Bill ensconced 
in his favourite corner by the chimney monopo- 
lizing the attention of all hands by the recital 
of a yarn that had something to do with 
sheep. 

When Bill had finished, Mack—probably with 
the idea of suppressing Bill and making him 
realize once and for ever his utter insignificance 
—proceeded to narrate a cattle story. He had, 
however, reckoned without his host, for Bill was 
aggressively inquisitive, and asked so many 
questions that poor Mack finally contradicted 
himself and brought discredit and open ridicule 
upon his narrative. 

Had this been done by another cattleman I 
do not believe that Mack would have cared two 
straws, but to have a cattle story ridiculed by 
a mere despised ‘‘ shecpyman ” I verily believe 
brought him nearer to tears than he had been 
for many a long year. 

After this incident Mack apparently got a 
sort of idea into his head that the honour of 
cattlemen in general was at stake, and that it 
behoved him to see that he was not outdone by 
a “sheepyman,” even at yarn-spinning. Thus 
it came about that a keen rivalry for the post of 
honorary raconteur-in-chief sprang up between 
Mack and Snake Bill. 
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Bill was an easy winner in the early stages of 
this curious contest, but Mack stuck to his guns 
with surprising tenacity; moreover, he had 
sufficient ingenuity to strike out a line of his 
own. The speciality he affected was ghost 
stories. As the whites ignored his efforts Mack 
took to telling these to the blacks, at whose 
camp he was always sure of a hearty welcome 
and an attentive audience. Mack himself was 
exceptionally superstitious, and nothing delighted 
him better than to gather round him of an even- 
ing a little ring of credulous blacks and half- 
castes, whose language he spoke to perfection, 
and scare them half out of their wits with one 
of his creepy recitals. 

The fame of Mack’s stories soon spread, and 
attracted now and again an odd white man to 
listen. On these special occasions Mack would 
lay himself out to make his tale exceptionally 
impressive. 

Now bushmen, like sailors, love a good yarn, 
and one touching upon the supernatural for 
preference ; both classes of men are essentially 
superstitious, and secretly delight in the creepy 
sensation of half-believing and half-ridiculing a 
ghost story. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that as Mack’s tales began to increase in interest 
and wealth of detail each time they were repeated 
there came a day when Snake Bill, the hitherto 
all-conquering station raconteur, began to realize 
that his popularity was seriously on the wane. 

Bill struggled manfully to live up to his reputa- 
tion and taxed his inventive genius and the 
credulity of his hearers to the utmost, though 
without avail, for after a time it came to be 
generally conceded that, though Snake Bill 
might be all very well during the midday 
‘“ smoke-oh ” or even on a slack afternoon, yet 
Mack was undoubtedly the man to listen to at 
night. 

In sheer desperation Bill himself resorted to 
the narration of ghost stories. Alas! his 
efforts lacked finish, and sounded crude and 
amateurish after Mack’s more artistic pro- 
ductions. 

Bill’s change of front, moreover, was not well 
received, for he had hitherto posed as a scoffer 
concerning the supernatural. Another great 
point in Mack’s favour was that, with true 
journalistic instinct, he had “ scooped” all the 
local apparitions, and had succeeded, according 
to his own account, in interviewing them all 
personally. The pinnacle of his fame was 
reached when Mack reported that he had one 
night seen with his own eyes the ghost of old 
Commissioner, Mr. Loder’s favourite stock- 
horse, galloping by moonlight through the 
paddocks and over the plains which in days 
gone by had been the scene of his exploits. 


That ghost stories were gaining ground 
and credence was manifested by the fact that 
old Commissioner’s ghost was subsequently 
reported by several persons. Bill, however, 
ridiculed the whole thing, declaring that it was 
nothing but some white bullock that had been 
seen in the moonlight. 

Such was the condition of the local story- 
market, when a series of unaccountable occur- 
rences turned the popular taste strongly 
towards the supernatural, to the despair and 
confusion of Snake Bill. 

One_never-to-be-forgotten night we in the 
rouseabout’s hut were awakened by loud and 
repeated rappings upon the open door. No 
answer being forthcoming to our sleepy questions, 
I turned out to investigate the cause of the dis- 
turbance, but not a soul was to be seen. Barely 
had we dozed off again before we were roused 
once more by a still more persistent knocking, 
yet, in spite of a careful search, no living thing 
was to be seen. We came in for a good deal of 
chaff from Snake Bill—who happened to be 
away at the time—when we related the incident ; 
in fact, the only man on the station who did not 
ridicule us was Mack, who solemnly averred that 
we had undoubtedly received a visit from some 
waif from the spirit world. 

On numerous subsequent occasions we were 
disturbed at night, and each time the mysterious 
visitant seemed to have something novel in the 
way of a manifestation in store for us, till even 
Bill confessed himself completely nonplussed. 
One night, for instance, the wooden shutters that 
in winter and on rough nights were pulled-to 
over the unglazed apertures that serve as win- 
dows in a bush hut would be violently slammed 
in the dead of night when there was not a breath 
of wind to account for their strange behaviour. 
On another night we would be startled in our 
sleep by a hideous clatter as of a large tin can 
rolling down the steep-pitched iron roof and 
along the veranda top, yet nothing would fall 
to the ground to account for the clamour. 

Bill happened to be in the hut one night when 
this apparently armour-clad ghost started to 
toboggan down the roof. Bill, who was pretty 
handy with a revolver, whipped one out and 
emptied it at the disturber of our peace. It 
chanced to be a wet night, and, as the sole result 
of the fusillade was to plug half-a-dozen holes 
in the roof and cause it to leak most successfully 
and uncomfortably right over our beds, we for- 
bade Bill on pain of personal violence to ever 
again attempt to lay the ghost by such drastic 
methods. 

Intermittent tappings were often heard, first 
in one place and then in another, on the sides 
and roof of the hut, and this sort of thing went 
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on for weeks. If we waited and watched 
nothing ever happened, yet if we turned in there 
would almost always be a manifestation of some 
kind. 

For a considerable time the ghost itself 
remained as dumb as an oyster, but one night 
strange guttural sounds became audible. ‘These 
so scared the other 
hands that they 
declared the hut to 
be haunted and 
stoutly refused to 
sleep in it any longer ; 
consequently they 
shifted their blankets 
and took up their 
quarters in an adja- 
cent buggy - shed, 
leaving Bill and my- 
self in sole possession. 
Bill refused to leave, 
being anxious to 
maintain his réle of 
sceptic, and I stop- 
ped because I was 
firmly convinced that 
some material solu- 
tion of the matter 
would sooner or later 
be forthcoming. 

All this time Mack 
was in his glory, and 
his visits to the head 
station became more 
and more frequent. 
Everyone thought 
and talked ghosts, 
and was a ready and 
willing listener to any 
theory that offered 
to account for the 
strange _ visitations. 
Mack’s stories had by 
this time been revised 
and re-edited out of 
all knowledge, and 
were listened to once 
more with avidity, so 
much so, in fact, that 
the hour before turn- 
ing-in time came to 
be habitually spent 
by the hands, excluding Bill and myself, in 
holding a sort ‘of mutual horror-i -inspiring séance 
in the buggy-shed, at which, of course, the 
redoubtable Mack presided. 

Though neither Bill nor I attended these 
séances, we heard most of Mack’s stories at 
second-hand, and it seemed that Mack’s own 


“* Bill whipped out « revolver and emptied it at the distarber 
of our peace.” 


special troupe of local spooks had risen gallantly 
to the occasion, and condescended to behave in 
a manner quite in keeping with the topical 
requirements of the moment. 

Mack, for instance, asserted that not only had 
he been visited in his own hut by a spook which 
executed a sort of preliminary canter round 
the roof, but that 
it had afterwards 
entered the hut, 
snatched away his 
bed - clothes, and 
deposited them in a 
heap far out on the 
plain. He told us 
that we must be care- 
ful not to rush reck- 
lessly out if we were 
disturbed, lest we 
should be pelted with 
stones, as he had been 
on several occasions. 

Bill and I got.so 
used to the manifes- 
tations at last that we 
took no heed of them, 
and seldom troubled 
to turn out when they 
occurred. One night,” 
however, I was awa- 
kened by a_ very 
slight but unusual 
sound emanating from 
the row of kennels 
a little way down the 
creek, where all the 
dogs were tied up by 
order, so as to check 
any roaming or sheep- 
killing tendencies 
they might otherwise 
develop. 

The sound that 
roused me was a low 
yet unmistakable 
whine, as of welcome, 
uttered by my own 
dog, Bluie. Had the 
dog barked or howled, 
in all probability 1 
should haveslumbered 
on in blissful un- 
consciousness, yet this curious sound ol welcome 
banished instantly all sense of drowsiness and 
left me listening with that tense feeling which 
at times accompanies the fancied approach of 
the unknown, and instilled into my mind some 
vague apprehension of impending disaster. 


I slipped out of bed and awoke Bill. After 
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skilfully dodging the blow he aimed at what he 
assumed to be the ghost, I cautioned him to 
remain silent. 

“ Bill,” I whispered, “ old Bluie whined just 
now as though a friend had passed him.. Let 
us listen.” 

We did so, and the distant but unmistakable 
crunch of a dog’s teeth upon a bone was the only 
sound that broke the stillness of the night. 
Simultaneously the thought occurred to each of 
us that it was strange for a dog to start gnawing 
bones in the middle of the night. 

Silently, after a hurried consultation, we 
slipped over to the shadows of the great open 
fireplace and crouched there. From this position 
we could command a clear view of the sky 
through the open door and windows, thus 
rendering it impossible for anything or anybody 
to pass along the veranda or enter the hut 
without inevitably betraying itself by becoming 
boldly outlined against the star-lit heavens 
outside. 

We waited for what seemed hours, so highly 
strung were our nerves, yet nothing happened 
and nothing came in sight. We were just about 
to abandon our vigil when from the back of the 
fireplace, seemingly right in our very ears, there 
tang out a most unearthly groan that broke the 
stillness of the night with the appalling sudden- 
ness of an unheralded thunder-clap. 

Scarcely had the sound died away before some- 
thing came hurtling through the open window, 
to fall with a thud upon the table and send some 
tin plates and pannikins thereon clattering to 
the ground. Here, at any rate, was something 
tangible enough to serve as a tonic to our startled 
senses, so we promptly dashed out on to the 
veranda and round to the side of the hut to 
investigate the back of the fireplace, whence 
the groan had emanated. 

We were confronted by nothing more aggres- 
sive than the solemn hush of the tranquil bush 
and the steady stare of the stars. A dog barked 
a short, semi-hesitating challenge, and then 
once again all was still, though I fancied that I 
could hear a dull sound, as of some horse or 
bullock walking slowly away up the deep, sandy 
bed of the adjacent creek. 

No further manifestations being vouchsafed 
to us, we retired into the hut and lighted the 
fat-lamp in order to examine the interior. On 
the floor lay a fair-sized stone. I picked this 
up and examined it, and as I did so I saw light 
in our darkness, 

Putting the stone in my pocket, I turned to 
Bill. 

“Can you throw a stone across the creek, 
Bill? ” I asked. 

“Don’t be so silly!” replied Bill, angrily. 


“You know very well that I can’t. What on 
earth has that to do with ghosts ?” 

Bill answered more crossly than he would 
otherwise have done, because he had been 
“had” with the standing local joke when he 
first came up to the station. The joke con- 
sisted in making a wager with any stranger who 
chanced to be new to the district that he could 
not throw a stone across the adjacent creek. or 
some such easy distance. If the stranger 
accepted the challenge the fun began when he 
started to look for a stone to throw, for there 
were none to be found for miles. Consequently, 
unless the new-comer had previously been put 
up to the game and had brought a stone ready 
with him in his pocket, as some did occasionally, 
the wager was inevitably lost and the stranger 
subjected to much chaff upon the subject. 

Drawing the stone from my pocket again, I 
placed it upon the table. “I am serious, Bill.” 
I said, “and I think it has a good deal to do 
with our ghost, for it seems to me that the spook 
must be an exceptionally good shot to have 
thrown that stone through our window, con- 
sidering the stone itself must have come at least 
five miles. Do you know the only place about 
here where this particular type of stone is to be 
found ?” 

“By Jove!” replied Bill. “ Yes; it must 
have come from that ridge at the back of Mack’s 
hut. I will be bound that he has been having a 
lark with us and putting his beastly ghost 
yarns into practice. We'll make him sit up 
now that we have found him out.” 

The hut stood facing up the creek, with the 
side in which the fireplace was situated nearest 
to the creek itself, which was wide and sandy, 
and in normal seasons dry save for a chain of 
deep holes, on the edge of one of the deepest of 
which the hut had been built. Between the 
back of the fireplace and the actual bank of the 


-creek stood the remains of an old forest giant 


that had died and been subsequently set on fire 
lest it should fall upon the hut. 

The flames, however, had not completely 
destroyed the entire tree, but, burning through 
some ten feet from the ground, caused the top 
to fall off, leaving behind a charred shell having 
one great hollow, trough-like arm outstretched, 
and reaching to within a few feet of the hut 
chimney. 

Concealed in the hollow of this old stump, 
which was surrounded by low bushes and never 
visited, Bill found a stout fishing-rod and line, 
attached to the end of which was a large tin can. 
This enabled us to account for the fact that 
nothing ever fell to the ground after the diabolical 
din that had so frequently been heard upon the 
roof. 
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Obviously, after having been permitted to 
roll clattering down the roof, this amateur 
e-thunder producer had been hauled back 
hidden in readiness for another manifesta- 
tion. The wily perpetrator had then evidently 
walked quietly away up the sandy bed of the 
creek with little danger of discovery till he 
reached the spot where his horse had been tied 
up to await his return. 

Bill’s next discovery was equally interesting, 
for it was a simple yet effective contrivance 
composed of a number of hollow reeds that could 
be fitted together so as to form one long tube. 
Climbing up into the trough-like bough, which 
was large enough to accommodate a man lying 
at full length with ease, we found that this device 
could be extended till it reached to the back of 
the fireplace. It could then be used as a 
speaking-tube through which to emit weird 
sounds that seemed to come actually from within 
the hut itself. 

Bill was for telling the others, and endeavour- 
ing, with their assistance, to catch the practical 
joker red-handed. I, however, suggested another 
plan, which we finally adopted. 

When Mack next came in we told him about 
the manifestation, carefully omitting to mention 
that we had found the stone. We then made 
some excuse to go out, so as to give Mack a 
chance to look for and find it where we had 
carefully placed it out of sight upon the floor 
in a corner. When we came back the stone 
was gone, thus proving beyond a doubt that we 
had solved the mystery and discovered the 
actual culprit. 

The same evening we contrived to induce the 
other hands to come into the hut and stay for 
abit. Mack tied his nag up outside to the horse- 
rail and, as Bill had purposely left his favourite 
seat by the chimney unoccupied, Mack was not 
long before he had taken possession of it and 
was absorbed in a very creditable endeavour 
to surpass himself in the way of yarn-spinning. 
So successful was he that he soon had his appre- 
ciative audience spell-bound. 

No sooner had he got well under way than 
Bill slipped out of the hut unperceived and 
climbed into the hollow bough of the old gum 
tree. From this point of vantage he could hear 
every word spoken inside the hut, and presently, 
with infinite care, he lowered the end of the 
fishing-line, with a hook attached, down the 
inside of the chimney. 

As the story grew in interest and all became 
more and more absorbed in the forthcoming 
dramatic climax the unseen hook bobbed slowly 
lower and lower till it reached a convenient 
level. Trose to light my pipe, and, while so doing, 


took ee of the darkness in the corner 
Vol, xxix.—42, 


” to fix the ‘hook gently but firmly in Mack's hat 


just as he was in the midst of recounting a sort 
of practical joke that some muscular spirit had 
played upon him only the previous night. 

“They are very strong, these spooks about 
here,” Mack was saying. ‘“ Why, last night 
one actually tried to steal my bed-clothes again, 
but fortunately I awoke in the nick of time, 
just as the things were sliding off me. Of course 
I grabbed hold of them to pull them back, but 
that spook meant having them, I can tell you.” 

Beads of perspiration stood upon the racon- 
teur's swarthy brow as he proceeded to relate 
the terrific tug-of-war that ensued between him- 
self and his ghostly visitor, while his gaping 
audience hung upon every word. 

“Well, the ghost pulled and I pulled,” Mack 
continued, ‘‘ but it was no use; we were so 
evenly matched that neither could overcome 
the other. The more I pulled, the more tle ghost 
tugged, and so we pulled and tugged uwtil— 
Yow! Help!” With one wild, horror-stricken 
yell that could have been heard for miles the 
doughty ghost-fighter leapt to his feet and then 
fell back with a crash over the stool he had been 
sitting on, in an absolute frenzy of terror. 

Snake Bill had “‘ struck ” scientifically and well. 
At the crucial moment he yanked Mack’s hat 
so neatly up the chimney that it vanished with 
a celerity only to be equalled by the speed at 
which Mack himself regained his feet and fled 
from the haunted hut. I caught one glimpse 
of him as he dashed for the door with bulging 
eyes and bristling hair. A few seconds later, 
before the astonished station hands could realize 
that he had gone, the rattle of a horse’s hoofs, 
dying rapidly away in the distance, told unmis- 
takably that Mack was galloping ‘for dear life 
for home ; and I dare swear that he never once 
looked behind him till he got there. 

As soon as Bill and I recovered from our 
uproarious burst of merriment at the success 
of our trick we explained matters to the 
wondering bushmen, who were very wroth 
when they heard and saw how they had been 
victimized. 

The upshot was that a council was held, at 
which Snake Bill presided. The result of the 
deliberations was that we started off in a body 
for Mack’s hut, determined to play the spook 
game upon him in real earnest. 

We raided Mack as he lay cowering and 
shivering with fright under his blankets and 
dragged him forth to stand a mock trial. Mack 
volubly and vehemently protested his inno- 
cence, but as the now celebrated stone was 
found in his pocket it was deemed evidence 
enough to turn the scale of justice against him, 
and he was therefore duly found guilty. 
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Bill, as judge, before passing sentence, elo- 
quently enlarged upon the enormity of Mack’s 
offence, and then condemned him to be carried, 
as he had stated his bed-clothes had been, far 
out on to the plain. The sentence was to be 
carried into effect just as he was—that is to say, 
clad only in his shirt. He was then to be left 
to get back to his hut as best he could. 

Despite Mack’s struggles the sentence was 
carried out, and half a mile out upon the moon- 
lit plain we laid him down and left him to work 
out a punishment that was far more severe than 
it appeared at first sight. 

‘the plain was, at that particular time of 
year, smothered with “ bindies ” and bur seeds, 
and the hapless Mack had hardly taken two 
steps before he trod upon a “ bindie.” Now 
“bindies”” are not nice things to tread upon 
with one’s bare feet, for the sharp thorns are 
arranged at so many different angles round the 
short dry stems that they present the appear- 
ance of miniature vegetable chevaux de frise, 
varying in length from about a foot to an inch 
or so; yet it is impossible to step upon even the 
shortest piece without its wounding and sticking 
to one’s foot. It must then be removed before 
the foot can be put to the ground again, so strong 
and sharp are the thorns. Even the blacks— 
who are, of course, accustomed to go bare- 
footed—cannot stand the “‘ bindies ” when they 
are thick. Mack’s tender feet, used to the pro- 
tection of boots, simply picked up “ bindies ” 
at every step as fast as he could pull them out. 
The bur seeds also gathered gently but per- 
sistently between his toes, or found for them- 
selves little specially-tender spots to which to 
cling in painful clusters, so that Mack’s progress 
was like that of the proverbial cat upon hot 
bricks. 

“ Bindies ” and burs, however, were but 
small drops in Mack’s cup of bitterness, for 
there presently chanced that way an inquisitive 
and persistent little mosquito. No sooner had 
this little terror scented the prospective feast 


than, with the camaraderie of his class, he 
promptly summoned all his friends and relations 
to share the banquet. That mosquito must 
haye had an exceptionally large circle of acquaint- 
ances, for ere thirty seconds elapsed Mack was 
enveloped in a cloud of hungry insects intent 
upon feasting royally upon his undefended 
legs. 

It was this unbearable addition to his punish- 
ment that finally forced Mack to give in and 
how! for mercy, shouting, ‘‘ My boots ! my boots ! 
Give me my boots !” 

He stormed and implored in turns, but without 
avail. He had had his bit of fun out of us, and 
we fully intended to have our bit out of him in 
return, and so we simply jeered him as he made 
the night hideous with his complainings. : 

Nothing would satisfy us save a full and open 
confession, and this Mack at first stoutly refused 
to make. Finally, however, his tribulations 
conquered him and he gave in and owned up. 
He confessed that he had been in the habit of 
riding in during the night and leaving his horse 
tied up some distance down the creek. A few 
bones brought regularly for the dogs enabled 
him to pass the animals in a friendly way 
unchallenged, and he was thus able to reach 
and retire from the tree-stump whenever he 
chose in secrecy. Mack added that he had often 
lain concealed in the old bough a few feet above 
us and watched us hunting for the ghost. 

Before bringing him his boots, Snake Bill 
wanted to make Mack promise that he would 
tell no more ghost stories, but we overruled 
this condition as savouring too much of jealousy. 

Once in his boots Mack made a record sprint 
for his hut, there to ruminate sadly upon the 
dire retribution that ever falls to the lot of those 
caught monkeying with bushmen. 

My tale is told. For years succeeding mobs 
of rouseabouts have slumbered peacefully and 
undisturbed in the orce haunted hut, for, 
needless to say, there have been no further 
manifestations. 


CURIOUS Festival- 

Thrifty French House- 
wives — Moving a_ Settler’s 
Home—A Flag One Hundred 
Feet Long—The Bone Cave—A 
Deer With Pink Byes and Ears, etc. 


JHE striking photograph reproduced 
| above shows a curious festival which 
takes place annually in the village 
of Isobe, in the southern province 
of Japan. The festival is called the 
Omita, and attracts large crowds from the 
neighbouring districts. The young men, 
stripping off their clothing, take their posi- 
tions in a rice-field, where they struggle 
violently with one another for possession of 
adecorated bamboo pole. The man who 
succeeds in pulling the pole down promptly 
cuts it into pieces, which he distributes 
among his less fortunate competitors, re- 
taining a portion for himself. It is believed 
that if anyone meets with a storm out at 
sea he can easily save himself from a 
watery. grave by simply throwing a por- 
tion of this pole into the sea. With a handy 
life-insurance policy of this kind to be 
obtained at the price of a little effort, it 
can be understood that the struggle for the 
pole is a distinctly strenuous one. 


A curious Japanese festival — The men struggle for possession of the 
From a} which are supposed to act as cha 


bamboo pole and afterwards share the fragments, 
st drowning. (Photograph. 


Here is a quaint snapshot from France. 
Beside a little river at Aguessac the busy work- 
man shown in the next photograph was 
“snapped” by an English traveller with a 
Kodak. The man was apparently making mud- 


This man is not mabieg mud-pies, but briquettes of spent tan, to be used 
as fuel by thrifty French housewives. 


From a Photo, by T. H. Pettipher. 
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